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BOOK XXIV. 


The Reign of King James II. from his Acceſſion to the 
Throne, to the Eftabliſhment of King WILLIAM and 
Queen Mary : containing the Space of Four Years 


and Seven Days. 


» ͤ 


27. JAMES II. 


ITHIN a few hours after Charles had reſigned 168 1. | 
his laſt breath, his brother, the duke of York, The duke of 


was proclaimed King in London, bythe name of York is pro- 
laimed 


James II. Having ſeen how the government king. 


was ſettled for ſome years paſt, we muſt not think it ſtrange, Feb. 6. 
there was no endeavours, either in London or any other part Ws 
of the kingdom, to oppoſe the new king. Of the two par- Rchard. 
ties in England, that againſt the bill of excluſion was tri-- 
umphant, and the other entirely broken and oppreſſed. The . 
acceſſion of James II. to the crown, was a freſh occaſion of 
triumph to the former, and notwithſtanding the fears ex- 
preſſed by the other party, about a Catholic ſucceſſor, they 
who had ſupported his e endeavoured to repreſent 

| 2 0 | ate 


| 4 THE HISTORY 

B James II. late change, as the greateſt of bleſſings to the Engliſh na- 

| 1684-5. tion. The king, on his part, omitted nothing that tay in 
his power to confirm the good opinion his friends had of 
: his virtue and ſincerity. As foon as the lords were return- 

ed to Whitchall from proclaiming the king, he aſſembled 

the privy-council, and made the following ſpecch : 


f | &« My Lords, | — W ogy 
The kings JD Efore I enter upon any other buſiffeſs, 1 think fit to 
declaration 6 ſay ſomething to you. Since it hath pleaſed Almighty 
to the & God to place me in this ſtation, and I am now to ſucceed 
pan <« ſo good and gracious a king, as well as ſo very kind a bro- 
No, 2006. ( ther, I think it fit to declare to you, that I will endeavour 
Kennet, 4c to follow his example, and moſt eſpecially in that of his 
3 ce great clemeney and tenderneſs to his people. I Wave been 
cc reported to be a man for arbitrary powef ; but that is not. 
i « the only ſtory has been made of me; and I ſhall make it 
my endeavour to preſerve this government both in church 
, « and ftate; as it is now by law eſtabliſhed; I know the 
| <« principles of the church of England are for monarchy, and 
| cc the members of it have ſhewed themſelves good and loyal 
e ſubjects, therefore I ſhall always take care to defend and 
« ſupport it. I know too, that the laws of England are ſuf- 
| ce fctcht to make the king as great a monarch as I can with ; 
| « and as I ſhall never depart from the juſt rights and prerd- 
= ce gative of the crown, ſo 1 ſhall never invade any man's 
ce property. I have often heretofore ventured my life in 
ce defence of this nation, and I ſhalt ſtill- ge as far as any 
c man in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and liberties.” 
fry body This ſpeech being addreſſed to a council ha. compoſed 
is pleaſed of perſons devoted to the King, was received with great ap- 
Pacer ag plauſe. His majeſty was defired that it might be printed, 
— diſperſed among the people, which was immediately done. 
Kennet, Moreover, great care was taken to extol the king's extrem 
Burnet. affection for his ſubjects; and, above all, his ſtrict obſetVanee 
of his word and faith was ſo induſtriouſly propagated, that 
Pchard ſome counting it impoſſible for the king to promiſe what he 
111. p. 729. did not intend to perform, began to give him the name of 
James THE JusT, as if to fay and to do, were in him one 
and the fame thing. 


| 
9 Everyone The next day, the king publiſhed a proclamation, decla- 
ratains his 4 | S 1,» 
| place. ring, that all perſons who at the late king's deceaſe were 
Gazettes, poffeſledd of any office ſhould be continued in the ſame, till 
pe the king's pleaſure was further known. He declared, more- 
| B2rnct, over, that all orders and directions given by the late king's. 


privy- 


OF ENGLAND. "om 
privy=council, ſhould be obeyed and performed, as if he were James IT. 
{till alive. This is a clear evidence of the great influence 1684-5. 
that the king, when duke of York, had in the counſels -= 
the king his brother. Upen his eoming to the crown, he The king 
made no changes, either in the council, or in the chief places __ 18 
of truſt; a plain ſign hat he looked upon the poſſeſſors as his 
creatures. And indeed ſince his return from Scotland, he 
had properly governed the kingdom in his brother's name. 

This being known to all, might have ſhown with what in- 
tention he promiſed to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, and 
the rights of the ſubject, fince no man could be ignorant, 
that he was the principal author of the plots in the late reign, 
againſt religion, and the liberties of the nation. But the The Torizs 
Tories, who were then highly exalted, were willing to ſhut conceive a 
their eyes, and not ſee the danger the Proteſtent religion was Panel cor 
in, under a king who was ſo zealous a Papiſt. The king's 
bare word was ſufficient to calm all their uneaſineſs c on 
that account. As for arbitrary power, which began to he 
introduced in the late reign, far from being frighted at it, 
they rather conſidered it as an effectual means to keep their 
adverſaries, the Whigs, in ſubjection. Had they known or 
foreſeen to what height James was reſolved to carry his 
power, they would, doubtleſs, have had other thoughts. 
But they imagined, things would always remain as they were, 
that is, in a ſituation to them very advantageous. | 

Moſt of the hiſtorians repreſent as ſurprizing, the king's He goes 
going publicly to maſs two days after his acceſſion to the pence 
crown. But I cannot ſee any reaſon for this ſurprize. Echard, 
Since the year 1670, no man had been ignorant that the III, p. 731. 
duke of York was a Catholic. On this account he had re- K. 8 
ſigned the office of lord high-admiral, and in the following hs 
years, the bill of excluſion, which cauſed three parliaments 
to be diſſolved, had ſufficiently taught the Englifh this truth. 
Where then could the wonder be, to ſee him go to mats, 
being king, fince for the laſt fourteen years he had not con- 
cealed his religion, though he had run the riſk of torfeiting 
his right to the crown ? 

But what gave more juſt cauſe of ſurprize, was, his re- Cuſloms ava 
quiring by proclamation the ſame week, that the cuſtoms, ape Frag 
and other duties which had been granted to the king his bro- fore they au 


ther, only for life, ſhould be continued to be collected a. granted. 
A 3 This Feb. Th, 
| 8 Gaz ettes 
No. 2009. 
a Another proclamation was put only for life, There was a clauſe in Welwocd, 
ont for levying the addit.onal exciſe, this act, that empowered the tresſury Burnet, 
which had been given to the late king to make a farm of it for three years, . (21. 


without R. Coke 
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James II. This was a manifeſt invaſion of the nation's rights and liber- 
1684-5. ties *. He could not be — that an encroachment of 
tte ſame nature had occaſioned a great conteſt between the 
king his father and the parliament, and that this conteſt pro- 
duced the petition of right. And yet, he not only undertook 
the ſame thing, but uſed alſo the ſame reaſons with Charles I. 
which were ſo little ſatisfactory to the parliament. His pro- 
ceedings were the more ſurprizing, as he affected to take by 
authority, what he knew would not be refuſed by the parlia- 
ment, conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom. 
Though his friends endeayoured to excuſe this conduct, it 
made impreſſion upon many of both parties, who had no 
good opinion of a reign which began in this manner. This 
ave occaſion to fear, that the new king's promiſes were not 

o firmly to be relied on, as was pretended. 
He publiſhes Another ſtep the king made at the ſame time, and, as it 
that the late ſeems, without any neceſſity, was to cauſe it to be publiſhed, 
ms Ain * and atteſted by father Huddleſton a prieſt, that Charles II. 
Kennet, died a Catholic, and that the ſame prieſt gave him the eucha- 
p. 423. riſt and extreme unction. Huddleſton publiſhed withal a lit- 
1 tle treatiſe, called, a ſhort and plain way to the faith and 
III. p. 731.“ church 3” which treatiſe, the author affirms, made great 
impreſſions upon the mind of king Charles, in the year 1651, 
immediately after the battle of Worceſter, ſo that he de- 
clared, he had not ſeen any thing more plain and clear 
upon the ſubject; and the arguments drawn from ſucceſſion 
were ſo concluſive, he did not conceive how they could be 
„ denied.” Moreover, at the ſame time, James ordered two 
Papers to be publiſhed, found in the king his brother's ſtrong 
box, written with his own hand, both tending to prove the 
Echardl, neceſſity of a viſible church and guide in matters of faith ©. 
p- 732» To confirm that Charles II. was really a Catholic, Mr. Wil- 
liam Chaffinch, keeper of the king's cloſet, made no ſcruple 
to ſhow a little chapel annexed to the cloſet, where the king 
went ſecretly to maſs. It is hard to conceive, what great ad- 
vantage it could be to James to divulge ſuch a ſecret, con- 


without adding a limiting clauſe, in his death, but a falſe date put to it. 
eaſe it ſhould be ſo long due, And it Burnet, p. 622. 

was thought a great ftretch of the b It was an open violation of our 
clauſe, to make a fraudulent farm, by fundamental conſtitution, by which no 
which it ſhould continue to be levied money can be levied on the ſubject, 
three years after it was determined, but by their conſent in patliament, as 
according to the letter and intent of Dr, Welwood rightly obſerves, p. 138. 
the act. A farm was now brought out, c The duke of Ormond, beſides the 
2s made during the king's life, though king's atteſtation, declared the papers 
it was weil known, that no ſach farm to be king Charles's own hand. 

dad been made, ſor jt was made after 8 


ſidering 


Fg OF ENGLAND. 
fidering the injury he did the late king's reputation, who had James IT, 
ſo frequently and ſolemnly affirmed in full parliament, that 1684-5. 
he was a good Proteſtant, and had poſitively promiſed to 
maintain the Proteſtant religion to the utmoſt of his power. 
As James thereby manifeſtly ſhowed the inſincerity of his 
brother, he ſhould, it ſeems, have feared, it would be 
inferred, there was no more reaſon to confide in his own 
promiſes. | | 

The Funeral of Charles II. was ſolemnized on the 14th The late 


of February at night. It may eaſily be judged, it was not King's fu- 
very expenſive, ſince eight days were ſufficient for the pre- . 
parations. It is obſervable, that Charles II. had neglected, Gazettes, 


after his reſtoration, to ſolemnize his father's funeral, on No. 2008. 
pretence, that his body could not be found in Windſor cha- — 
pel, the place where it was interred, as the lord Clarendon 

ſays in his hiſtory. But as it would have been eaſy to ſearch 

the whole chapel, it is more likely, the reaſon of that neglect 

was the charges of a funeral, tho' Charles II. had received 

for that purpoſe from the parliament the ſum of ſeventy 
thouſand pounds. For the ſame reaſon, probably, James 

cauſed his brother to be buried with little pomp, though 
Charles left him ninety thouſand guineas in a box. 

Two days after, the king ordered the privy-counſellors James fills 
and great officers of the crown and houſhould to be ſworn, = vacant 
and at the ſame time filled the vacant places. The office of Feb. . 16 
lord-treaſurer, vacant ſince the year 1679, by the reſigna- Garzettes, / 
tion of the Earl of Danby, was -conferred on Lawrence Kennet, 
Hyde, earl of Rocheſter, the king's brother-in-law ; Henry © * 
earl of Clarendon, elder brother to the earl of Rocheſter, 
was made lord privy-ſeal ; and George Savil, marquis of 
Halifax, preſident of the council ©. . 

In the mean time, the counties, cities, horoughs, and uni- Great num. 
verſities, were employed in preparing congratulatory addrefles 2 
to the king, upon his acceſſion to the crown. heſe ad- Gazettes, 
dreſſes, for the moſt part, took notice of the king's poſitive 
declaration to the privy- council, to maintain the church of 
England and the liberties of the nation. But there were two 
amongſt others very remarkable. The firſt from the barriſters hot of the 


dle- 
Temple. 
d The duke of Beaufort was made hold; the lord Maynard comptroller; 1514 

lord preſident of Wales; the lord Ar- Henry Savil vice-chamberlain; Henry No Sos 
lington lord high chamberlain; the Bulkley maſter of the houſhold ; Sir Keannet zo 

duke of Ormond lord Steward of the Stephen Fox, Sir William Boreman, „ 420, 
houſhold ; the lord Godolphin lord Sir Winſton Churchill, and Sir Richard * 
chamberlain to the queen; the lord Maſon, clerks and comptrollers of the 


viſcount Newport treaſurer of the houſe - green-cloth, Kennet, p. 427. 


4 and 
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James II. and udents; of the Middle Temple, herein. © with. the 


. 


1684-5. ( deepeſt ſenſe. of gratitude, they acknowledged his Majeſty's 
ym © great. goodnels, in, extending bis royal, care of the govern- 
<<. ment to the preſervation, of the cuſſoms, which had been 

< continually, received by his royal predeceſſors for ſome hun- 

« dreds of years, and never queſyoned: by any parliament, 

<< unleſs in that wherein, were, ſown the ſeeds of, rebellion. 

<« againſt the king his father *.” They concluded with, 

ſaying, * May there never want millions as loyal as we are, 

<« to ſacrifice their lives and, fortunes in. defence of your ſa- 

<« cred perſon, and prerogative. in its full extent: And pro- 

miſed that they would endeayour the choice of ſuch repreſen- 

tatives for the enſuing parliament, as would not only concur 

in ſettling a revenue to ſupport the government as formerly, 

but alſo, ſhow, an. entire confidence in his majeſty. The ad- 

Another dreſs. from the county of Suffolk had thoſe words: «We are 
lem Suffolk ©, every day making ſteps towards your majeſty's grandeur, 
N e “ by our care for ſending fit repreſentatives to a parliament, 
III. p. 733. “that we, hope will no more endure excluders than a late 
That of the 6. one did abhorrers.“ The Quakers alſo preſented an ad- 
Wakers. greſs. to the king, wherein they ſaid: ** Whereas, it hath 
„ pleaſed Almighty God (by, whom kings reign) to take 

„ hence the late king Charles the ſecond, and to preſerve 

«© thee peaccably to ſucceed: we thy ſubjects, heartily deſire, 

ce that the giver of all good and perfect gifts, may pleaſe to 

« endue thee with, wiſdom, and mercy 2 + uſe of thy great 

<« power, to his glory, the king's honour, and the kingdom's, 
good. And it being our hncere reſolution, according to 
our peaccable principles and converſation ( by the aſſiſtance 
e of Almighty. God) to live peaceably and honeſtly, as be- 
& comes true and faithful ſubjects, under the king's govern- 
ment, and a, conſ«entious people that truly fear and ſerve 
God: We do humbly, hope, that the king's tenderneſs 
will appear and extend with his power to expreſs the 


{ 3? 


6s ſame — | 


e The reaſcn of thanking the king 
for ſeizing the cuſtoms, ailedged by 
thoſe gentlemen, was, * That theu- 
„ fands would be ruined that had. paid 
e caſtcm in the late king's time, if 
6 
c an exceſſive exportation and impor- 
tc tation cuſtom- ee, that branch of 
«© the revenue would be rendered un- 
« profitable for ſome years to come.“ 
Not. conſidering that entries might be 
made and bounds taken, to be ſued when 
whe aft for granting them ſhould paks, 


the cuſtoms were not levied, and by 


f This is the true addreſs from 
Sewell's Riſtory of the Quakers, Ra- 
pin has wrongly followed Echard, and 
given it as follows, „ We are come to 
teſtify our ſorrow ſor the death of 
our good friend Charles, and our joy 
« for thy being made our govern. r, 
We are told thou art not of the per- 
« ſuaſion of the church of England no 
« more than we; therefore we hope 
„ thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty 
© which thou alloweſt thyſelf,” | 


The 
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; 9. 
The king's and queen's, coropation was celebrated the 23d James II. 
of April, St, George's-day, patron of the order of the Garter. 1685. 
Though ſuch a ceremony cannot be ſolemnized without 
pomp, it was obſerved, the king retrenched ſeveral things The king” 


# 2 1 6.3 - . 4 | 4 
which cauſed a needleſs expence, as for inſtance, the caval- ene. 


cade from, the Tower to Weſtminſter, which was wont to Gazettes, 
be performed the day before the coronation, ſaving thereby Ne. acas. 
7 ö : ennet, 
a charge of ſixty thouſand pounds. But if ſome authors are Bam, 
to be credited, the moſt confiderable retrenching was in the p. 628. 
words of the coronation oath, out of which, they pretend, Fchard, 
ſeveral material things were ſtruck, without ſpecifying the k 734. 
particulars. Others maintain, it is an aſperſion on archbiſhop 
Sancroft, who is ſuppoſed, without foundation, to have con- 
Tented to the abridging of the oath. As I have ſeen no proof 
on either fide, I forbear to decide. Thus much is certain, 
the crown not being fit for the king's head, was often in a 
tottering condition, and like to fall off. Mr. Henry Sidney Echars. 
ſupporting it once with his hand, pleaſantly told the king, Ibid. 
« This is not the firſt time our family hath ſupported the 
« crown” *. The people reckoned this an ill omen to the 
king, as well as another thing which happened the ſame day. 
In one of the churches in London, the king's arms, painted 
in a glaſs window, ſuddenly fell down and broke in peices, 
while the reſt of the window was ſtanding, without a poſſi- 
bility of diſcovering why. that part ſhould fall ſooner than 
the reſt b. | : | | 
The ſame day that the king was crowned at London, the Proceedings 
Parliament of Scotland met at Evioburzh, William Douglaſs, bow. ue 
duke of Queenſbury, being lord high-commiſhoner, his Scotland. 
lord was entirely in the king's party, but not in ſuch a manner Gazerres, 
as to pretend to ſacrifice to him the Proteſtant religion and his 3 
country's liberties. Before he left London in order for Scot- p 63 5: 
CA 7 


wauld be trueſt to their, religion, and III. p. 735. 
reckoned that thoſe would be faith- Kc. 


8 Mr, Sidney, who was afterwards 
earl of Rumney in king William's 
reign, was one of the principal inſuu- 


ments in the downfal af king James, 
and one of the firſt that went ang 
joined the prince of Orange. Rapin. 
h, The erown was not well titted, to 
the king's head: it came down too far, 
and covered the upper part of his face. 
The canopy carried over him did. alſo 
break. But to take ſuch things for 
omens is ridiculous. Turner preached 
the coronation. ſermon, in wich he 
ſet forth thar part of Conſtan ius Chlo- 
rus's hiſtory, wherein he tied who 


fylleſt to himſelf who, were trucit to 
their God, The king and queen re- 
folyed to have all gone in the Proteſ- 
tant form, and to aflift in all the 
prayers: only the K ng would not re- 
ceive the ſacrament, In this certainly 
his prieſts diſpenſed with him, and he 
had ſuch ſenſes given him of the oath, 
that he either took it as a fin wich a 
re:o.ution not to keep ir, or he had a 
reſerved meaning in h.s own mind, 
Burnet, p. 628. e 


land, 


Iyer, 


10 
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James II. land, he told the king plainly, he could not engage to ſerve 


1685. 


him in any thing but what ſhould be agreeable to the laws; 


» whereupon the king proteſted to him, he had no intention 


GCazettes, 
Ibid, 


The lord 
commiſ- 
ſioner's 

4 „ch R 
Gazettes, 
No, 2031, 


lens that murdered the archbiſhop of 


to make any breach either in the eſtabliſhed religion or the 
laws. | | | | 
The king's letter to the Scotch parliament ran, © That the 
te many experiences he had of the loyalty and exemplary for- 
2 ar of that ancient kingdom, by their repreſentatives 
“ aſſembled in parliament in the reign of his brother, made 
&« him deſirous to call them together in the beginning of his 
<« reign, to give them an opportunity not only of ſhewing 
c their duty, but alſo to be exemplary to others in their de- 
c monſtrations of their affection to his perſon, and com- 
<« pliance with his deſires. That which he had to propoſe 
<« to them at this time, was what was as neceſlary for their 
« ſafety as his ſervice, and had a greater tendency to ſecure 
c their own privileges and properties, than the aggrandizing 
c his power, which, however, he was reſolved to maintain 
« in its greateſt luſtre, that he might be the more enabled to 
defend and protect their religion as eſtabliſhed by law, and 
ce their rights and properties, againſt phanatical * con- 
e trivances, murderers, aſſaſſins *, which had brought 
e them into ſuch difficulties, as only the ſteady reſolutions 
of his brother and thoſe employed by him, could have 
«<< ſaved them from the moſt horrid confuſions and inevitable 
„ ruin, That nothing had been left unattempted by thoſe 
< inhuman traitors, to overturn their peace; and therefore 
* he hoped they would be wanting in nothing to ſecure 
* themſelves and him.” a = 
The High commiſſioner ſeconded the king's letter with a 
ſpeech, wherein he gave them aſſurance of his majeſty's reſo- 
lution to protect and maintain the religion and government 
of their church as by law eſtabliſhed ! ; and alſo the ſubjects 
ights and properties, in ſuch manner, that no perſon ſhould 
— injured by any arbitrary oppreſſions of ſoldiers or others; 
and he would condeſcend as much in the buſineſs of the ex- 
ciſe and militia as could be juſtly expected. And, on the 
other ſide, his majeſty expected from them, to aſſert the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, and to eſtabliſh the re- 
venue as amply upon him and his ſucceſſors, as it was en- 


i The rigid Covenanters and Preſ- St, Andrew, Id. 
byterians were called Fanatics by the I The ſame as in England, none 
court, Rapin, | other being then tolerated in Scot- 
k Among theſe were the Per- land. Id. | 


Joyed 
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joyed by the king his brother. In the laſt place, the lord- James II. 
commiſſioner deſired in very pathethic terms, that effectual 1685. 
means might be found to deſtroy the phanatical party, who 
were wretches of ſuch monſtrous principles and practices, 
as paſt ages never heard, nor thoſe to come will hardly be- 
lieve. 4 8 
Theſe phanatical murderers and aſſaſſins could be no other 
than the Preſbyterians of Scotland, who were properly the 
body of the nation, to whom was imputed the murder of 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, as if it had been cammitted 
by the determination of the whole Preſbyterian party. 
James Drummond, earl of Perth, lord chancellor, made Gazetter, 
a ſpeech likewiſe, in which he enlarged on the king's great _ 
virtues. I do not know whether he was yet a Papiſt, but at 
leaſt, preſently after, he embraced the Catholic religion, and 
by that infallible means ſupplanted the duke of Queenſbury. 
The parliament returned a very humble and ſubmiſſive an- Ibia, 
ſwer to the king, promiſing to do whatever he deſired. To 
perform which promiſe they forthwith paſſed the three follow- 
ing acts. | 
By the firſt act were ratified all ſtatutgs paſſed in._the late No. 2032. 
reign for the ſecurity of religion as at preſent profeſſed with- 
in the kingdom. 
By the ſecond, they annexed the exciſe of foreign and 24 
inland commodities to the crown of Scotland for ever. 
By the third, they ordained, that all ſuch perſons, as be- 
ing Cited in cafe of high-treaſon, field or houſe conventicles, 
or church irregularities, ſhould refuſe to give teſtimony,ſhould 
be liable to be puniſhed as guilty of thoſe crimes reſpectively, 
in which they refuſed to be witneſſes, | 
Before the meeting of the parliament of England, which Trial of Ti- 
was called the igth of May, three perſons, odious to the _— : 
king, the Papiſts, and the prevailing party, were brought to IV. p. 1. 
their trials. The firſt was the famous Titus Oates, diſco- Burnet, 
verer of the Popiſh plot, and one of the witneſſes againſt the Nl 
condemned Jeſuits. He was accuſed of perjury on two points p. 437. 
of his evidence, namely, for arffiming upon oath, that he Echard. 
was preſent at the grand conſult held at London the 24th of * 
April 1678, where, as he pretended, the reſolution of killing 
the king was taken. Secondly, for ſaying, that father Ire- 
land, an executed Jeſuit, was at London ſuch a day. To 
convict him of theſe two real or pretended crimes, he was 
brought before chief-juſtice Jefferies at the King's-Bench bar, 
the 8th and gth of. May 1685. As I have amply ſpoken of 
this matter in the reign of Charles II, I ſhall not repeat here 


what 


A AE. — — 


. — er 
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James II. what bas been already ſaid, but confine myſelf to ſhow the 
153, partiality wherewith Gates was tried and condemned. 
—- [In the firſt place, immediately. after the indictment was 
N read, and before any witneſs was heard, the attorney-general, 
% Sir Robert Sawyer, made a ſpeech, declaring, Oates was 
«© one of the greateſt impoſtors that ever did appear upon 
ce the ſtage, either in this kingdom or any other nation.” 
It muſt be obſerved, this attorney-general had been one of 
the counſel for the king in 1678, to ſupport and improve 
Oates's evidence. 
2. Twenty witneſſes from St. Omer's were produced, 
who ſwore, that Oates was at that place the 24th of April 
1678, at the very time that he ſaid he was preſent at the 
grand conſult. It is obſervable, that theſe very witneſſes 
had depoſed the ſame thing in 1678, and that the jury had 
not regarded their evidence. But in 1685 there was not the 
leaſt reaſon to reject their depoſitions. 
r. 26, &, 3. Oates deſired it might he obſerved, that the king's coun- 
cil who were now againſt him, had been for him in the trials 
of the five Jeſuits, and particularly the attorney and ſollicitor- 
general: that lord chicf-juftice Jefferies, before whom his 
cauſe was pleading, was among the king's counſel in 1678, 
and did then expreſsly declare, That the verdict againſt the 
p. 29 « five Jeſuits was a juſt verdict.“ As he laid great ſtreſs upon 
the verdicts given upon his depoſitions, he was told, that 
theſe verdicts had been diſbelieved ſeveral times, as well as 
believed. Moreover, the records of the trials of Sir George 
Wakeman and the earl of Caſtlemain were produced, who 
being accuſed of the pretended plot, had been acquitted, and 
depoſed upon oath, that Oates had not ſaid one word of 
truth. : 
4. Oates demanded, ©* Whether a Papiſt in caſe of reli- 
„ gion might be believed?“ It was replied, He might.” 
And as if the queſtion had been impertinent and foreign to 
the purpoſe} juſtice Withens aſked him, Whether he was 
„ come there to preach ?” | 
F. Oates urged the lord Coke's practice, who would not 
allow of a Popiſh recuſant for a witneſs, even between part 
and party. To which it was anſwered in general, that this 
practice was contrary to law. : | 
6. He ſaid, that the witneſſes againſt him were brought 
up in a feminary, againſt law, Jettcries replied, fo was a 
Diſſenter. 
7. He inſiſted upon the ſtatute of the 27th year of Elizabeth 
againſt ſeminary prieſts and Jeſuits. Whereupon Jefferies 
aſked 
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aſked him, whether the witneſſes owned themſelves to be James II. 


rieſts and Jeſuits ? | 
8. He pleaded the ſtatute of the third of Charles I. to 
which Jefferies anſwered, It was nothing to the purpoſe. 


— 


9 Paſtly, He repreſented, that the lord Shaftſbury, upon? “ 


his trial, moving that he might have liberty to bring an in- 
dictment of 'perjury againſt the witneſſes that accuſed him, 
the eourt over-ruled the motion, and would not ſuffer the 
king's evidence to be indicted of perjury, nor the Popiſh plot 
called in queſtion. He inferred from thence, that havin 
been himſelf evidence for the king, he could not for that rea- 
ſon be indicted of perjury. Jefteries told him all this was 
nothing to the purpoſe. Then ſumming up the evidence, he 
concluded with theſe words: There does not remain the 
<< leaſt doubt, but that Oates is the blackeſt and moſt perjured 
« villain that ever appeared upon the face of the earth. 


The jury withdrawing about a quarter of an hour brought 1þi4. p. 66. 


him in guilty of the perjury he was accuſed of. 

The next day he was tried upon the ſecond indictment 
of perjury, concerning father Ireland. Above forty witneſſes 
were produced againſt him, nine of whom were Proteſtants, 
who ſwore, that Ireland was in Staffordſhire when Oates ſaid 
he was in London “, and he was alſo. found guilty of this 

inditment. What is moſt ſtrange, ſome pretend, there is 
not the leaſt appearance of injuſtice or partiality in the verdict 
again{t Oates, but on the contrary, the partiality is evident 
in the verdict againſt the five Jeſuits. I leave it to the un- 
biafſed reader to compare them and judge, But at leaſt it 
cannot be denied, there was a great deal of paſſion in the 


ſentence againſt Oates, and much more in the execution of May 16, 


the ſame. The ſentence was as follows. 

1. That he ſhould pay for a fine one thouſand marks 
upon each indictment. _ 

2. That he ſhould be ſtript of all his canonical habits. 

3. That he ſhould ſtand in the pillory before Weſtminſter- 
Hall gate upon Monday next, for an hour's time, with a 
paper over his head (which he muſt firſt walk with round 
about to all the courts in Weſtminſter-Hall) declaring his 
crime ; and that upon the firſt indictment. 

4. That for the ſecond indictment, he ſnould, upon Tueſ- 
day, ſtand in the pillory at the Royal Exchange in London, 
for an hour, with the ſame inſcription. 


m Tt undeniably appeared, from London at that t'tms. See R. Coke, 
the bogks of one Hinton, a Goldſmith p. 350. 
in Lombard-fareet, that I'glans was ia 


5. On 
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5. On Wedneſday he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to 


Newgate. 


—— 6. On Friday he ſhould be whipt from Newgate to Ty- 


burn. 

7. And for annual commemofations, upon every 24th of 
April, as long as he ſhould live, he was to ſtand in the pillory 
at Tyburn, juſt oppoſite to the gallows, for an hour. | 

8. That, upon every gth of Auguſt, he was to ſtand in the 
pillory at Weſtminſter-hall gate, becauſe he had ſworn that 
Ireland was in town between the 8th and 12th of Auguſt. 
The like on every roth of Auguſt at Charing-croſs, and over- 
againſt the 'Temple-gate every 11th of Auguſt. And upon 
every 2d of Septefnber he was to do the ſame at the Royal- 
Exchange. All this he was to do every year during his life, 
and be committed a cloſe priſoner as long as he lived. 

After pronouncing this ſentence, Jefferies added, that if 


- it had been in his power, Oates ſhould have been condemned 


to die, 

It muſt be obſerved, that ſtanding in the pillory, which in 
other countries only expoſes to ſhame, is in England ſome- 
thing more: for it is permitted to pelt thoſe that ſtand there, 
with dirt, and all forts of naſtineſs, and it often happens 


that the mob abuſe this liberty, and throw rotten eggs and 


even ſtones at the priſoner. 

But what was thought moſt barbarous in this ſentence, 
was the ordering a man to be whipt twice in three days. 
Some charitable perſons uſed their endeavours to beg off part 


of this wretched man's puniſhment, and made application to 


the queen, intreating her to intercede for him, at leaſt with 
regard to the ſecond ſcourging. But all interceſſion was in 
vain. The ſentence was executed with all imaginable rigour 
and barbarity. The firſt day he was tied to a cart, and as 
the hangman no doubt was commanded not to ſpare him, he 
executed the order with ſuch cruelty, as was unknown to the 
Engliſh nation. Oates ſwooned away ſeveral times the firſt 


day, with the extremity of the anguiſh. We may judge 


Trial of 
Pan:erfield, 
Bernet. 


what he endured the ſecond day, when his wounds were yet 
freſh. In a word, his ſuſtaining ſuch great torments, and 
eſcaping with life, was looked upon as ſomething miraculous, 
Every one was ſenſible that both in the ſentence and in the 
execution revenge had a greater ſhare than juſtice, and that 
he was made a ſacrifice to the manes of the five Jeſuits exe- 
cuted in the late reign. eee” 

The next victim to the Catholics, not long after Oates, 
was Thomas Dangerfield, who diſcovered the pretended ow. 
4 | # tub- 
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tub-plot, which he had laid to the charge of the Proteſtants. James II. 
But afterwards, not being able to maintain before the council 1685. 
what he had depoſed, he confeſſed, he was perſuaded to in- 
vent it by the counteſs of Powis, and the Popiſh lords in the ?: 537- 
Tower. Moreover, he had publiſhed a narrative of all the, 2. 
ſecret practices uſed as well to corrupt him, as to render the Ecturs, 
plot probable. As he owned, he had received money from 
the late king and the duke of Vork, the laſt would never 
ſuffer ſuch an offence to go unpuniſhed, when he came to be 
king. Dangerfield therefore was committed to priſon, and 
indicted for publiſhing a ſcandalous libel. He was tried and 
brought in guilty by the jury, after which he received judg- = e 
ment at the King's-Bench bar, That he ſhould ſtand twice he whipped, 
« in the pillory ; that he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to 

4 Newgate on one day, and from Newgate to Tyburn on 

« another, and ſhould pay a fine of five hundred pounds.” 

The ſcourging was executed with rigour, though with leſs 

cruelty than on Oates. The ſecond day, Dangerfield, after 

the whipping was over, being in a coach againſt Hatton: He is killes. 
Garden, Robert Frances, a barriſter of Grey's-Inn, came 

to the coach-ſide, and uſing ſome inſulting expreſſions, 
Dangerfield returned a reproachful anſwer . Frances hav- 

ing a ſmall cane in his hand, thruſt it into his eye with all 

his force, which in two hours put an end to his life. Frances 

was condemned to be hanged, and was executed according- 

I, the king, though ſtrongly ſollicited for a pardon, not 
thinking proper to leave ſuch a crime unpuniſhed e., 

Richard Baxter, a Preſbyterian miniſter, famous for his > 
voluminous writings during the troubles, in favour of his - - 3-0 
religion againſt the church of England, was the third inſtance Kenner, 
of the mildneſs of the new government. As he could not Fab 
be proceeded againſt for his books publiſhed during the trou- 1, 2. 743- 

bles, by reaſon of the act of indemnity, occaſion was 
taken to proſecute him for a late book, intitled, A Para- 
phraſe on the New Teſtament; wherein it was pretended, 
there were ſeveral ſeditious paſſages, and highly reflecting on 
the biſhops. Baxter being brought before Jefferies at the May 18, 
King's-Bench bar, and moving, that farther time might be 
allowed him for his trial, Jefferies, with his uſual moderation, 


n Frances {aid te him, „ How 


«& new, friend, have you had your 


© heat this mcrning ?”* Upon which: 


the other, with two or three curſes, 
called him“ Son of a whore." Echard 
Tom. III. p. 742. 


, 


Some ſay, that Frances was 8 vi- 


rulent Papiſt; and others, that he wag 
a Proteſtant : but others obſerve, that 
he was only inſtructed to die in the 
profeſſion of being of the church of 
England, as by law eftabliſhed, Ken: 
wy p. 438. Echard, Tom, III. Pe. 
742» 


cried 


proper to ſhow the paſhon and greatly e in this 


« he had been ſo moderate with feſpect to the church of 
England, and had fpoken fo honourably of ner 


ce that he had incurred the genſure of many. of łhe 


iſlenters 


upon that account. Jefferies, laying afide on this occa- 
ſion the office of a judge to turn evidence, armed, “ That 
« Baxter was an enemy to the name and thing, the office 


« and perfons of bags. 
counſel, probably for de 


endin 


and N reprimanded the 


& their cauſe too well. Then, 


ſpeaking to Baxter, he fail, “ Richard, thou art an old fel- 
<« low, an old knave, thou haſt written books enough to load 
<« a cart, every one as full of ſedition, I might ſay treafon, 
eas an egg is full of meat. Hadſt thou been whipped out of 
e thy writing trade forty years ago, it had becn happy. Thou 
ce pretendeft to be a preacher of the goſpel of peace, and 


4 Williams, Rotherham, Atwood, and 
1 Phipps, all retained by Sir Hent 
1 Aſhurft, Who had a particular ref 

| for Baxter, It may be noted of Bax- 
ter, that ſoon after the reſtoration he 
refuſed the biſhopfic of Herefofd, and 


— 


p Baxter's counſel were Wallop, 


ce thou haſt one foot in the grave; it is time for thee to begin 
« to think what account thou intendeſt to give. But leave 
| 5: thee to thyſelf, and I ſee thou'lt go on as thou haſt begun; 
but by the grace of God I will look after thee, I know 
| thou haſt a mighty party, and I ſee a great many of the 


when turned out of his living with the 
reſt, ſent back a penſion of a huagred 
pounds a years offered him by the king. 


He frequently attended divine ſervice 


in the church of England, went to the 
ſacrament, and perſuaded others to do 
the ſame, Echard, Tom, III. p. 743 


brother- 
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ce brotherhood in corners, waiting to ſee what will become of James II. 
c their mighty Don; and a doctor of the party [Dr. Bates] 1685. 
at your elbow; but by the grace of Almighty God I will Gnypnned 


% cruſt you all. ” 

The chief juſtice in ſumming up the evidence ſaid; It is 
c notoriouſly known, that there has been a deſign to ruin 
<« the king and the nation; and this has been the main in- 

« cendiary : he is as modeſt now as can be ; but time was, 

« when-no man was ſo ready at Bind your kings in chains, 

“ and your nobles in fetters of iron; and to your tents, O - 
<« [ſrael !* Gentlemen, for God's fake do not let us be gulled 
% twice in an age.” 

It manifeſtly appears from theſe laſt words of Jefferies, that 
Baxter's book was only a pretence to puniſh him for what he 
had done during the troubles. However that be, ſuch was 
the impartial manner in which this judge directed the jury. 
There is ſcarce a man who will deny, that, as well during 
this reign, as in the latter part of the former, all the juries 
were packed, and had engaged beforehand to be guided by 
the court. In concluſion, Baxter being found guilty, judg- 
ment was given againſt him, to be fined five hundred marks 
to lic in priſon till he paid it, and to be bound to his good — 
haviour for ſeven years. 

The parliament met the 19th of May. But the king was The parlia- 
pleaſed that the commons ſhould firſt chooſe their ſpeaker; Kenner, 
before he made his | ſpeech to both houſes, The choice fell , 


ling came to the LOR the 22 of May, and made the 
following ſpeech to both houſes. As he had that morning 
received advice of the earl of Argyle's arrival in Scotland, it 
gave him occaſion to add ſomething to his ſpeech. 


My lords and gentlemen, _ The king's 
a ter it pleaſed Almighty God, to take to his mercy 8 


the late king my deareſt brother, and to bring me to Gazenes 

the peaccable poſſeſſion of the throne of my anceſtors, Iimme- No. 2236. 
<< diately reſolved to call a parliament, as the beſt means to ſettle 

<< every thing upon thoſe foundations, as may make my reign 

<< botheaſyand happy to you: towards which, I am diſpoſed to 
contribute all that is fit for me to do. What I ſaid to my 
privy- council, at my firſt coming there, I am deſirous to re- 

new to you; wherein I fully declared m opinion concern- 

« ing the principles of the church of England, whoſe mem+- 

bers have ſhewn themſelves ſo eminently loyal i in the worſt 


cc of 


FRE HSO Nr 
of times, in defence of my father, and ſupport of my bro- 
ther, of bleſſed memory, that I will always take care to 
defend and ſupport it: J will make it my ws toe to pre- 
ſerve this government both in church and ſtate, as it now is 
by law eſtabliſhed; and as I will never depart from the juſt 
rights and perogative of the crown, ſo I will never invade 
any man's property: and you may be ſure, that wing, 
heretofore ventured my life in the 4 of this nation, 
will ſtill go as far as any man in preſerving it in all its juſt 
rights and liberties. 
* And having given you this aſſurance concerning the care 
Iwill have of your religion and property, Which I have 
choſen to do in the ſame words I uſed at my firſt coming 
to the crown, the hetter to evidence to you, that I ſpoke 
them not by chance, and, conſequently, that you may the 
more firmly rely upon a promiſe ſo ſolemnly made; I can- 
not doubt, that I ſhall fail of ſuitable returns from you, 
with all imaginable uy and kindneſs on your part ; and 
particularly, in what relates to the ſettling of my revenue, 
and continuing it during my life, as it was in the time of 
the king my brother. I might uſe many arguments to en- 
force this Land. from the benefit of trade, the ſupport 
of the navy, the neceſſity of the crown, and the well- be- 
ing of the government itſelf; which I muſt not ſuffer to 
be precarious: but I am confident, your own conſid era- 
tion of what is juſt and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you 
whatſoever might be enlarged upon this occaſion. There 
is one popular argument, which I foreſee may be uſed 
againſt what I aſk of you, from the inclination men ma 
have for frequent parliaments, which ſome may think will 
be the beſt ſecured, by feeding me from time to time, b 
ſuch proportions as they ſhall think convenient: and this 
argument, it being the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the 
throne. I will anſwer once for all, that this would be a 
very improper method to take with me, and that the beſt 
wa to engage me to meet you often, is always to uſe me 
well *. I expect therefore that you will comply with 
me in what I have deſired, and that you will do it ſpeedily, 
*« that this may be a ſhort ſeſſion, and that we may meet 
again to all our ſatisfactions.“ 


2 The king's aim, in this latter the houſe, „ That it was ſafeſt to 


part of his ſpeech, was to prevent a © grant the revenue only for a term of 
motion, which was talked of abroad, „ years, Burnet, p. 638. 
though none ventured to make it in | 


y | cc My 
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« My lords and gentlemen, 0 James II. 

I] muſt acquaint you, that I have had news this morring 1685. 
< from Scotland, that Argyle is landed in the Weſt- High- 
< lands, with the men he brought with him from Holland; 
and that there are two declarations publiſhed, one in the 
<< name of all thoſe in arms there, the other in his own ; it 
« would be too long for me to repeat the ſubſtance of them, 
<« it is ſufficient to tell you, I am charged with uſurpation 
„ and tyranny : the ſhorter of them I have directed to be 
« forthwith communicated to you. I will take the belt care 
I can, that this declaration of their own treaſon and rebel- 
lion may meet with the reward it deſerves: and I will not 
doubt, but that you will be the more zealous to ſupport 
* the government, and give me my revenue as I have deſired 
it, without delay,” 

I ſhall make upon this ſpeech, three remarks, the import- Remarks on 
ance whereof will hereafter appear. The firſt is, that when P42 
the king renewed to his parliament the promiſe he had made 
to the council, to preſerve the government both in church and 
ſtate, as it was by law eſtabliſned, nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than the performance of it. This will 
very clearly appear in the ſequel. Wherefore this promiſe 
was only a lure uſed by the king to engage the parliament to 
enable him to proceed without them. This happened 2c- 
cordingly ; for this parliament, which had but two ſhort ſei- 
ſions, was the only one the king called in his reign. 

The ſecond remark is, that when the king ſaid, he would 

not ſuffer the government to be precarious, (that is, to de- 
pend upon the ſupplies the parliament ſhould grant him from 
time to time) he plainly intimated, he meant to govern in 
a different manner from his predeceſſors, ſince among all the 
kings of England, there was never any whoſe government 
was not ſupported by the aids of the parliaments. 
The third is, that the objection which he foreſaw would 
be made to his deſire concerning his revenue, was fo ſtrong, 
that he could find no other reaſon to anſwer it, than a me- 
nace, which ought rather to induce the parliament to guard 
againſt it. For if the king, in caſe of refuſal, thought 
himſelf powerful enough to make the parliament repent, 
how much greater reaſon was there to fear, if he ſhould be 
3 to proceed without the parliament, and to execute his 
threat. | 

This parliament, according to ſome hiſtorians, was better Various opi- 
compoſed than any for ſome years paſt. All the members "9 « = 
| were nch, zealous for their 5 good churchmen, averie jm. 
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2 that the like had never been ſeen. 


Echard, 


III. p. 744. 


Burnet, 


p. 625. 
R. Coke, 


p. 338. 
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to all republican or anti-monarchial principles, faithful to 
the king, and of ſo wonderful harmony among themſelves, 
The meaning of all which 
in ſhort is, that they were Tories without any, mixture of 
Republicans, Preſbyterians, or Whigs. This parliament 
conſiſted indeed of perſons prepoſſeſſed in favour of the king, 
who imagining that, according to his promiſe, he would 
never meddle with the laws or religion, believed it a ſignal 
ſervice to the kingdom, to enable the king to oppoſe s 
tually the attempts of the Whigs. They were miſtaken in 
their ſuppoſition : but it cannot be inferred from their 
conduct, that they intended to betray the nation's intereſts, 
as they plainly ſhowed afterwards. 

Other hiſtorians do not give the ſame idea of this parlia- 
ment. They pretend, the members for the moſt part, bein 
elected by the intrigues of the court, were Tories, and — 
violent for the doctrine of paſſive-obedience, and for that rea- 
ſon ſurrendered the liberties of the people, and paved the way 
for the king to become abſolute, by granting him ſuch a re- 
venue as enabled him to govern without a parliament *. 

Though theſe two aſſertions with reſpect to this parlia- 
ment, ſeem to be oppoſite, it is, however, eaſy to reconcile 
them, on ſuppoſition of a thing which is very true, namely, 
the parliament was deceived by the king's promiſes, So, the 
only difference between theſe two opinions, is, that the 
Whigs accuſe the Tories of betraying the intereſt of their 
country with premeditated deſign, and the Tories, without 
denying that they acted indeed againſt the intereſts of the 
kingdom, maintain that they did ſo through a too great con- 
fidence in the king's word, given from the throne in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. It will hereafter be ſeen, that the parlia- 
ment had no ſuch intention, as is imputed to them : but I 
cannot ſay their imprudence may be fo eaſily vindicated. 


d Burnet ſays of this parliament, 
that all arts were uſed to manage elec- 


tions, ſo that the king ſhould have a 


parliament to his mind. Complaints 
came vp from all parts of England, of 
the injuſtice and violence uſed in elec- 
tions beyond what had ever been prac- 
tiſed in former times. In the new 
charters that had been granted, the 
election of the members was taken out 


of the hands of the inhabitants, and 


reſtored to the corporation-men, all 
thoſe being left out, who were not ac- 
ceptable at court. In ſome boroughs 


they could not find a number of men 
to be depended upon: ſo the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen were made corpo- 
ration- men: and in ſome places, per- 
ſons of other counties, not ſo much as 
known in the borough, were named. 
This was praCtiſed in the moſt avowed 
manner in Cornwal by the earl of Bath, 
who put the offtcers of the gua 
in almoſt all the charters of that 
ty, ſo that the king was ſureW'" forty 
four votes on all occaſions. There were 
not above forty but what were thus 
choſen, Burnet, p. 625. 


How- 
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However this be, both houſes, pleaſed with the king's James II. 
ſpeech, waited on him the ſame day with an addreſs of thanks; 1685. 
to which the king anſwered, ** That he was very wel 
< pleaſed with their thanks, and could repeat no more than Both houſes 
« what he had ſaidin the morning, and they ſhould find 3 888 
„ that he would be as good as his word.” His anſwer, 

This confirmation was fo agreeable to the commons, that Gazertes. 
when they returned to their houſe, they voted immediately, — aa as 
nemine contradicente, ** That all the revenue enjoyed by the Vote for 
late king at his death, ſhould be granted to his preſent &2»ting the 
«© majeſty, and ſettled upon him during life.” Thus the „ende 2 
conſtant and ordinary revenue of the late king, which, ac- Charles IL 
cording to the intent of the firſt parliament, held in his reign, oed. 
was to be twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, but 
which amounted to above double that ſum; this revenue, I ſay, 
which two parliaments had ſpent about two years in ſettling, 
was granted to James II in the ſpace of two hours. They 
who ſpeak moſt moderately of this revenue, compute it at 
more than two millions. But a hiſtorian © pretends, that R. Coke. 
including the one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, en- P. 337. 
joyed by the king while duke of York, and annexed to the ; 
crown, the whole amounted to above two millions five hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds. This liberality was not 
founded upon the ſervices the king when duke of York had 
done the nation, but ſolely upon his promiſes to ſupport the 
government of the church and ſtate. But, through extreme 
prejudice, the parliament was not aware, that by granting 
the king for life ſuch an immenſe revenue, they enabled him 
to maintain an army and fleet without the aſſiſtance of par- 
liament, and conſequently to ſubdue thoſe that ſhould dare 
to oppoſe his will, as he did accordingly. 

The commons having given the king ſo real a demonſtra- The popiſh 
tion of their zeal and affection, the lords were willing like- 8 
wiſe to ſhow him how much they were devoted to him in . 
whatever lay in their power. To that end, the king having the earl of 
ſent a noli proſequi upon the indictments againſt the Popiſh Bend 
lords, who had been priſoners in the tower for the plot, III. 1 247 
and againſt the earl of Danby, the houſe of peers annul- 
led their order of the 19th of March 1678-9, and entire- 
ly diſcharged thoſe lords who had been releaſed only upon 


bail. 


© Roger Coke, who ſays that the four hundred thouſand pounds, beſides 
cuſtoms, and other branches of tle re-. the hundied and fifty thouſard pounds. 

venue, amounted to two millions and Tom. II. p. 337. 
- Theſe 
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JamesIT. Theſe proceedings in favour of the Popiſh lords, made 
168;. way for a bill to reverſe the attainder of the lord viſcount 

= Stafford in 1680. The fole reaſon alledged in the bill for 

Bill in the the reverſal was in theſe words: Whereas it is now ma- 
houſe of «e nifeſt, that the ſaid William late viſcount Stafford was in- 


Lords t 5 1 
ore the ©* nocent of the treaſon laid to his charge, and the teſtimony, 


lord Staf-= © whereupon he was found guilty was falſe. Be it enacted, 
eo vr t- Kc.“ Thus, the preparers of the bill founded the lord 
— Stafford's innocence upon Oates's being condemned for per- 
d. 4% jury, though in Oates's trial there was not a word of his 
— g teſtimony againſt Stafford. Nevertheleſs, the bill was paſſed 
+ £74" by a maſority of voices. But ſuch of the lords “ as oppoſed 
it, entered their diſſents for the following reaſons : 

1. Becauſe the aſſertion in the bill of its © being now ma- 
<« nifeſt, that the late viſcount Stafford died innocent, and 
that the teſtimony by which he was convicted was falſe,” 
which are the ſole grounds and reaſons given to ſupport the 
bill, are deſtitute of all proof, warrant, or teſtimony, or mat- 
ter of record before us. | 

2. That the record of the King's-Bench, read at the com- 
mittce, concerning the convictions, laſt term, of one of the 
witneſſes for perjury, in collateral points of proofs, of no af- 
finity to the lord Stafford's trial, and given ſeveral years be- 
fore, it is conceived, can be no ground to invalidate the teſ- 
timony upon which the ſaid Viſcount was convicted, which 
could never legally be by one witneſs, and was in fact by 
the judgment of his peers, on the evidence of at leaſt 
three. 

3. It is conceived, the ſaid judgment in the King's-Bench 
was unprecedented, illegal, and e derogatory to the 
honour, judicature, and authority of this court, who have 
power to queſtion and puniſh ue of witneſſes before 
them, and ought not to be impoſed upon by the judgments of 
inferior courts, or their attainder of a peer invalidated by im- 
plication ; and the Popiſh plot, ſo condemned, purſued, and 
puniſhed by his late majeſty and four parliaments, after pub- 
lic ſolemn devotion through the whole kingdom, by autho- 
rity of church and ſtate, to be eluded to the arraignment and 
{canal of the government; and only for reſtoring the family 
Ff one Popiſh lord. And all this being without any matter 
judicially appearing before us to introduce the ſame; and the 


The carls of Angleſey, Radnor, Kennet. p. 44r, 442. 
Stanfo.d, Clare; and tne lo1d Eure. | | 


records 
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records of the trial not ſuffered to be read, for the informa- James II. 


tion of the truth, before the paſſing of the bill. | 1685. 
4. For many other weighty reaſons, offered and given bc- 
divers peers in the two days debate of this bill, both at the i 


committee, and in the houſe. 

Theſe reaſons plainly ſhow, in my opinion, that the lords, Ke wet. 
in paſſing this bill, deſigned rather to oblige the king than 7. 2. 
do juſtice to the memory of the lord Stafford. But the com- 
mons had not the fame complaiſance, ſince it was dropt after 
the ſecond reading, and never heard of more, they having no 
intention toſtcengthen or encourage the Popiſh party. 

The parliament of Scotland was ſtill extremely zealous for Act of par- 
the king's intereſt. Beſides the acts before- mentioned, they 12 Fas 
paſſed one for granting the king during life the yearly ſum of Kennst. 
two hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds; and another, de- p. 416. 
claring, That the giving or taking the national covenant, or Fr” | 
the ſolemn league and covenant, or owning them as lawful  * © 98 
cr obligatory, ſhould incur the crime of high-treaſon. 

Since the earl of Argyle's eſcape after his condemnation in Projects of 
1681, he had kept himſelf concealed at Amſterdam, very 2 e | 
few perſons in Scotland knowing where he was. He waited ets gr 
there for a favourable opportunity either to make his peace Monmouth, 
with the king, or to raiſe in Scotland, where he thought he; _ 
had many friends, an inſurrection, which ſhould put him 2. 629. 
8 in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. He believed a fair occaſion 
offered for an inſurrection after the death of Charles II, know- 
ing that the duke of York, who was to ſucceed, was beloved 
neither in Scotland nor England, For though, in both king- 
doms, the government, and all the public offices, were in 
the hands of the Tories, the earl of Argyle imagined, that if 
by his credit he could raiſe an army in Scotland, all the Preſ- 
byterians would liſt under his banner, and then his party 
would be much ſuperior to the king's. 

While he was full of theſe thoughts, the prince of Orange, Burnet. 
foreſeeing the king his father-in-law would ſoon deſire the ?: * 
States to deliver up the duke of Monmouth, adyiſed him to 
retire elſewhere. The duke followed his advice and with- 
drew to Bruſſels, But fearing he was not ſafe there, and 
that the court of Spain would think prc per to ſacrifice him to 
king James, he repaired priyately to Amſterdam, where he 
had frequent conferences with Argyle. "They had nothir g 
ready to make an attempt, which might have the leaſt ap- 


© Burnet ſays the bill fuck with havirg no mind to reverſe and condemn 
the lords and would not go down, they paſt proceedings, p. 640. 


B 4 pearance 
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l James II. pearance of ſucceſs. They were both without money, and 
| 1685. not ſure of friends in England or Scotland to ſecond their 
f WA projects. Mean while, the carl of Argyle meeting at Am- 
Id. p. 629. ſterdam with a rich widow, who lent him ten thouſand 
; pounds, this unexpected ſupply fo encouraged him, that he 
reſolved to make a decent in Scotland, where he hoped, that 
his name, his credit, and the cauſe he intended to ſupport, 
would procure him friends enough. But the duke of Mon- 
mouth was not in ſo favourable a ſituation. He flattered 
himſelf, that the enmity of the Whigs againſt the duke of 
York would revive, when they ſhould ſee one at the head of 
their party; but he had yet no private correſpondence, with 
ſuch of the nobility and gentry, whoſe credit would be able 
Argyle per- to ſupport him, and moreover he wanted money. However, 
fuades Mon the earl of Argyle perceiving how advantagious it would be to 
mouth to in- . | 5 p 
vade Eng- him, that the duke of Monmouth ſhould make an invaſion in 
land. England, whilſt he ſhould himſelf do the like in Scotland, 
ld. p. 630. ſo managed that at length he perſuaded him to try the ſame 
fortune, though not till after the duke had long reſiſted his 
ſolicitations. Indeed, as the duke's affairs then ſtood, it was 
a raſh undertaking, eſpecially as it was to be executed when 
the parliament was ſitting. But ſome of his friends, very un- 
fit to manage ſuch a deſign, and who were tired with living 
in exile, did all they could to encourage him *. He there- 
fore promiſed Argyle, that as ſoon as he ſhould hear of his 
landing in Scotland, he would not fail to make a deſcent in 
England. „ | 
He hnds in Upon this poſitive promiſe, the earl of Argyle failed with 
1 three ſmall ſhips laden with arms for five thouſand men, 
oh ak 4 having with him ſome German officers and ſome ſoldiers 
Echard. liſted in Holland. He arrived the 5th of May before Orkney 
III. p. 749- in the north of Scotland, and ſent his ſecretary on ſhore for 
intelligence how the country ſtood affected. But the ſecre- 
tary being ſeized and brought to Edinburgh, the earl found 
nothing was to be done in thofe parts. Wherefore he put to 
May 20. fea again, and landed in the Weſt-Highlands, at a place 
called Dunſtafnage, a ruinous caſtle formerly his own. Here 
and 1-9 he left his arms and ammunition, and then publiſhed two de- 


* ere clarations mentioned by the king in his ſpeech to both houſes, 
Kennet. | 


p. 425, 426, f Particular'y Wade, Ferguſon, but that he being married to his dutcheſs 
chiefly the lord Grey, and the lady while he was indeed of the age of con- 
Wentworth, who followed him to ſent, but not capable of a free one, tho 
Bruffc}+ de:perately in love with him, marriage was null; ſo they lived toge- 
And both he and ſhe came to fancy, ther, Burnet, p. 630, 
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Whereupon the parliament of Scotland now fitting, paſſed James II. 
an act, That all the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould renew the 1685. 
oath of allegiance, and ſwear to aſſert the royal er: ae — 
whenever they ſhould be required, upon pain of baniſhment 8 gf the 
or impriſonment. | eee 
The King, as we have ſeen, communicated to the parlia- Echard, 
ment of England but one of Argyle's declarations : however — 4 Sf / wh 
preſently after he imparted alſo the other. Whereupon both 2 
houſes came to this reſolution. That they would aſſiſt his land reſolve 
majeſty with their lives and fortunes, againſt the earl of Ar- . Ki by 
yle and his adherents, and all other traitors whatſoever. Kennet” 
he king very gractouſly thanked them, and in his anſwer to p. 425. 


the lords, renewed his former promiſes. The king 


The committee appointed by the houſe of commons for —_ 


the affairs of religion, and which, no doubt, conſiſted of the p. 427. 
moſt zealous churchmen, conſidered the earl of Argyle's in- CO 
vaſion in Scotland, as an outrage committed by all the Preſ- tee of reli- 
byterians of both kingdoms, Though the particulars of this gion againſt 
invaſion could not yet be known, except only that the earl of wy : waa 
Argyle was landed in Scotland, and had publiſhed two decla- rejeaca. 
rations, the committee took occaſion to draw up two votes, Echard. 
namely, rſt, That it is the opinion of the committee, that IL. P. 757 
this houſe will ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and for- May 27. 
tunes, in defence of the reformed religion of the church of Kennet. 
England, as it is by law eſtabliſhed. 2djy, That an humble!“ "els 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to defire him to iſſue out 
a proclamation, to cauſe the penal laws to be put in execution 
againſt all Diſſenters whatſoever. This laſt vote was the 
pure effect of the committee's prejudice, founded on the king's 
promiſe, that he would ſupport and preſerve the church of 
England to the utmoſt of his power. Probably, they ima- 
gined, the king, though a Papiſt, was ready to proceed with 
vigour againſt all the enemies of that church. But the pre- 
vious queſtion being, Whether the queſtion ſhould then be 
put for the houſe to agree with the committee ? it was car- 
ried in the negative. It was conſidered, *twould not be 
agreeable to the king to cauſe the penal laws to be executed 
againſt all diſſenters, and conſequently againſt thoſe of his 
own x ligion. On the other hand, it was not proper to con- 
fine the order to the Preſbyterians in particular, without 
mention of the Papiſts. For theſe reaſons, the houſe, after 
mature deliberation, came to the following reſolution, nemi- 
ne contradicente, “That this houſe doth acquieſce, and en- 
* tirely rely, and reſt wholly ſatisfied on his majeſty's gra- 
cious word, and repeated declaration, to ſupport and de- 
fend 
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James II.“ fend the religion of the church of England, as it is now 

1685. © by law eſtabliſhed, © which is dearer to us than our lives.“ 

bis vote clearly ſhows, that though the commons and To- 
ries in genera] expreſſed a very great zeal for the king's in- 
tereſt, they had no intention to countenance the Romiſh re- 
ligion, though ſame of their enemies have been pleaſed to 
draw ſuch an inference, 

Purſuant to this reſolution, when the revenue-bill was 
ready, and the king come to the houſe of peers to give the 
royal aſſent, the ſpeaker of the commons made the following 
peech, | 


— * 
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« Mott gracious ſovereign, | | 
The ſteak- N E, the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the 
eh liter houſe of commons aſſembled in parliament, do 
May zo. af e preſent to your majeſty the revenue you was pleaſed to de- 
Kennet. ©* mand at the opening of this parliament, wherein we pro- 
p- #7; * ceeded with as much ſpeed, as the forms of paſſing bills of 
e Nur 

III. p. 752. that nature would admit. We bring not with it any bill 

„ for the preſervation and ſecurity of our religion, which is 
dearer to us than our lives. In that we acquieſce entirely 
and reſt wholly ſatisfied in your majeſty's gracious and ſa- 
cred word, repeated declarations, and aſſurance to ſupport 
and defend the religion of the church of England, as it is 
<< now by law eſtabliſhed. We preſent this revenue to your 
“ majeſty, without the condition of any additional, appro- 
e priating, or tacking clauſes whatſoever. And we humbly 
© beſeech your e @ to accept of it, and along with it our 
«© hearty prayers, Thar God Almighty would bleſs you with 

a long life, and happy reign to enjoy it.” 

Gazette Upon the paſling this bill, his majeity was pleaſed to make 
No. 2039. this ſpeech to both houſes. 
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„My lords and gentlemen, 
| Thank you very heartily for the bill you have preſented 
me this day; and I aſſure you, the readineſs and chear- 
fulneſs that hath attended the diſpatch of it, is as acceptable 
to me as the bill itſelf. After ſo happy a beginning, you 
may believe I would not call upon you unneceſſarily for an 
extraordinary ſupply: but when I tell you, that the ſtores 
of the navy and ordnance are extremely exhauſted ; that 
the anticipations upon ſeveral branches of the revenue are 
great and burthenſome ; that the debts of the king my 
brother, to his ſervants and family, are ſuch as deſerve. 
compaſſion; that the rebellion in Scotland, without putting 
© more 
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« more weight upon it than it really deſerves, muſt oblige James II. 
« me to conſiderable expence extraordinary: I am ſure ſuch 1685. 
« conſiderations will move you to give me an aid to provide 
for thoſe things, wherein the ſecurity, the eaſe and happi- 
te neſs of my government are ſo much concerned. But above 
“ all, I muſt recommend to you the care of the navy, the 
* ſtrength and glory of this nation, that you would put it 
„into ſuch a condition, as may make us conſidered and 
&« reſpected abroad. I cannot expreſs my concern upon this 
© o:caſton more ſuitable to my own thoughts of it, than b 
„ aſſuring you, I have a true Engliſh heart, as jealous of the 
% honour of the nation as you can be; and I pleaſe myſelf 
« with the hopes, that by God's bleſſing, and your aſſiſtance, 
& I may carry the reputation of it yet higher in the world 
«© than ever it has been in the time of any of my anceſtors. 
“ And as I will not call upon you for ſupplies, but when 
they are of public uſe and advantage, fo I promiſe you 
& that what you give me upon ſuch occaſions, ſhall be ma- 
% naged with good huſbandry; and I will take care it ſhall 
be employed to the uſes for which I aſk them.” 

If ever there was occaſion to repeat his promiſes concern- Remark on 
ing religion, and the nation's liberties, it was doubtleſs im- *Þis ſpeech 
mediately after receiving from the houſe of commons ſo real a 
proof of their zeal, founded, as the ſpeaker ſaid, upon their 
confidence in the king's word. But it was by no means pro- 
per for the king to renew a promiſe he did not intend to per- 
form. When this promiſe had procured him what he deſired, 
it was entirely forgot ; and if it was ſometimes mentioned 
among the king's adherents, it was only to palliate the viola- 
tion of it, as will hereafter appear. 

The very moment the king thanked the commons for 
their nohle preſent, they had occaſion to perceive their error, 
in not appointing the uſes to which ſuch an immenſe revenue 
ſhould be applied. It manifeſtly appeared by the king's 
ſpeech, that he did not pretend to employ this revenue ſolely 
in the uſual expences of the government, ſince at that ve 

time, he demanded a great and extraordinary aid, for all the 
other things enumerated by him, and even for the mainte- 
nance of the navy, as if his revenue had been too inconſide- 
rable to ſupply his occaſions, 

In ſhort, it muſt appear ſtrange, that James, for havin 
gained one naval victory, ſhould affect toexalt himſelf above 
all his predeceſſors. This was a vanity which did not ſeem 
to become him. Beſides, it will hereafter be ſeen, that no- 
thing was farther from his thoughts than the deſign of pro- 


moting 
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James II. moting the honour and reputation of the Engliſh nation. 
168 5. Nevertheleſs, the commons, highly pleaſed with the king's 
ſpeech, granted him an additional duty of exciſe upon wines 
1 N ang 3 with a further impoſition upon ſugar and to- 
The earl of Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the earl of "hy. A 
2 was endeavouring to ſtrengthen himſelf in Scotland, diſperſing 
| "nee 5 declarations, an ſending letters upon letters to his relations 
p. 633, Kc. and friends. But though he was in his own country of Ar- 
3 JIG, and the inhabitants had been formerly his vaſlals, all 
III. p. 753. he cauld do was to afſemble two or three thouſand men. 


. 


With this little army he croſſed over, and landed in the Ifle 
of Bute. But within few days, having notice that a great 
number of forces, under the command of the earl of Dumbar- 
ton, the duke of Gordon, the marquis of Athol, the earl of 
Arran, and others, were advancing towards him from ſeveral 
parts, in order to ſurround him, he was forced to ſhift from 
iſland to iſland, to avoid them. This he could eaſily do, by 
means of his three ſhips, and ſeveral ſmall boats, till he heard 
that three men of war, and ſome frigates, would ſoon come 
and attack him. Then, he marched into Argyleſhire to- 
wards Inverary, ordering his veſſels and boats to come and 
join him. But they were hindered by contrary winds from 
doing it ſoon enough. So finding himſelf ſurrounded on all 
ſides, and conſidering that few came to join him, and that his 
troops began to deſert, he gave out, that he-intended to at- 
tack the marquis of Athol, who was at Inverary. But at the 
ſame time, he ordered the old caſtle of Ellengreg to be forti- 
fied in the beſt manner poſſible, and leaving his cannon there, 
with a garriſon of one hundred and eighty men, marched into 
Dumbartonſhire. The ſame day, the king's ſhips came up 
to the caſtle, with intent to batter it, but the caſtle ſurren- 
dered upon the firing of the firſt gun. By which the earl loſt 
five thouſand arms, five hundred barrels of powder, and all 
his cannon, beſides his three ſhips, which were alſo taken at 
the ſame time. This loſs ſo diſcouraged Argyle, as well as 
his officers, that from that moment they thought only of 
means to eſcapes. But as, after the loſs of their ſhips, there 
was no way to fly out of Scotland, they retired from place to 
place with all poſſible ſpeed, even to the ſwimming of rivers. 
But they were ſo hotly purſued, that they were forced at 
length to diſperſe into ſmall parties ®, in order to ſave ſome, 
IN 


He ſuſtains a 
great loſs, 


elt was then generally believed, Cockram, one of thoſe that came over 
that they were betrayed by Sir John with Argyle. For he undertaking to 
| provide 
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in caſe the reſt ſhould have the misfortune to he over taken. James II. 

At laſt, not to be tedious, I ſhall ſay in two words, the earl of 1685. 

Argyle having received a wound in his head, was obliged to 
uit his horſe, and run into the water up to his neck to ſa ve 

himſelf. In this poſture he was taken by a countryman, who He is taken 

threatened to knock him down if he would not yield b. . 

This happened on the 17th of June, twenty-eight days after 

his firſt landing in Scotland. He was not ſuffered to languiſh 

long. For, being brought to Edinburgh with great ignominy, 

his head was cut off in a few days, and placed on the Toll- zud be- 


Booth of the city:. Rumbold, one of his friends and Janes, 
confidents, was likewiſe taken and executed with ſeveral Burner. 


others . Thus the king, without having contributed P. 632. 


ſcarce any thing to it, ſaw himſelf delivered from the danger 
which threatened him from Scotland. 5 

The duke of Monmouth, purſuant to his promiſe to Ar- The Dake of 
gyle, ſailed out of the Texel the 24th of May, with a ſmall N 
man of war of thirty-two guns, and two other veſſels. He ins“ 
met with ſuch contrary winds, that he was nineteen days at Echard. 
ſea, though without being diſcovered by the king's ſhips III. P. 757. 
which waited in the Channel to intercept him, the king hav- ＋ 
Burnet, 


rovide guides to conduct them ſafely murdering the late and preſent king. p. 630, 640. 


into Galloway, and either miſtaking 
the way, or deſignedly miſleading them, 
he carried them into a bog, where they 
loſt their horſes and baggage. Ken- 
net. p. 426. 8 

h The earl preſented a piſtol to the 
countryman, but it miſled fire. Where- 
upon the other gave him a blow on 
the head, which ſo ſtunned him that 
he fell, and in ſinking cried out, Un- 
« fortunate Argyle ! Kennet, -p. 427. 

i Purſuant to the ſentence paſſing 
three years before, which made his 
death to be looked on as no better than 
murder. He juſtified all he had done; 


for he ſaid, he was unjuſtly attainted : 


and that had diſſolved his allegiance. 
He complained of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth much, for delaying his coming 
ſo long after him, and for aſſuming 
the name of king, both which he ſaid 
was contrary to their agreement at 
parting. Burnet, p. 642. 7 

k Ailoffe and Rumbold were ta- 


ken, who, though Engliſhmen, had 


choſe rather to follow Argyle than 
Monmouth. Rumbold was the perſon 
that dwelt in Rye-houſe, where it 
was pretended the plot was laid for 


He denied the truth of that conſpiracy, 
He owned that he had heard many pro- 
poſitions at Weſt's chambers about 
killing the two brothers, and upon 
that he had ſaid, it could have been 
eaſily executed near his houſe; upon 
which ſome diſcourſe had followed how 
it might have been managed, But he 
ſaid, it was only talk, and that no- 
thing was laid or ſo much as reſolved 
on, He ſaid he was for kingly go- 
vernment, but did not believe that 
God had made the greater part of Man- 
kind with ſaddles on their backs, and 
bridles in their mouths, and ſome few 
booted and ſpurred to ride the reſt. 
, When Ailoffe was brought to London 
and examined by the K ng, he refuſed 
to diſcover any thing, Whereupon 
the king ſaid, © Mr. Ailoffe, you know 
« jt is in my power to pardon you, 
tc therefore ſay that which may de- 
cc ſerye it. He anſwered, as it is ſaid, 
„ Though it is in your power, it is not 
ct in your nature to pardon.” He was 
nephew by marriage to the old earl of 
Clarendon, But that could not fave 

him, Burnet, p. 633. | 
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James II. ing had ſo early notice of his deſign, that Skelton, his Ma- 


1685. jeſty's envoy at the Hague, had obtained an order from the 
L—— States to arreſt him. For which reaſon, the duke departed 
ſooner than he intended. At laſt, he landed the 11th of 
June, with about eighty followers, in the Weſt of England, 
near Lyme, and the ſame day repaired to the town, where he 
was received without oppoſition. Here he publiſhed a decla- 
ration againſt the king. As this declaration is well known, 
I. ſhall only mention the moſt material things in it!. 
His declara- In the preface he ſaid, That government was originally 
1. king inſtituted by God, and this or that form of it choſen and 
James II. ſubmitted to by men, for the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
Kennt. * governed, and not for the private intereſt, and perſonal 
p. 8. greatneſs of thoſe that rule. That the government of 


Echard, England was, above all others, happy in its primitive form, 


Lands at 
Lyme, 


Ul. p. 758. 6 whereby the prerogatives of the crown, and the privileges 


of the ſubjects were ſo far from juſtling one another, that 
<< the people's rights tended to make the prince great, and the 
<< prince's prerogatives were in order to the ſubjects protection 
and ſafety. But that all the boundaries of the government 
had of late been broken, and nothing left unattempted, for 
turning the limited monarchy into an abſolute tyranny.” 
Then the duke proceeded to impute to the king all the 
miſchiefs in the reign of Charles II, as, © the burning of 
«© London, the alliance with France, the two wars with 
«<< Holland, the Popiſh plot, Godfrey's murder, the pro- 
<« teſtant-plot, the ſuborning winethe to ſwear the moſt 
<« zealous patriots out of their lives, the hiring of villains to 
« aſſaſſinate the earl of Eſſex, and cauſing others to be clan- 
« deſtinely cut off, the frequent prorogations and diſſolutions 
« of the parliaments.” | 

He next proceeded to what the duke of Vork had done 
ſince he aſſumed the title of king, as © the avowing himſelf 
of the Romiſh religion; his publiſhing two proclamations, 
one whereof required the collecting of the cuſtoms, and 
the other continued that part of the exciſe which was to 
expire at the king's death; his advancing thoſe to the 
bench that were the ſcandal of the bar, and conſtituting 
*© thoſe very men to declare the laws who were branded 


1 It was entitled, «„ The declara- „ privileges of England.“ It was long 
„ tion of James duke of Monmouth, (ſays Burnet) and ill penned : full of 
« and the noblemen, gentlemen and black and dull malice ; it was plainly 
© others, now in arms tor the defence Ferguſon's ſtile, which was both long 
* and vindication of the Proteſtant and fulſome, p. 641. 
«-xeligion, and the laws, rights and 
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« in parliament for perverting them; his cauſing juries to be James II. 
packed, falſe returns to be made, and new illegal charters 1685. 
<« to be granted, in order to have a parliament that ſhould, Goy—ns 
« inſtead of preſerving the people's liberties, eftabliſh his ar- 
« bitrarineſs, and confirm the ſubjects thraldom.” He de- 
clared moreover, That he did not take up arms to revenge 
any perſonal injuries, but ſolely for vindicating his coun- 
« try's religion and laws.“ He did not fail, however, to 
<« affirm, That his mother was lawful wife of Charles II.“ 
In concluſion, he accuſed the king of poiſoning the late king 
his brother. The reſt of the declaration contained the uſual 
proteſtations and invitations in papers of this nature. | 

Though the facts contained in this declaration cannot be 
looked upon as proofs that the king was guilty of what the 
duke of Monmouth laid to his charge, they may ſerve how- 
ever for proof, that the king from that time was accuſed of 
them, at leaſt by ſome men, and that theſe accuſations were 
not invented after his fall. | | 

The king having communicated to both houſes the Act of at- 

duke of Monmouth's landing at Lyme, they preſented an —_— 
addrefs to him, aſſuring him of their zeal and aſſiſtance, and Monmouth, 
immediately after the commons procceded to a bill of attain- June 13. 
der againſt the duke of Monmouth *. At the ſame time Ng 
they deſired his majeſty to iſſue a proclamation, promiſing a Kennet, 
reward of five thouſand pounds to any that ſhould bring in the Ecbard,. 
duke dead or alive. The bill of attainder was diſpatched by er 
the commons in two days, and in one by the lords. | 

The 16th of June the king came to the houſe of peers, Ads paſſed. 
and gave the royal aſſent both to this bill and the money- Gazertes, 
bills hefore-mentioned. Two days after he ſent a meſſage E 
to the commons, to acquaint them, that he judged it neceſ- p. 450. 
ſary for the members to be preſent in their reſpective coun- 
ties, and therefore deſigned there ſhould be an adjournment, Kin 
in a few days; defiring there might be a good fund for a pre- Fare ih, 
ſent ſum of money, to anſwer the immediate charge his Ma- money. 
jeſty muſt be at, on account of the duke of Monmouth's re- 
bellion in the Weſt. Upon this meſſage, the commons voted 
a ſupply of four hundred thouſand pounds for the king's pre- 
ſent extraordinary occaſions. | 

The two houſes were ſo expeditious to anſwer the king's Ads paſſed. 
deſires, that on the 27th of June there were twelve bills Kennet, 
ready, moſt of them for the king's benefit; and on the 2d of EH. 


III. p. 761. 


m The commons, in their addreſs, % That ungtateful rebel. 
called the duke of Monmouth ———— 


July 
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James II. July, four more , beſides private bills. That day, the 
1685. parliament was adjourned to the 4th of Auguſt. But the 
lord keeper gave notice, that the king did not intend there 
ſhould be a ſeſſion, but that the members about London 
ſhould meet and adjourn themſelves as there ſhould be occa- 
fion, till, winter, or till the king ſhould appoint the time by 
proclamation. Thus ended the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, 
having done in fix weeks what no other ever did in many 
„ 15 8 
TheDuke of The duke of Monmouth's followers, who were not above 
N eighty- two when he landed at Lyme, increaſed to two thcu- 
Kennet, ſand in three or four days. This made him hope they would 
p. 431. Continually increaſe as he advanced into the country. Where- 
— — fore, he departed from Lyme the 15th of June, and came 
III. p. 763. the ſame day to Axminſter. He thereby prevented Chriſto- 
pher Monk duke of Albemarle, who with four thouſand of 
the militia, intended to go and beſiege him in Lyme. The | 
duke of Monmouth being come to Axminſter, diſpoſed his | 
troops in ſuch manner, that, Albemarle, inſtead of attacking 
him, thought proper to retreat, perceiving his militia-men 
had no inclination to do their duty. Albemarle's retreat 
3 enabled the duke of Monmouth to march to Taunton, where 
Taunton, he arrived the 18th, and was received with loud acclamations, 
Echard, His army being conſiderably increaſed during a five or {ix days 
Ibid. ſtay at Taunton, he imagined his affairs were in a proſperous 
Ways and that all the country would join him. In this ex- 
pectation he called a council, where it was reſolved he ſhould 
aſſume the title of king. He had already inſinuated in this 
declaration, that he was lawful ſon of Charles II, and there- 
by ſhown, that he pretended to the crown. But, in all 
likelihood, he would not have taken the title ſo ſoon, had 
not thoſe about him ? repreſented to him, that appearing 
in arms againſt a king actually on the throne, he muſt be 
accounted a rebel as long as that king's right was acknow- 
ledged: that therefore, neither the nobility nor people could have 
any pretence to join him ; whereas by taking upon him the 
royal ſtyle, he would have the ſame advantage as James with 
regard to right. Probably, there was no occaſion to uſe many 
other arguments to 22 him. What he had intimated 


n One was, for erecting a new church, nation; ſuch a body of men being 

to be called the pariſh of St. ſames, diſmiſſed with doing ſo little hurt, 

within the liberty of Weſtminſter, p. 64r. 5 

The ending of this ſeſſion, ſay. P Particularly Ferguſon, See Ken- 
Burnet, was no ſmall happineſs to the net, p. 431. Note ©, 8 
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in his declaration, plainly ſhows, that this was the end he James II. 
propoſed to himſelf. The only thing therefore was to con- 1685. 
ſult about the moſt proper time for it. In ſhort, purſuant to 
the advice of thoſe he conſulted, he was proclaimed King at * OO” 
Taunton the 20th of June, by the name of James II. adn” 

He began his pretended reign with three proclamations. He publiſhes 
By the firſt, he promiſed the fam of five thouſand pounds to . propla- 
any that ſhould bring the duke of York dead or alive. By 8 
the ſecond, he declared the parliament now ſitting a ſeditious p. 431. 
aſſembly, and gave power to any that would to lay hold of the _ p 
members as rebels and traitors, if they did not ſeparate be- © * . 
fore the end of June. "The third was to declare the duke of 
Albemarle a traitor, who lay within ſix miles of Taunton 


with his militia-men to attack him, if he found opportu- 


nity. 

The 21ſt of June the duke marched to Bridgewater. He He marches 
was received there as at Taunton, eſpecially as his army was tv Bridge- 
increaſed to five thouſand men, and might have been more “et 
numerous, had he been able to arm thoſe that offered to ſerve _ 
him. Beſides arms he wanted alſo good officers, ſcarce any 
but the meaneſt of the people having joined him. After baut 
ing himſelf to be proclaimed in Bridgewater, and his three and is pro- 
proclamations to be read, he marched for Briſtol, where the cHimed 
inhabitants were inclined to receive him, had they not been 33 
awed by the duke of Beaufort their governor. He advanced, rowards | 
however, within three miles of the city, at the inſtance of Brit.. 
ſome Briſtol men, who aſſured him, he would be received 
in ſpight of the governor and the garriſon. But in the mean Hear: of the 
time, he had notice that the king's forces were advancing, advance of 


TC 


which made him alter his reſolution of attempting Briſtol Oy 
to that of retreating to Bridgewater. He marched therefore renears to 
towards Bath, and after vainly ſummoning that city to ſur- Brivge- 
render, he beat up one of the king's quarters, at Philip's- 
Norton, where lay a troop of horſe, which were entirely de- 

tcated . From thence he advanced to Frome, where he 

met with a chearful reception. But unhappihy for him, the 

king's party had found means a few days before to diſarm all 

the inhabitants, ſo that he was diſappointed, his chief aim 

being to ſeize thoſe arms for ſuch of his men as wanted 

them. At Frome he heard of the earl of Argyle's defeat, He receives 
which threw him into a great conſternation. However, he A nw on 


. ; Arevle's 
reſolved to purſue his march, and return to Bridgewater. cefext, 


a Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Oraf- Kennet; p. 431. 
ten, narrowly efeaped with his lite. 
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James II. Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the Weſt, the king was pre- 
1685. paring at London, with all poſſible deligence, for his defence 
— againſt an enemy who could not but make him dra 
The king uneaſy. But he had not many regular troops, and thoſe 
wo wa. diſperſed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. This obliged him 
4 to raiſe the militia, particularly in the weſtern counties, till 
the arrival of the ſix Engliſh and Scotch Regiments which 
| were to come from Holland. On this occaſion, the prince of 
* neowy Orange, his ſon-in-law, ſent monſieur Bentinck, with an 
offers to heas Offer of his perſon to head his army: but the king did not 
the army ; think proper to accept it. Mean while, as he had no great 
N is reful- eonfidence in the militia, he ſent down his guards, and all 
Kennet, the regular troops he could aſſemble, and formed a little 
p. 431. army of two thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred horſe and 
dragoons. He gave the command to Lewis Duras, earl of 
Feverſham Feyerſham, brother of the marſhals Duras and de Lorge, and 
mice nephew to the late Mr. de Turenne. With theſe few troops, 
Burnet. the earl of Feverſham encamped at a place called Sedgemore 
p. 643. near Bridgewater, whilſt ſeveral parties of militia of the 
neighbouring counties lay about him, under the command of 
the dukes of Beaufort, Somerſet, Albemarle, and the earl of 

Pembroke. | 
The duke of The duke of Monmouth, who was come to Bridgewater, 
Monmouth looking upon himſelf as beſieged, and confidering that the 
(<6. pn king's forces daily increaſed, whilſt his own began to deſert, 
July 6. held a council of war, wherein it was reſolved to march in 
Kennet, the night, and ſurprize the earl of Feverſham, who was en- 
F. 43% camped that day at Sedgemore, and according to the report 
25 of the ſpies, little expected to be attacked. Purſuant to this 
reſolution the duke began his march about elven at night 
with profound ſilence, and within two hours fell in with 
Dunbarton's regiment, which, lying in an advanced poſt, 
gave the alarm to the royal army, and by that they had time 
to draw up and receive their enemies. The particulars of the 
battle, which was fought about an hour after, are not well 
known. Thus much is certain, the duke of Monmouth's 
horſe, commanded by the lord Grey, behaved very ill ?, 
though ſuperior to the king's in number, and were routed at 
the firſt charge. "The duke of Monmouth, at the head of 
the foot, long fought with great bravery. But being deſerted 
by his own, and attacked by the king's horſe, his army was 
at laſt forced to take to flight. The loſs of this battle was 
b They were mounted on ordinary ſtand the noiſe of drums and gun. 
marſh mares and cots, that would not Kenner, p. 431. 15 25 
5 | | | aſcribed 
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aſcribed to the little experience or cowardice of the lord Grey, James Il. 
who commanded the horſe, and was even ſuſpected of trea- 1685. 
chery. What confirmed this ſuſpicion was, that being made 
priſoner, he readily obtained the king's pardon. It is ſaid 
moreover, that when he had ſo ill performed his duty, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to rally the horſe, he rode up to the 
duke of Monmouth and told him, „ all was loſt, and it was 
more than time to ſhift for himſelf ©.” 

This battle was fought the 6th of July, at break of day. 
There were ſlain on the duke of Monmouth's fide three hun- 
dred men on the ſpot, a thouſand in the purſuit, and as many 
taken priſoners. The duke retiring out of the fight, could 
hardly rally fifty horſe to ſecure his retreat. But theſe being 
quickly diſperſed, he was obliged to Ay on foot, accompanied 
only with a German count, whom he had brought with him 
from Holland. The lord Grey was taken on the morrow, 
and, the day after, the duke of Monmouth was found in a He is taken 
ditch covered with fern, with ſome green peaſe in his pocket. and ſent up 
Probably he had eaten nothing elſe for two days. He was J l. 
brought to the lord Lumley, who immediately conveyed him 
to London. 

No ſooner was the duke taken, but he believed himſelf He writes to 
loſt, and yet he retained ſome hopes that the king would be A* * 
moved by this ſubmiſſion and repentance, and the queen Ill. 5. 771. 
dowager would intercede for him. In this belief, he wrote Burnet. 
to the king for pardon, in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms he could P. 644. 
deviſe, and which he thought moſt apt to move his compaſ- 
ſion. He vrit alſo to the queen dowager, who really inter- 
ceded for him, and prevailed with the king to ſee the unfor- who con- 
tunate duke. She made no doubt, that ſince the king had _ as 
conſented to ſec him, he intended to pardon him; but ſhe - 
was miſtaken. The duke being brought to the king's pre- The duke 
ſence, threw himſelf at his feet, and begged his life in a very bes his 
ſubmiſſive or rather abject manner. The king, after aſking 3 
him ſome queſtions, made him ſign a declaration, whereby p. 433. 
he owned, that the king his father aſſured him, he was never 
married to his mother. This done, the king told him, his the king de- 
crime was of too great a conſequence to be forgiven, and hies t. 
therefore he mult prepare to die. The queen, who was pre- 
ſent, is ſaid to have inſulted his misfortune in an unmerciful 


c But after all, it ſeems there which could not be without ſparing 
was no ground for ſuſpecting him of that lord's life, ſince his eſtate was 
treachery.  . And as for his being par- entailed, See Kennet, p. 432. Note. 
doned, it was done, that the carl of Burnet, p, 646, 

Rocheſter might enjoy his eftate, 4 


4 manner. 


5 
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James II. manner. The duke ſeeing no hopes left, roſe fr m the king's 
1685. feet with an air of bravery, which would have better become 
[ him when he firſt came into his preſence, and was carried to 
Welwood. the Tower to prepare for death. The king's and queen's be- 
* "87" haviour on this occaſion was thought very ſtrange, princes 
not being uſed to admit criminals to their preſence, but when 
they deſigned to grant them a pardon. I do not find in any 
hiſtorian, that the duke was proceeded againſt in the uſual 
forms, ſo, probably, he was condemned by the king alone. 
Echard. Till his execution, the king ordered Turner, biſhop of 
III. p. 772. Ely to attend him, and prepare him to die. The duke writ 
Burnet, 4 | 
p. 635, once more to the king for pardon, or at leaſt for a longer 
| time, and defired him to ſend him Dr. Tenniſon * or any 
other divine, The king denied the two firſt articles of his 
requeſt, and appointed Ken, biſhop of Bath and Wells, to 
go and acquaint him, that he muſt die the next morning. 
He is pre- In the morning, July the 15th, Dr. Tenniſon and Dr. 
pare for Hooper were brought to him, and attended him till the laſt 
hour of his life. By their exhortations they perſuaded him to 
give it in writing, that the king his father told him, he was 
never married to his mother. He confeſled alſo that his in- 
vaſion was a ſin, but would never own it a rebellion. There 
was another point about which the two divines could not re- 
ceive from him any ſatisfaction, namely, his living with the 
lady Herriot Wentworth, tho' he had a ducheſs of his own, 
and his pretending to be lawfully marricd to her before God, 
alledging, that his firſt marriage was null, as heing too young 
when he gave his conſent. All the pains taken by the two 
doctors to convince him of the falſhood of this opinion were 
fruitleſs, nay, he choſe rather to deprive himfelf of the com- 
munion, than own his engagements with that lady to be un- 
lawful. | | 
He is exe= When he was on the ſcaffold, he declared, he died a Pro- 
cutes. teſtant of the church of England. But Turner and Ken 
{topped him, and ſaid, that to be a member of the church of 
England, he muſt believe the doctrine of non-reſiſtance. He 
anſwered, he could not help it, but he did not believe it, 
yet he approved the doctrine of the church in all other things. 
At laſt, he laid his head on the block, which was not ſevered 
from his body until the fifth ſtroke. Thus died the duke of 
Monmouth, who had long been the people's idol, and whom 
James always conſidered as a. very formidable rival. Charles 


II died very ſeaſonably to tree the duke his brother from the 


4 Afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


une aſineſs 


crime was the harbouring and concealing Mr. Hickes a Preſ- 
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uneaſineſs created him by this competitor. But though James James II. 
had mounted the throne, the duke of Monmouth endangered 168 2 
his crown. Neither the victory at Sedgemore, nor Argyle's .? 
defeat in Scotland, could be aſcribed to the valour or conduct 

of the king, but to mere chance, or rather to the direction of 


providence, which, for the welfare of England, was pleaſed 


to uſe properer means to be more plainly diſtinguiſhed. 

The king being thus freed from his greateſt fears, gave The king 
himſelf over entirely to the paſſion of revenge on thoſe who takes a crue! 
directly or indirectly had aſſiſted the duke of Monmouth. , enn. 


his engmies. 


To that end, the lord chief-juſtice Jefferies was ſent with Jefferies and 
four judges aſſiſtants, into the Weſt, with a ſpecial com- Cid ſentin- 


f x to the Weſt. 
miſſion of oyer and terminer, to try the late rebels; and ma- Bloody * 


jor-general Kirk was ordered to attend him with a body of aflizes. 


troops, to keep the people in awe. It was not poſſible for the 3 
king to find in the whole kingdom, two men more deſtitute : 
of religion, honour, and humanity. They were two cruel 


and mercileſs tygers, that delighted in blood. I ſhall relate 


here but ſome few of their barbarous actions: for a particular 
account of all their proceedings would be too great a digreſ- 
ſion. | | 

At Wincheſter, the widow of lord Liſle ©, one of king Barbarous 


Charles I's judges, was brought before him to be tried. Her proceedings 
of Jefferies, 
fa 27 6 Biowdy 
byterian miniſter * of the duke of Monmouth's party, tho' aflizes. 
his name was in no proclamation, and one Nelthorp, who wag Purnet. 
r at "4p . p. 648, 650, 
a ſtranger to her. The jury, not ſatisfied with the evidence, State. rials. 
brought her in not guilty. But Jefferics in great fury ſent IV. p. 105. 


them out again. They found her not guilty three times: Sept. 2. 


but Jefferies threatening -them with an attaint of jury, ſhe 
was brought in guilty, and executed accordingly, being a- 


bove ſeventy years old 8, : 

At Dorcheſter, Jefferies, to ſhorten his work, told thirty Kennet. 
priſoners, that if they expected any favour, they ſhould plead P: 433: 
guilty. But as they did not care to take that courſe, he con- e 
demned twenty- nine, who were immediately executed. 

In another place, two hundred perfons being indicted, 
Jeferies poſitively promiſed a pardon to ſuch as ſhould plead 
guilty, and of the two hundred, he ordered-fourſcore to be 
hangcd. | 


© He was one of Cromwell's lords, Z All the fevour the king would grant 
znd commiſſioner of the great ſeal, her, was to change her ſentence from 

f Brother of the late Dr, Hickes, burning to beheading, State Trials, 
dean of Worceſter, | Tom. IV, p. 129. 
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In fine, not to enlarge on ſuch a ſcene of horror, it ſaffices 
to ſay, that Jefferies condemned five hundred perſons, where- 


of two hundred and thirty were executed, according to the 


Echard, 
III. p. 775. 


And of 
Kirk. 
Ibid. 
Kennet, 
P-. 434. 
Burnet, 


p. 647. 


loweſt computation *, and their quarters ſet up in the 
highways. Jefferies himſelf gloried in this barbarity, and 
boaſted, that he had hanged more men than all the judges of 
England ſince William the Conqueror. And yet he would 
have carried his cruelty farther, had not many purchaſed his 
favour with their eſtates. One Mr. Prideaux * alone gave 
him fourteen thouſand pounds to fave his life. As for thoſe 
that had not money enough to buy pardons at his price, 
they were either hanged, or cruelly whipped, or ſold for 
ſlaves into the American plantation. r 
Kirk was not behind Jefferies either in cruelty or inſo- 
lence, Immediately after the duke of Monmouth's defeat, 
being ſent to Taunton, he cauſed nineteen perſons, by his 


own authority, without any trial or proceſs, and without 
ſuffering their wives or children to ſpeak with them, to be 
-hanged, with pipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets 


founding. It was this doubtleſs, that made him worthy to 
be an aſſiſtant to Jefferies. ; 

In the ſame town of Taunton, Kirk having invited his of- 
ſicers to dinner, ordered thirty condemned perſons to be 
hanged whilſt they were at table, namely, ten in a health to 
the king, ten in a health to the queen, and ten in a health to 


Jefferies. But one action he committed in another town is 


- 


Father 
Orleans re- 
futed. 


beyond all imagination. A young girl throwing herſelf at 
his feet to beg her father's * life, he drew her in to proſtitute 
herſelf to him, with the promiſe of granting her requeſt. 
But having ſatisfied his brutual luſt, he was ſo inhuman, as out 
of the window, to preſent the credulous girl with the ſight of 
her father hanging on the ſign-poſt. This ſad ſpectacle fo 
affected the poor girl, that ſhe fell diſtracted. | 
Father Orleans, who writ from the mouth of James IT, 
not being able to deny theſe barbarous executions, endeavours 
to excuſe them two ways. He ſays firſt, that the king was 
informed of them too late to prevent them, and that the great 


ſervices performed by Jefferies and Kirk, prevailed with him 


to ſpare them l. He ſays, in the next place, that the king 


made 
h Burnet ſays above fix hundred See Kennet, p. 434. and Echard, T. 
were hanged, p. 648, III. p. 775. MO 
1 Of Foid Abbey in Somerſet- I Burnet aſſures us, that the king 
ch re. 7 | had a particu'ar account pf all Jet- 


* Some ſay it was her brother's. feries's proceedings writ to him every 
| day 


made amends for theſe injuſtices, as far as lay in his power, Jam 
by the general pardon. he afterwards granted. But it is eaſy 1685. 
to ſee, how vain theſe excuſes are, if it is conſidgred, that. 


when Kirk was charged with theſe cruelties, he anſwered, 


that Jefferies and himſelf acted far ſhort of the king's inſtruc- Kennet, 


tions. Again, the king was ſo little diſpleaſed with Jefferies's 


conduct, that- at his defire he made him lord-chancellor ® 
the lord-keeper North dying while the chief-juſtice was ex- R. Coke, 


erciſing his cruelties in the Weſt. As for the general par- 
don, it was not publiſhed till ſeveral months after all theſe 
executions, when there were. no more guilty to be found. 
The court muſt have believed, that very few could have 
the benefit of the pardon, ſince a company of young girls, 


from ten to twelve years old, were inſerted by name, who 


with chaplets of flowers on their head, had preſented a bible 
to the duke of Monmouth, at his entry into Taunton, 


It was not only in the Weſtern counties that the king Several ex- 
gave ſenſible proofs of his revengeful temper. The city of © 
London was witneſs alſo of ſeveral executions in October; — 
among others, of Elizabeth Gaunt, who was publicly burnt beth Gaunt. 
for harbouring one of the duke of Monmouth's adherents “. State Trials. 
Six men were hanged at Tyburn as traitors, for crimes of ,, - 


the like nature, and what is more ſtrange, without any pre- 


vious trial. 


But the execution that made moſt noiſe, was that of alder- of Alder- 
man Corniſh. ''T his man, who was ſheriff of London at th 


time of the diſcovery of the Popiſh plot, had been very ac- 


tive on that occaſion, which was grown an unpardonable crime p. 438. 
in the preſent reign. Corniſh, whoſe name had hardly been Burnet, 


mentioned in the Rye-plot, not ſuſpecting any thing, and fol- 


lowing his profeſſion, was ſeized on Tueſday the 13th of Oc- III. p. 776. 
tober, and hurried to Newgate without being allowed the uſe 


of pen, ink, and paper. The next Saturday evening, he 


ſent a petition to the king for a lon 


day. And he took pleaſure to relate 
them in the drawing room to foreign 
miniſters, and at his table, ca'ling it 
Jefferies's campaign, Dykvelt, the 
States embaſſador, told Burnet, that 
the king talked ſo often of theſe things 
in his hearing, that he wondered to 


ſee him break out into thoſe indecen- 


cies, p. 648. 
. u And created him baron of Wem 
in Shropſhire. 


C 4 


had notice that he was indicted of high-treaſon, and that his 
trial was to be on Monday morning. On the morrow, he October rg, 


g time, alledging, that 


n The villian, upon hearing that 
the king would ſooner pardon the re. 
bels than thoſe. that harboured them, 
by an unheard of baſeneſs, went and 
delivered himtelf, and accuſed her that 
harboured him, while ſhe was Jooking 
for an opportunity of ſend ng him ont 
of the kingdom. Upon the evidence 
of this intamous witneſs, the judge 
charged the jury to find her guilty. 
Burnet, p. C46. 


he 


»11I, p. 776. 


e man Cor- 
5 Ibid. 


n 
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James II. he did not even know wherein conſiſted the treaſon he 
1685. was accuſed of, The king referred his petition to the judges, 
L—— who,abſohitely denied his requeſt. He was charged with 
conſpiring againſt king Charles II, with the Lord Ruſſel, and 
the reſt who had been executed for that affair, and con- 
demned upon the evidence of the ſame witneſſes, though he 
ſhowed, in their depoſitions, manifeſt contradiCtions, and 
viſible improbabilities. But it was reſolved to revenge the 
death of thoſe who ſuffered for the Popiſh plot, upon ſuch 
as had heen moſt active againſt the Papiſts. Corniſh was 
State Trial, executed as a traitor, the 23d of October. But the parlia- 
IV. p. 160. ment, in the year 1688, reverſed the ſentence, as well as 
thoſe of ſome others, who had unjuſtly ſuffered in the be- 
ginning of this reign. 1 

Of Bateman The laſt that died for the Proteſtant plot, was Charles 
=> . BH Bateman, a noted ſurgeon, who was accuſed of holding ſe- 
Ibid. 5 162. veral ſeditious diſcourſes at that time againſt the government. 
Echard, But many people believed, his chief crime conſiſted in his 
III. p. 780. compaſſion to Titus Oates, having conſtantly attended him 
aſter his cruel ſcourgings, and uſed all his in to cure his 
wounds. This man, who did not expect to be accuſed, 
grew diſtracted during his impriſonment, and the court was 
fo well ſatisfied of it, that his ſon was permitted to make his 
defence for him. But his condition did not prevent his be- 

ing condemned and executed. 8 | | 
The king's The king was then in a flouriſhing ſtate. His two greateſt 
Aonriſhing enemies were deſtroyed, and by his revenge upon thoſe that 
condinoa. had offended him, as well in his own as in his brother's reign, 
he had ſtruck ſuch a terror into the whole kingdom, that no man 
dared fomiich as to think of reſiſting him. The Whigs were in- 
tirely humbled, the Tories were triumphant, and the doctrine 
of paſhve-obedience and non-reſiſtance was openly preached, 
as an eſſential article of the faith of the church of England. 
The king had a parliament, which ſought only to give him 
marks of their zeal, and ever ready to ſupply him with mo- 
ney for all extraordinay occaſions, without his being obliged 
to meddle with his revenue. His army greatly contributed 
to make him ſeared, and keep the people in awe. Scotland 
was intirely ſubdued, and the managers of the affairs of that 
kingdom ſeemed only to mind the enlarging of the preroga- 
tive royal. As for Ireland, it will preſently be ſeen, that he 
had not ſtayed till now to put that kingdom in the ſtate he 
_ deſired, In fine, the princes of Europe conſidering him as a 
mona ch able to incline the balance to which fide he pleaſed, 
| made, 
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or at leaſt to hinder him from turning againſt them, 
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made, as I may ſay, their court to him, either to gain him, JamesIL. 
1688. 


What therefore did James II want to render his happineſs Cpu 
complete? One thing, which affected him more than all the He forms 


reſt, but which he could not hope to obtain, without hazard- 


ing all his other advantages. This was, to make all his 
ſubjects Papiſts, or at leaſt, to force them fo pretend to be 
ſo. But this was not eaſy to be accompliſhed, by reaſon of 
the great ſuperiority of the number of the Proteſtants in Eng- 


land and Scotland. Nevertheleſs, he attempted it, wor 194 Xa. 


ing, that the opportunity was too favourable to be negle 
But as he uſed at firſt very groſs artifices, obvious to all the 
world, he was obliged to ſupport them with force, and to 
that end, he was to ſet himſelf above the laws. Theſe two 
projects, of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary government, and de- 
ſtroying the Proteſtant religion, were not of a Jate date. 
Every one knew they had long been in hand. But the Eng- 
liſh did not expect, the king would violate his repeated pro- 
miſes to ſupport and defend the religion eſtabliſhed by law : 
Nay, ſome were fo ſtrangely blind, as to think it impoſſible 
for the king to break his word. But they were afterwards 
too ſenſible of their error. All the reſt of this reign conſiſts 
only in the means uſed by the king to execute this deſign, 
and in the meaſures taken by the Engliſh at laſt to ſtop his 
career. I muſt begin with the firſt of theſe points, before I 
proceed to the ſecond. egg 


ed. p- 434. 


Many things ſhould have diverted the king from forming Reaſons 
ſuch a project. Firſt, the 28 of the execution, which which honlJ 


might have been eaſily foreſeen. For if it is conſidered, that 


have vw 
held the 


the Papiſts of England are not the thouſandth part of the na- king from 


tion, it muſt be thought ſtrange, that with this thouſandth 1 
part it is attempted to compel the reſt to change their reli- 


gion. I fay compel, for what likelihood is there that, with- 
out compulſion, a whole nation may be perſuaded to quit 
their religion and embrace another, for which they have the 
utmoſt abhorrence ? It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that James 
had almoſt accompliſhed it, and that without a foreign aid, 
the Engliſh would have been forced to ſubmit to the yoke. 
But the inconſiderableneſs of this aid, demonſtrates, he was 
yet very far from his ends. 
. Secondly, As to the abſolute power, which muſt have 
been eſtabliſhed, in order to introduce a religion contrary 
to that of the whole kingdom, he was much miſtaken in ſup- 
poling, that France would lend him a powerful aid for that 
purpoſe. For it was not the intereſt of Lewis XIV, to ren- 
| | | der 


N. 
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James II. der the king of England abſolute, but only to raiſe commo- 
1685. tions in that kingdom, which, by keeping England em- 
L=x— ployed, ſhould facilitate the execution of his — de- 
—_—— OT | | 


Welwood, Thirdly, If the examples of Edward II, and Richard II, 
P- 1331 Kc. 25 too remote from his time, made no impreſſion upon him, 
he ſhould have conſidered that of the king his father, who, 
for endeavouring to ſtretch. the prerogative royal, and for be- 
ing only ſuſpected of intending to introduce Popery, loſt his 
head on the ſcaffold. It has been ſeen, that Charles I, in 
the time of his afflictions, writ to the prince his eldeſt fon 
to take warning by him, not to aflume more power than be- 
longed to him. Moreover, when he was brought on the 
ſcaffold, he took off his George, and gave it to Dr. Juxon, 
ſaying, * Remember.” The council of ſtate being willing 
to know the meaning of that expreſſion, Juxon anſwered, 
That the king immediately before his coming out to the 
place of execution, had charged him to carry to the prince 
his George, with theſe his two laſt commands, That he 
ſhould forgive his murtherers ; and, If ever he came 
to the crown, he ſhould fo govern, as .not to force 
them upon extremities.” The queen dowager, as ſhe 
was going, into Somerſet-houſe, after the reſtoration of 
Charles II, faid, Had I known the Engliſh ſome years 
„ ſince, as well as I do now, I ſhould never have been 
ITY “ forced to leave this palace.” In fine, Charles II, when 
| life of at the point of death, told the duke his brother, “not to 
Ele, of © think of introducing the Roman-catholic religion into 
Brandepb. England, it being a dangerous and impracticable thing.” 
Theſe warnings, which could not be ſuſpected by the king, 
ought to have made him ſeriouſly conſider what he was going 
to d. | 8 

Pourthly, don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
at his firſt audience after the king's acceſſion to the crown, 
Ibid. told him, “ That he ſaw ſeveral prieſts about him, who 
© © would importune him to alter the eſtabliſhed religion; 
but withed his majeſty not to hearken to their advice, for 
if he did, he would have reaſon to repent of it when it 
was too late.” The king taking ill the ambaſſador's free- 
dom, aſked him in a paſſion, < Whether, in Spain, the 
“king adviſed with his confeſſors? Yes, Sir, replied don 

Pedro, and that is the reaſon our affairs go ſo ill.“ | 
Fifchly, poxe Innocent XI, in a letter to the king upon 
his coming to tha crown, tcld him, "That he was highly 
s plea ed with his zeal for the Catholic religion: but' was 
afraid 


cc 
«0% 


cc 
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& afraid he would carry it ton far, and inſtead of contri- James II. 
« buting to his own greatneſs, and the adyancement of re- 1658. 
„ ligion, he would do both himſelf and the Catholic church 


« the greateſt prejudice, by attempting that which could 
«© never ſugceed.” 54% NA d 0 | 
Laſtly, It Was manifeſt, that the king could hope to ſuc- 

ceed in his undertaking only by force, and that this force 
wholly lay in his army and fleet. But was it not a ſtrange 

3 to attempt to reduce by farce a Proteſtant kingdom 
to the Catholic religion, with a Proteſtant army, and a fleet 
whoſe commanders and mariners were Proteſtants ? He had 
but too much reaſon to perceive-his error, when it was too 
late to correct it. | 3 083.04. 1545 
T heſe conſiderations, examples, and warnings, were in- 
effectual againſt the impetuous zeal of the king, and the im- 
portunities of thoſe who were admitted to his ſecret counſels, 
and particularly the queen. He attempted at onee two things 
Eds i difficult, namely, to ſet himſelf above the laws, and 
to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. When I ſay he attempted it, 
I mean, openly and bare-faced, for it was no new deſign. 
He had formed it long ſince, and, not to carry back the be- 
ginning of it too far, it ſuffices to obſerve, Mat the ex- 
eeution of it had been privately labouring about twenty years; 
and that moreover, James did but purſue the ſcheme he had 
perhaps himſelf framed, when duke of York. It was not 
therefore the duke of Monmouth's defeat that inſpired 
James II with the thoughts of becoming abſolute, and alter- 
ing the eſtabliſhed religion. His good fortune to conquer 
that rival, ſerved only to put him upon haſtening the execu- 
tion of his projects. This evidently appears, when it is con- 
ſidered, what paſſed in Ireland ſince the beginning of his 


reign. | 


About two months after the king's acceſſion to the crown, The King's 
he recalled the duke of Ormond from Ircland, and appointed proceedings 
two lords juſtices to govern that kingdom. The duke of i? Hadan. 
Ormond was not a proper inſtrument for the king's purpoſes. p. 466. 

At the ſame time, the privy-council of Ireland was diſſolved, Burnet, 
and a new one appointed, into which were admitted ſeveral *Þ4404 | 


known papiſts. Soon after, their number was fo increaſed, 
that they made the major part of the council, ſo that the 
Proteſtants no longer aſſiſted, that they might not authorize 


»The archbiſhop of Armagh, and to be ſuſpefted, However, he was 
Ar hur Forbes earl of Granard, The not thought thorough paced : fo Sir 
a'chbiſhop was ſo compliant to the Charles Porter was made chancellor in 

court, that even his religion came his room, Burnet p. 654, he 

by 


44 
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THE HISTORY 


James II. by their preſence, ſuch reſolutions as it was in vain to oppoſe. 


When the council was thus modelled, nothing was heard 


nn Ireland, but impeachments againſt the Proteſtants, for 


being concerned in the Rye-plot, and afterwards for hold- 
ing correſpondence with the duke of Monmouth, or his ad- 
herents. The moment any perſon was accuſed, he was ſent 
to priſon by the council, without being admitted to bail, or 
brought to a trial. The earl of Granard, one of the lords- 


juſtices, and a good Proteſtant, weary of being an inſtru- 


ment to thoſe acts of injuſtice, deſired to be diſmiſſed. But 
the king denied him, and ſent him a letter under his own 
hand, affuring him, “ that nothing ſhould be acted preju- 
« dicial to the Proteſtant intereſt.” But it foon appeared, 
that the king never meant to perform this promiſe. For, 
very ſhortly after, he reſolved to have a ſtanding army of 
Papiſts in Ireland, and to diſarm the Proteſtants. This laft | 
article was firſt' put in practice. The king writ to the lords- 
juſtices, © “ That there was reaſon to believe, that the re- 
« belhon of Monmouth had been of that ſpreading conta- 
4 gion, as to reach Ireland, and therefore it was not ſafe to 
<< have the arms of the militia diſperſed abroad; but they 
« would bè in greater readineſs for the uſe of the militia, and | 
<< the defence of the country, to have them depoſited in the 
<< ſeveral ſtores of each county.” Upon this order, the lords- 
juſtices publiſhed a proclamation, agreeable to the king's de- 


fire, and the city of Dublin having brought in their arms, 


their example was followed by all the country. = 

The Proteſtants being thus diſarmed, means were deviſed | 
to turn the Proteſtant, into a Catholic army. For that pur- | 
poſe, colonel Richard Talbot, a violent papiſt, was im- 


powered to caſhier ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he thought | 


tit. He was the man of all others moſt odious to the Engliſh | 


proteſtants in Ireland. It is obſervable, that Titus Oates in 


his narrative of the popiſh plot, named him as deſigned for | 


this very ſervice. So, when the event was ſeen to agree ſo 
well with what Oates had related, many could not help 


thinking either that he had been well informed, or was a | 
good prophet. 
Talbot having received this commiſſion, broke many offi- 
cers, on pretence that they had borne arms againſt the king 
during the trcubles, or were ſons and relations of thoſe who 
had ſerved the varliament of Cromwell. It muſt be obſerved, 
that all this pi fled in Ireland, Feforc or immediately after the 
duke of Monmouth's defea , at a time when the king had 
not yet manifeſted his deſigns in England. I hat I may not 
be 


* 


be obliged frequently to return to what was tranſaCting in James II. 
Ireland, I ſhall brie 
year, Talbot came into England, and was made earl of Gyn 


OF ENGLAND. 


y add here, that about the end of the 


Tyrconnel, and lieutenant-general of the Iriſh army; and 
ſhortly after, Henry earl of Clarendon was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. 


The parliament of England, after ſeveral adjournments, Kennet, 
meeting at laſt on the gth of November, the king made the F 4 


following ſpeech to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


40 


«Cc 


uf anſwerable to the expence it brin 


FT ER the ſtorm that ſeemed to be coming upon 
us when we parted laſt, I am glad to meet you 


all again in ſo great peace and quietneſs; God Almighty Gazenes, 
be praiſed, by whoſe bleſſing that rebellion was ſuppreſſed ; No. 20+ 


but when I reflect what an inconſiderable number of men 
began it, and how long they carried it on without any 


oppolition, I hope every body will be convinced, that the 


militia, which hath hitherto been ſo much depended on, 
is not ſufficient for ſuch occaſions; and that there is nothing 
but a good force of well-diſciplined troops in conſtant pay, 
that can defend us from ſuch as, either at home or abroad, 
are diſpoſed to diſturb us. And in truth, my concern for 
the peace and quiet of my ſubjects, as well as for the ſafety 
of the government, made me think it neceſſary to increaſe 
the number to the proportion I have done; this I owed as 
well to the honour, as to the ſecurity of the nation, whoſe 
reputation was ſo infinitely expoſed to all our neighbours, 
by having lain open to this late wretched attempt, that it 
is not to be repaired without keeping ſuch a body of men 
on foot, that none may ever have the thought again of 
finding us fo miſerably unprovided. It is for the ſupport 
of this great charge, which is now more than double to 
what it was ?, that I aſk your aſſiſtance, in giving me a 
os along with it; 


and I cannot doubt, but what I have begun, ſo much for 


the honour and defence of the government, will be con- 


tinued by you with all the chearfulneſs and readineſs, that 
is requiſite for a work of ſo great importance. 


Let no man take exception, that there are: ſome officers 


in the army not qualified, according to the late teſts, for 
their employments : the gentlemen, I muſt tell you, are 


Þ The army, which before conſiſted dat of ſeven thouſand men, was increaſed | 


to E!tren thouſand, Rapin, | 


« moſt 


ſpeech to the 
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James II. 
1685. 
— — 


People's 


be opened. 
Echard, 
III. p. 781. 


DHE HIS TOR 

* moſt of them well known to me; and having formerly 
äſerved me on ſeveral occaſions, and always approved the 
„ loyalty of their principles by their practice, I think them 
«© fit now to be employed under me; and I will deal plainly 
«© with you, that after having had the benefit of their ſer- 
< vices in ſuch time of need and danger, I will neither ex- 
<c poſe them to diſgrace, nor myſelf to the want of them, 
if there ſhould be another rebellion to make them neceſ- 
« ſary to me. I am afraid ſome men may be ſo wicked to 
* hope and expect, that a difference may happen between 
you and me upon this occaſion : but when you conſider, 
«© what advantages have riſen to us in a few months, by the 
<< good underſtanding we have hitherto had; what wonder- 
<« ful effects it hath already produced in the change of the 
<< whole ſcene of affairs abroad, ſo much more to the ho- 
<< nour of the nation, and the figure it ought to make in the 
* world ; and that nothing can hinder a further progreſs in 
this way to all our ſatisfactions, but fears and jealouſies 
<< amonglt ourſelves; I will not apprchend that ſuch a miſ- 
« fortune can befal us, as a diviſion, or but a coldneſs be- 
* tween me and you; nor that any thing can ſhake you in 
<< your ſteadineſs and loyalty to me, who, by God's bleſſing, 
will ever make you all returns of kindneſs and protection, 
<* with a reſolution to venture even my own life in the de- 
*« fence of the true intereſt of this kingdom.” 


This ſpeech equally ſurprized both houſes of parliament, 


eyes begin to and the whole kingdom, when it came to be publiſhed. The 


Engliſh had often ventured their lives in the defence of their 
laws and liberties, of which they then believed themſelves 
ſecure, as well by the conſtitution of the government, as by 
the king's ſolemn promiſe, but they beheld their laws openly 
attacked in the moſt ſenſible part. Many of thoſe who had 
moſt warmly oppoſed the excluſion-bill, began to open their 
eyes, and perceive, that the jealouſies and fears of the Whig 


parliaments were too well grounded, and that it was difficult 


OS 


to reconcile the intereſts of a Roman Catholic king, with 


thoſe of a Proteſtant kingdom. This was what the Whigs 
had in vain declared in the late reign. Inſtead of duly weigh- 
ing their reaſons, the Tories had run into the other extreme, 
nay, had expected to be gainers by ſetting the duke of York 
on the throne. But this. firſt public ſtep of the king, made 
them proceed for the future with a little more caution, tho 
by their principles they were not yet obliged to take ſuch mea- 
ſures as would have bcen neceſlary. | : 
2 X 
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OF. ENGL AN D. * 
It was warmly debated in the houſe of lords, whether they James II. 
ſhould give the king thanks for his ſpeech. Some were utterly 1685. 
againſt it; whereupon the marquis of Hallifax ſaid, They 
« had now more reaſon than ever to give thanks to his Th arg 
« majeſty, ſince he had dealt ſo plainly with them, and diſ- 4 
< covered what he would be at. Nevertheleſs, it was re- Ibid. 
ſolved by the majority, that the king ſhould be thanked. * * 
But, however, the biſhop of London moved, that his ma- — 


jeſty's ſpeech might be debated; and, though it was unuſual 


in the houſe, the 23d of the month was appointed to take 
the ſpeech into conſideration, with which the king was highly 
diſpleaſed. ; 

When the commons were returned to their houſe, the The com- 
king's ſpeech was ordered to be read, which was followed 2 defer 
by a long and profound filence. At laſt, the earl of Mid- Nov. 12. 
dleton moved for an addreſs of thanks to the king for his Life of 
ſpeech. This motion produced a ſecond ſilence, which was 3 
broke by the lord Caſtleton, who, more bold than the reſt, Kennet, 
plainly declared againſt thanking the king. Wherefore, as P. 438. 
there would probably be ſome difficulty in the matter, the 
debate was ene till the 12th of the month. To give the 
reader a clear notion of the difficulties which occurred in the 
king's demand, I ſhall make here ſome obſervations which 
perhaps will not be foreign to the purpoſe. 

The houſe of commons, as I ſaid, conſiſted then of Tory Obſerra- 
members, there being very few Whigs, or, if any, their nus“ 855 
number was not conſiderable. Now the Tories had a ver 
different notion of the regal power from that of the Whigs. 

They had, as we have ſeen, declared in the late reign for 
paſhve-obedience and non-refiſtance, and the church made it 
an article of faith. Nevertheleſs it may be ſaid, when they 
introduced this doctrine without any limitation, they did not 
foreſee all the conſequences. It was properly to contradict 
the principles of the Whigs, who ran into the other ex- 
treme. As they imagined that Charles II. and James II. 
were for them, they fancied they could not {tretch the royal 
prerogative too much, in the belief, that thefe two princes 
would exert it only againſt their adverſaries. According to 
this principle, king James's demand for a ſtanding army of 
hfteen thouſand men in time of peace, did not ſeem contrary 
to their intereſt, though the parliaments had ever been ex- 
tremely averſe to a ftanding army, which ſerved only to in- 
creaſe the regal power. But what the king did by his ſole au- 
thority, in employing Popiſh officers in this army, was a thing 
« much againſt the Tory as the Whig intereſt. It was eaſy 
do 
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James II. 


THE HISTORY 


to perceive, of what dangerous conſequences it might be 


1685. to the Proteſtant religion in general, as well Epiſcopalian as 
A Preſbyterian; and theſe conſequences were the more to be 


A ſupply 

voted. 

Life of 

James II. 

* 20, &c. 
nnet. 

Echard. 


III. p. 782. 
Burnet. 


Echard. 
p. 783. 


dreaded, as what paſſed in Ireland plainly diſcovered the 
king's intentions. Beſides, the power aſſumed by the king, 
to exempt the Popiſh officers from taking the teſt, was di- 
rectly contrary to the liberties of the kingdom as well as to 
religion. EE 

When therefore the king's ſpeech was debated the 12th 
of November in the houſe of commons, ſuch members as 
were not of the ſame principles with the rigid and violent 
Tories, ſpoke with great freedom, repreſenting the incon- 
veniencies of a ſtanding army in time of peace , and 
moved for new modelling the militia, ſo as to render them 
of uſe upon occaſion. They were ſuffered to talk as much 
as they pleaſed, but when the queſtion was put for a ſuppl 
to be given to the king, it was carried in the affirmative. It 
is true, ſome one having moved that theſe words might be 
added, „towards the ſupport of the additional forces,” they 
were rejected, that the houſe might not appear to approve of 


the augmentation of the regular troops, and inſtead thereof 


it paſſed, © the houſe be moved to bring in a bill to make 
<« the militia uſeful.” By this they would have had it be- 
lieved, that the parliament reſerved to themſelves the power 
of breaking the regular troops, and eſtabliſhing a good mi- 
litia in their room. But, doubtleſs, it was to hinder the 
people from being alarmed, if they ſaw the parliament ap- 
prove of maintaining an army in time of peace. For, after 
all, a ſupply was given the king for the maintenance of this 
army. | p 

X; to the ſum which was to be granted, the courtiers 
moved for twelve hundred thouſand pounds. Others ex- 
claimed againſt the exorbitancy of ſuch a ſum, and were 
for reducing it to four hundred thouſand pounds, alledging, 
that it would be enough to maintain the additional forces 
two years, till the militia ſhould: be made uſeful. They 
repreſented, that they had already given cuſtoms and ex- 


ciſes for his majeſty's life, which amounted to fix mil- 


4 Among other things it was ſaid, “ ſervants, &c.'* On the other hand, 
—* All the profit and ſecurity of this the contrary party alledged, “ That 


nation is in our ſhips. — Support- there was a bitter ſpirit in the three 


„ing an army, is maintaining ſo ** laft parliaments, not yet well al- 
<0 many idle perſons, to lord it over * layed, and fo conſiderable a force 
«© the reſt of the ſubjeQs.--- Armies se was needful beſides the militia. ' 
„ debavch the manners of all the Life of James II. p. 123, 124, 130. 
people, their wives, daughters, and | 


lions 
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lion and that if they gave ſo much at once, they ſhould James II. 
have nothing left to give; eſpecially as it was the nation's 16885. 
intereſt, that the king ſhould have frequent occaſion for hi 
parliament. At. laſt, after great debates, it was reſolved, 
that a ſupply of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be 

granted to the king. It was evident therefore, that the 
maintenance of an army of fifteen thouſand men was not 

what moſt diſpleaſed the commons in the king's ſpeech. 

But the affair of the Popiſh officers was of ſuch a nature, Pebates 
that it concerned the Tory no leſs than the Whig party, about Popiſn 
It was eaſy to ſee the great danger of the Proteſtant reli- — 
gion, if the parliament, after having agreed to a {ſtanding 
army, ſhould further conſent to the king's employing as 
many Papiſts as he pleaſed. The commons thought there- 
fore, that on this occaſion it was neceſſary to ſet ſome bounds 
to paſſive- obedience, though till now this doctrine had been 
maintained without any reſtriction, becauſe it was not ima- 
gined, that the king would attack religion and the laws. 

One of the members ſpeaking on this ſubject, repreſented | 
very ſtrongly, That his majeſty, on his firſt acceſſion to Kennet. 
cc 


1 the crown, told them, He had been miſrepreſented, Feld. 
XZ © and that he would preſerve the government in the church III. p. 784. 


and ſtate, now eſtabliſhed by law, and maintain them in 
Hall their juſt rights and privileges: That, overjoyed at 
„this, they ran haſtily to him, and were ſo forward to 
give, that the king's miniſters put their ſtop to it: that 
2 << they ought not to forget, that there was a bill of exclu- 
—9—ĩ „ ſion debated in that houſe; and that the arguments for it 
" IR © were, © That they ſhould, in caſe of a Popith ſucceſſor, 
. have a Popiſh army: That they ſaw the act of the teſt 
= © already broken; but prayed them to remember what the 
5 late lord chancellor told them when king Charles paſſed 
3 that at: © By this act, ſaid he, you are provided againſt 
8 % Popery, that no Papiſt can poſſibly creep into any employ- 
ment: That he was greatly afflicted at the breach of 
= © their liberties, and ſeeing ſo great a difference between his 


* laſt ſpeech, and thoſe heretofore made, he could not be- 
*< lieve but this was made by ſome other advice: that what 
q « the king ſtruck at there was their all; and that he won- 
: « dered there had been any men ſo deſperate, as to take 
it any employment without being qualified for it: and con- 
ee & cluded to have a ſtanding army voted deſtructive to the 
I- « country.” During theſe debates the court-party were not 


Reckoning all the time for which they-had been granted. Nepia. _—_ 
Vox. XII. HR FS. idle 


15 


77.% 
3„ OE at . 
James II. idle. They repreſented very ſtrongly, the inconveniencies 
1685. of not complying with the king's deſires. The reſult was, 
— — 


The com- 


mons ad- 
dreſs, 
Kennet, 

p. 435. 

R. Coke. 
P. 349. 


* 
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the appointing a committee to draw up the following addreſs, 
which was preſented to the king the 17th of November. 

1 Moſt gracious ſovereign, | Nd ont apt D347; 
r your majeſty's moſt loyal and faithful ſubjedts, 
cc 1 | . 


the commons in parliament aſſembled, do, in 


the firſt place, as in duty bound, return your mafeſty 


our moſt humble and hearty thanks, for your great care 
c and conduct in ſurpreſſing the late rebellion, which threat- 
te enced the overthrow of this government both in church 
. and ſtate, to the extirpation of our religion as by law 
c eſtabliſhed, which is. moſt dear unto us, and which your 
. majeſty has been pleaſed to give us REPEATED ASSU- 
© RANCES you will always defend and maintain; which, 
with all grateful hearts we ſhall'ever acknowledge. We 
further crave. leave to acquaint yout᷑ majeſty, that we 
« have, With all duty and roadineld, taken into our con- 


_ « fideration your majeſty's gracious ſpeech to us: and 


As to that part of it relating to the officers in the army, 


<«« not qualified for their employments, according to an act 
of parliament made in the 25th year of the reign of your 
c royal brother, entitled, An att for preventing dangers 
« which may happen from Popiſh recuſants”;* we do, out 
c of our bounden duty, humbly repreſent unto your majeſty, 
c that theſe officers cannot by law be capable of their em- 
ce ployments ; and that the incapacities' they bring upon 
« themſelves that way, can no way be taken off but by an 
ce act of parliament : therefore, out of that great reverence 


« and duty we owe unto your majeſty, who have been 


« praciouſly pleaſed to take notice of their ſervices to your 
e majeſty, we are preparing a bill to paſs both houſes, for 


your royal aſſent, to indemnify them from the penalties 


« *they have now. incurred: and - begauſe the continuing 
« them in their employments, may be taken to be a diſpen- 
„ling with that, law, without an act of parliament, the con- 


„ fequences of Which. is of the greateſt concern to the rights 


*« of your majeſty's ſubjes, and to all the laws made for the 
<"Jecufity of their religion. © We therefore, the knights, 
citizens, and burgeſſes, of your majeſty's houfe of com- 
e mons, do moſt humbly heſeech your' majeſty, that you 
<«. would be moſt gracioully pleaſed to glyVe fuch directions 
ph g ; e 
therein, that np apprehentions or jeaJouſies may remain in 
„the hearts of your majclty s mott loyal ſubjects; woo 
2 | ; 4x + 1 this 
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Tdbis addreſs being preſented to the king by the ſpeaker, James II. 
attended by the whole houſe, his majeſty gave them this 1685. 


Gentlemen, | Tek A 
45 1 did not expect ſuch an addreſs from the houſe of com- 
« mons: for having ſo lately recommended to your con- 
< fideration the great advantage a good underſtanding be- 


c tween us had produced in a very ſhort time, and given 


<< you warning of fears and jealouſies amongſt ourſelves ; 
I had reaſon to hope, that the reputation God had bleſſed 
<« we with in the world, would have ſealed and confirmed a 
good confidence in you of me, and of all that 4 fay to you. 
«© But however you proceed on your part, I will be ſteady 
in all my promiſes I have made you, and be juſt in my 
Word in this, and all my other ſpeeches.” _ PR. 
'Fhis anſwer, though pretty obſcure, ſo ſurprized the com- The com- 
mons, that when it was read in the houſe, they kept a 2 
profound ſilence for a conſiderable time. At laſt it was king, 
moved by one of the members, that a particular day might Kenner. 
be appointed to conſider of the king's anſwer. This mo- Ja me.” 
tion was ſeconded by Mr. Coke, burgeſs for Derby, who p. 134. 
added, “He hoped they were all true Engliſhmen, and not Echard. 
<< to be frighted out of their duty by a few hard words.” f f. 785. 
Though this ſpeech was very conſiſtent with the freedom of 
a houſe of commons, the majority, however, were pleaſed to 
look upon Mr, Coke as an incendiary, who intended to ſow 
iſcord between the king and the commons, and voted him 
to be ſent to the Tower. Moreover, the houſe, to make Nov. 19. 
amends in ſome meaſure for the offence they had given the. | 
King, proceeded to ways and means towards raiſing the 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds before voted. But they ſtop- 
ped not there. Lo ſhow the king that they ſought all poſ- 
lible ways to content him, beſides a bill to indemnify the 
Popiſh officers from the penalties they had already, incurred, 
they reſolved to offer another to the king, to qualify ſuch a 
number of. thoſe officers to ſerve in the army as he ſhould Welwooe, 
think fit. All this demonſtrates, it was with regret that the 
houſe ſwerved from the principle of paſfive-obedience and 
non-reliſtance. 7 4 ; 1 R110 27511 . 13 | — 
In the mean time, the lords received petitions from Tho- Petitions 
mas Grey, earl of Standford, and Henry Booth, lord De- — hr 
lamere, repreſenting, that theſe two peers were committed ſoners. 
to the Tower in July laſt, upon a general accuſation of trea- Nov. 9. Ir. 
ſon, kept cloſe priſoners, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and my 
a D 2 | 5 paper. 
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James II. paper. Theſe petitions obliged the lords to ſend to a 
1685. to know the reaſon why theſe two peers were impriſoned, 
C=A-— The king anſwered by the lord chancellor, that they were 
Nov. 16. committed for high-treaſon, and that he had given orders 
for a commiſſion of oyer and terminer to try the lord Dela- 
mere in Cheſhire, where the crime was committed, But as 
he had given no orders about the earl of Stanford's trial, the 
lords appointed him to be tried by his peers, to which the 
king conſented. oy 4 

The king Within a few days, on the 20th of November, the king 
proroguenthe finding it would be very difficult to obtain his deſires of the 
Fenner, commons concerning the Popiſh officers, prorogued the par- 
p. 437. liament till the roth of February, after a ſeſſion but of eleven 
Echard, days. The king loſt, by the prorogation, the ſeven hun- 
Wu. r. 757+ dred thouſand pounds voted by the commons. But he did 
not want it, conſidering the vaſt ſums they had liberally 

granted him. This prorogation, which was followed b 
ſeveral others, and at length by the diflolution of the par- 
lament, the laſt in this reign, 1s a clear demonſtration of two 
things. Firſt, that the king conſidered the affair of the Po- 
piſh officers in the army, as of great moment, ſince he choſe 
rather to loſe ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, than ſee his 
pretended right to employ them conteſted by the parliament. 
The ſecond is, the exceſſive compliance ſhown the king by 
the commons, in enabling him to maintain an army, employ 
Popiſh officers, and, in a word, to have mo occaſion for a 
parliament. For from hence fprung all the evils which af- 

flicted England during the reſt of this reign. | 
The lord About a month after the prorogation of the parliament, 
Delamere's the lord Delamere was brought to his trial by his peers, 
State- trials. though the king had before reſolved to have him proceeded 
IV, p. 210, againſt in another manner. The lord Howard- was the firſt 
* witneſs produced againſt him. But though he gave a large 
Kennt. account of the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, he depoſed 
Echard, nothing poſitive againſt the lord Delamere. The ſecond 
woitneſs was Ford lord Grey, at which every one was ſur- 
prized, it not being known that he was pardoned. This 
| * occaſion to think he was in great favour with the king. 
But his evidence tended more to prove in general the duke 
of Monmouth's rebellion, than the guilt of the priſoner in 
particular. One Saxon was the only witneſs that ſwore to 
the lord Delamere's correſpondence with the duke of Mon- 
mouth. But as he was a perſon of very bad reputation, 
THe is ac- the lords took no notice of his evidence, and the priſoner was 
quitted, unanimouſly acquitted. | | 


As 
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As for the earl of Stanford he was W to bail, and James II. 
though nothing could be proved againſt him, he thought fit 1685. 
to lay hold on the proclamation of pardon which was pub- Tre 
liſhed ſhortly after. This pardon appeared not till the end 308 bord. 
of the year, after the executicns of a great number of perſons. g.charged 
It was moreover clogged with ſo many exceptions, that the upon bail, 
king was not much thanked for jt. y; Ins 


ames, in this firſt-year of his reign, beſtowed honours Promotions 

and dignities upon ſeveral of his favourites and adherents, and 7 cut, 
advanced others to high offices. Henry Bennet, earl of ar- 
lington, dying July 28, his place of lord chamberlain was 
given to John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, who became one 
of the chief favourites in this reign. Laurence Hyde, earl 
of Rocheſter, was made lord treaſurer, and Henry, earl of 
Clarendon, his elder brother, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Robert Spencer, ear] of Sunderland, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, was declared lord preſident of the council, and from 
that time became prime-miniſter of ſtate. | 

The perſon moſt known abroad, that died this year, was The death . 
Sir John Marfham, eminent for-his great fkill in ancient 9 
hiſtory and chronology, He departed this life in the eighty 4 
third year of his age. | 1 

The year 1686, to which we are now to proceed, was 1686. 
wholly. Fach as well as the next, in the execution of the | 
king's two grand projects, namely of making himſelf abſolute 
and etabliſking mg Theſe two projects could not but 
keep equal pace. For the king being a Papiſt, his chief aim 
in rendering himſelf abſolute was to alter the religion of the 
kingdom, and, on the other fide, he could not introduc 
Popery, but by ſetting himſelf above the laws. 

efore things. were carried any farther in England, he Proceedings 

believed it proper to be aſſured firſt of Scotland and Ireland. ae 
As for Scotland, the managers there were entirely diſpoſed 3 
to comply with the king's will. The late parliament, be- Kennet, 
ſides the acts before- mentioned, paſſed one © wherein it 3 
was declared, That they owe all their bleſſings to the ſa- Echard, 
+ cred race of their glorious king's, and to the ſolid, abſo- III. p. 750. 
„ lute authority wherewith they were inveſted by the firſt =» 
and fundamental laws of their monarchy : ——— And 


* therefore they again declare to the world, "That they ab- 


d This year alſo died Sir William © Containing a tender of duty, and 
Dugdale, Garter king at arms, au- offer of the excile to his majeſty, Ken- 
thor of the Baronage, Antiquities of net, p, 444- gt | 
Warwickthize, &-. and T homas Ot- | 


Way, 8 
D 3 * hor 


James II.“ hor and deteſt not only the authors and actors of all pre- 
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c ceeding rebellions againſt their ſovereign, but alſo all pr in 
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the king's ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power 
6 


and authority, which none, whether particular perſons 
or collective bodies, can participate of any” manner of 
way, or upon any pretext, but in dependence on him, 
and by commiſſion from him, &c.” They paſſed another 
act, To confirm and approve whatever had been done by 
his majeſty's privy- council, juſtice-court, *and thoſe com- 
miſſionated by them, in baniſhing, impriſoning, or finin 
ſuch as refuſed to take and ſwear the oith of allegiance; 
and to aſſert the royal prerogatives in the utmoſt extent 
of them e 150 201 e eee 
If what paſſed in Scotland in the reign of Charles I, and 
during the Interregnum, be remembered, it will be eaſily 
perceived, this was not the general fenſe of the Scots; but 
only the opinion of a parliament devoted to the king, and 
which viſibly abuſed their authority, to eftabliſh* a form of 
government directly contrary to the old conſtitution. © - 
Encouraged by theſe great advances, the ing fummoned 
the parliament of Scotland, to aſſemble the 29th of April 
this year, and wrote a letter to them, wherein “He re- 
„ commends to their ſpecial care, his innocent Roman Ca- 
„ tholic ſubjects, who had always been aſſiſtant to- the 
crown in the worſt of rebellions and uſurpations, though 
% they lay under diſcouragements hardly to be named. 
Theſe he moſt heartily recommended to them, to the 
end, that as they had given good experience of their true 
loyalty and peaceable behaviour, ſo, by their aſſiſtance, 
thcy might have the protection of his laws, not ſuffering 
them to lie under obligations, which their religion could 
not admit of; by doing of which, they would give a 
demonſtration of their duty and affection towards him, 
and do him moſt acceptable ſervice. And this love he ex- 
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peed they would ſhow to their brethren, as they ſaw 
„him an indulgent father to his people.” "4% 

The earl of Murray, lord-high-commiſſioner, ſeconded 
this letter, with a particular account of the many advantages 


the king intended to procure his realm of Scotland, chiefly 
with reſpect to trade. He alſo endeavoured to perſuade 
them, that what the king defired, tended as much to the 
"honour and welfare of his ſubjects of Scotland, as to his own 


ſatisfaction. He concluded with ſaying, © By-this you will 
5 « ſhow 


| 99 
ce ſhow yourſelves the beſt and molt. affectionate ſubje&s, James II. 


+ 1 4 4 C 0 8 14448 I : . - * * 
te to the beſt, the incomparable, and moſt heroic prince in 1685. 
, g Pn 7 8 1 | 


- 


&© the world,” F N | 
When the king's letter, and the lord commiſſioner's 


ſpeech came to be conſidered in the parliament, ſome mem- P. 44s. 


bers, without looking farther, were for complying with the 
king's: deſires, But others, in greater numbers, moved and 
prevailed to haye a committee appointed, to examine the 
ſtatutes againſt the Papiſts. The committee finding the 
ſtatutes prohibited only the public exerciſe, of the Popiſh 
religion, drew up a bill to allow them the exerciſe of their 
religion in private. But when this bill was preſented to the 
parliament, it met with ſo much oppoſition, that the lord- 
dommiſſioner thought fit to adjourn the debate to another 
time, till he had received inſtructions from court. The king 
ſent him orders to diflolve, or at leaſt prorogue the parlia- 
ment, and ſome months after, by his fole authority, he eſta- 
bliſhed liberty of conſcience in Scotland. 8 


Affairs in Ireland were upon another footing. - The king's Affaire of 


will met with no oppoſition there, and though the lord lieu- Kr. 
fenant was a Proteſtant, his credit and authority were in- gate, e. 
ſufficient to put a ſtop to the acts of injuſtice committed Kennet, 
againſt thoſe of his religion. The new earl of Pyrconnel F 7. 


was no ſooner returned to Dublin, with the title of lieute- 
mA REP Sr of the army, but he began again to break the 
Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, and put Roman Catholics in 
their places, without vouchſafing to aſk for the lord-lieu- 
tenant's order . This bred a' quarrel between them, 
wherein Tyrconnel behaved v ry haughtily, ever ſaying, 


he did nothing but by the king's expreſs order. When he Lie ve 
had modelled the army according to the king's mind, he James II. 
went over, into England, where, by means of the queen, b. 437. 


and father Petre the Jeſuit, he ſupplanted the earl of Cla- 


rendon, and was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Upon re. 12. 
his arrival at Dublin, he endeavoured by a ' proclamation Kennet, 
to diſpel the fears of the Proteſtants, who ſaw themſelves, to P. 448. 


their great trouble, in ſubjection to a Catholic. But his 
actions correſponded not with his promiſes. Wherefore, a 
great number of Proteſtants choſe rather to quit their eſtates 
in Ireland, and withdraw into England, than remain under 
the government of one ſo juſtly odious to them. On the 


a, * 


gentlemen, who had laid out their and five: or fix thouſand. private ſol- 


fortunes in purchaſing their military diers ſeat a begging. Kennet, p. 447 


r VE Ogle” h gots ee, ee ee 
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4 Two or three hundted Engliſn poſts, were now arbitrarily diſbanded, : 
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other hand, the Engliſh merchants who traded in Ireland, 
withdrew their effecks, and by that the kingdom was reduced 
to great extremities. But all theſe diſadvantages were com- 
penſated by the hopes of rootirig out the Proteſtant religion 
in that country. ns iP a Lp 

But it was chiefly in England that the king deſired to 
eſtabliſh Popery and arbitrary power. For, as I ſaid, one 
of thoſe things could not advance without the other. If 
he had only aimed at abſolute power, without meddling with 
religion, in all appearance, he would have eaſily fucceeded, 

ince paſſive-obedience was in a manner eſtabliſhed, - ani 1 
now' reckoned an eſſential doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, .the members whereof made the body of the nation, 
and were poſſeſſed of all the offices and places of truſt. 
But as he had already diſcovered, that if he wiſhed to be 


freed from the yoke of the laws, it was chiefly to eſtabliſſi 


his religion; the parliament, however devoted to him in 
all other reſpects, had not been ſo compliant as to abandon 
the intereſt of religion: notwithſtanding this, he hoped to at- 
tain his ends; firſt, by cauſing the judges to give it as their 
opinion, that he had a power to diſpenſe with the laws. 
Secondly, by gaining the members of parliament by degrees, 
being reſolved to have no ſeſſion till he had accompliſhed that 
deſign. In England, as in other places, there are men al- 

facrifice the public, to their private intereſt, 
and there were but too many, on the preſent occaſion, even 


Cartwright's among the clergy themſelves. Dr. Cartwright, dean of Rip- 


gloſs upon 
the king's 
promiſes 
King's 
State, &c, 
Echard. 
Il. p. 797. 
He is made 
Biſhop of 
Cheſter. 


Alterations 
among the 
judges, 
April 21, 
Kennet, 

P. 449» 
Echard, 
III. p. 797. 
Burnet, 


P. 667, 669. 


pon, ſpeaking, in a ſermon, of the king's promiſes made to 
the parliament, which were then the common topic of diſ- 


courſe and complaint, ſaid, * That the king's promiſes 


„ were free donatives, and ought. not to be too ſtrictly 
examined or urged ;, and that they muſt leave his majeſty 
«© to explain his own meaning in them.” The king was ſo 
delighted with this gloſs, that he rewarded the author with 
the biſhopric of Cheſter, as an encouragement to other 
clergymen to follow ſo good an example. EEE 
As for the judges, the king took care to ſend for them 
one by one, and talk with them privately in his cloſet , in 
order to perſuade them to declare for his diſpenſing power, 
telling 

© Upon which the term „“ Clo- 
6 ſetting*” was much toſſed about. He 
not only talked with his judges in 


this manner, but with many parlia- 
went. alen, about the affair of the 


Teſt, ſome whereof gave bim very flat 
and hardy denials z others, tho' more 
filent, yet were no leſs ſteady, So 
finding he could not bring the major: 
rity to a compliance, he diſſolved the 

* 
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telling them, he would haye-twelve judge 
Four abſolutely refuſed to comply, and were immediately 1686. 
diſplaced. Fhe king appointed four. others of more pliable t.??? 


and ſubmiſſive underſtandings, among whom there was one 


Papiſt 5. 2 


At the ſame time, the king made a call of ſerjeants at law, A call of | 


among whom were ſeveraF Catholics,” one of whom was 
knighted , and a little after, another lawyer of the fame 


religion was made a judge l. 


The privy-council alſo unde 


rwent the like alteration, the And in the 


privy- coun 


king — received into it five zealous Catholics, namely, 


the earl of 
Bellaſis, 
accuſed of the Popiſh plot) 


owis, the lord Aru 
(who had been _ 


ndel of Ardour, and the lord © 


confined in the Tower, being 
enry Jermyn, lord Dover, and 


the earl of Tyrconnel. He likewiſe admitted the new biſhop 
of Cheſter, and Dr. Parker biſhop of Oxford; a reputed Pa- 
piſt. All theſe changes clearly diſcovered the king's intentions. 


But it-was not long before he pave more 


them. It has been remembered, that he aſſumed a power to 
diſpenſe with the obſervation of the teſt- act in his Catholic 


officers. The parliament's refuſal of their conſent to this in 
novation, only exaſperated the king, and made him reſolve to with the 


% 


exempt from the penal laws all his ſubjects in general, and 
conſequently the Papiſts. But as this was directly againſt 


law, he undertook to ſhow, by the means of his corrupt Kennet, 


judges, „That a power in the king to diſpenſe with law, 


« was law.” For that purpoſe he took care firſt to have pa- III. p. 798. 


pers diſperſed through the kingdom, to prove this pretended 


right, and to prepare the people for his deſigns *. At laſt Burner, 
in a particular caſe , all the judges, except one, gave their p., 669. 


opinions for the king, and made it a general rule in law : 1. 


parliament : of whom, Burnet ſays, 
la all England it would not have been 
eaſy to have found five hundred men 


ſo weak, ſo poor, and ſo devoted to 
So happily was the nation 


the court, 

taken out of their hands by this preci- 

proves violence of a bigotted court. 
urnet, p. 668. | 

f Upon which Jones told him, 

6 Poſſibly you may find twelve judges 

« of your opinion, but you will ſcarce 


% find twelve lawyers to be ſo,” Ken- 


net, p. 419. | 
The judges turned out, were, 

Sir Thomas Jones, William Monta- 
e, Sir Job Charlton, Sir Edward 
eyille, In whoſe places were put, 


Ian, a Papiſt. 
the ſerjeants was Deus, Rex, Lex.“ 


Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir Edward At- 
kyns, Sir Edward Lutwiche, Richard 


Heath. Kennet, p. 449. 

h Sir Chriſtopher Milton, the 
poet's brother, who was made 2 
Judge. bs -0s 3 
Sir Richard Allibone of Gray's- 
The motto uſed by 


Ibid. 
k L' Eſtrange and others were em- 


ployed to ſhow, © That a power in the 


« king to diſpenſe with law, was law.“ 
Echard, Tom, III. p. 798. 

1 In the caſe of Sir Edward Hales, 
a Popiſh gentleman of Kent, who hid 
an employment, Burnet, p. 660. 


s of his opinion . James II. 


ſignal marks of The judges 
Opinion that 
may diſpenſe 
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James II. That the laws of England are the king's laws. 2. That 
1686. therefore it is an incident, inſeperable prerogative of the 


N AN kings of England, as of all other ſovereign princes, to diſ- 
Life o u. Penſe with all penal laws, in particular caſes, and upon par- 
Nad. ticular neceſſary reaſons. 3. That of theſe reaſons and ne- 

Fe⁵ſſities the king is the ſole judge: ; conſequently, 4. That 
this is nat a truſt inveſted in an granted to the king, but the 
Kal ancient remains of the ſovereign; power of the kings of Eng- 
land, which never was yet taken from them, nor can be. 
The Papiſts . In confequence of this deciſion, the Papiſts, with the king's 
* permiſſion, ſet up every where in the kingdom, the free and 
teligion. open exerciſe of their religion. The Jeſuits erected colleges 
Welwood, and ſeminaries in all the conſiderable towns; and at the ſame 
Popic bi- time, four Popiſh biſhops were publicly conſecrated in the 
ſhops conſe- King's chapel; and ſent down, to exerciſe their functions in 
crated. their reſpective dioceſes, under the title * vicars apoſtolical. 


3 98. Their paſtoral letters addreſſed to the lay-Catholics, were 


8 printed at the King's-printing-houſe, and diſperſed through the 
© kingdom. Monks appeared in the habits of their order at 
m a Whitehall and St. James's, and ſcrupled not to, tell the pro- 


teſtants, „ That they hoped in a little time, to walk in pro- 
<< cefſion through Cheapſide. And as many converts were 

Oh expected, that fo plentiful a harveſt may not want labourers, 
24 great number of prieſts and monks/were ſent from foreign 
Placgs be- parts. From this time, the only way to preferment was to 
Paid. on he a Papiſt, or a promoter of Popery. All affairs of the coun- 
cil were managed by Catholics, or ſome others who had but 
little regard to religion. Thus, by the deciſion of ten or 
tweive judges, nominated; and corrupted by the king before 
their admiſſion, the laws of England were given up, and the 
- > conſtitution entirely altered. By a like practice it was, that 
Charles I cauſed his judges to decide, that he had a right to 
impoſe taxes in caſes of neceſſity, of which neceſſity himſelf 
was ſole judge. Hence it may be perceived, that the laws of 
England would be ill ſupported, had they no firmer founda- 

tion than the deciſions of judges appointed by the king. But 
it is furprizing, that the precedent of ſhip-money, eſtabliſhed | 

by Charles I, and in effect, the principal cauſe of his ruin, 
42 ſo little impreſſion on James II. But the violence of 
his zeal for his religion, made every thing eaſy or Mible to 
him, and, at. all events, he was reſolved to run the riſk of 

the undertaking. 


The cler "The king uſed another expedient for the adv incement 
forviot of his religion. Ile ſent a, circular letter to the biſhops, 
preach upon + 


controverted With an orders: prohibiting all the inferior elergy from. preach- 
points, 2 | ing _ 
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ing upon controverted points of divinity, for fear, as was pre- James II. 
tended, of raiſing animoſities among the people. It was thus 1685; 

that the perſecution. began in Queen Mary's reign, and it 

ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that a Popiſh king ſhould imitate — 
ſo zealous a Popiſh queen. But on this occaſion, the clergy 22 

of the Church, of England clearly diſsovered their averſion to p. 452. 
Popery, of which they had hitherto, ſtood accuſed hy their Ty 
enemies, on pretence of a ſcrupulous attachment to ſome but 4 
modes and ceremonies, which the firſt reformers had not not. 
thought fit to retrench. For many of the dignified- clergy, , A Ee, 
and the moſt- diſtnguiſhed for their piety and learning, far il 
from prevaricating in the diſcharge of their office, preached III. p. 799. 
openly on controverted points, or : rather made them the chief | 
ſubject of their diſcourſes. They ſaw. the' tendency of this 
extraordinary; inhibition,. at a time when the Proteſtant reli- 

gion was openly attacked, as well in ſermons, as writings 

printed with licence, and induſtriouſſy diſperſed through the 

nation. It is juſtice to do honour to thiole faithful miniſters of 

the goſpel, tranſmitting. to poſterity, the names of the moſt 

FA ney amongſt them. Theſe were Tillotſon, Stilling- 114 84 84 
fleet, Tenniſon, Wake, Patrick, Sharp, Sherlock, all fa. 
mous for their writings, and all eee Projngthdl to the s 

firſt dignities of, the church. carts 
The king and his Popiſh council 1 were extremely ki e The king 
with this boldneſs, and therefore, to force the Proteſtant _ ice 
clergy to ſubmiſſion, , the, king erected a new court for eccle- commiſſion 
ſiaſtical affairs, compoſed of various members, among whom Kennet, | 
yere ſeyeral Catholics. A nomination of Papiſts to he judges Fend, 

of a Proteſtant clergy in matters of dectrine and diſcipline, 111. p. 800. 
ſhowed that the king would no longer keep any meaſures. Burnet, 
Among theſe commiſſioners were three biſhops, namely, 1 
William Sancroft of Canterbury, Crew of Durham, ang 
Sprat of Rocheſter; The reſt were all laymen, of which the IR 
principal were Jefferies lord chancellor, the earl of Rocheſter 

Jord treaſurer, the earl of Sunderland-ſecretary of ſtate and 
preſident of the council, and the lord chief juſtice Herbert. 

The commiſſion was directed to any three of them, whereof 

the lord chancellor was always to be one, for a reaſon "my 

| obvious. 

By this commiſſion they had a power to 1 and + Power of 
cute all manner of juriſdictions and pre-eminences, concern- e wa 
ing any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions; to viſit, re- cgmmi. 
form, redreſs, and amend all abuſes, offences, contempts, fioners. 
and enormities whatſoeyer, which by the ſpiritual or eccle- | upon 
; ſiaſtical | K. 9 


p. 336. 


674. 
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fiaſtical laws of the realm might be lawfully corrected. They 
were alſo to enquire of all offices; contempts and miſdemea. 
nors committed, or hereafter to be committed; that they 
might be corrected and puniſhed by the cenſure of the church; 
they were to ſearch for, and call before them all eccleſiaſtical 
perſons of what degree or dignity ſoever, and to puniſh the of- 
fenders, by excommunications, ſuſpenſions, deprivations, or 
other eecleſiaſtical cenſures: they were empowered to ſend 


for all ſtatutes, rules, letters- patents of univerſities, colleges, 


grammar-ſchools, and all other eccleſiaſtical corporations, and 
the ſaid ſtatutes to correct, amend, and alter as they ſaw con- 


venient, &c. | 


The affair 


Many of the beſt lawyers thought this commiſſion illegal, 
and contrary to the act paſſed in the 17th year of Charles], 
for aboliſhing the High- commiſſion- court. Others pretended, 
there was nothing in it contrary to that act. It ſeems how- 


ever, that the court was conſcious of its illegality, fince tho' 


it was granted in April, it was not opened till Auguſt, Be- 
ſides, the archbiſhop would never act in it. 
Shortly after, Dr. Sharp, in a ſermon, vindicated the 


of the biſhop Church of England in oppoſition to the errors of Popery. The 


of London. 
State-trials, 


IV. p. 243. 


Kennet. 
P. 455» 
Burnet. 
Wel wood. 


June 14. 


June 18. 


tention was to beget an evil opinion of him and his govern- 
ment in the minds of the hearers, and to lead them into diſ- 
obedience and rebellion... On this ſuppoſition he ſent a letter 
to Henry Compton biſhop of London, commanding him forth- 
with to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp from farther preaching in any pa- 


king being informed of it, pretended, that the preacher's in- 


_ riſh-church or chapel in his dioceſe, till he had given him ſa- 


tisfaction, and his farther' pleaſure was known therein. On 
receipt of this order, the biſhop wrote to the earl of Sunder- 
land, and prayed him to communicate his letter to the King. 
He repreſented, that he was'to proceed according to law, and 
asa judge; and by the law no judge condemns a man' before 
he has knowledge of the cauſe, and has cited the party. 
Dr. Sharp himſelf carried the letter, but could obtain no an- 
ſwer. Two days after, he waited on the king at Windſor, 
with a very humble petition, but without any effect. The 
king and his council had already refolved to embrace this occa- 
ſion to puniſh the biſhop of London, who was odious to the 
court, becauſe he had moved in the houſe of lords to examine 
the king's ſpeech, Beſides, by ſo great an example, they 
were reſolved to eſtabliſh the authority of their new eccleſiaſti- 
cal court. The biſhop was therefore cited to appear before 


the commiſſioners the 4th of Auguſt, where he was treated in 


— 


c a td. ad. 0. 
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a manner unbecoming his birth ® and dignity by Jefferies James II. 
the chancellor, who - uſed him with his wonted inſolence. 1686. 
The biſhop demanded a copy of the commiſſion, or at leaſt t.... 
hear it read. But this was refuſed, and he was anſwered hy Burnet, 
Jefferies, that the commiſſion might be had in every coffee-"" __ 
houſe for a penny. At laſt, with-great difficulty, he obtained 
a delay of five days. The gth of Auguſt he appeared a ſecond 
time before the court, and again on the 23d, when he diſowned 
its juriſdiction, alledging, that as a biſhop he had no other 
judge but his Metropolitan: but his plea was rejected. At 
laſt, after two or three adjournments of the court, he was 
ſuſpended from the function and execution of his epiſcopal who ie ſoſ- 
office, for his diſobedience and contempt : and the biſhops Beats 
of Durham, Rocheſter, and Peterborough, were appointed 
commiſſioners within the dioceſe of London, during the 
biſhop's ſuſpenſion. Dr. Sharp was likewiſe ſuſpended, but 
it was only for a few days. 

This affair convinced all the world, that the court was 
reſolved to ſilence all the Proteſtant miniſters, to prevent 
their maintaining the Proteſtant religion in their ſermons. 
It was alſo perceived, that the king was reſolved to keep no ꝑchard, 
more meaſures, ſince in a time of profound peace, he had III. p. 806. 
formed a camp of fifteen thouſand men upon Hounſlow- Furnet. 
Heath, under the command of the earl of Feverſnam. In 
this camp was a public chapel, where maſs was ſaid every day. 
Though the army had but very few Popiſh officers and jobnſon a 
ſoldiers, it was feared, that the whole would be ſubſervient 3 
to the king in thꝭ execution of his deſigns, in conſequence 3 Ag 
of that blind obedience uſually profeſſed by an army. To the army. 
obviate this danger, Samuel 2 — a clergyman ", ad- Ii 
dreſſed a writing to the Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers of the 7 s 
army, wherein he laid before them the reaſons which ought R. Coke, 
to prevent their being the inſtruments of the court, for the?: 364. 
deſtruction of their religion, and the ſubverſion of the go- | 
vernment. "This writing was too oppoſite to the king's de- for which 
ſigns to eſcape unpuniſhed. Wherefore the author bein 3 8 
tried at the king's-bench, was ſentenced to ſtand three times hipped, 
in the pillory, to be whipped from N to Tyburn, piloried, 
and to pay a fine of five hundred marks. The ſentence, af- . 
ter Johnſon's ſolemn degradation, was executed with great 
rigour. But his writing made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 


m He was brother to the late, and called Julian the Apoſtate, which had 
uncle to the then earl of Northamp- given ſuch offence to the duke of York 
ton. in the laſt reign, and drawn upon the 

R® The ſame who wrote the book author a ſevere proſecution, 


minds 
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James II. minds of both officers and ſoldiers, and very much promoted 
1686. the great deſertion which happened two years after in the; 
Niles About the ſame time, the goldſmith, Miles Pranee, who. 
L qt Pro- had been a witneſs againſt the perſons tried for the murder of 
Kenner, Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, and had taken away three lives 
p- 449- by his evidence, was tried upon an information exhibited 
i againſt him for perjury, and ſentenced to pay a ſine of a hun- 
dred pounds, to ſtand three times in the pillory, and to be 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. But becauſt he pleaded 

guilty, the whipping part of the ſentence was retnitted.. 
ome ſay, he was ſo intimidated by the example of Oates, | 
that he pleaded guilty merely to eſcape puniſhment., Others 
again pretend to confirm his confeſſion from a declaration 
publiſhed by him afterwards, wherein he diſowned. his depo- 
ſitions in 1678. But as he was a Papiſt, ſome have ſuſpected 
he was induced by religious motives to publiſh this declara- 
tion. In a caſe of this nature every man is at liberty to 
form his own conjectures. | e Ea eee 

The king is It is eaſy to diſcover from the king's whole conduct, that 
de . . he had entirely pulled off the maſk, and was deſirous to have 
— it thought, he intended to introduce the Roman Catholic 
p. 451. religion. Accordingly this was not doubted. His promiſe 
33 to the council and parliament to preſerve the Proteſtant re- 
„ ligion was entirely forgot, and there was no man ſo bold as 
to remind him of it. It was even dangerous to ſpeak of it in 
public converſation, for fear of ſome miſchievous conſequence. 
Nor was the king contented with acting openly in favour of 
his religion, but even privately uſed all poſſible endeavours 
to make proſelytes, chiefly among his courtiers and perſons 
The earl of of the firſt rank. He ſucceeded with reſpect to Robert 
Sunderland Spenſer carl of Sunderland, who was willing to give him 
turnsFapiit. this proof of his devotion for him, though for ſome. private 
reaſons he refuſed to make a publie abjuration. | 


' 


* 


The earl of But he was not ſo ſucceſsful in his attempt upon his bre 


RE ther-in-law the earl of Rocheſter, For though. the earl con- 
Lect” ſented to be preſent at a conference held by divines of both 
Papit, religions e, the diſpute, it ſeems, only attached him more 


22 firmly to the Proteſtant religion, ſince he bravely refuſed. to 
urnet, 


p. 684. forſake it. The king, mortified by his firmneſs, removed 
is removed him from the treaſury, which was put in commiſſion, but 
from being withal aſſigned him a yearly penſion of five thouſand pounds 
wennn. ON . . . — „ WO" þ 
„ The Protetant divines were, Popiſh, Giffcrd and Gedden. Kennet, 
Dr. Patr. ck and Dr, Jane; and the p. 451. | hs 


= 


Fel it upon 
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upon the poſt- office. The earl of Clarendon his elder bro- James II. 
ther felt likewiſe the effects of the king's diſpleaſure upon the 1686. 


ſame account. Being recalled from his government of lre- 
land before the time, he was deprived, about the end of the 
year, of the privy-ſeal, which was given tothe lord Arun- 
Fenn oils To nom ag ns | 


for the Popiſh religion, by ſending; the earl of Caftlemain in 


At laſt, the king gave an-unqueſtionahle proof of his zeal The earl of 


embaſſy to the Pope, To reconcile the three kingdoms of ſador to the 
« England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the Holy See, from pope. 


« which for more than an age they had fallen off by hereſy.” 


The ambaſſador was received at Rome with a coldneſs which 1s coldly re- 


gave the king a ſenſible mortification. Innocent XI, not ſuf- 


* 


fering himſelf to be impoſed on by this outward ſhow, conſi- p. 1557. 


dered the embaſſy was too much precipitated, ſince the con- 
verſion of the three kingdoms was yet. far from being finiſhed, 
and therefore he reſolved to be no actor in a farce which would 
only render him ridiculous. And indeed to pretend to recon- 
cile three kingdoms to the Church of Rome, on pretence of a 
few late converſions, was it not expoſing the Pope, the king, 
and the Catholic religion to the mirth and inſults of their ene- 
mies? This einbaſſy was owing, it is ſaid, to the influence 
of the Jeſuits, who would have all Europe believe, they had 
converted the three kingdoms. But Innocent XI was not fo 
fond of the Jeſuits, as to give them this ſatis faction at the 
expence of his own honour. ' Beſides, being then engaged in 
a quarrel with France, and not ignorant of the cloſe union 
between Lewis XIV and James II, he was pleaſed with giv- 
ing ſome mortification to Lewis in the perſon of his friend and 
brother of England. Lo this was owing his treatment of the 
ambaſſador with ſo much coldneſs, not to ſay, incivility. 
Whenever he granted him an audience, his holineſs had a fit 
of coughing at command, which ſpoiled the ambaſſador's ha- 
rangue, and obliged him to withdraw. This happened ſo 
often, that at laſt the earl of Caſtlemain threatened to be gone. 
The Pope with his uſual coldneſs ſent him word, „That ſince 


p John Sheffield, 131 of Alul- | 


grave, - and lord chamberlain, being 
follicited by the prieſts to change his 
religion,, e he heard them gravely ar- 
„ guing for tranſubſtantiation.”” 


„ pains'ts bring himſelf to believe · in 


God, who made the world and all. 


men in it 3. but it muſt got be anorg1- 


% nary force of argument, chat could 


And 
then told them, „He had taken much 


684. 


cc make him believe, that man was 
„ quits with God, and made God 


© again,” —— Colonel Kirk was alſo 
ſpoken-to, to change his religion, but 
he briſkly replied, “ He was pre-ca- 
% gaged, for he hal promiſed the 


cc King of Morocco, that, if ever he 


« changed his religion. he would tur 
„ Mahometan.“ Bunet, p. 683, 


00 he 
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James II. he would be gone, he adviſed him to riſe early in the morn- 


1686. 
"yg V N — 


ing, that he might reſt himſelf at noon; for in thoſe coun- 
< tries it was dangerous to travel in the heat of the day.“ 
All the favour the ambaſſador could obtain from the pope, 
was a licence to the Marſhal d'Humiere's daughter to marry 
her uncle, and a diſpenſation of the ſtatutes. of the Jeſuits 
order, that Father Petre might enjoy a biſhopric. It is ſaid, 
the archbiſhopric of York was kept vacant for him. But 


If the Pope and moſt of the cardinals coldly received the 


All places 
beftowed 
vpon Pa- 
piſts. 
Gazettes, 
Kennet, 


1686-7. 
Letter from 
a Jeſuit of 
Lie 


Echard, 
III. p. 811. 


Engliſh ambaſſador, the Jeſuits made him ſome amends by 
ſhowing him all poſſible reſpect. At laſt, the king recalled 
him, being unable to bear ſo many mortifications. 
However, the ill ſucceſs of this embaſly, diſcouraged not 
the king from purſuing his deſigns with ſuch ardour and 
openneſs, that it could not be miſtaken. Not only all va- 
cant preferments were conferred upon Papiſts, but, without 
any reaſon given, Proteſtants were deprived of their places 
to make room for Papiſts. So, it was eaſily ſeen, that none 
beſides Papiſts, or Proteſtants not attached to their religion, 
could pretend to any employments. The court was ſo open 
in their meaſures, hae ſome of the principal Catholics could 
not forbear repreſenting to the king, that his proceedings 
were more dangerous than advantageous to their religion. 
But the king was deaf tc all but violent counſels, and 
ſuch as were agreeable to his temper and zeal, One may 
ſee in the following letter, dated the 2d of February 1684, 
from a Jeſuit of Liege to a Jeſuit of Fribourg, the king's 
diſpoſition with regard to religion. 7205 
AI lt is wonderful to ſeeking James's great affection to our 
& ſociety: he wiſhed proſperity to this whole college, by 


d the reverend father, the provincial, and earneſtly recom- 


«© mended himſelf to our prayers. Upon father John Keynes's 
return to England, he gave him a moſt gracious reception, 
« (while earls and dukes were commanded for ſome hours to 
wait for admittance) with whom, in the queen's preſence, 
<« he diſcourſed with all familiarity. He aſked him, How 
<« many candidates for orders he had, and how many ſtu- 


<« dents?” And upon the provincial's anſwer to his majeſty, 


« who was urgent with him, That of the former and the 


latter he had above fifty ;* he replied, © There would be 


« occaſion for double or treble that number, to effect what 
te he deſigned for that ſociety's performance; and ordered, 


that they ſhould be all exerciſed in the art of preaching: 


For now,” ſays he, England has need of ſuch.” 


I do 


TH Ea AP 65 
I do not doubt but you have heard, that the king writing, James II. 
« to Father de 14 Chaſe, the French King's confeſſor, con- 1686-7. 


- . 


« cetning the affairs of the Houle among the Walloons, de.. 


ea 


<« clared, That vvhatever was done to the Engliſh fathers of 
that houſe; he would look upon as done to himſelf, Fa- 
< ther Clare, rector of the ſamè houſe, being arrived at Lon- 
don to treat of that” matter, got an eaſy; acceſs, to the King,, 
* ant as eafily gained his point. The king himſelf forbad, 
t Hint to kneel and'kifs, his Hands, according to cuſtom, ſay- 
ing, Reverend father, you have indeed, once kiſſed my 
ce hand, but if T had knowrf then, as I do now, that you. 
were a prieſt, I would rather myſelf, father, have kneeled. 
down and kifled your hand.” After he had finiſhed his. 
<huſineſs, in a. familiar conberſation, his majeſty told this. 
father, That he would either convert England, or die a. 
* martyr; and he had rather die the next day and convert it, 

than reign twenty years piouſly and happily, and not effect. 
it.“ Finally, he called himſelf, * A.s0N OF THE SOCIETY, 
of whoſe good ſucceſs,” he ſaid, he was as glad as of his. 
© own.” And it can ſcarely be, expreſſed how much grati- 
« tude he ſhewed when it was told him, That he was. 
* made partaker,” by the moſt reverend our provincial, * of, 
all the merits of the. ſociety ;* out of which he is to nomi- 
nate one for his confeſſor; but hitherto it is not known, 
who it will be: ſome report, that it will be the revercnd, 
<« father the provincial, but ſtill there is no certainty of that. 
Many are of opinion, that father Edward R. Petre, who. 
is chleffy in favour with the King, will obtain an arch- 
6e bj{Kopric, but more believe it will be a cardinal's cap, To 
him has been granted, within this month or two, all that 
Spart of the palace, in which the king uſed to reſide, when 
he was duke of York, where there 1s not a day, but you 
« may. ſee I know not how many courtiers waiting to 
* TIS to His eminence, for ſo they ſay he is called. Por 
< the king adviſes with him, and with many Catholic lords, 
« who have the chief places in the kingdom, to find a me- 
« thod' to., propagate the faith without violence. Not long 
« ſince, ite of theſe lords objected to the king, That 
« they thought he made too much haſte to eſtabliſh the faith.” 
c To whom he anſwered, «I am rowing old, and mult. 
« thke LARGE STEPS; Elſe if T ſhould happen to die, I might 
e perhaps leave you in a worſe condition than I found you.“ 
« When they aſked him, Why then. he was ſo little con- 
ec cerned about the converſion of his daughters, who were the 
| * heirs of the kingdom?“ He anſwered, © God will take, 

| FF 
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James II. care of that; leave the converſion of my daughters to me 


1686- 


7, do you, by your example, convert your tenants and others 
- LIT » » > 7 > 4 FIRE FEARED 11 ; 71 | 
ce to the faith. 


* << He has Catholic lord-lieutenants in moſt counties; and 
« we. ſhall have ſhortly Catholic juſtices of the peace in almoſt 
« all places. We hope alſo, that our affairs will have good 
« ſucceſs at Oxford. In the public chapel of the vice-chan- 
<« cellor, who is a Catholic, there is on one of our di- 
vines, who has converted ſome of the ſtudents to the faith. 
The biſhop of Oxford himſelf, ſeems to be a great favourer 
« of the Catholic faith; he propoſed, to the council, Whe- 
ther it did not ſeem to be expedient, that at leaſt one col-. 
lege ſhould be granted to the Catholics at Oxford, that 
<< they might not be forced to ſtudy beyond ſea at ſuch great 
« expences ; but it is not yet known what anſwer he had. 
The fame biſhop having invited two of our brethren, to- 
«« gether with ſome of the nobility, drank the King's 
« health to a certain heretic lord who was in company, 
«© wiſhing his Majeſty good ſucceſs in all his undertakings :' 
adding alſo, That the religion of the Proteſtants in Eng- 
land, did not ſeem to him in a better condition, than Buda. 
<< was before it was taken; and that they were next to 
«* Atheiſts, that. defended that faith.” Many embrace the. 
< true religion, and four of the moſt conſiderable earls had. 


lately made public profeſſion of it. Father Alexander 


Keynes, the provincial's nephew, to whom is committed 
<< the care of the chapel belonging to the electer Palatine's 
<< envoy, is continually taken up in ſolving and anſwering the 
<< queſtions of heretics, who doubt of their faith, of whom. 
you may ſee two or three together walking by the chapel 
door, continually diſputing about ſome point of religion. 
As to prince George, it is yet uncertain what religion he 
<< profefles. We gradually begin to get footing in England; 
ve teach human learning at Lincoln, Norwich, and Vork; 
<< and at Worceſter we have a public chapel, protected by a 
2 8 of the king's ſoldiers, and we are to buy ſome 
„ houſes at Wigan in Lancaſhire, The Catholic intereſt 


| < grows very ſtrong; and at ſome churches granted to the 


«« Catholics, upon holidays, there are often counted fifteen 
* hundred preſent at the ſermon. At London alſo, our bu- 
ſineſs is carried on with the ſame good ſucceſs : ſermons 
are preached upon every holiday, and there are ſo many 
„that frequent the chapels, that they are not big enough to 


| © hold them. Two of our ſociety, Dormer and Bertue, 


preach continually before the king and queen; father we 
AID: 8 _ ee +12 AC 
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« ward Neville, before the queen-dowager; father Alexan- 
c, der Keynes, in the chapel aforeſaid ; others in other cha- 
c pels. There are many houſes bought in the Savoy, near 
c Somerſet-houſe, ' which is the queen dowager's palace, to- 
ce wards erecting the firſt college in London, for about eigh- 
« teen thouſand florins ; and they are hard at work to bring 
« them to the form of a college, that a ſchool. may be 
« opened before Eaſter. SH irs of 09-4 

A Catholic lord-lieutenant is ſhortly to go over to Ire- 
« land, becauſe the king cannot be ſatisfied with any other, 
to eſtabliſh the Catholic intereſt in that kingdom. The 
« parliament will certainly fit in this month of February, of 
« whom his majeſty is reſolved to aſk three things : firſt, 
„That by a general act all the Catholic peers may be ad- 
* mitted to fit in the upper houſe : ſecondly, That the 
e teſt may be aboliſhed : and thirdly, which is the chief 
point, That all penal laws againſt Catholics ſhould be 
c abrogated. And that he may the better obtain theſe things, 
he deſigns to let them all know, That he is reſolved to 


James II. 
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<« turn out all thoſe who will not heartily act for the obtain- 


ce ing of them; and likewiſe diſſolve the parliament.” At 
c which reſolution ſome heretics being terrified, came to a 


c certain earl to adviſe with him what might be done; to 


« whom he anſwered, * The king's mind is ſufficiently 
C known; what he has once ſaid he will certainly perform: 
<« if you love yourſelvs ſubmit to the king's pleaſure.” There 
« is to be a great preparation of war at London, and a fleet 
« of above a hundred men of war is to be fitted out againſt 
<« the ſpring, but againſt whom it is uncertain. The Dutch 
<« are under great apprehenſions, but for what reaſon, al- 
“e though they are ſaid to make an armament, time will 
„ beſt diſcover.” ant forrbtg | A ge 
The Jeſuits of Fribourg made no ſcruple to ſhow this let- 
ter to ſeveral perſons, who taking copies of it, made it pub- 


lic in Switzerland, and at Geneva. Dr. Burnet ſays, he T. I. p. 7:2. 


copied it from one in the hands of Monſ. Heidegger, a fa- 
mous profeſſor at Zurich. One of the copies was ſent to 
Dickvelt, ambaſſador of the States-general in England, who 
ſpoke of it to the king. Whereupon the king deſired to ſee 
it, ſaying, he ſhould ſoon know whether it was genuine, or 
forged to render the Jeſuits odious. But though it was put 
into his hands, he ſpoke no more of it to Dickvelt. 


*. 


The patlla- 
ment pto- 


The parliament, which, according to the laſt prorogation, rogued. 


was to meet the fifteenth of February, was farther prorogued 
to the 28th of April. Probably the king did not find things 


Gazeites. 
. 2206, 
Echars, 


IIpe III. p. 814. 
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ripe enough (as he deſired) to he aſſured of the concurrenee 
of the parliament in the execution of his deſigns. He choſe 
rather to take another courſe, which to him ſeemed more 
ſhort and eaſy, in eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience by his 
own authority. He was, doubtleſs, perfwaded, that it would 
be more eaſy to obtain the conſent. of the parliament to 2 
thing already done, than the power to do it. But he thought 
proper to begin with Scotland, that the example'of that king- 
dom might influence the Engliſh. For this purpoſe he ſent 
a proclamation into Scotland for an entire liberty of con- 


feience,” with orders to the privy- council to publiſh it. In 


His opinion, this proclamation was more than capable to 
conviee all his good ſubjects of his great moderation, and 
defire that all ſnould live in quiet. He excluded, however, 
out of his favour, the Field-conventiclers, whom he recom- 
mended to his council to proſecute with all the-ſeverity of 
the laws. This proclamation contained in ſubſtance >. _ - 
That his majeſty being reſolved to unite the hearts and 
& affections of his ſubjects, to God in religion, to him in 
<« loyalty, and to their neighbours in Chriſtian love and cha- 


for liberty of © rity; he had therefore thought fit, By his ſovereign autho- 


conſcience, 
Gaettes. 
N. 2227. 
Kennet,, 

p. 446. 
Echard, 
HI, p. 814. 
Burnet, 


P. 712. 


& rity, prerogative royal, and abſolute power, which all his 
s ſubjects were to 'obey without RESERVE, to give and grant 
© his royal toleration, to the ſeveral profeſſors of the Chri- 
e ſtian religion after named. Firſt, He allows and: tolerates 
e the moderate Preſbyterians, to meet in their private houſes 
only; but it is his pleaſure that Field-conventielers be pro- 
« ſecuted according to the utmoſt ſeverity: of the laws. In 
« like manner he tolerates Quakers to meet and exerciſe in 
« their form, in any place of places appointed for their wor- 


* ſhip.” Then the proclamation proceeds thus, << Confider- 


e ing the ſeyere and cruel laws made againſt Roman Catho- 
« lics (therein called Papiſts) in the minority of our royal 
« grandfather: of glorious memory, without his / conſent; 
* and contrary to the duty of good ſubjects, by his regents 
and other enemies to their lawful ſovereign, our great- 
« orand-mother queen Mary of bleſſed and pious memory; 


wherein, under the pretence of religion, they cloathed the 


& worſt of treaſons, factions, and uſurpations; and made 
« theſe laws, not againſt the enemies of God, but their own: 


„which Jaws have ſtill been continued of courſe, without 


e deſign' of executing them, or any of them, ad terrorem 
only, on ſuppoſition, that the Papiſts, relying on an ex- 


_ © ternal power, were incapable of duty and true allegiance 


© to their natural. ſovereigns, and rightful monarchs: we 


of 
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< of our certain knowledge and long experience, knowing James II. 
ce that the Catholics, as it is their principle to be good Chri- 1686-7. 
“ ſtians, ſo it is to be dutiful ſubjects; and that they have 5 
4 likewiſe, on all occaſionis, ſhewa themſelves and 
46 faithful: ſubjects to us, and out royal pre ors, &c. 
„Do therefore, with the conſent of our 'privy-coundil, by 
£6 our ſovereign authority, rogative royal, and nal, by... own 
** power, Taſpend, ſtop, and diſable all Jaws or acts of par» 
„ lament, ade or executed againſt any of our Roman Cr 
15 tholic ſubjects, i in any time paſt, to alllintents and purpoſes, 
c making void all picläbe e Anden mentioned, pains or 
60 penalties therein ordained toche . inſlicted: ö mall 
& in all things be as free in all reſpeòts as any of our ee 
& ſtant fubjects whatſoever, not only to exerciſe their religion, 
<< but "to enjéy all offices; henefices, and others, Which 10 | 
« ſhall think fit to beſtow up them in all time! coming. 
* And whereas ther obedience. of our ſubjefts:is due to | 
«© us by their allegiance, "and out®fovereignty.; and that no — 
* law, difference in religion; oro other impediment what- 
<-foever; can exempt the fubjects from their native obligations 
< to the crown; and eotifiderialt chat fome oaths are capable 
Sof being awreted by men of ſiniſter intentions, a practice in 
that kingdom as fatal to religion as loyalty: wie therefore 
caſs, annul, and diſcharge all oaths whatſoever, by which 
any of our ſubje&s? are incapacitated from holding places or 
offices in eur ſaid kingdom, diſcharging the ſame to be ta- 
Ken or given i in any time coming, without our ſpecial war- 
rant and conſent; and we do top, diſable and diſpenſe 
© with all laws, injoining the ſaid oaths, teſts; or any of 
them, &c.“ Towards the concluſion, the king repeats 
former promiſes in theſe words:“ For the encou- 
1 ragement of our Proteſtants biſhops, and che regular cler- 
< gy, and ſuch as have hitherto lived orderly,” we think. fit 
«to declare, that it never was out principle, nor will we 
ever ſuffer violence to be offered to any man's conſcience, 
nor will we uſe force, or invincible neceſſity, againſt 
" = man on the account of his perſuaſion, nor the Pro- 
<< teftant religion ; but will protect our biſhops and other 
“ miniſters, in their functions, rights, and properties, and 
all our Proteſtant ſubjects, in the free exereiſe of their 
Proteſtant religion in che churches” 
Though this proclamation concerned only Scotland, I 
thought proper to inſert it here, becauſe it diſcovers clearly the 
king's intentions and principles, and conſequently, how he 
pretended- to deal with his Engliſh ſubjects, tho' — 
8 8 
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James II. he ſtill kept within ſome bounds, with regard to that abſo- 
1686-7. lute power, which England had not aſcribed to him in fo 
Kym extenſive; a manner as n 2. FO ST TT ED. 

1687. The council of Scotland blindly obeyed the king, not only 
The council by publiſhing, his proclamation, — even by thanking him 
of Scotland for it, as for a ſignal favour. This ought not to appear 
king's pro- ſtrange, becauſe the council wholly conſiſted of men entirely 


- 


clamation, devoted to the king, nor was there in Scotland any perſon in 
2 public office, who was not, or at leaſt pretended not, to be 
| Kenner, in the ſame principles. The parliament was compoſed in the 
5. 446. Tame manner, and by acts paſſed, had obliged all the Scots 
to an unlimited obedience, ſo that no man could oppoſe; the 

king's meaſures, under pain of high-treaſon. Accordingly, 
the council, in thanking the king for his proclamation, might 

boldly ſpeak for the whole kingdom: not that they were ig- 

norant that it was not the general ſentiment of the nation, 

but: becauſe: they knew, no. perſon. would have the boldneſs 
to contradict it. It is not therefore to the whole Scotch 

nation, that this blind , obedience is to be imputed, but to 

their gavernors, who were but a ſmall; part of the people. 

The king The king, charmed with the ready compliance of the Scpts, 
Pie dcs. and conſidering it as a favourable precedent, for England, 
ration in ſummoned his council, and told them, it was bis inten- 
England, tion to publiſn the like declaration in England. He 
Kennt. grounded his reſolution on his obſerving, that the endea- 
p. 487. vours to eftabliſh an uniformity in the fourprecedingreigns, 
Fchardd, had proved ineffectual, and been very prejudicial to the 
1 „ nation. That beſides, it was his opinion, as moſt ſuitable 
4 to the principles of Chriſtianity, That no man ſhould be 
perſecuted for conſcience ſake ;* for he thought conſcience 
could not be forced.” The council, compoſed. like that 
of Scotland, approved of this reſolution, and magnified the 
King's indulgence to his ſubjects. The declaration for li- 
berty of conſcience was therefore publiſhed the fourth of 
April. It was much the ſame with that publiſhed in Scot- 
land, except that the king ſoftened his expreſſions concern- 
ing his abſolute power, and faid, he made no doubt of the 
concurrence of his two houſes of parliament, when he 
*« ſhould think it convenient for them to meet.” It was how- 
ever manifeſt, from the frequent-prorogations of this parlia- 
ment, that he was far from being aſſured of their concurrence. 
Very probably, there was not in the whole nation a ſingle 
nerſon, who thought the king deſired to favour or eaſe the 
Nonconformiſts. Every one clearly ſaw, that his aim in this 
declaration was to eſtabliſh the Popiſh religion, upon the 
Sun | ruins 


by 


ruins of the Proteſtant. For how could it be ſup oſed, that James II. 
the king, from a violent perſeciitor, ould at once become a 168 74. 
friend to the Diſſenters? Or what aſſurance could there be 
that his promiſes to the Nonconformiſts would be better kepftt 
than thoſe he had made to the church of England? Never r. 
theleſs the Nonconformiſts had hitherto been treated with fo 1s thanked | 
much rigour, that it is not ſtrange, they ſhould at firſt think for IN 
themſelves happy in a deliverance from perſecution. For this eee 
reaſon; addreſſes of thanks, from the ſeveral ſects, were pre- Gazette. 
ſented to the king for his declaration. The Anahaptiſts led , 
the way; the Quakers followed, and next came the Indepen- E448, 
dents; and laſtly, the Preſbyterians. Some of theſe addreſſes, III. p. 817. 
ſpeaking of the royal power, carried it to the higheſt degree, So 
beeauſe it was then advantageous to the Nonconformiſts to * 7 w 
maintain'the authority by which they were freed from their 
conſtraint. The churchmen failed not to take notice of this 

change. But they could not juſtly blame an exceſs into 

which themſelves had fallen. The truth is, the two parties. 

neither did then, nor yet do, follow on all occaſions, their 

own principles, with relation to the royal power, which 


they extend or contract, as the king is more or leſs fayour- 
able to them.” A EE RR i nas: F * 1 
Be this as it will, the war then waged between the two 15 Kian. 
A A 'B; : 3 ” The king 
parties was of no long continuance. They were quickly ſen- gefirous to 
ſible,” that the court aimed to revive their former animoſities, ee the 
in order to weaken them both. The king, to ſucceed in this gens 
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deſign, made the hardſhips and perſecutions which the Noncon- 3 | 


formiſts had ſuffered from the church of England, the topic Burnet, 


of his diſcourſe in his common converſations. No greater * ) 719. 
pleaſure could be done him, than to entertain him with the 
particulars of thoſe oppreſſions. To give the church of Eng- 

land a {till more ſenſible mortification, he ordered the proceſles 

in the eccleſiaſtical court againſt the Diſſenters to be reviewed. 

But the preſbyterians who were moſt concerned, were ſo i; migatk-» 
wiſe as not to improve fo favourable an occaſion to mortify in his ain, 
their enemies. On the other hand, though ſome paſſionate 3 
men among the Diſſenters, publiſhed virulent invectives more ups 
againſt the church, to retaliate their ill uſage, the Epiſcopa- ther dνj,j2 
lians unanimouſly reſolved not to anſwer them, for fear of 
widening the breach between the two parties, at a time when 
their union was more than ever neceſſary. It cannot be de- 
med, that herein their moderation and prudence were 'exem-. 
plary. In general, it may be affirmed, that if ſome of the 
Nonconformiſts, whether Preſbyterians or others, ſuffered 

| E 4 V 
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James I. themſelves to be tranſported hy their paſſions into inſults upp 

4687. the church of England, they were men of no note, The 


Their com. obſerved a great moderation. The Epiſcopalians, on their 
Eater, fd, did. that lay in their power to eſtabfih vaten: d 


'Kennet, capable of, ſupporting them both. Writings were, publiſhed 
9.490 from time to time, in which the Churchmen acknowleged 
p..7r5, 716, their error in driving the ,Preſbyterians to extremities; that 
they were not ſuffipiently aware of the artifices of the court, 
wot and Promiſed to haue for them great condeſcenſion, in, caſe 
affairs were reſtored upon a good foting. It is true, they 


are. accuſed of having been no leſs forgetful af this promiſe, 
than of that made when the reſtoration. of Charles II was 

tranſacting, But this concerns the fallowing reigns. 
Some bi- If there were Nonconformiſts who thought themſelves 


ſhops eointo obliged to expreſs their gratitude for e king's. declaration, 
e deſigns Wy DS | bs | | 


of the courr.BY-Aattering addreſſes, there were likewiſe biſhops who, with 
Gazette*, much leſs- oundation, prevailed with their cle SY to ſend ad- 
No. 2243» drefles of thanks to the king, as for a ſignal favour tar the 
Echard, church of England. Of this number were Crew biſhap, of 
III. p. $21, Durham, Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright of Cheſter, Wood 
Kennet. - of . Lichfield, and Watſon: of St. David's. As for Parker 
the vniver- biſhop of Oxford he was not fo ſucceſsful, fince he could 
fity of Cam. find but one clergyman in his whole diqceſe, Who would 
Wiege , ſign ſuch an addreſs. |, It may eaſily be imagined that, had 
ine the king's project ſucceeded, theſe hiſhops would not have 
monk to been the laſt to embrace the Popiſh religion. 
. N The ſteps already made by the king for the interęſt of the 
ans. Popiſh religion, were not thought ſufficient, by thoſe ho at- 
Srate- trials. piref to greater advantages. Hitherto the Papiſts had not 
3 p- 25 heen able to procure any preferments in either of the univer- 
Nane. ſities, and yet they were paſſionately deſirous to ſet up there 
maſters and 2. of their own religion, in order to be- 

come in time heads of ſome of the colleges. It had been pro- 
poſed to the king to found a college in each univerſity. But, 
whether the expence diſcouraged him, or whateyer was the 

reaſon, it was thought more proper to introduce Papiſts into 

the colleges already founded. The deſign was begun at Cam- 

bridge, where Dr. John Peachell the vice- chancellor received 

Feb. 6, a letter from the king, commanding the univerſity to admit 
to the degree of maſter of arts, Alban Francis, .a,BenediCtine 

monk, without adminiſtring any oath whatſoever, notwith- 

ſtanding any ſtatute or law to the contrary, which the king 

was pleaſed to diſpenſe with in favour of the ſaid Alban Fran- 

cis. The vice-chancellor having communicated this letter to 


the 
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4 . of-regents nil nonenogenta; it. us unanĩ- Jabatr, 
mouſſy agteed by the members, nat to admit Francis, till 1687. 
the king had been petitioned · to ſevoke the mandate. Fo 
this. purpoſe, they applied to \Chriftapher Mone) duke of Al- Feb. 21. 
bemarle, their chaneellar, praying his intercefſion with the 
king z to vrhich he zetur ned for: anfwerg 4+ That he had rejeſted, 
« .tried, but to mo ieffe&,”;':Upbn: this anſwer, the univer- 
ſity ſent deputies to London who: were to apply to the earl 
of Sunderland; but he refuſead to hear G hortly after 
che king ſent a ſecond letter th the univerſity, the fame in Feb. 24, 
ſubſtauct with-the farmer, with this addition, To doit at 
their perib. As the univerſity continued! to ſtand their 
ground, E ads -was' ſent: from che mew edcleſiaſtioal April g, 
commiſſioners, commanding the vice chancellor to appear 
in-perſon before them and the r 8 themſelves, 
or their deputias. In ſhort, by ſentence of the court, the The vice 
vice - chaneellor was deprived:6f his office; bur France Was — gf 
not- admittefl. This was the firſt auowed to intro- May 7. 
duce Napiſts into the uhiverſity. Þ:ſay avowed, for ſome 
might have been received under the 8 av wel Pro- 
teſtants. But ſoon after, Magdalen college an Oxford, 
the richeſt in revenue 2, „ had-a more terrible form to en- 
— nba won of N W inte ee 
The refilentſhip of that * being vacant che zrſt of The affair of 
March, by the death of Dr. Clark, the vieg-preſident gave rr 
:notice:for-a/new-eleQton the Igth of April. But before that Q u | 
day, the members of tlie college were informed, that the State-trials. 
king bail grantetl a particular mandate an favour of Anthon — kc og 
Farmer; a\man of ill reputation, who had promiſed to de- Burner 
clare himſelf a Papiſt. Whertupon they preſented a petition Kennet, 
to the king, praying him, either to leave them to the choice fo N 
of their preſident, according to their foundetr's ſtatutes, or to 
recommend a perſon who might be more ſerviceable to his 
majeſty and the college. The anſwer receiuved from the earl 
of Sunderland, was, Thatithe king; maſt be obeyed. * Im- April 11. 
mediately after, the king's mandate was delivered to Robert 
Charnock , a new convert and fellow. of the college. 
This mandate being read in the preſence of all the fellows, 
it was reſolved to ene che A appointed P election 


a Though the certain rents of it d The ſame he was executed in 5 
are but about four or five thouſand reign of king William, far being in a 


pounds a year, yet it is thought the im- plot for the alſaſſination. of that . 
proved value of the eſtate belonging to it 'Rapin, 2 | 


ls N forty thouſand pounds, Burnet, 
p. 97. 
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James II. ©, on which day Dr. Hough was choſen by a great majority, 

1687. The new preſident was preſented to the viſitor, the biſhop 
„f Wincheſter, who ſwore and admitted him to his office. 

| APIS, The king was extremely provoked with this vlection, and 

State Trials, notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the duke of Ormond, 

IV. p. 261. chancellor of the univerſity, the vice-preſident and fellows 

were cited to appear before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners 

at Whitehall. Accordingly, the 6th of June, ſix fellows, 

deputed by the ſociety, appeared before the commiſſioners, 

and to the queſtion, Why they refuſed. to obey the king's 

„ mandate: they produced” their ſtatutes, and the 34+. 

they had taken ſor the obſervation of them, by which ſtatutes 

5. 262, Farmer could have no pretenſion. They were ordered to at- 

tend again the 22d of the month, on which day they gave 

in ſo. many allegations againſt Farmer, (who beſides ' was 

unqualihed - by the ſtatutes) that the commiſſioners were 

p. 204. Aſhamed of him. But as it was the king's: cauſe they' were 

Jus aa. maintaining, they deprived Dr. Hough of his preſidentſhip, 

And ſuſpended the vice-preſident and one of the fellows “ 

The king being informed of the allegations againſt Farmer, 

Aug. 14+ thought fit to drop his firſt mandate, and granted a ſecond 
in fayour.of Dr. Parker biſhop of Oxfor ee. 

The fellows of the college finding him no better qualified 

than Farmer, refuſed to obey the new mandate. This ſo 

incenſed the king, that he went himſelf to Oxford, bent 

2 t any rate to gvercome their obſtinacy. He ordered them 

Sept, 4. to attend him at Chriſt- church, and ſpoke to them in term 

5. 265. capable of intimidating men of leſs firmneſs and reſolution. 

le commanded them to be gone, and to admit the biſhop of 

_ Oxford their preſident, letting them know, that otherwiſe 

0 thay ſhould feel the weight of his hand.“ But inſtead of 

obeying, they offered a petition in vindication of their pro- 

cCeedings; but the king would not receive it. At laſt, after 

all his menaces, he was forced to leave Oxford, without 

gaining his point. Shortly after, the king appointed a com- 

Nov. 21. miſſion to viſit the college, namely, Cartwright, biſhop of 

5. 269. Cheſter, Sir Robert Wright, chief-juſtice of the King's- 

Bench, and Sir Thomas Jenner, a baron of the Exchequer. 

"Theſe commiſſioners treated the fellows very uncivilly, ab- 

ſtaining not even from ſeurrilous and abuſive language. At 

laſt, ſeeing it was not poſſible to overcome them, they 


| © The election was put off to April 4 Dr, Aldworth, the vice-preſident, 
the 15th, See $tate-Trials, Tm, IV. and Dr. Fairfax. 
Pe. 239 | | 


found 
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found an expedient. to ſave in ſome meaſure the king's ho- James II. 
nour, by an ambiguous declaration, to which 5 ellows 1687. 


were willing to ſubmit. But this fatisfied not e king. 
who, the commiſſioners ſaid, expected ſome farther ſub. . 77 
miſſion, which they adviſed them to make, . by acknow- 

ec ledging their contempt to his ſacred majeſty in perſon, and 

&« to his fetten that they ſhould promiſe to behave them- 

« ſelves loyally for the future; that they ſhould own the 

« proceedings. and legality of the court, implore his ma- 

« jeſty's pardon, and lay themſelves at his feet; and that 

« they. ſhould declare their entire ſubmiſſion to the biſhop of 

„ Oxfordyas their preſident.” Of hot ie fellows, 

only Charnock and another offered to ſign this ſubmiſ- 

ſion. At laſt, the commiſſioners, impowered by the king, The ps 
deprived the twenty-five (who reſuſed to ſubſcribe the de- 2 * 
claration) of their fellowſhips, and expelled them from the p. 278, 
college, for diſohedience to the king's commands, They 

all proteſted againſt the ſentence, declaring, © They would 

« uſe all juſt and legal ways of being relieved.” ' The ſen- 

tence, however, was confirmed by the eccleſiaſtical 'com- 
miſfioners, and aggravated, by declaring the preſident and 

fellows incapable of being admitted to any eccleſiaſtical 

dignity or benefice, The preſident refuſed to put the biſhop 

of Oxford in paſſeſſion of his lodgings, which were there- 

fore broke open, The college was filled with Papiſts, and 
Charnock was made vice-preſident, * Tho' this affair held 

from the bginning of June, to the end of October, I was 

willing, in order to avoid repetition, to finiſh the narrative 

at once, En ns „ . To 
The king diſcovered on all occaſions his extraordinary The king 
zeal for the adyancement of his religion; but chiefly in the age ee. 
diſpoſal of all places and offices in his gift. For ſome time, verts. 

he had ſcarce preferred any, but thoſe who were willing to Gives all 
purchaſe his favour by changing their religion, and often 8 
diſplaced thoſe who teſtified a zeal for the Proteſtant religion, Echard. 
without regard to paſt ſervices or old offences. Many of III. p. 328. 
thoſe who had been moſt active for the bill of oxaliihcn, 

were careſſed and courted, provided they would embrace 
the king's religion; as for en the earl of Sunderland. 
But an adherence to the Proteſtant religion, was a ſufficient 
cauſe to remove thoſe Who had done him the moſt important 
ſervices on the ſame occaſion ; witneſs his brothers- in- law 


the earls of Clarendon and Rocheſter. Charles Talbot, 


2 Dr, Thomas Smith, See State- Trials, Tom, IV, p. 277. 
| earl 


76 rus e 


James II. carl of Shrewlbury Ts years before bd n 
187. teſtant, lo 0 e horſe, for xefuſin s to turn to 
— Pa. he lor bee of counties were almoſt Al 
N for the judges, o Me 11 5 Papifts, and the xeſt, 

The judges r teſtants, ere rgady to king's com: 
_— any of them ; proved too 1 were 
Kennet, man, 1 » far N more compliant. | "Theſe 
g. 40. . mercenary _— when.ch * N cheir circuits, receive 
orders from ja their: autho rity. for 
confirming the At abc 5 by hh g Uſpenling — 


the laws, and to , —— as r Ke 2 bo thoſe wh 
they ſhould, find not diſpoſed to 155 el 4375 
; Were executed with great Tigour and e | 
Euery oneglainly ſaw. the tendenc hele p eedings, | 
for che king was open and named Nexert Gf there Þ 
were even. among the lawyers themſelves, ſome 
_ #eRted. to approve. of all his actions, and by their,addreflc 
to cncoprage him to pracged, _ To ſhow the cee Ai: 
tery. of theſe men, I ſhall here inſer t an addreſs preſented to 


5 king on Ha A of 49s by he for i the Malle | 
f 282 l. 1 a 
The addreſs W „Jour majeſty's dutiful 8 2 5 our great 
rags joy, have 1 2 happy e of maki we 
8 25 Lebe declaration ef our ,gratitude : and as we know tha 


Gazettes, c your majeſty” s goodneſs 1 is. the e thatiever Was ſhown 


No. 2250, 4 
3 y a prince to his ſubjects, ſo we with the voice of 8 


i 828. and angels, to return ſufficignt thanks f. your majeity's 
yo Ps <* condeſcenſion and clemency to all your lane, 1 50 
"8 * gracious declaration for a, teleration, . And as for this 

% compaſſion * goodneſs, chanks ought to he 915 your 

125 < majeſty by all your ſubjects; ſo 2 per ecially of the pro- 

of <«« teſhion af the law, haye moſt re on to! : thankful for the 

Lis 5 3 you have, done Bhs by aſſerting your own royal 

4 „ Pero roads which is the very life of the law, and our 

475 Which. prerqgatives, as es were given by 

12 998. mie, ſo. we declare, That no power upon earth 

an dliminiſh them, but they muſt u. W remain entire 

8 Te inſeparable to your royal perſon, Which preroga- 
tives, as we have ſtudied to know them, ſo we are re- 

« iſolyed_ to defend them, by aſſerting with our lives and 
\*fortunes that divine maxim, A Deo Rex, a Rege Lex. 


ah And now. as a teſtimony of our . ſatisfaction in this 
8 3 « our 


* 


ap i leaſe your . 


11 
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« our addreſs. and acknowledgement, we have ſubſeribed James II. 
& our names, that. maje! 1 y know us, to be yours ; ly 
« and-that the reff of. our prdſeſſion may follow our example 
6. and therefore we beg your majeſty will accept this addreſs | 
e from us, who in concluſion make bold to 7 2 our beſt 
« wiſhes, and hearty defires,, that your majeſty's councils | 
cc may ; proſper 1 n wildom, your Hngdoms flouriſh i in peace, 
* and your. roy al perſon enjoy a s, ha ee 700 W 
6 reign. over us“ 4, 


* 2 1 


Wich all this, the 7 was diſappointed. in an \ fair The bor 
which he earneſtly, laboured, and that was the gaining the 1 
parliament to. approve of the. power claimed by him of diſ- 3 
penſing with the. laws. The parliament ſhould. have, met n 
the 28th of April, and it was ex; rae 1 „But the ©: 224 5 
king, not finding things ſo rige as he defired, had proregued 111, 2. 8 
it to the 22d. Novembe mber. e defend, Jad prorogun es 
gation. 2 pamphlet, had been. diſperſed; in London, tending 
to give the, parliament a diſadvantagious idea Y: the king, in 


the ſuppoſuion that they were — to fit. Here is a ſhort 
extract of. this pamphlet, which. was a&ribedto Dr. Burnet, 
then in Holland. 


„Our king. has given tach teſtimonies of his zeal for his A livel »- 
„religion,, that we: fee. among: all his other royal qualities, ain the 
there is. none for which he defires ne FS to be ſo * 
much admized,, fnce even the paſſion of glory, of ma- 

4 king, hanſelf_ the. 1 of all Eurepe, and; arbiter of 
<« Chriftendom,, (which 15 is natural to all princes, ſo 
&« muſt it be moſt particularly ſo to one of his Leh 0 and 

«. noble temper) yields to bis zeal for his church; and 
that b in whom we might. have hoped to fee our Ed- 

60 ward the third, our Henry the fifth 3 1 chuſes rather 

to merit che heightening, ew 23 of 7 in another | 
* world, than. * acquire all. the. conqueſts 2. this low. 24 
&« and. . ve him: and that, inſtead of making 

* himſelf 2 wh ro nei ghbours, he is contented' with, 

the humble. glory of being a. terror to his own. people; ſo. 

that inſtead, of the great figure this reign. might make in 

« the world, all the news of Eachand is NOW only concern- y 
ing the practices on ſome fearful mercenaries. 500 

In the mean time, the king continued to take infinite The king” 
pains. to gain the members py parliament. He cloſetted, kn gr T7 
one by. one, all that were in London, and repreſented! to e 
them what he thought capable to convince them of the ne- liament to 
ceſſity to aboliſh. the penal laws, for the good < of the king- gn them: 

1 | dom, 
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James II. dom, and Snforced his arguments with menaces and pro- 
1687. miſes. It is not improbable, but ſome might be gained, but 
be could never be aſſured of a majority of voices. This de- 
And at lat termined him at laſt to diſſolve the parliament, by procla. 
olves the . W | | 

parliament, mation the 2d of July. 5 
The mem- When the firmneſs of the members of this parliament, as 
— — ſoon as they believed the intereſts of religion were at ſtake, 
Findicates is compared with their extreme zeal for the king in the be- 
from an Ac- ginning of their ſeſſion, it muſt be inferred, that their com- 
culation. pliance was owing purely to their miſtake in their good 
opinion of the king, and that their firmneſs proceeded from 
their being at laſt undeceived. They are therefore unjuſtly | 
accuſed of intending to ſacrifice to the king, the intereſt of 
religion and their country. They demonſtrated the con- 
trary in reſiſting the temptations the king laid before them, 
even in his preſence, and face to face. This, in my opinion, 

is the higheſt degree to which firmneſs can be carried. The 
were all, or almoſt all, members of the church of England; 
nay, for the moſt part, High-Churchmen. I have before 
given the reaſon of their exceſſive zeal and condeſcenſion for 
the king, and therefore need not repeat it. But when they 
diſcovered that the point was not to curb the Diſſenters, but 
that the king's — concerned the Proteſtant religion, 
without any diſtinction of ſects, they evidently ſhowed, that 
they were as good Proteſtants, as thoſe who accuſed them of 
being Papiſts, or Popiſhly inclined. This truth will ſtill 
more plainly appear, in the firm; and unſhaken courage of 
the Church of England, on the moſt important occaſion that 
| ever was. pn Xo ants bro ͤSVl(! WP aodt 00 
Quo war- After the parliament was diflolyed, the king's grand affair 
— was to have a new one entirely at his devotion. But he 
 diverscorpo- Would not call one, till he was aſſured of having ſuch mem- 
rations. . bers returned, as he ſhould think proper. For this purpoſe, 


Tenne quo warrantos were iſſued againſt ſeveral corporations, to 


Felad, the end, that when they were deprived of their charters, the 


III. p. $50. king might grant ſuch new ones, as ſhould render him 

caller of the elections. It may be imagined, that as the 
The kings coufts of juſtice were diſpoſed, the corporations could not 
pradtices to but be depriyed of their charters, and for obtaining new ones 
9 were obliged to comply with the king's deſires. This was 
parliament, one of the methods uſed by the king, to diſpoſe the people to 
Burnet, elect ſuch members as would promote the deſign of abro · 
ö gating the penal laws and teſt. It would be too tedious 


N. 23:2, and difficult to relate all the king's ſecret methods, the emiſ- 


ſaries he ſent into the counties and corporations, the in- 
| | ſtructions 
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8:uBions be gave them to gain the people, the arguments, 


promiſes, and menaces they uſed. All that can he faid in 
general, is, that nothing was forgot which he thought would 
contribute to the procuring a favourable parliament. To 
this end, magiſtrates and lord-lieutenants were diſplaced, 
but chiefly, particular men were cloſetted to engage them in 
the king's meaſures. It was alſo with this view' that he 
made a progreſs through ſeveral counties, and ſtopped at the 
cities and great towns, to careſs of intimidate the people. 
But he every where met with ſuch coldneſs, or rather aver- 
ſion to his deſigns, that he durſt not venture to call a par- 
lament. As. the people were convinced, that. the king's 
deſign, with whatever pretence he diſguifed it, was to de- 
prive them of their liberty, and change the eftabliſhed re- 
ligion, they would not be the inſtruments. of their own ruin. 
The affair of Magdalen college, which was in agitation 
during the king's progreſs, greatly contributed to open the 


eyes of the moſt blind, and exaſperate the nation. The 


king would have a parliament, which ſhould confent to the 
abrogation of the penal laws and teſt, or grant him a power 
of diſpenſing with them, at a time when his whole conduct 

diſcovered a ſettled deſign of planting the Popiſh upon the 


ruins of the Proteſtant religion. Beſides, it was manifeſt 


he did not aſk this power as a favour, but inſiſted upon it as 
a right, which he had already aſſumed, without the concur- 
rence of the parliamennt. 


At laſt, the king ſhowed ſo open a contempt of the law, Tle public 


that no perſon could miſtake him. After ſending, as we entry of the 


have ſeen, a ſolemn embaſly to Rome, he would have a ey. at 
nuntio in ordinary reſiding at his own court. The pope had, windvor, 


” 


494. 


the laſt years nominated for this employment, Ferdinando Kennet, 


Dadda, domeſtic prelate to his holineſs, who had been about 


urnet, 


the king ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown, and was the p. 716. 


queen's great favourite. He had been received as nuntio, 
but privately, and without the people's knowledge. But 
now the king having entirely pulled off the maſk, was for 
honouring him with a public reception; though to aſſume 
the character of the pope's nuntio was high-treaſon. To 
give more luſtre to the nuntio, he was firſt conſecrated arch- 
diſhop of Amaſia in the royal chapel, after which, on the 
3d of July, he made his public entry at Windſor, with great 
pomp and magnificence. It was a very ſurprizing ſpectacle 
to Proteſtants, to ſee the nuntio from the pope in his pon- 
tificalibus, preceded by a croſs-bearer and a train of prieſts 
and monks, in the habirs of their reſpective orders. 1 i 


while, 


E 
I 


ard, 


IL, P. 8 39. 
Welwood. 


„ 
ames II. 
1687. 

2 


James II. while, on this very occaſion, the king received, an unex- 
1687. pected. mortjfication ; for Having ordered Charles Seymour, 
—y—— duke of Somerſet, to attend the nüntis to His audience, he 
' * deſired his majeſty to excuſe, him from an office which the 
laws of the land made criminal. "This ſo incenſed the king, 

that he remoyed him from his places of gentlemafi of the bed. 

chamber, and colonel of dragoons. Henry E. . duke 

of Grafton, leſs ſcrupulous, accepted the offlce refuſed by 

the duke of Somerſet, Some have believed, that Dadda was 

one of the King's principal councellors in affairs of religion. 

But it is not Jikely he would act fo contrary to the ſenti- 

ments of the Pope, who by no means approved the king's 
conduct. The ſame thing cannot be ſaid of father Petre, or 

Peters, the king's confeſſor, who was the firſt mover of all 

Father the engines to advance the progreſs of Popery. He Was 
Petre re= 11: „ IE de 3 . Linn 
cieved into publicly receiyed into the council the 11th of November. 
the council, Contrary to the opinion of the moſt eminent Papiſts, who 
= TENETS 
udiced. 1 4 2e n (be | 

The king Though the king had given convincing proofs of his 
3 averſion to the Proteſtant religion, he favourably received 
dittreſſed the French Proteſtants, who took ſanctuary in England on 
Proteſtants account of the rigours exerciſed, againſt them in France. 


om” He not Ws granted them his protection, but alſo large ſums, 
p. 499. beſides his licence to encourage a public collection. Some 


11 5 aſcribe this to policy, in order to intimate to the Engliſh, 
P. 4. how little ground they had to fear ſuch treatment in Eng- 
land, from a king, who was ſo. charitably compaſſionate to 
the misfortunes of foreigners, perſecuted in their own coun- 

by But as the king himſelf did not diſcover. the motives 

of this conduct, they can only be conjectured. Thus much 

1s certain,, the French We thought themſelves under 

ſuch obligations to the. king, that they were amongſt the 
moſt forward to diſplay his virtues in their ſermons, when- 

ever an occaſion offered. I myſelf remember to have heard 

2 preacher in the church of the Savoy launch out into the 
profaneſt flattery ß, ieee de dle 24, - ae eee 


Dezth of the George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
Ke o 


f Tt js thought, that the king's abet the king's. power_of diſpenſing 
fayours to the French refugees, were with all penal laws in religion. See 
chiefly to ehgage them to eſpouſe and Kennet, p. 499. Note“. 


3 
phy- 


— 
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phyſician and fellow of the 987 Society, after having pub- James II. 
iſhed ſeveral uſeful, and valuable writings. cr, LON, © 
'T am now come to the year 1688, a critical year to Eg 

land, the firſt half of which portended to the Engliſh the loſs -- 1688. 

of their religion and liberties, James II had promoted his The king 

great work in the three years he had been on the throne, — 
with a ſurprizing rapidity and ſucceſs, He had inveſted him- Echard, 
ſelf with an abſolute power, that hardly ſuffered any con- II. P. $42. 
tradition. The laws of the land were openly violated. 

The privy-council was almoſt wholly. Popiſh, and under the 

direction of a Jeſuit. The moſt conſiderable places in the 

court and kingdom were poſſeſſed by men of the ſame reli- 
gion. The. teſt and penal laws were inſufficient fences to 

ſecure religion, for which they were intended. In a word, 
the king was reſolved to complete his work at all events, 
and an army of fifteen thouſand men, encamped within a 
few miles of London, beſides the affiſtance of France, ſeemed 
to promiſe him ſucceſs. But what, was more extraordinary 

was, that Proteſtant corporations, when their religion was 

fo violently attacked, ſent their addreſſes of thanks to the 
king, as hoy .a great favour, publicly promiſing to chuſe 

ſuch members for the enſuing parliament, as ſhould concur 

with his meaſures. All this gave juſt occaſion to fear, that 

no remedy could poſſibly he found for the miſeries of the na- 

tion, which daily increaſed. The only refuge which ſeemed 

to be left, , was the, princeſs of Orange, preſumptive heir of 

the crown, who, like another Elizabeth, would reſtore 

things to their former ſtate, when ſhe ſhould aſcend the 

throne. But, beſides that the king, who was but in his 

' fifty-fifth year, might yet live a great while, an aſtoniſhing 

proclamation, publiſhed the 2d of January, to notify the The queen 

queen's being with child, and to order public thankſgiving with child. 

to God, entirely deſtroyed. the hopes which had been en- 883 

tertaindd. „ g Kennet, 

The Papiſts were tranſported with this agreeable news. p. 496. 

Some even began to debate the queſtion, whether a daugh- II . 

ter born ſince the king's advancement to the throne, ought 8 

not to take place before the princeſs of Orange, born while 

be was duke of York ? But this queſtion was very needleſs. 

1 one was perſuaded, the Papiſts through hope, and 

the Proteſtants through fear, that the queen would be de- 

livered of a prince. It is very certain, the Proteſtants from Suſpicions 

this time began to form ſuſpicions about the queen's preg- thereupon. 

ck. This appeared in ſeveral pamphlets, diſperſed thro? 

London, ſome of which were even dropped in Whitchall. 

Yor. Al; < | F HHitherto, 


” 


James II. Hithetto; the fole foundatiäön of the 
ft 


ed in her having been 


ſuppoſe an heir- The extreme zeal of the King and. queen, 
| 8, for their 


Seal 50 by? 

Kennet, Philip 15 vented it. For, this reaſon, the ſtory of ; Queen 
p.497- Mary's tham-conception, as delivered by Fox, was reprinted 
— Po nd difperfed” thro* the kingdom, with this title, “ Idem 


A miracle would certainly be delivered of a prince. They pretended, 


queen had made to our Lady of Loretto, with the preſent of 
a golden image, inriched with precious ſtones. As on pre- 


4 E Nn Ry _ 
1 „Nile * 4 r ee EIn 
The king The queen's Pregrancy produced many congratulatory 
19 addreſſes. Some of theſe carried their compliments, and 
ated by nu- | rn SH en 


1 ONE ſtattery to the laſt exceſs.” This is no wonder. Moſt of the 
d eſſes. lords-lieutenants, juſtices, and magiſtrates | 


Gazettes, 


A being devoted to the king, it Was not difficu t for them to 
e. * perſuade the corporations, that theſe congratulations to the 
Echard, king were the juſt tribute of their duty. This being once 
II. F. 4, inculcated, they drew up the addreſſes themſelves, and pro- 
cured ſuch ſubſcriptions as they thought proper, thereby 
cauſing the corporations to ſay what they pleaſed. Were 
aaddreſtes to be conſidered, as containing the real ſentiments 

5 of the people, it might be ſaid, that all the Engliſh nation 
% was tranſported. with joy, through the hopes of a Popilh 
ſneceſſor. But the nation ſoon diſcovered directly oppoſite 
ſentiments. Beſides, it appears, the king did not rely » 

* —— | N i n is 


prince would not allow Mr. Fagel 
| Stewarts in vain w his inſtances for an anſyyer, till at 
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this conatal: concurrence: of his ſubjects, ſince he dared not James II. 
to call a parliament, whoſe een and compliance were 1688. 


the great object of his deſires. — 
Beſides the forementioned methods, ens the King uſed Books of 


to advance the Popiſh religion, there was {till another from contraverſy 


which he promiſed himſelf great ſucceſs. : Some time ſince, N 


the Romiſh prieſts and Jeſuits had printed and diſperſed a 111. p. 145. 
great number of controverſial writings, which had been an- 


ſwered by Tillotſon, Tenniſon, Stillingflect, Sherlock, and 


others, in a manner which in all appearance was not agree- 


able to the Papiſts. The king fearing, without doubt, that 


his doctors would not be a match for the champions of the 
church of England, publiſhed a; proclamation, grounded Feb, 70. 
upon a ſtatute made the 14th of Charles II, < prohibiting 
the printing and ſelling all unlicenſed and treaſonable books Forbiddenby 
and pamphlets , under the pains and penalties. provided by the king, 


Gazettes, 
No. 2 32 1. 


<< the ſaid act. Under this name were comprehended the 
controverſial books, publiſhed by the Proteſtants, on a pre- 


tence, that they ecard and fomented Announces a- 
: monſt his ſubjects * „ A; ſ 41741 He fs 


The king's. grand deſigns; 28 bis been . was to repeal Letters be- 


the teſt and penal laws, and for chat purpoſe he wiſhed to e 
' have a parliament at his devetion. He had already abro- Fagel rela- 
gated theſe; laws by his own authority; but he daily found, ting to the 


that this did not Auffce to lead his ſubjects to the degree telt. 


Burnet, 


of compliance he, deſired. He thought therefore, if "the . 

- conſent of the prince and princeſs of Orange could be ob- Welwaod, 
tained, it would be a great ſtep towards obtaining the ſame ?; 
thing of the parliament. Jo that end, he reſolved to ſound 9p. 407. 


190. 
Kennet, 


the inclinations of the prince of Orange, without his ap- Echard, 


pearing in it. He employed Mr. James Stewart b, pen- III. P. 848. 
ſionary Fagel's acquaintance, who writ. to that matter. en- 
deavouring to perſuade him, that it was the intereſt of E Ing- 
land, and of the prince and princeſs of Orange, that the teſt 


ſhould be abrogated, and the laws, againſt the Catholics re- 


pealed. This letter coming only, 1 a BEV man, . 
o return an anſwer. Mr. 


8 A this. time it Was; this 6 at Noon: Folgate, by be. Marga - 
in order to retain the poorer ſort of let's Weſtm! :nfter, on Lady- Day, 1688. 


people from letting their children be Kennet} p. 508. 


enticed into the Popiſh ſchools and b A Scottiſh lawyer, hora king 
ſeminaries, erected in and about Lon- 2 rs had pardoned, and received into 
don, charity ſchools began to be fet - favour, after a long exile, Kennet, 
up in that great and noble city. The p. 491. Burnet, p. 731. 


| firſt, {ſchools of this kind were opened 


F 2 laſt 
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James II. laſt, he was obliged to acquaint Mr. Fagel, that his firſ 
1688. letter was writ by the king's direction, who deſired to have 
A the opinion of the prince and princeſs upon the affair. This, 


Burnet, 
Kennet, 


p. 492. 


derland, for haying aſſigned an allowance to print a pam- 


joined to the falſe report propagated in London, that the 


prince and princeſs of Orange had given-their conſent to the 
abrogation of the teft and penal laws, forced Mr. Fagel at 
laſt to anſwer Mr. Stewart, and let him Know the ſentiments 


of the prince and princeſs of Orange. 


| The letters of theſe gentlemen have made fo much noiſe 


in the world. and are fo ——_— known, that I do not | 


think it neceſſary to inſert them. I ſhall content myſelf with | 
briefly refreſhing the reader's memory with the ſubſtance of 
Mr. Pagel anſwer. He told Mr. Sewainy „That it was | 
<« the opinion of the prince and princeſs," that no Chriſtian 
< ought to be puniſhed for his conſeience, or ill uſed be- 
<< cauſe he differed from the eftabliſhed religion; and therefore 


& could conſent, that the Roman "Catholics ſhould enjoy 2 
4e full liberty of conſcience; That as to the Nonconformiſts, 
I their highneſles did not only conſent,” but "heartily ap- 


< proved of their having an entire liberty of conſcience, for 
the exerciſe of their religion, without any trouble, hin- 
4 drance, or moleſtation on that ſcorce.———— But their 
„ highneſſes could not by any means agree to the repeal Þ 
of the teſt, and thoſe other penal Taws, that tended to the 
<« ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, fince' the Roman Ca- 
< tholics received no other prejudice from theſe, than their 
<« being excluded from parliament and public employments ; F 
and that by them the Proteſtant religion is ſheltered from 
<< all the deſigns of the Roman Catholics againſt it, or againſt 
the public fafety.” ch I BAS 1 Si, 
This anſwer was ſupported with reaſons ſo clear and ſolid, 


that Mr. Stewart finding himſelf too weak for ſuch an adver- 
_ fary, 7 it more adviſeable to deny all correſpondence 
with Mr. 


agel on this ſubject, in order to deſtroy the autho- 
rity of Mr. Fagel's anſwer, which had been printed and diſ- 


perſed thro' England and all Europe. The penſionary, 7 
voked at this proceeding, ſent a letter to the Marquiſs of 
Albyville, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague, wherein 


he called him to witneſs, that the prince and princeſs of 
Orange had declared their thoughts to him concerning the 
penal laws, in the ſame manner as he had repreſented them; 


and that Albyville had . the king with it long be- 


fore he wrote his letter. He complained of the earl of Sun- 


phlet 
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phlet ©, which aſſerted, that the anſwer of Mr. Fagel to James II. 
Mr. Stewart was ſuppoſitious, though he himſelf had ſeen 1688. 
the original, and knew that the king had alſo ſeen it. This wy _ 
laſt letter was likewiſe printed in French and Engliſh, and 
diſperſed. All this was extremely injurious to the king, and 
began to give the Engliſh hopes, that the prince and princeſs 
of Orange would not abandon them in their preſſing neceſ- 
ſities. It muſt be obſerved, that Mr. Fagel's letter to Mr. Echard. 
Stewart was writ on November the 4th, the laſt year be- III. p. 790 
fore the queen's pregnancy was divulged. But this affair * 
became not public, till the beginning of the year 1688. 

The refuſal of the prince and princeſs of Orange to con- The king 
ſent to the abrogation of the teſt and penal laws, ſerved only faracftto 
to inflame the king's zeal, and oblige him to uſe freſh en- hanentd de- 
deayours to have a parliament at his devotion. He ſent votedtohin* 
therefore emiſſaries into the ſeveral counties, to try to ſecure Nennet, 
the elections, before he ventured to call a parliament. But Ff 
the more ſollicitous he was to gain this point, the leſs incli- III. p. 850, 
nation he found in the people, who, on ſo important an oc- 
caſion, were unwilling to truſt their intereſts with men de- 6 
voted to the court, as the king deſired. Wherefore the king, 
foreſeeing all his artifices would prove unſucceſsful, and that 
he ſhould at laſt be obliged to uſe force, gave out commiſſions | 
for raiſing new troops, for the increaſing of his ſtanding army; Increaſes his 
and likewiſe cauſed a larger fleet to be equipped. The new gent — 
commiſſions were almoſt all given to Iriſh and Popiſh officers. Kennet, 

Moreover, he wrote, the 17th of January, to the States- p. 497. 
General, to demand the fix Eogliſh and Scotch regiments ebe 
that were in their ſervice. The 2d of March he iſſued out Holland, 
a proclamation, ** Forbidding his natural born ſubjects to Gazettes, 
enter or liſt themſelves in the ſervice of any foreign prince d. 2326. 
* or ſtate, either by ſea or land.“ \ | 

The States did not think proper to ſend theſe regiments which are 
to the king in the preſent juncture. They returned a civil 1 
anſwer, and declared, That having examined their engage- Burnet, 
ments, they could find no agreement or capitulation that p. 734- 
could oblige them to grant his majeſty's demands, except _ g 
when he was in war with ſome of his neighbours, or there: 
was an inſurrection at home. That they had accordingly 
ſent the ſix regiments into England in the year 1685, at the 
time of the duke of Monmouth's rebellion. But that now 
the king being in peace with his neighbours, and free from 


© Intitled, «« Parliamentum Pacifl- e and people in a healing parliament.“ 
© cum ; or, the happy union of king Kenuet, p. 492. g 


F 3 diſtur- 
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James II. diſturbances at home, they ſaw no reaſon that could oblige 
1688. them to ſend back thoſe troops. The king, not ſatisfied 
— ich this anſwer, renewed his inſtances. But the States, in 
ſhowing how theſe regiments were formed, and the treaties. 

which had been made about them, inſiſted, that they were 
obliged to ſend them back only in the two caſes: above-men- 
tioned, and that the king was not at preſent in either, At 
laſt, after a third fruitleſs attempt, the king, by a procla- 
March '4- mation, called home all his ſubject, which were in the ſervice 
N 3340 of the States-General. Whereupon, the prince of Orange 
offered paſſes to all the officers of the fix regiments. that 

were willing to return home, which about forty of them 
iccepthdutet ne bom bos Hot 51 To nd3cuords ol | 
Though the king had publiſhed laſt year a declaration, 

for an entire liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects, and, 
by virtue thereof, had filled almoſt all the offices with Ca- 
__  tholics, he thought fit to publiſh a ſecond upon the the ſame 
8 ſubject, the 27th of April this year. Perhaps he had a mind 
Kae to ſhow, that though he was deſirous of having what he had 
p. 38% done, confirmed by parliament, he could, however, pro- 
. 7. 4 ceed without their concurrence, and act by abſolute power. 
n Perhaps too, he intended to bring things to a criſis, being 
inceſſantly puſhed by his Popiſh-counſellors, who. were for 
improving the occaſion offered them by the king's zeal. 

The declaration was as follows: 8 25 tr | 


| James Rex, CCC 
A ſecond * R conduct has been ſuch in all time, as ought to 
PEN wow 700 have perſuaded the world, that we are firm and con- 
ee, 5 ſtant to our reſolutions ; yet that eaſy people may not be 
_ «abuſed by the malice of crafty wicked men, we think fit 
4d to declare, that our intentions are not changed ſince the 
„ 4th of April 1687, when we iſſued out our declaration for 
liberty of conſcience in the following terms?“ (Here the 
declaration was recited verbatim, and then it follows) < Ever 
„ {ince we granted this indulgence, we have made it our 
<< principal care to ſee it preſerved without diſtinction, as we 
are encouraged to do daily by multitudes of addreſſes, and 
© many other aſſurances we receive from our ſubjects of all 
% perſuaſions, as teſtimonies of their ſatisfaction and duty; 
e the effects of which we doubt not but the next parliament 
& will plainly ſhow ; and that it will not be in vain, that we 
< have reſolved to uſe our uttermoſt endeavours to eſtabliſh 
liberty of conſcience, on ſuch juſt and equal foundations, 
as will render it unalterable, and ſecure to all * 
IL 70640 aces | ree 
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*« free exerciſe of their religion for ever; by which future James II. 
« ages may reap the benefit, of what is ſo undoubtedly for 1688. 


the general good of the whole kingdom. It is ſuch a ſe- 


— 


e curity we deſire, without the burthen and conſtraint of 


c oaths and teſts, which have been, unhappily made by ſome 
« governments, but could never ſupport Any: nor ſh uld, 
men be adyanced by ſuch means to offices and employ- 
« ments; which ought to be the reward of ſeryiccs, fidelity 
« and merit. We muſt conclude, that not only good 
6 Chriſtians will join in this, but whoever is concerned for 
ce the increaſe of the wealth and power of the nation. It 
would, perhaps, prejudice ſome of our neighbours, Who 
might loſe: part of thoſe vaſt adyantages they now enjoy, 
<« if liberty of conſcience were ſettled in theſe kingdoms, 
« which- are, above all others, moſt capable of improve- 
ments, and of commanding the trade of the world. In 
« purſuance of this great work: we have been forced to 
„ make many changes both of civil and military officers 
“ throughout our dominions, not thinking any ought to be 
< employed in our ſervice, who will not contribute towards 
c eſtabhſhing the peace and greatneſs of their country, 
« which we mot earneſtly ales as unbiaſſed men may 
e ſee by the whole conduct of our government, and by the 

condition of our fleet, and of our armies, Which, with 
good management, ſhall be, conſtantly the ſame, and 
„greater, if the ſafety or honour of the nation require it. 

„We recommend theſe - conſiderations to all our ſubjects, 
and that they will reflect on their preſent eaſe and hap- 
* pineſs, how for above three years that it hath pleaſed God 
to permit us to reign over theſe kingdoms, we have not 
appeared to be that prince, our enemies would have made 
the world afraid of; our chief aim having been not to be. 
the appreſſor, but the father of our people; of which we 
can give no better evidence, than by conjuring them to 
„lay aſide all private animoſities, as well as groundlets * 
jealouſies, and to chuſe ſuch members of parliament, as 
may do their parts to finiſh what we have begun for the 
advantage of the monarchy, over which Almighty God 
has placed us; being reſolved to call a parliament, that 


„ ſhall meet in November next at fartheſt. “ 


The king was not ſatisfied with publiſhing this declaration 


in the uſual method, but thinking, without doubt, that, in 


An orver te - 
the biſt pits, 
tee It read in 
21} churches: ' 


ſo important an affair, extraordinary formalities were to be 2 chapels- 
abſerved, he iſſued out an order of council, enjoining the 4, 


—— 2 —_ 
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James II. biſhops to cauſe it to be ſent and diſtributed throughout their 
1688. ſeveral dioceſes, to be read at the uſual times of divine ſer- 
voce, in all churches and chapels, on certain days named in 
Kennet, the order. Some believed, the king had two views in this 
Burnst, order; firſt, to mortify the church of England, againſt 
p. 735. which he had for ſome time ſhowed great reſentment : ſe- 
Welwood. condly, to lay the biſhops under a neceſſity, either of mak- 
ing themſelves in ſome meaſure the inftruments of his de- 
ſigns againſt the Proteſtant religion, or of incurring the pe- 

nalties of their diſobedience in caſe of a refuſal, 


Several Upon the receipt of this order, ſeveral biſhops, who were 
* _ in London, aſſembled at the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, 


about it, to conſult how they were to behave upon ſo nice an occaſion. 
Kennet, For they were neceſſarily, either in obeying the king, to ap- 
p. 509. prove by their conduct this violation of the laws, and betray 
the intereſts of the Proteſtant religion, or in refuſing to obey, 
to draw upon themſelves the penalties which, in all ap- 
pearance, would be inflicted for their diſobedience. Theſe 
difficulties were debated in this aſſembly with all the care ſo 
important an affair required, after they had implored the 
divine aſſiſtance by extraordinary prayers. The reſult of their 
conference was, that it was better to obey God than man, 
and their caſe being ſuch, that they could not obey a Ling 
without betraying their own conſciences, they ought with- 
out further conſideration to expoſe themſelves to the ap- 
proaching ſtorm, rather than ſacrifice the intereſts of God 
and the church. This reſolution was grounded upon four 
Kennet, conſiderations. 1. That many would juſtly deem the clergy 
. sto. either cowards or hypocritical time-ſervers, in publiſhing 
__ what they thought 8 egal, and illegally ſent to them. 2. 
That many who had votes for parliament-men, would take 
this for the conſent of the publiſhers, and be ſtrengthened in 
the chuſing ſuch men as ſhould be friends, not only to the 
indulgence, but to the foundation of it, the diſpenſing 
power, 3. That the world would have reaſon to take their 
publication for an approbation, becauſe there could be no 
other intention in ordering it to be publiſhed, but to make 
the clergy parties to it. 4. That after this they muſt expect 
farther things to be publiſhed by them, at which they muſt 
make a ſtand; and their making a ſtand when they had loſt 
their reputation, would be of no force. . 
They peti- Purſuant to this reſolution, the conſulting biſnops, be- 
_ the 8 ing ſeven, before they parted, drew up a petition, and 
Pt fending ſubſcribing it the ſame day, the 18th of May, fix of them 


it to their croſſed 
Ergy. 
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croſſed * the water to Whitehall, to preſent it to the king, James II. 
without acquainting any perſon with their deſign. Their 1688. 


* 


names were Sancroft archbiſhop of 8 Lloyd biſhop p 


of St. Aſaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny 
of Briſtol. Their petition ran thus: {10 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 


The humble Petition of William archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and divers of the ſuffragan biſhops of that province, now 
preſent with him in behalf of themſelves and other of their 
abſent brethren, and of the inferior clergy of their reſpec- 
tive dioceſes, 


« Humbly ſheweth, . 


de 


8 
- . 4 , 
PD. * 


Kennet, 
p · 11. R 
Echard, 

III. p. 859. 
Burnet, 

p. 738. 


Welwood. | 


HAT the great averſeneſs they find in themſelves, to 


6c the diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches, ' 
e your majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, - 


« proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience to 
e your majeſty, (our holy mother the church of England be- 
« ing, both in her principles, and in her conſtant practice, 
«« unqueſtionably loyal, and having, to her great honour, 


« been more than once publicly acknowledged to be fo by 


« your gracious majeſty) nor yet from any want of tender- 
<« neſs to Diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to 


e come to ſuch a temper, as ſhall be thought fit, when the 


s matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in parliament and con- 
* vocation : but among many other conſiderations, from this 


<« eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon ſuch a 


“ diſpenſing power, as hath been often declared illegal in 
* parliament, and particularly in the years 1662, and 1672, 
“and in the beginning of your Majeſty's reign ; and is a mat- 
* ter of ſo great moment and conſequence to the whole na- 


tion, both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners cannot 


*in prudence, honour, or conſcience, ſo far make them- 
« ſelves parties to it, as the diftribution of it all over the na- 
tion, and the ſolemn publication of it once and again, even 


in God's houſe, and in the time of his divine ſervice, muſt 


amount to, in common and reaſonable conſtruction. Your 
<< petitioners therefore moſt humbly and earneſtly beſeech 
your majeſty, that you will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon 
„their diſtributing and reading your majeſty's ſaid declara- 


4 The archbiſhop, being in an ill ſtate of hgalth, did not go to Whitehall, 
Burnet, p. 739, bg 


« tion; 


* 


James II.“ tion; and Jour petitioners, a as in n duty b bound, hall ever 


4688. * Prays Kc. 


. el 


The king's Tbe king;! ſurprized ky incenfed at this as. an- 


anſwer. ſwered in a very angry tone: 
Kennet, 


„J have heard of this before, 


9 but did not believe it: I did not expect this from the 
one, < . „Church of England, eſpecially from ſome of you. If I 
p- 739. change my mind, you ſhall hear from me; if not, I ex- 
Echards e pect my command ſhall be'obeyed.” The biſhops replied, 
r. Se We reſign ourſelves 80-4718 val of God,” and then i imme- 


diately retired. 


13. p. 876. b Diers of 8 = Rocheſter, both ei e 
Kennet, commuſhonters *, cauſed the declaration to be read in their 
Ba; dioceſes. But it generally happened, wherever it was read, 
p. 740. that the congregation immediately left the church. One mi- 
| niſter, before he began to read it, told his flock, That he 
c could not refuſe the order ſent him to read the Lerlatation, | 
but that he knew no order which obliged them'to hear it.” 

Ig London it was read but in four or five churches f. 
Mean time, the court was unreſolved what courſe to take 
Ibid. with the biſhops. Not but that they were determined to come 
to extremities, rather than quit their deſigns. However, they 
did not care to begin with the biſhops, becauſe of the people's 
reverence for them. Though the king's council perſuaded 
him to do all things with a high hand, they trembled, how- 
ever, when they met with any oppoſition, ſeeing the great 
diſproportion between the number of Proteſtants and Papiſts. 
They conſidered, that while every, one was ſubmiſſive, the 
lords-lieutenants of counties, and the magiſtrates, all creatures 
of the king, had great credit and authority: but ſhould the peo- 
ple happen to grow weary of their obedience, and openly re- 
fiſt, - their authority would vaniſh; and it was not probable, - 
the leſler number ſhould ſubdue the greater. This had been 
the caſe in the reign of Richard II, and very lately in that of 
Charles I. It ſeems therefore, that prudence required the - 
king carefully to avoid what might produce a ſudden revolu- 
tion, and not to enter upon violent meaſures, till he had ta- 
ken greater precautions. For, upon ſuppoſition of a rebel- 
lion, which was not impoſlible, if the biſhops were proceed- 
ed againſt with rigour, was it not a groſs error, to rely on a 
Proteſtant army to introduce Popery, and force Proteſtants 


© Barlow of Lincoln, and Crofts of 
Hereford, Kennet, p. 512. Note. 
! Namely, by Mr Hall, Dr. Thom- 
Sam, and Mr, Elliot. Kennet, p. 511, 


Nor b, Barngt ſays it was read 1 in ſe- 
ven churches in London, and in fot 
above two hundred all England over, 


P, 740. 
to 


— 
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to who one | g But, 
che king in his councils and undertakings, had ne 
chiefly in view, but that of the n F 
ſidered the king only as an inſtrument to be uſed, at all eyents, 
whilſt he was alive, for fear they ſhould ſuddenly loſe bim. 
God ſeems to have blinded this prince, W his ſeeing 
what every one elſe clearly ſaw, in order to throw him upon his 


on the other hand, thoſe who directed James II. 
ils and undertakings, had not his intereſt 1688. 
They con- — 


ruin. He was therefore reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt The biſhops 


rigour againſt the biſhops, and for that purpoſe they were 
ummoned to appear before the council the 8th of Tune. 


before the 
council. 


On their appearance, they were aſked, Whether they Their ap- 


« owned the petition ?” The biſhops ſu 


rized at this 1 


queſtion, ſince they themſelves had preſented the petition, — 
feared ſome ſnare was laid for them, and therefore at firſt p. 571. 


forbore to give a direct anſwer 5. 


At laſt, the archbiſhop Purnet, 


confeſſed, that it was written with his own hand, and that Relig. 
the reſt had ſigned it; adding withal, they had done nothing HI. p. 360, 


but what they were ready to juſtify. The chancellor endga- 
voured to make them ſenſible of the ill conſequences of their 
diſobedience, which tended to diminiſh the king's authority, 
and to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. At laſt, he aſked 
them, whether they would give their recognizances to appear 
before the court of king's bench to anſwer this high miſde- 
mcanour ? This they all refuſed, inſiſting on the privilege of 
their peerage, which they were reſolved to maintain, as well 
as the rights of the church, being equally bound by their 
callings to oppoſe all innovations both in government and re- 
ligion. The chancellor, ſurprized at their conſtancy, threa- 
tened to ſend them to the Tower, and to proſecute them to 
the utmoſt rigour of the law, unleſs they immediately re- 
canted, and withdrew their petition, They unanimouſly 
anſwered, That they were ready to go wherever his majeſt 
was . pleaſed to ſend them; that they hoped the King of 
Kings would be their protector and their judge; that they 


e Tt ſeems, as the biſhops were 


going to the council, they were adviſed 
to remember, that no man was obliged 
by the law to accuſe himſelf. Ac- 
cording] , when the king in council, 
holding the petition in his hand, aſked 
them waether they had ſigned that pa- 
per? they made a low bow, and ſaid 
nothing. 


waich they ſilently bowed again. Then 


the king told them, if they would 


gun it to be their hands, upon his 


What, ſays the king, do 
you deny your own hands ? upon 


royal word not a hair of their heads 
ſhould be touched, Whereupon the 
archbiſhop ſays, „ Relying on your 
*+ Majeſty's word, 1 confeſs it to be 
„ my hand: and ſo ſaid all the reſt. 
Then being ordered to withdraw, when 


they were ealled in again, they found 


the king vaniſhed, and Jefferies in the 
chair, who uſing them very roughly, 
ſent them to the Tower. The tran« 
Nator had theſe particulars from the 
late biſhop of Durham's o mouth, 


feared 


| 
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James II. feared nothing from men; and that having Acted | according 
9, puniſhments ſhould | 


1688. to law and. t eir own conſciences, n 
euer be able to ſhake their reſolutions. 


They are Upon this, anſwer, eighteen ptivy-counſellors, ſeveral of 


eq the them Papiſts d, were for ſending, the biſhops to the Tower. 
Garettes, A warrant was immediately drawn and ſigned for their com- 


No. 2354. mitment, the reaſon given being, F or contriving, making, 
Kennet, „ and publiſhing a ſeditious libel againſt his Majeſty and his 


esa government.“ It is diffcult to conceive, upon what foun- 


II. p. 861. dation, they could be accuſed of publiſhing a petition which 


they had only delivered to the king himſelf. However, the 


— 


attorney and ſollicitor-general, were ordered to proſecute 
them for the ſame the next term. It was not thought proper 


to ſend them to the Tower thro' London, for fear it might 


occaſion a tumult. They were therefore in the moſt private 


| munner conveyed by water. But people hearing of it, flocked 


in multitudes to the river-ſide, and upon their knees deſired 
their blefling, with loud acclamations extolling their conſtan- 


cy. The ſame ſpectacle was ſeen at the Tower, where the 


ſoldiers of the garriſon fell on their knees to beg their bleſſing. 


This was à great mortification to the king, and might 
have convinced him, that he was yet very far from his aim. 
But, as I ſaid, the deſign of his counſellors was to make 


haſte and finiſh' the work begun, for fear ſome accident 
ſhould deprive them of their inſtrument. 5 
The queen Two days after the biſhops had been ſent to the Tower, 


delivered of the xoth of June, the queen was delivered of a prince, who, 
a prince. | 


Olzetter, during the life of his father was khown by the name of the 


No. 2354. Prince of Wales,” and afterwards, by ſome was called 


Barnet. the © Pretender.” His birth was an occaſion of triumph to 


aq the Papiſts, but of aſtoniſhment and terror to the Proteſtants, 


who ſaw their hopes defeated, that their misfortunes would 
Suſpicions end with the death of the king. It is univerſally known, that 
2 to the birth of this prince has been very much ſuſpected, and 
wn that many did then, and. ſtill do, a it ſuppoſitious. 


Multitudes of papers have been publiſhed for and againſt, 


ſome containing the grounds of the ſuſpicions, and others, 
arguments to remove them. The reader, doubtleſs, expects 


not from a foreigner, the deciſion of a fact which was never 


perfectly cleared, the impoſture whereof reſts only upon con- 


h They were, chancellor Jefferies, lords Arundel, Darthmouth, Godol- 
the marquis of Powis, the earls of phin, and Dover : Sir John Ernly, Sir 
Sunderland, Mulgrave, Huntingdon, Edward Herbert, and Sir Nicholas But- 
Peterborough, Craven, Murray, Mid- ler, Echard, Tom, III. p. 861. 
dleton Melfort, and Caſtlemain ; the | 


jectures 
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- jectures and probabilities, and the, truth upon ſuppgſitions, 
which indeed are generally true, but, of which it cannot be 


24 


ſaid, that it is impoſſible they may be ſometimes falſe In 1 
le t 


ral, it is; ver certain, the Queen, during the w 


| me Reflections 


| of her pregnancy, Was ſuſpected of a deſign to impoſe an heir 38 


upon the kingdom, and this ſuſpicion was very public. It 
zs alſo certain that, though, the king and queen knew of this 
. ſuſpicion, they took no care to remove it. On the contrary, 
their whole conduct, as well during the queen's. pregnancy, 


as her labour, gave ſtill greater ſtrength to the ſuſpicion. For 
A negligence which ſignifies nothing when there is no ſuſpi- 
eion, muſt be remarked when; an impoſture is ſuſpected. On 
the other hand, it ſeems a ſtanding rule, that, when both 
parents expreſs not any doubt concerning the birth of their 
child, no perſon can be ſure they are deceived. But this rule 
is perhaps not ſo general and certain as many imagine. It is 
very good where there is no ſuſpicion of a cheat. But in caſe 
a preſumptive heir, diſinherited by the birth of a child, who 
comes to take his place, has good proofs that the child is ſup- 
poſitious, certainly the bare owning. of this child by both pa- 
rents, will not in validate proofs, which I ſuppoſe to be full. 
It is not impoſſible for a man and wife to ſuppoſe a child, 
through revenge, or ſome other intereſt, in order to deprive 
a preſumptiye heir of their inheritance: I fay, it is not im- 
poſſible, though it rarely happens. There are however in- 
ſtances to prove the poſſibility... Indeed, to decide by law, 
that a child is ſuppoſitious, very convincing proofs muſt be 
alledged, becauſe the judges, Who are obliged to follow the 
rules of Iaw, are not determined by appearances, however 
probable they may be. But the caſe is not the ſame with the 
public, on whom very often conjectures grounded upon great 
- probabilities, make as much impreſſion as the ſtrongeſt proofs. 
The affair in queſtion haying never been legally decided, I 
. ean only preſent the reader with what has been moſt proba- 
bly urged pro and con, in order to aſſiſt him either to be de- 
| termined for or againſt the pretended; ſuppoſition of the prince 
of Wales, or tations him, that he ought to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, till the thing is more plainly diſcovered. This I pro- 
Pole to do with impartiality, in producing the arguments al- 
| edged on both fides. will ay oo bene ly ey 
There are three opinions concerning the real or pretended 
birth of the prince of Wales 
I ̃ be firſt is, that the queen was not with child when ſhe 


Sundry opi- 


pretended to be fo, and that at the time of her pretended deli- prince of 


rery, a ſon was ſuppoſed to be born of her, The ſecond is, 


that III. p. 864. 


\ 


WY _ PHB -HASEOIDY 
James II. that ſhe Was really with child; but that having the misfortune 
1688. of a thilcatriage, the continited fill to feigt herſelf big, and 
at laſt ſuppoſed, or cauſed to be ſuppoſed, à child as born of 
nauer body, and that this child dying ſhortly after; another was 
fubſtituted in His room, and to this, dying ſeven weeks after, 
ſucceeded another child. The third opinion is; that the 
queen was really with child, and delivered the roth of June 
of a ſon, the fame who is ſince called the Pretender, and is 


„„ neſs 2 "rudence.” This is what Mr. 
one of the moſt moderate hiſtorians, who is not to be ſuſ- 
l Mga nein ob af. Sim! 
Dr. Welwood is very ſhort in his account'of this matter, 
and contents himſelf with giving the general opinion, with- 
. . . 3 3 14 ' ' 
out any thing of his own. Theſe are his words: 
e While the biſhops were in che Tower, the Roman Ca- 
2 Wel- c tholics had their hopes crowned with the birth of a pre- 
b. 133, © tended prince of Wales, The fears of a Proteſtant or 
| ceſſor, 
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ce ceſſor, had been the only allay that rendered their proſpe- 
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ce rity leſs perfect. Now the happineſs of having an heir to 


« the crown, to be bred up in their own religion, quaſhed 


« all thoſe fears, and attoned for the uncertainty. of the king's 
life. It was ſo much their intereſt to have one, and there 
ce were ſo many circumſtances that ſeemed to render his birth 
ſuſpicious, that the nation in general were inclinable to be- 
<« ſieve, that this was the laſt effort of the party, to accom- 
„ * Tp e 
But the moſt circumſtantial/account of this affair, is that 
of Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, in the *© Hiſtory of his 
«© own Times,” pub iſhed ſince his death. As Tam to make 
ſome remarks on his teſtimony, it will be neceſlary to inſert 
the following paſſage, wherein he expreſsly ſpeaks of the 
brink e,, LCC... 
“I muſt now look back to England, where the queen's 
<. delivery was the ſubject of all men's diſcourſe. And ſince 
ſo much depends on this, I will give as full and as diſtinct 
an account of all that related to that matter, as I could 
gather up, either at that time or afterwards. The queen 
had been for fix or ſeen years in fuch an ill ſtate of health, 
that every winter brought her very near death. Thoſe 


« about her ſeemed well alluxed, that ſhe, who had buried 
cc 


all her children ſoon after they, were born, and had now for 
ſeveral years ceaſed bearing, would have.no more children. 
Her own prieſts apprehended. it, and ſeemed to wiſh for 
her death. She had great and frequent diſtempers, that 
returned often, which put all people out of their hopes or 
fears of her having any childern. Her ſpirits were now 
much on the fret. She was eager in the proſecution of all 
the king's deſigns. It was believed, that ſhe had'a main 
hand in driving him to them all. And he, perhaps, to 
make her gentler to him in his vagrant amours, was more 
eaſy to her in every thing elſe. The lady Dorcheſter was 
come back from Ireland ; and the king went often to her. 
But it was viſible, ſhe was not like to gain that credit in 
affairs, to which ſhe had aſpired: and therefore this was 
«. leſs conlidered..: et: ro To RT 
& She had another mortification, when Fitz-James the 
king's ſon was made duke of Berwick. He was a ſoft and 
harmleſs young man, and was much beloved by the king; 
but the queen's diſlike kept him from making any great 
{© figure. He made two campaigns in Hungary, that were lit- 
tle to his honour : for, as his governor diverted the allow- 
* ance that was given for keeping a table, and ſent him al- 
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and condition, Yet his governor's brother was a Jeſuit, 
« and in the ſecret: ſo every thing was ventured on by him, 
© and all was forgiven him. e e ge 


* Bath, where the king came and ſaw her, and ſtaid a few days 


the nine months were to run to the 6th of July. She 
was, in the progreſs of her big belly, let blood ſeveral 


„ poſed were uſed. 


„ her riſe, and to giye her her ſhift : but ſhe never did either. 
«© She never offered 


ein whoſe word the world would have acquieſced. The 


e the queen made. of this, was, to ſay, that fince ſhe ſaw 
“ ſome were ſuſpecting her capable of ſo black a contrivance, 


the libellers, yet certainly if ſhe was truly with child, ſhe 


© made her ſtay there a week longer. She came to Windſor 
on the 6th of October. It was ſaid, that at the very time 
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&« ways to eat at other tables, ſo, tho' in the ſiege of Buda 
<« there were many occaſions. given him to have diſtinguiſhed 
“ himſelf, yet he had appeared in none of them. There 
&« was more care taken of his perſon, than became his age 


In September the former year, the queen went to the 


„ with her. She after that purſued a full courſe of bathing: 
« and having reſolved to return in the end of September, an 
<« accident took her to which the ſex is ſubject; and that 


<« of her coming to the king, her mother, the ducheſs of 
« Modena, made a vow to the lady Loretto, that her daugh- 
< ter might by her means have a ſon. And it went current, 
<« that the queen believed herſelf to be with child in that very 
<< inſtant in which her mother made her vow: of which, ſome 
% travellers have aſſured me, there was a ſolemn record made 
<« at Loretto. A conception ſaid to be thus begun, looked 
„ ſuſpicious, It was now fixed to the 6th of October: ſo 


< times: and the moſt aſtringent things that could be pro- 

It was ſoon obſerved that all things about her perſon 
were managed with a myſterious ſecrecy, into which none 
<« were admitted but a few Papiſts. She was not dreſſed nor 
4e undreſſed. with the uſual ceremony. Prince George told 
me, that the princeſs went as far in deſiring to be ſatisfied, 
<< by feeling the motion, after ſhe ſaid ſhe was quick, as ſhe 
5 could go without breaking with her: and ſhe had ſome- 
<< times Raid by her even iSccently long in mornings to ſee 


any ſatisfaction in that matter by letter to 
<< the princeſs of Orange, nor to any of the ladies of quality, 


& thing, upon this, began to be ſuſpected: and ſome libels 
„were writ, treating the whole as an impoſture. The uſe 
< ſhe ſcorned to ſatisfy thoſe who could entertain ſuch thoughts 


<< of her. How juſt ſoever this might be, with relation to 


„ gwed 
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ce owed it to the king and herſelf, to the king” O e ee James II. 


but moſt of all to the infant che carried in her b 


« jealouſy. This was in her power to do every day, and 
cher not doing it, gave. juſt grounds of. ſuſpicion. 

Things went thus on till Monday in Eaſter week, On | 
ce that day the king went to Rocheſter, to. ſee ſome of the 
<« naval preparations; but was ſoon ſent for by the queen, 
<« who apprehended ſhe was in danger of miſcarrying. Dr. 
&« Scarborough was come to Knightſbridge to ſee biſhop 
Ward, my predeceſſor, who. had been his ancient friend, 
<« and was then his patient: but the queen's coach was ſent 
<« to call him with all haſte, fince ſhe was near miſcarrying. 
« Dr. Windebank, who knew nothing of this matter, ſtaid 
long that morning upon an egen dc Dr. Walgrave, 
another of the queen's phyſicians, who, the next time he 
„ ſaw him, excuſed himſelf; for the queen, he ſaid, was 
then under the moſt apparent ſigns of miſcarrying. Of 
& this the doctor made. oath, and it is yet extant. 

On the ſame day, the counteſs of Clarendon, being to 
ego out of town for a few days,. came to ſee the queen be- 
fore ſhe went, knowing nothing of what had happened to 
her. And ſhe, being a lady of the bed-chamber to 'the . 
queen dowager, did, according to the. rule of the court, 
go into the queen's bed- chamber, without aſking admit- 
< tance. She ſaw the queen a-bed, bemoaning herſelf in a 
<*© moſt doleful manner, ſaying: often, © Undone, undone:“ 
and one that belonged to her, carried ſomewhat out of the 
<« bed, which the believed was linen taken from the queen. 
4 She was, upon this, in ſome confuſion: and the counteſs 


| * of Powis coming in, went to her, and ſaid with ſome 
| © ſharpneſs, What do you do here? and carried her to the 


„door. Before ſhe had got out of the court, one of the 
„ bed-chamber women followed her, and charged her not to 
© ſpeak of any thing ſhe had ſeen that day. This matter, 
uhateyer was in it, was huſhed up: and the queen held 
on her courſe. 


„The princeſs had miſeartiod i in the ſpring. 80, as bon N. 


* as ſhe had recovered her ſtrength, the king preſſed her to 

go to the Bath, ſince that had ſo good an effect on the 
« queen. Some of her phyſicians, and all her other friends, 
„were againſt her going. Lower, one of her phyſicizns, 
« told me, he was againſt it: he thought ſhe was not ſtrong 
<< enough for the Bath, though the king preſſed it with an 
„ unuſual vehemence. Millington, another phyſician, told 
Vol. XII. G + the. 


ly, to 1688. 
give ſuch reaſonable ſatisfaction, as might put an end t 
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James II.“ the earl of Shrewſbury, from whom I had it, that he was 


1688. 


o preſſed to go to the princeſs, and adviſe her to go to the 


Bath. The perſon that ſpoke to him told him, the king 


« was much ſet on it; and that he expected it of him, 
„ that he would perſuade her to it. Millington anſwered, 
He would not adviſe a patient according to direction, but 
according to his own reaſon : ſo he would not go. Scar- 
© borough and Witherby took it upon them to adviſe it: fo 
„ ſhe went thither in the end of May. 
As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the queen did all 
< of the ſudden change her reckoning, and began it from the 
« king's being with her at Bath. This came on ſo quick, 
< that though the queen had ſet the fourteenth of June for 
“her going to Windfor, where ſhe intended to lie- in, and all 
< the preparations for the birth, and for the children were or- 
4 dered to be made ready by the end of June, yet now. a re- 
<« ſolution was taken for the queen's lying- in at St. James's, 
& and. directions were given to have all things quickly ready. 


„„The Bath water either did not agree with the princeſs : or 


< the advices of her friends were ſo preſſing, who thought 
her abſence from the court at that time of ſuch conſe- 
« quence, that in compliance with them ſhe gave it out it 
„did not, and therefore ſhe would return in a few days. 
The day after the court had this notice, the queen ſaid 
<* ſhe would go to St. James's, and look for the good hour. 
<< She was often told, that it was impoſſible upon ſo ſhort a 
warning to have thing's ready. But ſhe was ſo poſitive, 
that ſhe ſaid, ſhe would lie there that night, though ſhe 
„ ſhould lie upon the boards. And at night, though the 
„ ſhorter and quicker way was to go from Whitehall to 
„St. James's through the Park, and ſhe always went that 
way, yet now, by a ſort of affectation, ſhe would be car- 
„ ried thither by Charing-Croſs thro' the Pall-Mall. - And 
it was given out by all her train, that ſhe was going to be 
delivered. Some faid it would be next morning: and the 
6 prieſts ſaid very confidently, that it would be a boy. 
The next morning about nine o'clock, ſhe ſent word to 


the king that ſhe was in labour. The queen dowager 


„ was next ſent to. But no ladies were ſent for: ſo that no 


*« women were in the room, but two dreſſers, and one under- 
„ drefler, and the midwife. The earl of Arran ſent notice 
to the counteſs of Sunderland; ſo ſhe came. The lady 
«© Bellaſis came alſo in time. The Proteſtant ladies that be- 
„ longed to the court were all gone to church, before the 
„* news was let go abroad: for it happened on Trinity-Sunday, 


it being that year on the roth of June. The king brought 


„ over 
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cc over with him from Whitehall a great many peers and James . 


<« privy-counſellors. And of theſe, eighteen were let into 


the bed-chamber ; but they ſtood at the fartheſt end of the wy 


« room. The ladies ſtood within the alcove. The curtains 
ce of the bed were drawn cloſe, and none came within them 
ce but the midwife, and an under-dreſſer. The queen lay all 
<« the while a-bed: and in order to the warming one fide of 
<« it, a warming-pan was brought, but it was not opened, 
« that it might be ſeen that there was fire and nothing elſe 
« in it. So here was matter for ſuſpicion, with which all 
e people were filled. | | 

<« A little before ten the queen cried out as in a ſtrong 
<« pain, and immediately after the midwife ſaid aloud, ſhe was 
„ happily brought to bed. When the lords all cried out, of 
& what? the midwife anſwered, the queen muſt not be ſur- 
« prized; only the gave a ſign to the counteſs of Sunderland, 
* who upon that touched her forehead, by which, it being 
(the ſign before agreed on, the king ſaid, he knew it was a 
* boy. No cries were heard from the child; nor was it 
„ ſhewed to thoſe in the room. It was pretended more air 
* was neceſſary. The under-drefſer went out of the room 
* with the child, or ſomewhat elſe in her arms, to a dreſſing- 
* room, to which there was a door. near the queen's bed ; 
** but there was another entry to it from other apartments. 
The king continued with the lords in the bed-chamber for 
* ſome minutes, which was either a ſign of much phlem 
* upon ſuch an occaſion ; for it was not known whether the 
* child was alive or dead: or it looked like giving time for 
| © ſome management. After a little while they went all into 
Lethe drefling-room, and then the news was publiſhed. In 
* the mean while, no body was called to lay their hands on 
the queen's belly, in order to a full ſatisfaction, When 
* the princeſs came to town, three days after, ſhe had as little 
** ſatisfaction given her. Chamberlain the man-midwife, 
„who was always ordered to attend her labour before, and 
** who brought the plaiſters for putting back the milk, won- 
** dered that he had not been ſent to. He went according to 
* cuſtom with the plaiſters: but he was told they had no oc- 
caſion for him, He fancied that ſome other perſon was put 
in his place; but he could not find any that had it. All 
that concerned the milk, or the queen's purgations, was 
managed {till in the dark. This made all people inclined 
more and more to believe, there was a baſe impoſture now 
* Put on the nation. That ſtill increaſed. That night 
one Hemings, a very worthy man, an apothecary by his 
* trade, who lived in St. Martin's Lane, the very next door 
G 2 | to 
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James II. “ to a famil of an eminent Papiſt, (Brown, brother to the 


1688. 


c viſcount Montacute, lived there) the wall between his 


Wenn << parlour and theirs being fo thin, that he cauld eaſily hear 


<« any thing that was ſaid with a louder voice; he (Hemings) 


c was reading in his parlour late at night, when he heard one 


c coming into the neighbouring parlour, and ſay with a dole- 


ce ful voice, the prince of Wales is dead: upon which à 
c great many that lived in the houſe came down ſtairs ve 

quick: upon this confuſion he could not hear any thing 
& more; but it was plain, they were in a great conſternation, 
„He went with the neues next morning to the biſhops in the 


„ Tower: The counteſs of Clarendon came thither ſoon 


<« after, and told them, ſhe had been at the young prince's 


„door, but was denied acceſs : ſhe was amazed at it; and 


c aſked if they knew her: they ſaid they did, but that the 
& queen had ordered that no perſon whatſoever ſhould be 
<« ſuffered to come in to him; This gave credit to Hemings's 
&« ſtory, and looked as if all was ordered to be kept ſhut up 
6 cloſe, till another child was found. One, that ſaw the 
<« child two days after, faid to me, that he looked ftrong, 
and not like a child fo newly born. Windebank met Wal- 
c grave the day after his birth, and remembered him of what 


che had told him eight week before, He acknowledged 


<« what he had ſaid, but added, that God wrought miracles: 


to which no reply could or durſt be made by the other; 


c it needed none. So healthy a child being fo little like any 
of thoſe the queen had borne, it was given out, that he had 
fits, and could not live. But thoſe who ſaw him every 
day obſerved no ſuch thing. On the contrary, the child 
was in a very proſperous ſtate. None of thoſe fits ever 
happened, when the princeſs was at court; for ſhe could 
<< not be denied admittance, though all others were. So this 
<< was believed to be given out to make the matter more 
c credible. It is true, ſome weeks after that, the court being 
gone to Windſor, and the child ſent to Richmond, he fell 


into ſuch fits, that four phyicingg were ſent for. Thy al 


&« looked on him as a dying child. 


he king and queen were 


4 ſent for. The phyſicians went to adinner prepared for them; 


« and were often wondering that they were not called for. 
„They took it for granted, that the child was dead. But, 


 < when they went in after dinner to look on him, they ſaw a 


<« ſound healthy child, that ſeemed to have had no fort of 
ce illneſs on him. It was ſaid that the child was ſtrangely 
© revived of a ſudden. Some of the phyſicians told Lloyd, 
<« biſhop of St. Aſaph, that it was not poſſible for fans 

| , 6 think 


| « yell atteſted. What truth ſoever may be in theſe, this is 
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« think it was the ſane child. They looked on one another, James II. 
& but durſt not ſpeak what they thought. | 1688. 
% Thus. J have related ſuch particulars as J could gather 
« of his birth: to which ſome more ſhall be added, when I 
„give an account of the proof that the king brought after- 
« wards to put this matter out of doubt; but by which it be- 
« came indeed more doubtful than ever. I took moſt of 
« theſe fromthe informations that were ſent over to the prince 
« and princeſs of Orange, as Thad many from the vouchers 
« themſelves. I do not mix with theſe, the various reports 
« that were, both then and afterwards, ſpread of this'matter, 
« of which biſhop Lloyd has a great collection, moſt of them 


« certain, that the method in which this matter was con- 
« ducted from firſt to laſt was very unaccountable, If an 
« jmpoſture had been intended, it could not have been other- 
« wiſe ,managed. The pretended excuſe that the queen 
10 made, that ſhe owed no ſatisfaction to thoſe who could 
« ſuſpect her capable of ſuch a baſe forgery, was the only ex- 
« cuſe that ſhe could have made, if it had been really what it 
« was commonly ſaid to be. She ſeemed to be ſoon reco- 
« vered, and was ſo little altered by her labour, either in her 
looks or voice, that this helped not.2 little to increaſe jea- 
« louſies. The rejoicings over England upon this birth, were 
« yery cold and forced. Bonfires were.made in ſome places, 
and a ſet of congratulatory addreſſes went round the nation. 
None durſt oppoſe them. But all was formal, -and only 
to make a ſhow.” 

After having related what has horn faid by Echard, and 
the biſnop of Saliſbury, on the birth of the prince of Wales, 
[ ſhall make ſome remarks on this ſubject. 

I. If the accounts of theſe two famous writers be carefully The au- 
examined, it will doubtleſs be ſurprifing, to find a ſort of thvr's re- 
contradiction between them. For the ſuſpicions mentioned ee 
by Echard are, that the queen, though ſhe pretended to be, antes, 
yet was not with child. Nay, the biſhop of Saliſbury ſeems 
1 firſt to ſupport this ſuſpicion, by ſpeaking of her * great 

* and frequent diſtempers;” of her having“ for ſeveral y years 
* ceaſed bearing ;” of her having buried all her children 
* ſoon after they were born;“ of her refuſing to give ſatis- 

faction to the princeſs of Denmark, and the Proteſtant ladies 
of the court, Nevertheleſs, he ſays poſitively afterwards, 
that ſhe was really with child the 6th of October |, nd. 


a He only ſays, © it went current, that the queen believed herſelf to be 
« with chuld on October 6. p. 749. 
G 3 that 
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James II. that in Eaſter week ſhe had a miſcarriage, that is, ſix months 
1688. after conception, If this be true, it very plainly follows, that 
all che ſuſpicions entertained of the queen from the beginning 


of January (the time of her declared pregnancy} to Eaſter 
weck, ought to vaniſh, though ſhe had been leſs careful of 
giving ſatisfaction to the public, than ſhe was. Aſſuredly this 
negligence is not capable to invalidate the reality of her preg- 
nancy, if ſhe had a miſcarriage in the beginning of her ſeventh 
month. W hat the prince of Denmark told Dr. Burnet of his 
princeſs's fruitleſs endeavours to ſee the queen riſe, cannot 
ſerve to confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, unleſs it appears 
that this was from the Monday before Eaſter, to the 1oth of 
June d. But the biſhop fixes no time, It might even be 
inferred from the order obſerved by the biſhop in his ſtory, 
that what he ſays concerning the princeſs of Denmark, paſſed 
between January and Eaſter week. But ſuppoſing the 
reality of the pregnancy, it 1s clear, that the queen might 
have given ſatisfaction. to the princeſs, and the Proteſtant 
court-ladies. And it cannot be denied, that ſhe committed 
a great error in refuſing to do it. But it is certain, this re- 
futal proves nothing, if it be true that ſhe was with child, at 
leaſt till Eaſter week. The times are therefore carefully to 
be diſtinguiſhed. Her obſtinacy to give no ſatisfaction from 
January, when ſhe declared herſelf with child, to Eaſter 
week, can he aſcribed only to an unſeaſonable and prepoſte- 
rous haughtineſs. But it may be ſuſpected, that from Eaſter 
week to the 1cth of June, ſhe ſtill pretended to be with 
child, when ſhe was no longer fo, and that ſhe produced 
another at the time of her pretended delivery. Thus all the 
ſuſpicions concerning the reality of her pregnancy, are to be 
included within the ſpace of two months. For in the year 
1688, Eaſter-day was the 15th of April; the queen had a 
miſcarriage the Monday before Eaſter, on the gth of April; 
and ſhe was delivered the 1oth of June. But no time is fixed 
for this refuſal of ſatisfaction to the public, though, the 
queen being ſix months gone when ſhe miſcarried, ſhe might, 
for 2 time, have cauſed the motion of the child to be per- 
ceived. | 

2. In the biſhop of Saliſbury's account, are four ſeveral 
children. The firſt, which really belonged to the queen, 
was an untimely birth of fix months. The ſecond was ſup- 


d It is here proper to take notice „ the motion, after the queen {aid 
of this paſſage in Biſhop Burn t. „ ſhe was quick, as the conld £ 


4% That the princeſs went as fir n  w;thout [r-aking with her. Ibid, 
« celiring to be ſatisfied by teeling 


poſed 
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poſed at the time of her pretended delivery, and died the James II. 
fame day. The third was brought in the room of the dead 1688. 
child, and died alſo ſome weeks after at Richmond. 1h 
fourth, ſubſtituted in the room of the third, muſt be the pre- 
ſent Pretender. It is ſurprizing, that Echard, who probably 
writ the hiſtory of this reign, but twenty or twenty five years 
after the time 1 am ſpeaking of, ſhould have heard nothing of 
theſe two laſt impoſtures, but confines himſelf to one, in 
what he relates concerning the public ſuſpicions, 

3. Fuller, who pretended to give an exact account of the 
cheats, agrees not with the biſhop of Saliſbury. But I ſhall 
not inſiſt on his teſtimony, becauſe his pretended diſcovery 
has been little regarded. 

4. It remains therefore to examine what the biſhop of Sa- 
lifbury ſays, to make us ſuſpect the ſuppoſition of the three 
laſt children. For, the firſt, which was but a miſcarriage, 
according to this, author, was really the queen's. To this 
end, we are to diſtinguiſh three different times, namely, be- 
fore, at, and after her delivery. I ſhall make ſome obſerva- 
tions upon the moſt remarkable circumſtances of each of theſe 
times. | DEST 

1. The king's preſſing the princeſs to go to the Bath, agrees 
very well with the deſign of ſuppoſing an heir. For the pre- 
ſence of the princeſs at the queen's pretended delivery, muſt 
have been perplexing, on account of her intereſt to detect the 
impoſture, Had the king contented himſelf with barely ad- 
viing her to go to Bath, nothing could have been inferred 
from it, but that he thought the Bath good for her health. 
But his preſſing it with an unuſual vehemence, and cauſing a 
phyſician to be told, that he expected it of him that he would 
perſuade her to it, ſeem to diſcover ſome ſecret deſign, eſpe- 
cally, when it is conſidered, that an impoſture was already 
ſuſpected. This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by the change 
of the queen's reckoning, and by her delivery two days after 
it was known that the princeſs was upon the point of re- 
turning from the Bath, But there muſt not be given to this 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, more ſtrength than it really has. For as 
it is very poſſible for the king to have believed, that the Bath 
would be of ſervice to the princeſs his daughter, the ſuſpicion 
of his acting from another motive, is founded only upon the 
ſuppoſition of an impoſture. If this was. well proved, the 
king's proceeding would become a ſort of new proof. But 
it is not, it ſeems that the ſuſpicion ought not to be ſup- 


ort ed by the ſuppoſition of the fact in queſtion, 
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2. If it is true, that the queen did not believe herſelf with 
child till the 6th of October, and that ſhe afterwards ſud- 


hangers denly changed henygeckoning, there is: reaſon to ſuſpect ſome 


myſtery in it. And indeed, by this new reckoning ſhe was 
to be brought to bed during the. abſence of the princeſs of 
Denmark, whereas by the firſt ſhe could not be delivered till 
after her return. To this may be added, that if it is true, 
that about the end of September ſhe was Ropped at the Bath, 
one week longer than ſnhe intended, by an accident to which 
the ſex is ſubject, ſhe could not be with child from the 10th 
of September, nor conſequently brought to bed the 10th of 
June. To this it is anſwered, that theſe miſreckonings are 
common to the whole ſex. But this reaſon cannot take place 
here, becauſe it did not appear that the "mem thought herſelf 
miſtaken. 

3. It cannot be Jenin: that coins is ſomething extraor- 
dinary 1n the queen's fudden reſolution, of going to lye- in at 
St. James's, when things were not ready. Hitherto no pro- 
bable reaſon has been given of this ſudden change, to ſhow 
that ſhe could lye- in more commodiouſly at St. James's than 
at Whitehall, nor why ſhe at firſt choſe Windſor for the 
place, and fixed the Gigs to the beginning of July. 

4. I own I ſce nothing in the queen's een of being 
carried to St. James's by Charing-Croſs, through the Pall- 
Mall, to confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture. 

I never heard, that the preſence of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury i is abſolutely neceſſary at the delivery of the queens 
of England, eſpecially at that of a Popiſh queen, who Oo 
have no great need of his aſſiſtance. | 

As for the time of the queen“ 5 Ae there. are many 
9 8 to be examined. | 

The queen, after having declared her i intention to lye- in 
at St. James's, without any apparent neceſſity, was bent to go 
thither on the Saturday, though nothing was ready. This is 
a ſign, ſhe thought it Would be too late if ſhe deferred going 
till the next day. It is therefore clear, that ſhe expected the 
moment of her delivery every hour, and yet when ſhe began 
to find herſelf ill, „No women were in the room but two 
<< dreſiers, one ee fler, and the midwife.“ Not one 
foreign lady was in the palace. It cannot be denied, that this 
was very extraordinary for a queen, ſince it was fo eaſy to 
have other ladies at hand to aſſiſt her, and the more, as ſhe 
hourly expected the moment of her delivery. It is no lels 
extraordinary, that none of the court-ladies were called be- 


ſides the counteſs of Sunderland, by the particular care of ” 
earl 
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earl of Arran; and the queen-dowager, who lodged in So- James II. 


merſet-houſe, a great way from St. 8 All this ſeems 


to diſcover, it was not deſired that many ladies ſhould be.. 


preſent at the labour. To this it is anſwered, that the queen 
was ſurprized, as women frequently are, and that the Pro- 
teſtant ladies were at church. But ſome take occaſion from 
hence to confirm their ſuſpicion. They ſuppoſe, the queen 
would not have gone with ſo much precipitation on Saturday 
night, to St. James's, if ſhe had not known ſhe ſhould be 
delivered the next morning, while the Proteſtant ladies were 

employed at their devotions. But after all, this is only a 
| ſuſpicion. For, who can be ſure, that the queen acted by 
the motive aſcribed to her? All that can be ſaid, is, that the 
point in queſtion being a child Who, if a boy, was to take 
place of a princeſs, preſumptive heir of the King her father, 
the king and queen ought to have put his, birth out of all 
doubt. Inſtead of this, they confirmed, by a myſterious 
conduct, ſuſpicions 'which were already but too far ſpread, 
and of which they could not be ignorant. The empreſs 
Conſtantia, ,wife of Henry VI, proving with child at the 
nage of fifty-two years, choſe a place the moſt public for her 
labour, and thereby removed all ſuſpicion of the birth of her 
child. On the contrary, the queen of king James II, for 
having neglected all precautions, has left upon her ſon, real 
or pretended, a blot which has not yet been effaced. _ 

2. The king's being at the farther end of the room with 
eighteen peers and privy-counſellors, is a circumſtance which 
proves nothing at all. It is well known, that on theſe oc- 
caſions men approach not the bed, to be eye-witneſſes of 
what paſſes there. All they can do, is to be attentive to 
the cries of the mother, or the infant. Beſides, the king 
himſelf was not leſs ſufpected than the queen. | 

3. As to the warming-pan brought into the queen's cham- 
ber, and which is ſuppoſed to have in it a new-born child, 
this is only a conjecture founded upon the ſeeming uſeleſſneſs 
of a warming pan on the 1oth of June, which proved an 


exceſſive hot day. To this it is antwered, that a labour is Fchara, 
often attended with a quaking and trembling like an ague, III. p. 863. 


which begins with a cold: fit. This is what I know nothing 


of. It is alſo pretended, that it was impoffible to put a new- Idem. 


born child, in the narrow-compals of a warming-pan, with- 
out ſtifling it. VVV e 

4. It is very extraordinary, that the queen was not a full 
| hour in labour ; for the king was ſent for at nine of the 
Clock, and before ten the queen was delivered. She cried 


out 
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out but once, in the moment of her delivery. When the 
mind is filled with ſuſpicions, ſuch We e help to 


Ly — confirm them. Thoſe who are not in the ſame diſpoſition, 


find nothing extraordinary in this; becauſe the queen had 
ever had eaſy and quick labours. F 

5. It is commonly true, that children, the moment the 
are born and expoſed to the air, are heard to cry. But 
know not whether this can be conſidered as infallible. How- 
ever, the queen having neglected to give undoubted proofs 
of her pregnancy, every little uncommon circumſtance was 
capable to confirm the fufpicion of an inpoſture, - 

6. As to the ſtreſs that is laid upon the curtains of the 
bed being cloſe drawn, this cannot ſeem ſtrange, ſince there 
were eighteen lords in the room. | 

7. The circumſtance of the child's being not ſhown, can 
cauſe no ſuſpicion, but on ſuppoſition of the ſuſpicton itſelf, 
which ought to have been removed, by ſhowing the child 
as it came from the womb. For, otherwiſe, it is not uſuall 
done, till the midwife has taken due care of the child. But if 
this is urged to prove, that a child was not taken out of the 
queen's bed, the ſuſpicion of the warming-pan mult neceſ- 
ſarily be ſuppreſied, for had a child been put in the pan, it 


could alſo be taken out of it. 25 — 


ſerves little or no notice. 


T. I. p. 785. 


8. What is ſaid of the © king's continuing with the lords 
© ſome minutes in the bed- chamber, and that it looked like 
giving time for ſome management,” is a gloſs which de- 
9. thoſe who believe the child in queſtion not born of 
the queen, would have had her take all the precautions 
which they themſelves imagine, to deſtroy all fort of doubt, 
and the omiſſion of one of theſe precautions is, with them, 
ſufficient to confirm their ſuſpicions. 

10. If no ſatisfaction was given to the princeſs of Den- 
mark after her return from Bath, it may be alledged, that 
ſhe diſcovercd no jealouſy concerning the birth of the prince 
of Wales, and as ſhe appeared convinced of the truth, there 
was no neceſſity of giving her proofs. | 

Ii. The refuſal of Chamberlain's plaiſters would be very 
apt to cauſe a ſuſpicion, if it was impoſlible for the queen's 
breaſts not to want them. But how many labours are there 
which have no need of remedies for putting back the milk? 
However, the biſhop of Saliſbury obviates this anſwer, by 
ſaying, that in her former labours, the queen had always 
great plenty of milk, 
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12. What is ſaid of the queen's recovering ſo ſoon after her James II. 


delivery, proves nothing. Some mothers have ſo eaſy la- 


bours, that in a few days one can hardly perceive any alte - 


ration in them. Beſides, it is too general an expreſſion to 
ſay, © the queen ſeemed to be ſoon recovered,* The preciſe 
time ſhould have been marked, that it | might be judged, 
whether there was any thing extraordinary in it. 

However, all theſe reaſons of ſuſpicions laid together, 
make an impreſſion upon many men, which each in parti- 
cular would not be able to do. We muſt always recur to 
this point, that the king and queen, knowing that they were 
ſuſpected of an impoſture, ought to have taken juſt meaſures 
to remove the ſuſpicion, and not having done it, it is not 
very ſtrange it ſhould continue to this os 

As to what paſled after the delivery, I mean the ſuppo- 
ſition of two children, when the firſt was dead, the biſhop 
of Saliſbury's account reſts only upon the credit of ſome per-- 
ſons whom he has given for vouchers, and of others not 
named by him. There are beſides ſeveral particulars, in 
proof of which he produces no teſtimony. 

He ſuppoſes, that the child of which it was pretended the 
queen was delivered, died the ſame day. This ſuppoſition 
is grounded upon what Hemings heard thro' the wall of his 
parlour, and upon the denial of acceſs at the young prince's 
door to the counteſs of Clarendon. - All this may be of 
ſome weight, when a bare ſuſpicion only is meant to be eſta- 
bliſhed, But if it is produced as a proof, the inſufficieney 
of it is eaſily ſeen. _ 

The death of the ſecond child at Richmond ſtands only 
upon the report of four phyſicians, who were ſent for to viſit 
him. The biſhop does not make the phyſicians poſitively 
ſay that the child died, but only that, They all looked on 
him as a dying child ;” and as they were not called for 
_ after dinner, “they took it for granted that the child was 
dead.“ But this conſequence is not abſolutely neceſlary ; 
for poſſibly they were not called, becauſe the child grew 
better, But, ſays the biſhop, 4+ When they went in after 
* dinner to look on the child, they ſaw a ſound health 
child, that ſeemed to have had no illneſs on him.” The 
inferred from this, that this was not the ſame child, and the 
biſhop concludes that the firſt was dead, and another put in 
his room. What is particular in this fact, is, that theſe 
four phyſicians doubted this was the ſame child, only becauſe 
the firſt had been ſick, and this was ſound and healthy ; as if 
al children at ſuch an age were ſo like one another, that no 
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feature could diſtinguiſh them. And yet, theſe phyſicians 
thought it was not the ſame child only * the difference be- 
tween a ſtate of health and ſickneſs. This is very ſurprizing, 
ſince naturally the faces of the two children muſt have been 
ſo different, as not to need other remarks. | 
In ſhort, the biſhop of Saliſbury's whole account of theſe 
three impoſtures, reſts either upon hearſay, or what he read 
in the informations ſent to the prince and princeſs of Orange; 
for he was then at the Hague. The ſenders of theſe in- 
formations were, probably, no friends of king James. It 
is therefore very poſſible, not to ſay likely, that they have 
aggravated their reports, and collected every circumſtance, 
true or falſe, which was apt to perſuade the prince and 
princeſs, that the prince of Wales was ſuppoſitious. As 
for the biſhop of Saliſbury, I am perſuaded, he has related 
nothing but what he either heard, read, or believed to be 
true. But who can ſay he was not deceived. by. prejudiced 
perſons, who looked upon their ſuſpicions as ſo many con- 
vincing proofs? I am aware, .that all the Engliſh have not 
the ſame opinion of Dr. Burnet as IJ have. Volumes of re- 
marks upon his hiſtory, an which he is violently abuſed, de- 
monſtrate, that the Jacobites conſider him as the ſworn 
enemy of James II, and as deſerving no credit. But as, for 
very good reaſons, they have not thought proper to make 
remarks upon what he ſays of three ſuppoſitious children, 
it is not my buſineſs to gueſs what they could have ſaid. I 
preſume therefore he has invented nothing, without pretend- 
ing, however, to warrant what he ſays upon the teſtimony 
of others. | | 
I have enlarged upon the birth of the prince of Wales, 
becauſe there ſeemed to me to be great confuſion, as well in 
the books, as in the diſcourſes on this ſubject. My intent 


Colonel Sands, who died in 1728, 
being in 1688 gentlemen-waiter to the 
princeſs Anne, was ſent by her from 
Tunbridge (where the then was) to 
court, to- enquire after her brother's 
health; going up immediately to the 
king without ceremony or interruption, 
as. is uſual in ſuch caſes, he came into 
the room where the prince lay : he 
ſaw there a pale, long-viſaged child, 
with red ſpots in his face, and other 
marks of weakneſs, This ſtruck him 
ſo, that he took very particular no— 
tice of it; but preſently after the la- 
dies in the room came and turned him 


out, ſaying, the prince was a- ſleep. 
At his going out he met the king, who 
aſked him with a diſturbed countenance, 
whether he had ſeen the prince? Sands, 
fearing he had done ſomething amiſs, 
denied it; upon which the king's coun- 
tenance cleared up, Some time after he 


was called to look at the prince, but 


ſaw a child of very different looks and 
complexion from that which he found 
before. All theſe particulars he com- 
mitted to writing, and carried them to 
the princeſs, Continuation of Baker's 
Chro. Edit. 1730, p. 752» 
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was to help the reader, to determine for or againſt, or to James II. 
ſuſpend his judgment till the thing is more fully cleared. As 1688. 
the principal deſign of hiſtory is to eſtabliſh facts that are cer- .= 
tain, to deſtroy thoſe that are falſe, and to inform the 

readers of the grounds of doubting with regard to ſuch as 

are dubious, I imagined, that in an affair fo important as 

this; which has made ſo much noife, and will, doubtleſs, 

yet long be talked of, the reader would be glad to know 

what to rely on. Thus much is certain, that moſt Pro- 

teſtants believes the prince of Wales ſuppoſitions, chiefly 

becauſe it would have been very diſadvantagious to them, 

that James II ſhould have had a Popith fuccelbor. The Pa- 

piſts, on the contrary, queſtioned not this prince's birth, be- 

cauſe nothing could be mbre ſerviceable to their religion. I 

am perſuaded, there were few, either Papiſts or Proteſtants, 

but what were determined on this point, by their prejudices. 

But things having taken an unexpected turn, the truth or 

falſity of this prince's birth have hitherto produced none of 

the effects which were hoped or feared ©. 

The aſſurance of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, made the king hope Cloſetting 
he ſhould more eaſily accompliſh his deſigns. But he withed, need. 
above all things, for the concurrence of a parliament. It . 
was with this view, that cloſettings were once more put in Welwood, 
practice. He cloſetted ſuch as he intended to gain. Pro- b. 188. 
miſes and menaces were employed, and thoſe who refuſed to 

ſerve the king © in his own way,” as the word was, might 
aſſure themſelves of his heavieſt diſpleaſure. of 

However, he neglected not more effectual means to force Theking 
his ſubjects. to compliance. He ordered ſome entire regi- ſends for 
ments out of Ireland, and filled many vacancies in his En- oy 8 5 
liſh regiments, with Iriſh and Popiſh officers. This gave Ibid. 
ſo great a diſguſt to the whole army, that lampoons and Burnet. 
ballads were vented upon the Iriſh, who were mortally 
hated by the Engliſh, eſpecially ſince the maſſacre in 


1641. ; * f | 
gmenting his The Carliſle 


Mean while, that the king's deſigns in au 8 


forces might not be doubted, an addreſs, ſuppoſed to be 2ddrefs. 
drawn by a Jeſuit, was procured from the city of Carlifle, . . 
particularly, „ To thank his majeſty for his royal army, in 
** which really was both the honour and ſafety of the na- III. p. 865. 
* tion; let the Teckelites think and ſay what they would.“ | 
And upon this occaſion the addreſſers aſſured his majeſty, 


* That when, in his great wiſdom, he ſhould think fit to 
See Szate-Tracts, in king William's reign, Tom, I, p. 12-30. | 


-4 . 


call 
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James II.“ call a parliament, they would chuſe ſuch members as 
1688, © would certainly concur with his majeſty, in taking off 
2 © the penal laws and teſts, and not hazard the election 
c of any perſon, who had any ways declared in favour of 
ce thoſe cannibal laws. Surely, ſaid they, theſe men that 
< oppoſe your majeſty in ſo gracious and glorious a work, 
«© do not conſider what a ſovereign prince, by his royal 
“ power, may do. A. work which heaven ſmiles upon, 
“ and will reward with no leſs a bleſſing, we hope, than a 
prince of Wales.” | 
Trial of the During the public rejoicings for the birth of the prince 
__ biſhops of Wales, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the other fix 
Kenner biſhops, priſoners in the Tower, were brought to their 
State trials, trial at the King's-Bench bar the 15th of June. But upon 
IV. p. zoo. their motion for a delay, the trial was put off to the 29th 
of the ſame month, and in the mean time they were ſet at 
liberty upon their own recognizance. The 29th of June, 
Weſtminſter-Hall was crowded with great numbers of lords, 
entlemen, and others, to be ſpectators of this famous trial. 
he king's counſel pleaded, That the petition preſented by 
the biſhops was a real and ſeditious libel, tending to dimi- 
niſh the king's prerogative, and excite ſedition amongſt the 
people. The counſel for the biſhops, on the other ſide, 
retorted the arguments of their adverſaries with great force 
and freedom ; proving, that the king having no power to 
diſpenſe with penal laws, a petition humbly preſented to re- 
monſtrate to him that he had no ſuch power, ought not to 
be eſteemed a libel : that it was injurious to the biſhops, to 
accuſe them of having publiſhed a petition, which they had 
reſpectfully preſented to the king in private and alone: that 
the occaſion of preſenting it was not ſought by them, but 
preſſed upon them: nor could it be called a libel, becauſe the 
intent was innocent, and they kept within the bounds ſet b 
act of parliament. After long pleadings on both ſides, the 
judges, in giving directions to the jury, were not unanimous. 
There were four, of whom Wright the chicf-juſtice, and 
Holloway, were the king's creatures. Powel was reckoned 
a man of perfect integrity, and Allybone was a Papiſt. 
Wright gave his opinion, That the petition preſented by the 
the biſhops was a libel. Holloway ſaid, That if the jury 
were ſatisfied that the petition was preſented with no ill in- 
tention, but only to ſhow the reaſons of the petitioners diſ- 
obedience to the king's command, he could not think it to 
be a libel. Powel maintained, That the petition could not 


be a libel, becauſe it was founded upon the king's incapacity 
to 
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to diſpenſe with laws, which was very true. Allybone James II- 
aſſerted, That the crime of the biſhops was next door to 1688. 
treaſon *. | — 
The jury withdrawing, ſat up all night; whether they who are ac- 
could not agree, or to render their verdi& more ſolemn, Witted. 
The next morning the court being aſſembled, and the hall 
filled with crowds of people, the jury pronounced the biſhops | 
Not Guilty. Immediately ſhouts of joy were heard through Great re- 
the crowd, and the loudeſt acclamations reſounded through EP 
the cities of Weſtminſter and London. For ſeveral hours N- 
nothing was heard but repeated ſhouts of both cities, tranſ- p. 515. 
ported with the news of the biſhops acquittal. Nor was this 2 
all. For the king being gone that morning to the army TP 9-4 
on Hounſlow-heath, and dining in the earl of Feverſham's 
tent, the news flew to the camp, where the whole arm 
ſhouted ſo loud, that it ſtartled the king and his whole 
company. The earl of Feverſham being ſent to know what 
was the matter, immediately returned, and told the king; 
« It was nothing but the ſhouts of the ſoldiers upon the 
© news of the biſhops being acquitted.” © Do you call that 
nothing?“ ſaid the king, “but ſo much the worſe for 
„ them.” Notwithſtanding the reſentment expreſſed by the 
king, and his ſevere prohibitions againſt all riotous aſſem- 
blies, the whole city was that night illuminated, and 
numberleſs bonfires proclaimed the general joy. This was and through 
followed by almoſt .all the great towns in the kingdom, . way 
and at Norwich particularly the j y was exceſſive. This 
was a ſenſible mortification to the king. He at firſt threa- 
tened to deliver the biſhops to the eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
ſioners; and to ſhow his indignation, he diſmiſſed Sir Richard 
Holloway and Sir John Powell, and filled their places with 
others f. 

The king perceiving the people's diſpoſition was not fa- The king 


vourable to him, he reſolved at laſt to come to open force. n the 
emper of 
| his army. 
© Allybone*s opinion is not here truly f Sir Robert Baldock, one of the Kennet, 
repreſented, What he affirmed was, King's counſel in this trial, was made p. 516. 
that neither the biſhops, nor any other judge in the room of the latter; and Echard, 
men, had power to meddle with matters Sir Thomas Powell of the former. Sir III. p. 874 
relating to the government. And he Chriſtopher Milton, one of the juſtices 
confirmed his aſſertion by an inſtance in of the Common-Pleas, having about 
A I's time, when it was declared to this time his writ of eaſe, was ſuc- 
e high miſdemeanor, and next to trea- ceeded by Sir Thomas Jenner; in whoſe 
ſon, to petition the king to put the penal room, and in Sir Thomas Powell's, 
aws in execution In which it ſeems he ſerjeant Ingleby and ſerjeant Rother- 
was miſtaken ; for the petition referred ham were made barons of the Exche- 
to, was a petition againſt the penal laws, quer. Kennet, p. 56. 
See State-Trials, Tom, IV. p. 391. | 


But 
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James II. But as he could only make uſe of his army, he was willing 
1688. firſt to try how far he might depehd upon their obedience. 
Ly For this purpoſe, he thought fit to communicate his deſign 
to eyery regiment ſingly, not doubting, that if two or three 
ſubmitted, the reſt would follow their example. Accord- 
ingly, the major of the lord Litchfield's regimerit was or- 
- dered to tell the officers and ſoldiers, that thoſe who were un- 
willing to contribute to the repeal of the teſt and penal 
Finds it not Jaws, ſhould lay down their arms. But it was with the ut- 
at all favour- moſt aſtoniſhment that he ſaw the whole regiment, two dap- 
able to his ? tat to K b | 
d:fgns, tains and a few Popiſh ſoldiers excepted, inſtantly lay down 
"2 their arms. He-remained for ſome time ſpeechleſs, but at 
laſt recovering his ſurprize, he commanded the ſoldiers to 
take up their arms again, and ſullenly told him, “ That 
for the future he would not do them the honour to aſk 
& their advice. . a JD 
Fills vacan- It was now eaſy to foreſee, that with a Proteſtant army 
cies in Ws he ſhould never be able to introduce Popery. Wherefore 
armies with . ; : 
Popiſh off. he reſolved to caſhier many Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, 
cers and and to put Papiſts in their room. Accordingly he began 
ſoldiers; with ſome regiments ; but it gave a diſguſt to the whole 
but is op- army. Shortly after, reſolving to put thirty Iriſh ſoldiers 
_ into the duke of Berwick's regiment, lieutenant - colonel 
iſt, of the | ; | | 
Deſertion in Beaumont, and other officers, remonſtrated to the duke, 
State Tracts © That neither thoſe gentlemen nor himſelf thought it 
4A 4. e conſiſtent with their honours, to have foreigners impoſed. 
p. 516. „upon them, ---- and therefore humbly petitioned, that 
Echard, „ they might have leave to fill up their companies with ſuch 
III. P. 374. c men of their own nation, as they ſhould judge moſt ſuit- 
able to the king's ſervice ; or otherwiſe, that they might 
* be permitted, with all imaginable duty and reſpect, to 
lay down their commiſſions.“ An account of this being 
committed to the king, he immediately ordered the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and five captains, to be taken into cuſtody, 
and tried by a court-martial as mutineers. It was at firſt 
believed, that his intention was to cauſe them to be con- 
demned to die, but ſome news from abroad altered the ſen- 
Sept, ro, tence, and they, were only caſhiered The fleet was no 
The fleet hetter diſpoſed thin the army to aſſiſt the king in his deſigns: 


I th | . o . . . = 
es wk This appeared, in that vice-admiral Strickland ordering mals . 


the amy. to be ſaid on board his ſhip, there aroſe ſuch a mutiny and 


3 diſorder among the ſailors, that the officers could hardly 


P. 755» 


ſave the prieſt from being thrown over-board. | 
The king's ſituation was ſuch, that it ſeemed he could 
neither advance, nor recede. His zeal for his religion, his 
| WE Prin- 
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principles of government, his temper naturally obſtinate, James II. 
his condeſcenſion to the queen, prieſts, and Jeſuits, who in- 1688. 
ceffantly ſurrounded him, allowed him not time to leave his Wynn 
work unfiniſhed. Beſides, he muſt have changed his whole | 
ſyſtem, as well as his whole council, and nothing is more 
rare than to ſee a prince proceed in that manner, before he is 
forced to it. But, on the other hand, he could eaſily per- 
ceive, how far he ſtill was from his end, by the diſp ſition 
of his ſubjects, his flcet, and his army. He hoped, however, 
to ſurmount all obſtacles, becauſe, though one part of his 
people ſhowed a reluctance to ſubmit to his will, another 
part ſeemed diſpoſed to receive the yoke with ſubmiſſion. 
There were biſhops who had cauſed the declaration for liber- Some bi. 
ty of conſcience to be read in their dioceſes, as the biſhops ſhops are 
of Durham, Cheſter, and Rocheſter. Nay, the firſt had 9-004; wg 
ſuſpended thirty of his clergy, for refuſing to read it *. In the king's 
Cheſhire, ſome curates, rectors, and others, not contented mefures, 
to read the declaration, preſented alſo an addreſs, wherein II. p. 356. 
they tell his majeſty, «© That if the matter of the de- Adareſs of 
« claration were not according to their wiſhes, yet the pub- we _— 
« liſhing of it was according to their duty, ſince it iſſued Dacetts: 
cout from the expreſs prerogative of his ſupremacy over No. 2374+ 
« them; ſo that they could not but with trouble of mind 
< hear of the proceedings of the ſeven biſhops, who, tho 
< they tenderly promiſed the Diſſenters ſomething, yet re- 
«* fuſed to do their part about the declaration, left they 
„ ſhould be parties to it, which reaſon the addreſſers eſteem 
e inſufficient. They therefore, in all ſubmiſſion, become 
« earneſt, though too mean, interceſlors to his majeſty, in 
behalf of the church of England, that the faults of theſe 
* and others may not be laid to her charge, in whoſe com- 
„ munion there were many, and they hoped there would be 
* more, who concurred in promoting the purpoſes of his . 
* mild government: and ſo conclude with begging leave to 
* make their congratulations for the happy birth of the 
** young prince in his hereditary ſucceſſive kingdom.”--- 

The king, flattered by fuch addreſſes, and imagining that 
terror would by degrees oblige his ſubjects to ſubmit to his Echard. 
pleaſure, reſolved to puſh his point at all events. But, on Ibid, 
the other hand, he had the mortification to hear, that a ſon 
of Cartwright, biſhop of Cheſter, who had procured this 
adreſs, was refuſed to be admitted to a fellowſhip of one 


a And amongſt them one of his on chaplains, Echard, Tom. III. p. 876. 
Vol. XII. R of 
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James II. of the nw at Oxford ; and that Gifford, nominated by 
1688. him to the ſee of that city, was likewiſe denied his doctor's 
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233 degree. Ep 
Order from But the reſolution taken by the king and his counſel was 
eee not to be ſhaken by any obſtacles. Though the ſeven biſhops 
miſſioners had been acquitted of the pretended crime laid to their charge, 
concerning the new eccleſiaſtical court did not think itſelf bound by that 
OS: precedent. Wherefore, the commiſſioners, by an order 
ration, made the 12th of July, © Command all chancellors, arch- 
Gazettes, © deacons, commiſſaries, and officials, to enquire in what 
be a „ churches and chapels his majeſty's declaration was read, 
p. 515. and to tranſmit an account thereof upon the 16th day of 
Burnet, «© Auguſt next.” But the greateſt part of thoſe to whom 
lichte the order was directed, never took any notice of it. The 
commiſſioners being met on that day, were not a little puz- 
zled how to proceed. At laſt, after a long conſultation, 
they were contented to renew their firſt order, © Requiring 
A ſecond, © all perſons having ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, to tranſmit to 
. Ire „ them, upon the 6th day of December next, an account of 
Kennet, the enquiry they are hereby commanded to make in their 
Ibid, „ viſitations, together with the names of the parſons, rec- 
< tors, vicars, and curates, that had either obeyed, or diſ- 
% obeyed his majeſty's command.” The affairs which hap- 
pened before the expiration of that term, hindered its being 
known what the ecclaſiaſtical court intended to do, or 
whether this order would have been better obeyed than the 

former, 1 Tha 

The biſhop Doctor Sprat, hiſhop of Rocheſter, one of the biſhops of 
cave: rm the new eccleſiaſtical court, now thought it time to with- 
commiſſio- draw. Wherefore he writ to his collegues a letter, wherein 
ners, and he told them: * That ſince their lordſhips were reſolved to 
os hag „proceed againſt thoſe who had not complied with the 
Echars, ** king's command in reading his declaration, it was abſo- 
III. p. 876, “ lutely impoſſible for him to ſerve his majeſty any longer in 
8 that commiſſion.” He proceeds farther and ſays, « That 


though I myſelf did ſubmit in that particular, yet I will 
never be any ways inſtrumental in puniſhing thoſe my 


© brethren who did not; for, as I call God to witneſs, that 


« what I did was merely upon a principle of conſcience, 


_ « ſo I am fully ſatisfied, that their forbearance was upon the 


<« ſame principle. This biſhop was one of thoſe on whom 
the court relied, and therefore his defection could not but 
trouble the king extremely. Several have thought, that the 
principal motive of this proceeding, was to ſcreen himſelf in 

| time 
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time from the approaching ſtorm, of which he had received James II. 


ſome intimation. 


After the prince's birth, thoſe who had any concern for 


their religion or country, ſaw clearly the danger with which 
both were threatened. It was evident, that the king no 
longer pretended to govern by the laws of the land, but ac- 
ains to his will and pleaſure. He had ſufficiently diſ- 
covered his intention; ſo that nothing leſs than a total ſub- 
verſion of the government in church and ſtate could be ex- 

ed. If this did not ſufficiently authorize the moſt con- 
ſiderable members of the ſtate to take meaſures for the pre- 
vention of ſuch a deſign, it is hard to conceive, what dif- 
ference there can be between a government, like that of 
England, limited by laws, and an abſolute monarchy. And 
yet it cannot be doubted, that the government of England 
is different from that of moſt other ſtates. -I am very ſen- 
ſible this point is not without difficulty, and that it is not 
eaſy in England to fix the limits of the ſubjects obedience. 
Whilſt the Church of England prepoſterouſly believed, that 
the king had no deſign to alter the form of the government, 
but intended only to enlarge his prerogative, inſtead of think- 
ing proper to oppoſe it, ſhe believed it for her advantage, as 
it might prevent attempts like thoſe which had occaſioned fo 
many miſchiefs in the reign of Charles I. The Preſpyterians, 
the Ea e, the Anabaptiſts, had carried the principles 
of the Republicans ſo far, and drawn ſuch terrible conſe- 
quences from them, that after the reſtoration of Charles II, 
it was thought in ſome manner neceſſary to run into the 
other extreme, by inveſting the king with a power, which, 
rightly confidered, might have had conſequences not Jeſs 
dangerous than the Republican-principles. But Herein the 
fole aim was to curb the Nonconformiſts by the king's au- 
thority, without foreſeeing that a time might come, when 
the king would uſe the power aſcribed to him, againſt all his 
ſubjects in general, and the Church of England in particular. 
That time being come under James II, the Church of Eng- 
land opened her eyes, though a little too late, and ſaw that 
ſhe had been labouring for her own deſtruction, in maintain- 
ing and even openly preaching paſſive- obedience without any 
reſtriction. It was from this doctrine, inculcated fo care- 


fully, and ſo long upon the minds of the Engliſh, as eſſential 
to the church, that thoſe ſubmiſſive addreſſes proceeded, 
which were daily preſented to the king. And indeed, as no 
bounds had been ſet to paſſive- obedience, many people did 
not conceive that they could, with a ſafe conſcience, refuſe 
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James II. an unlimited obedience to the ſovereign. But at laſt, the 
1688. danger of the kingdom convinced men of ſenſe, that the 
royal authority was neceſſarily to be bounded, otherwiſe the 

The Church church and ſtate were going to be ruined. 
4 5 Such being the ſituation of affairs, ſeveral Church of Eng- 
her former land men, both of the clergy and laity, thought it time to 
Principles: take meaſures for ſtopping the king's progreſs, and bounding 
an rakes his power. Though they had themſelves carried it very 
oppoſe the high, they choſe rather to retract, than by their obſtinacy 
king, to throw the church and ſtate into imminent danger, in 
continuing to maintain a doctrine which could juſtly be 
confidercd as the principal fountain of the kingdom's cala- 

mities. 

8 The firſt and moſt neceſſary precaution taken by them, 
projected be- Was to form a ſtrict union between the Church of England 
ve and the Nonconformiſts for their common ſecurity. This 
England and union was become more eaſy than ever. The two parties 
the Preſby- agreed, that their diviſion had been the ſole cauſe of their 
282 ruin. This was a ſtrong motive for their union. The 
III. > bu, Churchmen acknowledged, they had carried paflive-obe- 
dience too far, and that it had produced ill effects. They 
ſhewed a readineſs to comply with the ſcruples of the Preſ- 
byterians, in relinquiſhing the ceremonies which might be 
conſidered as indifferent, or at leaſt to leave every man at 
liberty to practiſe or not practiſe them. This was all the 
Preſbyterians could reaſonably expect. In ſhort, as the 
Churchmen appeared touched with the calamities occaſioned 
by their exceſſive rigour, ſo they ſeemed diſpoſed to more 
condeſcenſion, if things were reſtored to their former ſtate. 
'The Preſbyterians, who had hitherto groundleſsly accuſed 
the Church of England of leaning to Popery, could not 
forbear acknowledging their error, after the firmneſs of the 
ſeven biſhops had diſcovered the injuſtice of that accuſation. 
Theſe diſpoſitions being well managed by the prudent and 
well-meaning men of both parties, produced at laſt an uni- 
formity of ſentiments, with regard to the principal point in 
queſtion, namely, That it was abſolutely neccflary to think 
of means for the preſervation of religion and the ſtate, from 
the impending danger. The leading men on both ſides, 
took great pains to curb the paſſionate, whoſe views were 
very narrow. In a word, without the king's knowledge, 
the Whigs and Tories were reconciled, and reſolved to la- 
bour jointly for the preſervation of their country. But un- 
fortunately this union ended with the danger. 35 it 


may be affirmed, that this reconciliation of the two parties 2 | 
| the 
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the moſt fatal blow that could be given to the king's affairs, James II. 
ſince his greateſt ſtrength lay in their diviſion. Father Or- 1688. 
leans calls this union a league againſt the king. It Would 


be needleſs to diſpute about this term. The queſtion is only 

to know, whether this union, this league, or whatever elſe 

it may be called, was contrary to law, to conſcience, or to 

the duty which ſubjects owe to their ſovereign. But to de- 

cide this queſtion, the government of England muſt be di- 

ſtinguiſned from that of other ſtates, and on pretence of the 
name of king, common to ſo many princes, the rights of 
one ſovereign not be confounded with thoſe of another, in 

order to apply to a king of England whatever is aſſerted of 
ſovereignty in general. This was an artifice frequent with 
james I. The queſtion therefore is to know, whether, 
in ſuppoſing the conſtitution of England ſuch as it appears in 
this hiſtory, James II had violated it in the moſt eſſential 
parts; whether he had now changed or conſiderably altered 
it; whether there was ground to fear an entire ſubverſion; 
and whether the Engliſh were obliged to ſuffer it without op- 
poſition. Of this the readers may judge, from what they 
have hitherto ſeen. But in ſuppoſing even that James II 
had changed, or deſigned to change the conſtitution, a ſtrong 
objection laid againſt thoſe, who believed it proper to oppoſe 
the entire execution of his deſigns; namely, the frequent de- 
clarations of the parliament and Church of England, ſince 
the reſtoration, that an unlimitted obedience was due to the 
king. This objection was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the 
minds. of ſome Churchmen, that they could not reſolve to 
oppole the king's deſigns, becauſe they looked on ſuch oppo- 
ation as an act of rebellion. Nay, many perſiſt in this opi- 
nion even to this day, and, with the Papiſts, form the party 
of the Jacobites. Happily for England, moſt of the clergy 
and laity of the eſtabliſned church were of a contrary opinion, 
and laboured effectually for the preſervation of religion and 
the government in conjunction with the Whigs, who made 
no ſcruple of uniting with them in the ſame deſign. 


The union between the Whigs and Tories being effected, a reflution 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, as well amongſt the clergy as taken to call 


the laity, began to form a ſcheme for the execution of the 
great deſtgn to preſerve the church and {tate, They faw no 


expedient more proper, than to put the prince of Orange at p. 745, &. 


the head of the party againſt the king. That prince was fo 
intereſted in the affair, that it was not doubted he would 
contribute whatever lay in his power, both to ſave England, 

and ſecure the ſucceſſion to the princeſs his wiſe, lately de- 
| H 3 teated 
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James II feated of her right by a prince, who generally paſted for ſup. 
1688. poſitious. "Theſe were very powerful motives to actuate the 
prince of Orange. But there was ſtill another, which was 
naturally to have a great effect upon him ; namely, the ex- 
treme danger to which Holland would be expoſed, in cafe 
the king accompliſhed his deſign, by reaſon of the cloſe 
union between the kings of England and France. It was 
Several Ene. With this view that ſeveral great men timely repaired to the 
24 noble. Hague, on divers pretences, to confer with the prince of 
men and Orange. The firſt were, Mr. Sidney (brother to Alger- 
zentiemen noon Sidney, beheaded in the laſt reign) afterwards earl of 
* Rumney, Sir Robert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwin, Dr. 
Kenrer, Burnet, and others. It is to be preſumed, that aſſurances 
2 were tranſmitted from them to their friends in England, of 
p. 762, Kc. the good inclination of the prince to the common cauſe. In 
„ner, July, one Joſeph Flight brought over into England about 
I. P. 879. fourſcore letters from perſons of quality and credit, and car- 
ried back anſwers to the Hague. The affair being thus be- 
gun, the old lord Wharton pretending a journey into Ger- 
many, paſſed thro' the Hague. Colonel Sidney, uncle to 
the earl of Sunderland, went to the Spaw, on pretence of 
only drinking the waters. The lord Dunblain, ſon to the 
ear} of Danby, and commander of an independent frigate, 
croſied and re- eroſſed the ſeas, to carry ſeveral diſpatches and 
reſolutions. The earl of Shrewſbury mortgaged his eſtate 
for forty thouſand pounds, and went over to the prince to 
offer him both his purſe and ſword. He was quickly fol- 
lowed. by zdmiral_Herbert, his couſin Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Ruſſel, the lord Mordaunt, and the carl of Wiltſhire. The 
principal perſons with whom they held correſpondence in 
England, were the earls of Danby, Devonſhire, and Dor- 
ſet, the lords Lovelace and Delamere, the duke of Norfolk, 
the marquis of Hallifax, his ſon the lord Eland, the mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, his ſor the lord Pawlet, the lord Wil- 
loughby ſon to the earl of Lindſey, Mr. Leſter, Mr. Hamp- 
den, Mr. Powle, and many others, beſides ſeveral eminent 

| citizens cf London b. 3 | 
The Engliſh The prince of Orange being fully determined to head the 
33 party, it was, after ſeveral conſultations, reſolved, that the 
Notes. Ge. Engliſh lords at the Hague ſhould demand aſſiſtance of the 
reral; States, in the name of all England. But to prevent the 


. kns, ſecret from being divulged, they applied at firſt only to per- 


b As alſo the lord Churchill, after- Trelawny, and colonel Kirk. Bur- 
wards duke of Marlborough, colonel- net, p. 764, 


ſons 
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ſons of the greateſt credit and influence, who promiſed to James II. 
uſe all their intereſt, at a proper time, to promote the de- 1688. 
ſign. There was no need of many arguments to prevail! 
with the States to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed Engliſh. They were are favoura- 
equally concerned in the affair with the Engliſh themſelves; * heat. 
for the ruin of Holland would doubtleſs have ſoon followed 
the ſlavery of England. Of this the deſigns of Lewis XIV, 
and his union with James II ©, left no room to doubt. 
All the difliculty lay in making preparations, in concealing 
the deſign of them, in railing forces in the room of thoſe 
which the prince ſhould lead into England, and in fecurin 
a timely relief, in cafe the king of France ſhould wir: 4 
Holland. But all theſe things were taken care of, with 
great addrefs and ſecrecy. The difference at that time, The ir 
about the election of an archbiſhop of Cologne, between ge ts 
prince Clement of Bavaria and the cardinal of Furſtemburg, to cover the 
furniſhed the States with a pretence to aſſemble an army gegn upon 
near Nimeguen. On the-other hand, the prince of Orange; — 
by his intrigues, prevailed to have the direction of affairs p. 757. 
then on the carpet, committed to the management of three 
or four members of the States, on pretence of the correſ- 
pondence the count d' Avaux, the French ambaſſador, had in 
Holland, who might inform him of their reſolutions. Theſe * of 
commiſſioners; all in the prince of Orange's confidence, prod nog 
under colour of the Cologne affair, gave orders for incamp- 
ing an army and preparing a fleet. At laſt, the prince of Echard, 
Orange, on pretence of providing for a war againſt France, III. p. 887. 
which ſeemed to be near, had an interview at Minden in | 
Weſtphalia, with the electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, 
the princes of the houſe of Lunenburg, and the landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and ſecured their aſſiſtance, in caſe France 
ſhould attack HoHand or the Low-Countries, while he was 
engaged in the Engliſh expedition. All this was tranſacted 
with ſuch ſecrecy, that the ambaſſadors of France and Eng- 
land at the Hague could get no certain intelligence. They 
were forced to recur to conjectures, tho' the firſt had uſually 
been informed of the reſolutions of the States, as ſoon as they 
weie taken. | | 

When the prince of Orange had ſecured to the States, in His plan 
caſe of need, the aſſiſtance of theſe princes, he concerted 
his expedition with ſuch prudence and ſecrecy, that his 
ſcheme was not known till after the execution; namely, 
that the States, under colour of being ready to ſupport the 


© See State Tractæ, n king William's reign, Tom. I. p. 37, &c. 
| H 4 election 
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James II. election of the prince of Bavaria, ſhould form a camp on 
1688. the heath near Nimeguen, a place too remote from the ſea, 
- to give any ſuſpicion that theſe troops were defigned for an 
imbarquement : that a fleet of fifty men of war ſhould be 
prepared, with a ſufficient number of tranſports, for the im- 
barkation of twelve or thirteen thouſand men: that, to pre- 
vent the alarm which theſe tranſports might give, the mer- 
chants of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and other maritime 
places, ſhould freight as many as they could on divers pre- 
tences : that theſe ſhips ſhould repair to ſeveral ports, at a 
time aſſigned, to take the forces aboard, and afterwards to 
the Goree, where the men of war ſhould expect them : 
that the prince of Orange ſhould put himſelf on board this 
flect, and at his landing in England, the Engliſh perſons of 
quality, by whom he was invited, ſhould diſperſe themſelves 
into divers parts of the kingdom, to excite inſurrections, and 
levy troops, while the prince, with his little army, ſhould 
make head againſt the king. It was not doubted, but the 
prince's army would conſiderably increaſe when he ſhould be | 
in England, and the people in general be ready to ſecond the 
efforts of thoſe, who were labouring for their deliverance. 
This whole ſcheme was executed in the manner it had been 
reſolved, without the ambaſſadors of England and France 
being able to learn any thing certain. T hey conjectured, 
however, by the naval preparations, that ſomething was 
ſecretly contriving againſt England. Indeed it was difficult 
to prepare tour or hve hundred tranſports and fifty men of 
war ſo privately, that they ſhould have no intelligence from 
* their ſpies, The count D' Avaux failed not to ſend his con- 
from France jectures to the court of France, which were immediately 
to king tranſmitted to England. Moreover, Mr. Skelton, king 
rat James's envoy at the Hague, had before informed him ot 
III. p. 887, an intercepted letter, which intimated that a great project 
15 nedtees Was ſecretſy carrying on againſt him. But the king was then 
by him. ſo ſecure of ſucceſs, that he neglected this intelligence, 
believing it only an artifice to divert him from his de- 
ſigns. 
Skelton's . little before, Mr. Bude de Verace, a Proteſlant at Ge- 
1 neva, gentleman-uſher ta the princeſs of Orange, having 
earl of Sun. been diſmiſſed, was returned to his own country. W hen 
derland. he heard of the great preparations in Holland, he writ to Mr. 
xg "2 Skelton, then envoy at Paris, that he had things to commu- 
Ectard, nicate to the king of England, that were of no leſs concern 
III. p. 832. than his crown, but would not diſcover the ſecret to any but 
the king himſelf ; and that if his majclty would let him 
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know his pleaſure, he would immediately repair to London. James II. 
Skelton was not wanting to give information to the court of 1688. 
England, and to repeat it by five or fix letters. But no no-... 
tice was taken of it, whether through a too great ſecurity, or 
that the earl of Sunderland, to whom the letters were addreſ- 
ſed, did not think proper to communicate them to the king. 

Mean while, as the armament in Holland could hardly be The king 
concealed any longer, and the king receiving repeated advices 77ers writs 
of it, he judged it convenient, at all events, to flatter the ———— 
people with the expectation of a parliament. So, the 24th Echard, 
of Auguſt, he declared in council his intention to call a par- UL p. 884. 
liament for the 27th of November, and the chancellor had 
orders to iſſue out the writs the 5th of September. How- 
ever, the writs were not ſent, which gave occaſion to think 
the king only deſigned to amuſe the public. 

The next day, Mr. de Bonrepos arrived at London from Rejects the 
Paris, and had ſeveral conferences with the king. It is pre- offers of 
tended, that he offered him, from the king of France, a fleet, eh 
and an army of thirty thouſand men, but that the earl of Sun- Kennet, 
derland prevented the offer from being accepted. He is ſaid b. 18. 
to repreſent to the king, That it would be very dangerous 13 
eto introduce a foreign army into England, at the very time 8 
* he was preparing to hold a parliament : That he would 
* entirely loſe the hearts of his ſubjects, and even of thoſe 
© who were moſt devoted to him: That if the French ſhould 
have a mind to render themſelves maſters of the kingdom, 

* he would find but very few who would join to deliver him 

“from ſuch troubleſome gueſts, and that in accepting ſo 

powerful an aid, he would quickly become only a viceroy 

* to Lewis XIV.” Some have pretended, that this advice 

was evident treachery in the earl of Sunderland, who was 

gained by the prince of Orange. But this accuſation reſts 

only upon the ill ſucceſs of the king's affairs afterwards, and 

upon the ſuppoſition that he would have ſucceeded in his de- 

ligns, had the king of France's offer been accepted. How- 

ever, the king refuſed the aid, becauſe he thought it unneceſ- A new 

ſary, and yet it is pretended, that he made at this very time N with. 

anew alliance with Lewis, but which was never publiſhed. 3 
In the mean time, the king hearing from ſeveral parts, that p. 768. 


| = S 0 
an armament was making in Holland, he ordered the marquis Memorial of 
of Albyville, his ambaffad ſe | of aby 
Dyvite, his ambailador, to preſent a memorial to the of Albyville 
dtates, to demand what they meant by their warlike prepara- to the States, 
tions, eſpecially by ſea, at that time of the year. The States ges, 23: 
anſwered, That they armed in imitation of his Britannic ma- p. 518. 
jeſty, and might with more reaſpn demand an explanation Their an- 


ab ou t ſwer. 
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James II. about the alliance into which he was lately entered. This 
1688. anſwer increaſing the king's ſuſpicions, he now began to take 
A ＋＋=[ tue neceſſary meaſures for putting himſelf in a poſture of de- 
State- fence, With this view, he gave the governments of Portf. 
Dae, mouth and Hull, the two keys of the kingdom, to Papiſts, 
42. and took care to have the majority of the officers and ſoldiers 
Burnet, of theſe garriſons of that religion. | 
5.768. After all, he could not yet believe, the prince of Orange 
Coke. b p F : 
The king would venture to attack him. He till relied on his fleet and 
puts himſelf army, though he had now had ſeveral demonſtrations of their 
2 his Jiſaffection. The court of France could not conceive the 
Echard, cauſe of ſo ſtrange an indolence; nor was Skelton leſs puzzled 
III. p. 885. to anſwer the queſtion ſo often aſked, why the king his maſter 
But contt- refuſed the aſſiſtance of France? He could only ſay, that he 
ter himſelf. had no orders about it. At laſt, in a conference one day 
Skeltan's with Monſieur de Croiſſy upon this ſubject, he told him, it 
> the was his-private opinion, that if France would threaten to at- 
France. tack the States-General, in caſe any thing was attempted by 
U. p. 886. them againſt the king of England, ſuch a declaration would 
R. Coke. break all the prince of Orange's meaſures. The court of 
France approving of this propoſal, the count D'Avaux pre- 
. ſented a memorial to the States the 3oth of Auguſt, declaring, 
Memorial “ That all circumſtances inclined the king his maſter to 
Bom Comte << believe, with reaſon, that the arming in Holland threatened 
EM England, therefore his majeſty had commanded him to 
General, „declare to them, on his part, That the ties of friend- 
re <« ſhip and alliance between him and the king of Great Bri- 
T. I. bg 4r, © tain, would oblige him not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo to 
Kennet, look on the firſt act of hoſtility that ſhould be committed 
p. 515 by their troops or their fleet, againſt his majeſty of Great 
b, 768. Britain, to be a manifeſt rupture of the peace, and a breach 
„ with his crown.” --- The States, after an ambiguous an- 
ſwer to this memorial, demanded of the marquis of Albyville 
the meaning of the new alliance between the two kings. I he 
ſame demand was made to the court of England by the States 
ambaſſador, Van Citters, to whom they ſent a copy of the 
Diſowned memorial. Whereupon the king ſummoned a council, and 


13 by the carl of Sunderland's means it was reſolved, to diſown 


kbid, the proceedings of the count D'Avaux. This reſolution was 
immediately communicated to the ambaſſador of the States, 
State- and to all the King's miniſters in foreign courts. Moreover, 


* to convince the public, that the king was not concerned in 
T. I. P. 42 · the memorial preſented by the count D'Avaux, Skelton was 
recalled, and immediately ſent to the Tower, 


On 
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On this occaſion, the earl of Sunderland reaſoned upon the James II. 
ſame principle advanced by him, when the aſſiſtance offered 1688. 
by France was in debate. It cannot be denied, that his re!ñ!üÿ⸗ł⸗˖˙ʒ˙bũ 
ſons appeared plauſible to the king. But it is ſuppoſed by Suſpicions 
ſome, that the king was deceived, and that it was not poſſible —_ wa 
for the earl of Sunderland to be deceived alſo. Wherefore derland. 
they aſcribe his counſels to an expreſs deſign of betraying his Orleans. 
maſter. Thoſe who talk thus, are, tis likely, very ſorry TR 
the king did not follow the contrary opinion, and embrace the 
offer of France. They are perſuaded, in that caſe, the prince 
of Orange's meaſures would have been diſconcerted, his un- 
dertaking relinquiſhed, and the king, with the affiſtance of 
thirty thouſand men, been abſolute maſter of his kingdom. 

But it muſt be conſidered, that this is ſuppoſing an uncertain 
event; that the prime miniſter's advice preceded the king's 
diſaſter ſome months; and, to accuſe him of an intention to 
betray the King, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he could have fore- 
ſeen what the king himſelf did not : in a word, that he was 
ſecretly engaged with the prince of Orange, of which how- 
cyer there is no poſitive proof. The moſt plauſible ground of 
ſuſpicion againſt him is, his admiſſion into that prince's coun- 
cil and confidence, when on the throne. But he was not the 
only miniſter of king James, who was thus favoured by king 
William, It is however certain, though the earl of Sunder- . 
land embraced the Popiſh religion, he was, and ſtill is, ſuſ- 
pected by the Papiſts. There are even Proteſtants, who own- 
ing that he betrayed his maſter, count this pretended trea- 
chery an honour to him, ſince it tended to the good of the 
kingdom. | | | 231 

Though the king, as I ſaid, had ordered writs to be iſſued 
out for a new parliament, the order had not been executed. 
This appears clearly in a proclamation of the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, wherein the king ſuppoſed the elections were not 
yet begun, It imported: EA 

That his majeſty having already ſignified his pleaſure to A procla- 
„call a parliament, leſt thoſe whoſe right it was to chuſe He 
„members, ſhould lie under any prejudices and miſtakes, parlament. 
through the artifices of diſaffected perſons, he thought it Gazettes, 

* fit to declare, that as it was his royal purpoſe to endeavour — 975 
* a legal eſtabliſhment of an univerſal Liberty of Conſcience Peſert. in 
for all his ſubjects, as was alſo his reſolution inviolably to State- 
** preſerve the church of England, by ſuch a confirmation of 2 4% 
the ſeveral acts of uniformity, that they ſhould never be M 
altered any other ways than by repealing the ſeveral clauſes, 
* which inflict penalties upon perſons not promoted, or to be 

% promoted 
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James II.“ promoted to any eccleſiaſtical benefices within the mean. 
1688. © ing of the ſaid acts, for exerciſing their religion "contrary 
— << to the purport of the ſaid acts of uniformity. And that 
for the further ſecuring, not only the Church of England, 
but the Proteſtant religion in general, he was willing the 
Roman Catholics ſhould remain incapable to be members 
of the houſe of commons; whereby thoſe fears and appre- 
© henfions would be removed, which many perſons had 
had, That the legiſlative authority would be engroſſed 
© by them, and turned againſt Proteſtants.” *——— 
Produces no This proclamation was too obſcure and ambiguous to pro- 
great effect. Quce any great effect. There was even a manifeſt contra- 
diction in the deſign to repeal the penal laws, and at the 
ſame time to preſerve the acts of uniformity. Beſides, the 
king ſpoke only of excluding Papiſts from the houſe of com- 
mons, and not from that of the lords. But what ftill more 
plainly difcovered the king's intention to amuſe the people, 
was, that the writs for a new parliament were not iſſued. 
In the mean time, having received ſo many concurring ad- 
vices of the prince of Orange's deſigns, he gave out commiſ- 
fions for augmenting his forces, and ſent for ſome regiments 
out of Ireland. At the ſame time, he ordered the fleet to be 
Propoſals equipped with all expedition. Monſieur Barillon, the French 
9 ambaſſador, propoſed that the king his maſter ſhould be de- 
baffador re- fired to abandon the ſiege of Philipſburg, undertaken by the 
jected. dauphin, and carry the war into Holland. This propoſal 
Kennet, was approved by ſeveral of the council, but oppoſed by others, 
LET. pretence that ſuch a proceeding would alienate the minds 
II. p. 887. of all the Engliſh Proteſtants from the king. This reaſon 
prevailed the more eaſily, as the prince of Orange's friends 
had ſpread a report, that the armament of Holland was only 
deſigned to prevent the French from landing in England. 
qhe ext of At Jaſt, the King, as he could no longer doubt the prince 
e ee of Orange's intention, appointed the earl of Feverſham to 
ral. command his army, after that poſt had been declined by the 
175%, count de Roye. The command of the fleet was given to the 
Kin lord Dartmouth. As the king ignorant how preju- 
King James lord Dartmouth. As the king was not ignorant how pre] 
ei the dicial to him was the report of his ſtrict alliance with 
„ Lewis XIV, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle it. For 
6 e. this purpoſe, he ordered the marquis of Albyville to preſent a 
Id. p. 988. memorial to the States, to aſſure them from him, that there 
Kennet, was no other treaty between him and France than thoſe that 
3 were public. He moreover offered the States to take ſuch 
N. 2356, meaſures with them, as might beſt ſerve to maintain the peace 


of Nimeguen, and the twenty years truce concluded in —_ 
Ht; ut 


But the States, whether better informed than the king ima- James II. 
gined, or for other reaſons, took no notice of the memorial. 1688. 
On the contrary, the penſionary of Holland frankly owned ——— 
to the marquis of Albyville, that the prince of Orange be- e s 
ing invited by the Englith nobility, was preparing to carry nnr: 
them aſſiſtance for reſtoring the government to its ancient Echard, 
ſtate, the king having entirely changed it ſince his acceſſion III. p. 888. 
to the crown. _ | 

It ſeems that the king had hitherto preſerved ſome hope, The king in 
either that the States had ſome other deſign, or that the prince à conſterna- 
only intended to deter him from finiſhing his work. But af- 8 
ter this advice received from his ambaſſador, who added, that 
many Engliſh were at the Hague ready to accompany the 
prince in his expedition, he diſcovered the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, as well as his whole council. Indeed, it was eaſy to 
conceive, that 'the prince had projected this undertaking, 
upon private aſſurances of encouragement from the Engliſh. 

This reflection made the king begin to ſee the great diſpro- 

portion between the number of the Proteſtants, and that of 

the Papiſts, and conſequently the ſmall hopes of being ſup- 

ported by the latter. In theſe melancholy thoughts, he be- 

lieved his beſt refuge was to recover the Church of England. 

to his intereſt, He ſtill reckoned, ſhe was unſhaken in her reſolves to 
principle of paſſive-obedience, and that by giving her ſome <confult the 
ſatisfaction, he ſhould ſecure her allegiance, after which, he 3 | 
ſhould have no further cauſe to fear the efforts of the prince p. 320. 
of Orange. To this end, he ſent for the biſhops that were Echars, 
then in London, namely, Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Peter- e 
borough, Rocheſter, Ely, Bath and Wells, and told them, 

that he deſired their advice in the preſent conjuncture. He 

aſſured them of his readineſs to do whatever ſhould be thought 

neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion and the 

libertics of his ſubjects, without derogating from his own. 
prerogative. He concluded with ſaying, this affair required 

a mature examination, and therefore prayed them to conſult 

together, in order to give him their advice. The biſhops 
withdrew, and immediately repaired to Lambeth, to form, 

with the archbiſhop (then indiſpoſed) a plan of what they 

were to .counſel the king. 

The 28th of September, the king publiſhed a proclamation Proclama- 
to inform his ſubjects, ** That his Majeſty had received un- * againſt j 
** doubted advice, that a great and ſudden invaſion from 2 
* Holland with an armed force of foreigners, would ſpeedily invation, 
be made in an hoſtile manner upon this kingdom; and al- Dy” 
though ſome falſe pretences, relating to liberty, property, 


% and 
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James II.“ and religion, contrived and worded with art and ſubtlety, 
1688. © might be given out, it was manifeſt, however, that no leſs 
matter by this invaſion was propoſed, © than an abſolute 
—.— “ conqueſt of theſe his Mazel. 's kingdoms, and the utter 
T. I. p. 44. fſubduing and ſubjecting them, and all his people, to a fo- 
Echard, „ reign power, which was promoted by ſome of his ſubject, 
"Ul. p. 339. cc being perſons of wicked and reſtleſs pirits, implacable ma- 
& lice, and deſperate deſigns; who having no' ſenſe of the 
“ miſery of former inteſtine diviſions, nor being moved by his 
2 majefly's reiterated acts of grace and mercy, did again en- 
% deavour to emhroil this kingdom in blood and ruin, to 
* gratify their own ambition and malice, propoſing to them- 
<< ſelves a prey and booty in ſuch a public confuſion. That 
<< tho' his majeſty had notice, that a foreign force was prepa- 
<< ring againſt him, yet he had always declined any foreign 
« ſuccours, but rather had choſen to rely upon the true and 
ancient courage, faith and allegiance of his own people, 
with whom he had often ventured his life for the honour 
of this nation, and in whoſe defence againſt all enemies, 
he was firmly reſolved to live and die; and therefore his 
« majeſty AY conjured his ſubjects to lay aſide all ani- 
„ moſities, jealouſies, and prejudices, and heartily and chear- 
„fully to unite together, in the defence of him and their 
native country. That albeit the defign had been 
carried on with all imaginable ſecrecy, and endeavours to 
„ ſurprize and deceive his majeſty, yet he had not been 
<< wanting on his part, to make ſuch proviſions as did be- 
come him, and made no doubt of being found in ſo good 
a poſture, that his enemies might have cauſe to repent 
„their raſh and unjuſt attempts.” In the concluſion, his 
majeſty declared, That he did intend to have met his par- 
<« lament in November next, and that the writs were iſſued 
forth accordingly, propoſing to himſelf, amongſt other 
„things, That he might be able to quiet the minds of all 
< his people in matters of religion, but that in regard of this 
< ſtrange attempt, deſigned to divert his ſaid gracious pur- 
„ poſes, he found it neceflary to recall his aforeſaid writs, 
66: &c.” 
Kennet, Tho' the king pretended an entire reliance on the alle- 
P. 519» 529- giance of his ſubjects, he knew however he had given them 
of Londos too much cauſe of diſcontent, to be aſſured of their affection. 
 xeſtored, and Wherefore he thought it neceſſary to give them other proofs 
—_— _ of his ſincerity than bare words. To this end, he took off 
53 the biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion, and appointed Sir John 


Gazettes, Chapman, a churchman, to ſucceed Sir John Eyles, the pre- 
N. 2388, | | ſent 
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ſent lord-mayor of London, who was an Anabaptiſt. More- James II. 
over, being informed that the bifhops would adviſe him to 1688. 
reſtore the city charter, he ſent for the lord-mayor, alder.’ 
men, and ſheriffs, and told them, „That he reſolved to re- The king 
« ſtore to them their ancient charter and privileges, and put fegore the 
« them into the ſame condition they were in at the A of city- charter. 
« the judgment pronounced againſt them, upon the Quo Pcs, 
« Wairanto,” | The ſame by the 2d of October, he pub- 2 
liſhed a general pardon by proclamation, out of which were T. I. p. 45. 
excepted, Robert Parſons, Edward Matthews, Samuel Ven- NN 
ner, Andrew Fletcher, colonel John Rumſey, major John 12 
Manley, Iſaac Manley, Francis Charleton, John Wildman, 
Titus Oates, Robert Ferguſon, Gilbert Burnet, Sir Robert 
Peyton, Laurence Braddon, Samuel Johnſon, Thomas Tip- 
ping, and Sir Rowland Guynne. But all this was not capa- 
ble to ſatisfy the people, who aſpired to a more ample and 
more certain deliverance. | 

The day after, the 3d of October, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, attended by eight biſhops, repaired to Whitehall, 
and was admitted to an immediate audience. After a ſhort 
ſpeech, he preſented to the king the reſult of their conferences state Trace 
drawn up in ten articles, which were ſo many advices, and T. I. p. 45. 


withal, reproaches upon his paſt government. "Theſe advices 3 


p. 520. 
were: Burne', 


I.“ To put the whole management of his government, b. 784. 
* in the ſeveral counties, into the hands of ſuch of the nobi- 
< lity and gentry there, as were legally qualified for it. 

Il. © To annul his commiſſion for ecclefiaftical affairs; 
and that no ſuch court be erected for the future. 

III. That no diſpenſation might be granted or conti- 
* nued, by virtue whereof any perſon not duly qualified by 
law, had been put into any place, office, or preferment in 
* Church or ſtate, or in the univerſities, or continued in the 
* ſame, eſpecially ſuch as had cure of fouls annext to them; 
* and particularly, that he would reſtore the prefident and 
* fellows of St. Mary Magdalen college in Oxford. 

IV. « To ſet afide all licences or faculties, by which any 
** perſons of the Romiſh communion might pretend to be 
* enabled to teach public ſchools. | 

V. To deſiſt from the exerciſe of his diſpenſing power, 
and to permit that point to be calmly and freely debated, 
* and finally ſettled in parliament. | | 
a VI. « To inhibit the four foreign biſhops, who ſtiled 

themſelyes Vicars Apoſtolical, from farther * 
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James II. eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which by law; as veſted in the 


1688. © biſhops of the Church of England. 


** 


VII. “ To fill the vacant biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſti- 
* cal 2 within his gift, both in England and Ire- 
land, with men of learning and piety: and in particular, 
40 (which the archbiſhop owned to be his peculiar boldneſs, 
< ſince it was done without the privity of his brethren) 
c forthwith to fill the archiepiſcopal chair of York (which 
«© had ſo long ſtood empty, and upon which a whole province 
e depended) with ſome very worthy perſon : for which he 
<< was ſo bold to ſay, his majeſty had then before him a very 
« fair chowce.-1 5 e E 

VIII.“ To ſuperſede all farther proſecutions of Quo War- 
< ranto's againſt corporations, and to reſtore to them their 
< ancient charters and privileges; as they heard God had put 
<< into his heart for the city of London, which they intended 
< otherwiſe to have made one of their principal requeſts. 

IX. That writs might be iſſued out with convenient 
c ſpeed, for calling of a free and regular parliament, in 
V which the Church of England might be ſecured according 
«© to the acts of uniformity : proviſion might be made for a 
due liberty of conſcience, and for ſecuring the liberties and 
<< properties of all his ſubjects, and a mutual confidence 
might be cſtabliſhed between his majeſty and all his peo- 
„ nie. / | 

X. © Ahove all, That his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
« permit his biſhops, to offer ſuch motives and arguments, 
as (they truſted) might, by God's grace, be effectual to 
« perſuade his majeſty to return to the communion of the 
« Church of England, into whoſe moſt holy catholic faith 
<< he was baptized, in which he was educated, and to which, 
it was their daily earneſt prayer to God, that he might be 
< re-united.” 

T heſe advices clearly ſhow, that what has hitherto been 
ſeen concerning king ee government, is not grounded 
upon calumnies ſpread by his enemies. For how, on the 36 
of October (a month before the prince of Orange's arrival, 
and at a time when the events were yet uncertain) could theſe 
nine biſhops conſpire together to reproach the king with a 
violation of the laws in all theſe articles, under colour of giv- 
ing him counſel ? Beſides, theſe advices agree, for the moſt 
part, with the prince of Orange's declaration, ſigned at the 
Hague, at the very time the biſhops were conſulting together 
at London. In ſhort, the king's proccedings two days after, 


invincibly prove the truth of theſe facts. So, the m_— 
0 
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for king James can only plead, either that he had a right to James II. 
act as he did, or, though he had no ſuch right, his ſubjects 1688. 
were bound to ſubmit to his will. But this is not the place r 
to examine theſe queſtions. | 

The king perceiving that a refuſal to comply with the ad- King James 
vice of the biſhops, would only increafe the people's jealouſy, 3 
reſolved, tho' probably with regret, to redreſs moſt of the „de the © 
grievances complained of. For this purpoſe, the commiſſion redreſs of 
for ecclefiaſtical cauſes was diflolved. The next day, the cons 
lord chancellor had orders to carry back in perſon the charter Citations 
of London. The lord-lieutenants of the ſeveral counties No. 2385, 
were required to infotm themſelves of the abuſes and irregula- 230%, 23599 
rities committed in the late regulations of corporations, in or- e 
der to redreſs the ſame. The biſhop of Winchefter, viſitor of III. p. 892. 
Magdalen college in Oxford, was ordered to ſettle that ſo- ge ny, * 
ciety regularly, and according to their ſtatutes. A procla- State Fracts, 
mation was iſſued out for reſtoring corporations to their an- T. I. p. 48. 
cient charters, liberties, rights, and franchiſes. The lord- 
lieutenants were diſplaced in ſeveral counties. Poptth juſtices 
of the peace, mayors, recorders, and other magiſtrates, were 
removed, and Proteſtants put in their places. Thus, in the 
ſpace of about twelve days, that formidable fabric was in ef- 
fect, or in a great meaſure demoliſhed, which the Romiſh 
cabal had ſpent near four years in erecting. 5 

But all theſe proceedings were not capable to reſtore the Gives ocea- 
king to the confidence of his ſubjects, becauſe they came too * y 8 | 
late, and ſeemed rather the effect of neceſſity than inclination. n. f 
No other motive could be imagined of the king's deſtroying 
his own work, than his fear of being deſerted on the arrival of 
the prince of Orange, who was daily expected. W hence it 
was inferred, that the king's condeſcenſion would laſt no lon-, 4 
ger than the danger. What had been only ſuſpected, was . 
ſoon found to be true. The biſhop of Wincheſter, pur- Kennet, 
ſuant to the king's order, having cauſed a citation to be fixed = 
on the gates of Magdalen college, to recall Dr. Hough and p. 25. 
the ejected fellows of that ſociety, upon the news of the diſ- 
perſion of the prince's fleet by a tempeſt, was recalled on 
ſome frivilous pretence, and the reſtoration of the college 
deferred. But afterwards, the news proving falſe, the king 
reſumed his pretended affection for the univerſity, and the 
college was reſtored. This extremely prejudiced the king, as Nor. 24. 
it manifeſtly ſhowed, that in his late changes in favour of the 
Proteſtants, his aim had been only to amuſe them, till he 
ſhould be able to retract. Such as had fallen into the ſnare, 
and believed the king to have acted with ſincerity, loſt all their 
Vol. XII. I former 


| | | 
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James II. former confidence in him. So, James ſaw himſelf at ones 
1688. reduced to the aſſiſtance of his Popiſh ſubjects alone, who 
ere incapable to reſtore his ſinking affairs. | | 
\ Avements As all his hope was placed in his army, he applied himſelf, 
his forces. as far as lay in his power, to augment and itrengthen it with 
Echard, troops, which ſhould wholly depend on him. In obedience to 
P. 93 orders already given, two thouſand five hundred men landed 
at Cheſter from Ireland, and three thouſand: Scots were ad- 
State Tracts, Vanced to Carliſle. Beſides this, new. commiſſions were 
T. I. p. 47. granted *, for levying ten regiments of horſe and foot, not 
| to mention ſeveral independent companies. All the militia 
Takes new had orders to be in readineſs to march. Laſtly, a proclama- 
3 tion was publiſhed, commanding all horſes, oxen, and cattle, 
Gazettes, to be driven and removed to the ſpace at leaſt of twenty miles, 
No. 2392. from the places where the enemy ſhould attempt to land, 
This was all he could do. But it was not in his power to 
cauſe his ſubjects to ſecond him with affection, or his troops 
to ſerve him faithfully. Accordingly, it was not upon an 
army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand men that the prince of 
Orange relied, but upon the diſpoſition of the Engliſh, who 
impatiently expected his arrival. Without this, fo ſmall an 
army would not have been capable of conquering England. 
Shuts up In the mean time, the populace of London growing inſo- 
the Popiſh lent, by the hopes of the prince's coming, began to inſult the 
r Popiſh chapels: wherefore the king ordered them to be ſhut 
III. p. 893. up, for fear of an inſurrection in ſo dangerous a juncture. On 
| the other hand, many Romiſh prieſts and Jeſuits perceiving 
the gathering ſtorm, and preſaging nothing good from the 
diſpoſition of the people, and the court's confternation, began 
gradually to diſappear, and to conſult their own ſafety by a 
timely retreat into foreign parts. T 
The prince In the midſt of all theſe diſtractions, the king cauſed the 
of Wales prince of Wales to be ſolemnly baptized ; the pope, repre- 
—_— : ſented by his nuntio, being godfather, and the queen-dowager 
Gazettes, godmother. Father Saban officiated, and named him James- 
No, 2391, Francs Reward. 1 = 
' At the ſame time the court received a pamphlet, publiſhed 
State Tracts, in Holland, and entitled, A Memorial of the Engliſh Pro- 
T. I. p. 1, „ teſtants, preſented to their Highneſſes, the prince and prin- 
* * ceſs of Orange.” It was aſcribed to Dr. Burnet, or ma- 
jor Wildman, wherein, after a long narrative of the grievan- 


a Particularly to Henry Caven- ſham; to colonel! Henry Gage, and 
diſh, duke of Newcaftle ; to the lord colonel Solomon Richards, Gazettes, 
Brandon; to the marquis de Mire- No, 2387. 


mont, nephew to the earl of Fever- 


ces 
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ces of the nation, the author complained of king James's James II. 
obliging his f cts to own a ſuppoſititious child for the prince 1688. 
of Wales, adding, ** That his majeſty would never ſuffer - 
© the witneſſes that were preſent at the queen's delivery to be 

« heard and examined.“ The king was no ſtranger to the 
ſuſpicions entertained by the people on this account, but hi- 

therto had pretended to be ignorant of, or at leaſt to deſpiſe, 

them. He perceived however, that on this occafion, he 

could not, without great prejudice to himſelf, help anſwering 

ſo public a challenge. He therefore held an extraordinary The king 
council the 22d of October, to which were called the queen- calls an ex- 
dowager, all-the lords ſpiritual and temporal then in town, warn 
the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, the judges, and ſe- prove the 
veral of his majeſty's learned council. All theſe being afſem- birth of the 
bled, the king told them, “ He had called them together Wales of = 
« upon a very extraordinary occaſion; but that extraordinary ſpeech to 

« diſeaſes muſt have extraordinary remedies : that the mali- them. 
« cious endeavours of his enemies had ſo poiſoned the minds ag 
of ſome of his ſubjects, that by the reports he had from all Barnet, 

« hands, he had reaſon to believe, that very many did not P. 785. 
„think this ſon, with which God had blefled him, to be 

<« his, but a ſuppoſed child. But, he might ſay, that by a 
particular providence, ſcarce any prince was ever born, 

«© where there were ſo many perſons preſent. That he had 

ee taken this time to have the matter heard and examined 

« there, expecting that the prince of Orange, with the firſt 
« eaſterly wind, would invade this kingdom: and as he had 

cc often ventured his life for the nation before he came to the 

« crown, ſo he thought himſelf more obliged fo to do now 

he was king, and did intend to go in perfon againſt him, 

„ whereby he might be expoſed to accidents ; and therefore 

he thought it neceſſary to have this now done, in order to 

< ſatisfy the minds of his ſubjects, and to prevent the king- 

% dom's being engaged in blood and confuſion after his death: 

that he had defired the queen-dowager to give herſelf the 

© trouble to come hither, to declare what ſhe knew of the 

< birth of his ſon; and that moſt of the ladies, lords, and 

* other perſons who were preſent, were ready to depoſe upon 

* oath their knowledge of the matter.“ ©: 13 
After this t depoſitions were taken, firſt of the queen- Depoſitions 
dowager, Who only ſaid, „That ſhe was in the room when taken. 
the queen was delivered,” without any thing more poſitive 

or particular. After her followed forty witneſſes, of which 
ſeventeery were Papiſts, and it was begun with proving, that 

the queen was brought'to bed while many perſons were in the 

3 2 Toom. 
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1688. 
* 


James II. room. Lo this tended the teſtimonies of the eighteen lords who 


accompanied the king thither. This proof ſignified nothing, 
or was very ambiguous, It was well known, there were a 
great many perſons in the room at the time the queen was ſaid 
to be delivered; which doubtleſs, was all that was meant by 
this proof. But it was not ſuffictent to prove the reality of 


the delivery. Some of the ladies depoſed, that they ſaw the 
child ſoon after in the arms of the midwife. But as no man 


Burnet, 
Pe 785. 


Remarks 
upon theſe 
depoſitions, 


in the council durſt put any queſtions to the witneſſes, con- 
cerning ſeveral circumſtances, theſe general depoſitions were 
incapable to remove all ſupicions. The midwife: depoſed po- 
ſitively, that ſhe took the child from the queen's body. The 
counteſs of Sunderland depoſed, that the queen called her to 
give her her hand, that ſhe might feel how the child lay, 
<* which (added ſhe) I did,” but ſhe did not ſay whether ſhe 
felt the child or not. The biſhop of Saliſbury adds, That 
the counteſs of Sunderland told the. ducheſs of Hamilton, 
(from whom he had this particular) that when ſhe put her 
hand into the bed, the queen held it, and let it go no lower 
than her breaſts, ſo that really ſhe felt nothing. Many la- 
dies depoſed, That they had often ſeen the marks of milk on 
the queen's linen near her breaſts. - TWo or three depoſed, 
That they ſaw eit running out at the nipple. But what is re- 
markable, none of theſe ladies named the time in which they 
ſaw the milk, except one, who named the month of May. 
Now if it be true, as was before related, that the queen was 
really with child till the ninth of April, and that ſhe miſcar- 
ried that day, all that was mentioned of milk in the queen's 
breaſts, particularly by her that fixed it to the month of May, 
might have followed upon that miſcarriage, and be no proof 
concerning the late birth. Mrs. Pierce the laundreſs depoſed, 
That ſhe took linen from the queen's, body once, which car- 
ried the marks of a delivery. The biſhop. objects here, that 
it is ſtrange, ſhe ſhould ſpeak only to one time. Ihe lady 
Wentworth was the ſingle. witneſs that depoſed, That ſhe 
had felt the child move in the queen's belly, but ſhe fixed it 
to no time, Reet 1 „ N e 
In general, this briefly is the uſe that may be made of the 
ſuſpicions mentioned by ſeveral authors, and of theſe depoſi- 


tions, namely, There being three caſes, in none of which 


the two parties agree, the depoſitions are not applicable to any 
of the caſes, without being contradicted by. thoſe who main- 
tain one of the other two caſes, Let us take, for inſtance, 
the two depolitions, which, next to that of the midwiſe, ap- 
pear moſt convincing, namely, That of the lady who 0 
85 | HEE een 
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Iſabella Wentworth, who had felt the child in the womb. 
'Theſe two teſtimonies are ſufficient againſt thoſe Who main- 
tain, that the queen was not with child from January, the 
time of her declared pregnancy, to the 10th of June, the time 
of her delivery. But they are inſufficient againſt thoſe who 
pretend ſhe was really with child, from the 6th of October 
to the ninth of April, when ſhe had a miſcarriage for the 


reaſons before mentioned. To be able therefore to give a 


certain judgment concerning the birth of the prince of W ales, 
it is neceſlary, 1. That facts ſhould be agreed in, I mean, 
whether it be true, that the queen was really with child, and 
that ſhe had a miſcarriage. 2. That thoſe who derive their 
ſuſpicions from the queen's obſtinate refufal to give ſatisfaction 
to the public, ſhould fix the time of this obſtinacy to the in- 
terval between the gth of April, the day of her pretended 
miſcarriage, and the 1loth of June, the day of her delivery. 
For in ſuppoſing the reality of her pregnancy till Eaſter-week, 
the ſuſpicions ariſing from the queen's obſtinacy, cannot but 
be ilI-grounded, unleſs this obſtinacy is confined to the ſpace 
of time, between the miſcarriage and the delivery, which it 


is not. 3. That the two ladies who depoſed concerning the 


milk and the motion of the child, ſhould have fixed the time 
to the ſame interval, otherwiſe their teſtimony proves nothing 
againſt thoſe who maintain, that the queen was really with 
child till Eafter-week,, and had they a miſcarriage ; but 
this is what does not appear. As to the teſtimony of the mid- 
wife, which is the principal: and: moſt poſitive, all that can be 
objected to it, is, that it is a fingle teſtimony, and that be- 
tides, ſhe being a Papiſt, might have been corrupted. But this 
is only a conjecture, a bare poſſibility. It is therefore clear, 
that to decide this queſtion in a manner capable to ſatisfy thoſe 


who only ſeek the truth, a more perfect knowledge muſt be 


had of many circumſtances which. as yet lie concealed. 


The king's precaution produced not the expected effect. Sufpicions 


not removed 
by the des- 
ſitions. 


The ſuſpicion of an impoſture was ſo deeply rooted in the 
minds of moſt of the Engliſh, that it was rather confirmed 
than removed by this examination. The myſterious conduct 
obſerved at a time when, conſidering the general ſuſpicion, 
all poſſible precautions ought to have been taken to render the 
birth unqueſtionable, made a ſtronger impreſſion than all 
theſe teſtimonies, and the rather, as they were found to be 


very defective. Before this examination, the preſumpticn of Burg. 
law was for the prince, ſince he was owned by both parents, Shs 


ſo that the proof lay on the other ſide, and ought to be offered 
13 by 
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James II. by thoſe who queſtioned it. But after the king had underta. 
1688. ken to prove the reality of his ſon's birth, by forty witneſſes, 
of vhich more than thirty ſaid nothing material, and the reſt 
| fixed no time to what they depoſed, he left room to his ene- 

mies to object againſt theſe very depoſitions. 

The king's own teſtimony was not more effectual. After 
The king's the witneſſes were examined, he told the aſſembly, That 
gen ating r bn of Denmark would have been preſent ; 
ene cxami- „ but that ſhe being with child likewiſe, and having not 
the witneſ- lately ſtirred abroad, could not come ſo far without ha- 
ſes, ** zard.” Adding further, That tho* he did not queſtion 
but every perſon there preſent was ſatisfied before in this 
matter, yet by what they had heard, they would be better 
able to ſatisfy others: that beſides, if he and the queen 
could be thought ſo wicked as to endeavour to impoſe a 
„ child upon the nation, they ſaw how impoſlible it would 
have been; neither could he himſelf be impoſed upon, ha- 
eving conſtantly been with the queen during her being with 
child, and the whole time of her labour. That there was 
none of them but would eaſily believe him, who had ſuf- 
© fered ſo much for conſcience ſake, uncapable of ſo great a 
& villainy, to the prejudice of his own children; and that he 
< thanked God, that thoſe that knew him, knew well, that 
ee jt was his principle to do as he would be done by, for 
* that was the law and the prophets ;* and he would ra- 
<< ther die a thouſand deaths, than do the leaſt wrong to any 
of his children.” 53535 Fees | 
The depoſi- The reaſons alledged by the king in this ſpeech were far 
vow Veen from being convincing, fince thoſe who believed the impo- 
Kennet, ſture, were perſuaded that the king was chiefly concerned in 
p. 523. It, notwithſtanding all his aſſeverations, which were but little 
regarded, It is a fad thing for a king not to be credited by 
the body of his ſubjects. The depoſitions were ſolemnly en- 
rolled in chancery, and afterwards printed and diſperſed 
among the people. But this did not prevent a general belief 
that the prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious. So this birth 
remains hitherto in uncertainty, and probably will long re- 
main ſo. For it muſt be obſerved, that after the king and 
queen had withdrawn into France, there was no finding 
either the midwife or the queen's ladies, who had depoſed 
the moſt material circumſtances of the pregnancy or the de- 

The earl of livery. 2 Sg 2 135 
Sunderlang The 28th of October, the earl of Sunderland was ſuddenly 
removed removed from his places of preſident of the council, and prin- 


from all his ; rig . . 3 vel 
places, cipal ſecretary of ſtate, It is belieyed that his neglect of _ 
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ton's letters to him, was the principal cauſe of his diſgrace. James II. 
He ſaid upon this ſubject, “ If he gave no account of theſe 1688. 
letters to the king, it was becauſe Skelton never wrote bur 
« ſecond-hand news.” But theſe were not mere letters of N | 
news. One Wickſtead, formerly a monk, being ſeized for Echard, 
holding correſpondence with the king's enemies, charged the III. p. 895, 
carl of Sunderland to his face, with revealing his majeſty's fg. f 
ſecrets to the prince of Orange. But being committed to Defert. 
the cuſtody of a meſſenger, he made his eſcape the next day. Þ- 53. 

However, it is certain, Sunderland had been ſome time 
ſuſpected by the Papiſts, who, in all appearance, perſuaded 
the king of his ſecret intelligence with the prince of Orange. 
He publiſhed afterwards an apology, but the diſcuſſion of 
this affair would be too great a digreſſion. ; | 

As the prince of Orange was expected with the firſt eaſterly Letters of 
wind, ſome of the moſt devoted to the king during his proſ- Pardon 

a . granted to 
perity, thought proper to ſecure themſelves by letters of par- ſeveral of 
don for their illegal actions. Amongſt theſe were chancellor the moſt 
Jefferies, Sir Nicholas Butler, the biſhop of Cheſter, the 927%*19u8 


biſhop of Durham, and about twenty more, to whom the 2 
king readily granted the favour they deſired. | Echard, 


While theſe things were tranſacting in England, the neceſ- III. P. 897. 
ſary diſpoſitions were making in Holland for the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh. For it was upon this foot that the States let 
their troops to the prince of Orange ; and what the king cal- 
led in England an invaſion, in Holland was termed, a bro- 
<< therly aſſiſtance lent by the States and the prince to the 
< diſtreſſed Engliſh.” It can hardly be thought, that the 
prince of Orange, with an army of thirteen'or fourteen thou- 
ſand men, would have undertaken a deſcent into England, 
had he not been aſſured of a favourable reception from the 
generality of the people. But as it was neceſſary to remove 
the ſuſpicion fomented by the king, that the prince was 
coming to conquer and ſubdue England, he thought proper, 
in a declaration, to ſhow the true motives of his undertaking. 
This declaration, dated the loth of October, New Stile, 
was divided into twenty-ſix articles, reducible to theſe three 
general heads : g 

The firſt contained a particular enumeration of the The prince 
„ grievances of the Engliſh nation, eſpecially the king's ar- 3 
rogating to himſelf a diſpenſing power: his advancing Pa- Hiſt. or 
< piſts to civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military employments, and Peſert. in 
* allowing them to fit in the privy- council: his ſetting up an at 
illegal commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs, in which there Kennet,” -- 
was one of his miniſters of ſtate, who made public profeſ- b. 523- 

I 4 4e {jon Echaid 
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James II. fion of the Popiſh religion, and who, at the time of his 
1688. © firſt profeſſing it, declared, That for a great while be- 
fore, he had believed that to be the only true religion; 


= 


© and by which not only the; biſhop-of London was ſuſ-- 
<< pended, but the preſident and fellows of Magdalen college 
*© arbitrarily turned out of their freeholds, contrary to that 
<« expreſs proviſion in Magna Charta, That no man ſhall 


< loſe his life or goods but by the laws of the land :* his al- 


« lowing Popiſh monaſteries and colleges of Jeſuits to be 
created: his turning out of public employments, all ſuch 
as would not concur with him in the repeal of the teſt and 
<« penal laws: his invading the privileges, and ſeizing on the 
<* charters of moſt corporations, and placing Popiſh magi- 
<« ſtrates in ſome of them: his ſubjecting the courts of judi- 
<« catory to his arbitrary and deſpotic power, and putting the 


© adminiſtration of juſtice into the hands of Papiſts: his not 


cc only arming the Papiſts, in contempt of the laws, but 
& likewiſe raiſing them up to the greateſt military truſts, both 
* by ſca and land, ftrangers as well as natives, and Iriſh as 
well as Engliſh, that he might be in a capacity to enſlave 
c the nation: his putting the whole government of Ireland 
ce into the hands of Papifls: his aſſuming an abſolute and ar- 
© bitrary power in the kingdom of Scotland; from which it 
«© was apparent, what was to be looked for in England.” + 
Sccondly, His highneſs alledged, That thoſe great and 
«© inſufferable oppreſſions, and the open contempt of all law, 
together with the apprehenſion of the ſad conſequences that 
© muſt certainly follow upon it, had made the ſubjects to look 
e after ſuch remedies as are allowed of in all nations, and in the 


„ moſt abſolute monarchies, all which had been without ef- 


<« fect; his majeſty's evil counſellors having endeavoured to 
„ make all men apprehend the loſs of their, lives, liberties, 


„ honours, and eſtates, if they ſhould go about to preſerve 


<« themſelves from this oppreſſion, by petitions, and repreſen- 


„ tations; an inſtance of which was, the proſecution of the 


e ſeven biſhops: that a peer of the realm (the lord Lovelace) 
«© was — as a criminal, only becauſe he ſaid, That the 
& {ſubjects were, not bound to obey the orders of a Popiſh 
& juſtice of peace;' though it is evident, that they being by 
law rendered incapable of all ſuch truſts, no regard is due 
to their orders: that both he, and his conſort the princeſs, 
& had endeavoured to ſignify, with terms full of reſpect, to 
the king, the juſt and deep regret, which all theſe pro- 


ccedings had given them, and declared what their thoughts 


were, touching the repealing of the teſt and penal 15 
| ee by 
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« hut that theſe evil counſellors had put ſuch ill conſtructions James II. 
« on theirs good intentions, that they had endeavoured to 1688. 
« alienate the king more and more from them. That tg. 


& Jaſt and great remedy for all theſe evils, was, the calling 
« of a parliament, which could not yet be compaſſed, nor 
could be, eaſily brought about; for thoſe men apprehend- 
ing that a lawful parliament would bring them to account 
« for all their open violations of law, and for their conſpira- 
« cies againſt the Proteſtant religion, and the lives and li- 
« berties of the ſubjects, they had endeavoured, under the 
« ſpecious pretence of liberty and conſcience, firſt to ſow di- 
« viſions between thoſe of the Church of England, and Diſ- 
« ſenters, with. deſign to engage Proteſtants, who are equal- 
ly concerned to preſerve themſelves from Popiſh oppreſſion, 
into mutual quarrellings ; that ſo by theſe, ſome advan- 
« tage might be given them to bring about their deſigns ;- 
« and that both in the elections of members of parliament, 
and afterwards in the parliament itſelf ; that they had alſo 
made ſuch regulations, as they thought fit and neceſlary, 
for ſecuring all the members that were to be choſen by the 
corporations; by which means they hoped to avoid the 
„ puniſhment they deſerved, though it-was apparent, that 
all acts, made by Popiſh magiſtrates, were null and void 
« of themſelves; ſo that no parliament could be lawful, for 
«* which the elections and returns were made by Popiſh 
* magiſtrates, ſheriffs and mayors of towns; and therefore 
as long as the magiſtracy was in fuch hands, it was not 
* poſſible to have a free parliament legally called and choſen. 
That there were great and violent preſumptions, inducing 
„his highneſs to believe, that thoſe evil counſellors, in 
* order to the gaining the more time for the effecting their 
ill deſigns, had publiſhed, © That the queen had brought 
F forth a ſon;' though there had appeared, both during the 
* queen's pretended bigneſs, and in the manner wherein- 
* the birth was managed, ſo many juſt and viſible grounds 
* of ſuſpicion, that not only he himſelf, but all the good 
* ſubjects of the kingdom, did vehemently ſuſpect, That 
the pretended prince of Wales was not born of the queen ;” 
*and tho* many both doubted of the queen's bigneſs, and 
of the birth of the child, yet there was not any thing 
done to ſatisfy them, or put an end to their doubts. 
« Phat ſincc his conſort the princeſs, and likewiſe he 
*« himſelf, had ſo-great an intereſt in this matter, and ſuch 
L a right as all the world knew, to the ſucceſſion of the 
*crown: ſince all the Engliſh did in the year 1672, when, 
| Fr | ' Holland 
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James II. Holland was invaded with a moſt unjuſt war, uſe their 
1688. © utmoſt endeavours to put an end to that war, and that in 
K oppoſition to thoſe who were then in the government; 

&« fince the Engliſh nation had ever teſtified a moſt particular 

affection and eſteem, both to his highneſs's deareſt con- 
& fort, and to himfelf, he could not excuſe himſelf from 
* eſpouſing that intereſt, in a matter of ſuch high conſe- 
« quence, and for contributing all that in him lay, for the 
„maintaining both of the Proteſtant religion and the laws 
and liberties of theſe kingdoms : to the doing of which, 
< his highneſs © was moſt earneſtly ſollicited by a great many 
lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, and by many gentle- 
men, and other ſubjects of all ranks.” 

In the laſt place his highneſs declared, © That for the 
<« forementioned reaſons, he has thought fit to go over to 
England, and to carry with him a force ſufficient to de- 
fend him from the violence of thoſe evil counlellors : 
< that his expedition was intended for no other deſign, but 
< to have a free and lawful parliament, aſſembled as ſoon 
„as it was poſſible z and that in order to this, all the late 
<« charters, by which the elections of burgeſſes are limited, 
< contrary to the ancient cuſtom, ſhould be conſidered as 
„null and of no force: that to this parliament he would 
c refer the enquiry into the birth of the pretended prince of 
« Wales, and of all things relating thereto, and to the 
< right of ſucceſſion: that he would concur in every thing 
4 that might procure the peace and happineſs of the nation, 
under a juſt and legal government: that he would keep 
ce the forces under his command, under all the ſtrictneſs of 
c martial diſcipline, and promiſed, that he would ſend 
<* back all thoſe foreign forces, as ſoon as the ſtate of the 
< nation would admit of it: that therefore he invited and 
required all perſons whatſoever to come and aſſiſt him, 
in order to the executing his deſigns againſt all ſuch as 

„ ſhall endeavour to oppoſe him: that he would likewiſe 
take care, that a parliament ſhould be called in Scotland, 
< for reſtoring the ancient conſtitution of that kingdom, 
< and for bringing the matters of religion to ſuch a ſettle- 

* ment, that the people might live eaſy and happy: that he 
% would alſo ſtudy to bring the kingdom of Ireland to ſuch 
ea ſtate, that the ſettlement there might be religiouſly ob- 
*< ſerved, and that the Proteſtant and Britiſh intereſt there 


might be ſecured.” . 


This declaration being printed, and ready to be ſent 
over to England to be diſperſed among the people, the prince 


* 
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was informed, that the king, by the advice of the biſhops, James II. 
had redrefled ſeveral grievances mentioned in his declaration. 1688. 


Wherefore he thought fit to make the following addition t. 


« After we had printed our declaration, we have under- 
« ſtood, that the ſubverters of the religion and laws of theſe 
« kingdoms, hearing of our preparations to aſſiſt the people 
e againſt them, have begun to retract ſome of the arbitrary 
« and deſpotic power that they had aſſumed, and to vacate 
« ſome of their unjuſt judgments and decrees: the ſenſe of 
« their guilt, and the diſtruſt of their force, have induced 
them to offer to the city of London ſome ſeeming relief 
« from their great oppreſſions; hoping thereby, to quiet the 
people, and to divert them from demanding a re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of their religion and laws, under the ſhelter of our 
* arms: they did alſo give out, That we do intend to 
„conquer and enſlave the nation ;' and therefore it is, 
* we have thought fit to add a few words to our declara- 
« tion. | | 

« We are confident, that no perſons can have ſuch hard 
thoughts of us, as to imagine, we have any other de- 
«* fizn in this our undertaking, than to procure a ſettlement 
* of the religion, and of the liberties and properties of the 
* ſubject, upon ſo ſure a foundation, that there may be no 
danger of the nation's relapſing into the like miſeries at 
* any time hereafter, And as the forces we have brought 
* along with us are utterly diſproportioned to that wicked 
* defign of conquering the nation, if we were capable of 
* intending it; fo the great numbers of the principal nobi- 
* lity and gentry, that are men of eminent quality and 
* eſtates, and perſons of known integrity and zeal, both for 
* the religion and government of England ; many of them 
being alſo diſtinguiſhed by their conſtant fidelity to the 
* crown, who do both accompany us in this expedition, and 
have earneſtly ſollicited us to it, will cover us from all 
* ſuch malicious infinuations : for it is not to be imagined, 
* that either thoſe who invited us, or thoſe who are already 
come to aſſiſt us, can join in a wicked attempt of conqueſt, 
to make void their own lawful titles to their honours, 
* eſtates, and intereſts. We are alfo confident, that all 
men ſee how little weight there is to be laid on all pro- 

_ * miſes and engagements that can be now made, ſince there 
* has been ſo little regard had in the time paſt, to the moſt 
* JOLEMN PROMISES. And as that imperfect redreſs that 
„is now offered, is a plain confeſſion of thoſe . 
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of the government that we have ſet forth, ſo the defec- 
„ tiveneſs of it is no leſs apparent; for they lay down no- 
< thing but which, they may take up at pleaſure, and they 
<< reſerve entire, and not ſo much as mention their claims 
<< and pretences to an arbitrary and deſpotic power, which 
has been the root of all their oppreflion, and the total 
<« ſubverſion of the government. And it is plain, that 
there can be no redreſs, no remedy offered but in parlia- 
<< ment, by a declaration of the rights of the ſubjects that 
< have been invaded, and not by any pretended acts of 


<< grace, to which the extremity of their affairs have driven 


them. Therefore it is that we have thought fit to de- 
* clare, that we will refer all to a free aſſembly of this na- 
tion, in a lawful parliament.” | 
About the ſame time was publiſhed, ©* The reſolution of 
„the States-General, containing the reaſons that had obli- 


e ged them to aſſiſt his highneſs the prince of Orange with 


„ ſhips, men, and ammunition; in his: intended expedition 
* into England.” The two principal reaſons were: 1. That 
the prince of Orance had been invited to this expedition by 
the Engliſh nobility, gentry, and clergy : 2. That the States 
had juſt cauſe to fear, that in cafe the king of England be- 
came abſolute in his own kingdom, he would, in conjunction 


with the king of France, endeavour to bring their ſtate to 


The prince 
of Orange 
takes his 
Jeave of the 
States. 

He ſets fail, 
Kennet, 

p. 525, 520. 


Burnet, 


p. 774, 782. 


This was done in ſo tender and movin 


confuſion, and, if poſſible, totally to ſubject it. This fear 
was founded upon the earl of Caſtlemain's preſſing the pope, 
and the patron cardinal Cibo, (during his embaſſy at Rome) 
to admit his maſter to mediate a reconciliation between the 
courts of Rome and Verſailles, aſſuring, When that re- 
<« conciliation was brought about, the two kings would ei- 
<< fectually ſerve the cauſe of the church, and begin with 
< the deſtruction of Holland.” The pope, to whom ſuch 
projects were not agreeable, informed the emperop of it, 
who communicated it to the prince of Orange. I his 1s at 
leaſt what Dr. Burnet fays in one of his letters. | 

Every thing being ready for the projected expedition, the 
prince of Orange went into the aſſembly of the States-Ge- 
neral the 16th of October, to take a ſolemn leave of them. 
ga manner, that both 
himſelf and the States melted into tears. He embarked the 
19th of October, on a frigate of about thirty guns. The 
fleet conſiſted of fifty men of war, twenty-five-frigates, a8 
many fire-ſhips, with near four hundred victuallers, and 


other veſſels, for the tranſportation of above four thouſand 


horſe, and ten thouſand foot. The moſt conſiderable 5 
| | the 
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the Engliſh, who accompanied the prince, were, the earls James II- 

of Shrewſbury and Macclesfield, the lords Mordaunt, 1688. 

Wiltſhire, Paulet, Elan, Dunblain, admiral Herbert, Mr.. 

Herbert, colonel Sidney, Mr. Ruſſel, Sir Rowland Gwin, 

major Wildman, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Harbord, Mr. Ferguſon, 

and many others leſs known. The prince had with him, 

beſides the general officers , of the Dutch forces, count 

Schomberg, marſhal of France, who had laſt ſerved the 

elector of Brandenburg, count Charles his ſon, monſieur 

Caillemotte, younger ſon to the. marquis of Rouvigny, and 

about three hundred French officers, who had left their 

country for their religion. Admiral Herbert led the van of 

the fleet, vice-admiral Evertzen brought up the tear, and 

the prince placed himſelf. in the main body, carrying a flag 

with Engliſh colours, and their highneſſes arms ſurrounded 

with this motto, THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.. AND LI- 

BERTIES OF ENGLAND ; and.underneath, the motto of the 

houſe of Naflau, JE MAINTIENDRAL, 1. e. I will main- 

„ e 88 „%%%; 1 4 gw 
This numerous fleet had been but few hours under fail, His feet 

yhen ſuddenly the wind coming more weſterly, there aroſe %iſperſcd by 

ſuch a ſtorm, that in leſs than two hours the whole fleet 8 nrg, 

was ſo diſperſed, that the next day ſcarce two ſhips could T. 1. p. 56. 

be ſeen together. The ſtorm continued two days, during Kenner, 

which time, the ſhips endeavoured to gain, ſome one port Eg 

ſome another. Many were driven northward, and could III. p. 92. 

not reach the; appointed rendezyous till eight days after. 1 

Nevertheleſs, the damage was ſo inconſiderable, that there? 

was properly only loſs of time. But, on this occaſion, the 

States made uſe of an artifice, which did the king great 

prejudice: they ordered the Harlem and Amſterdam Gazettes 

to aggravate the damage ſuſtained by the fleet, and to in- 

ſinuate, that the prince could not poſſibly be in a condition to 

purſue his deſign till the next ſpring *. This was intended 

to amuſe the court of England, and make them more remiſs 

in their preparations. But beſides this advantage, they re- 

ceived from that artifice another ſtill more conſiderable, 

which was, that the king, hearing the news with great 

pleaſure, flattered himſelf, that he had now nothing more 

to fear, and that before the ſpring, he ſhould infallibly be 

able to break all the prince of Orange's meaſures, In this 


d It was faid in the Gazettes, that viceable; whereas there were really but 

the prince had loft moſt of his own * four hundred loft, © See State - Tracts, 
es; and that there were one thon-- Tom. I. p. 56. Ir: 7 

at re hundred horſes dead er untern... 

6 1 \ 4 ” 2 2 belief, 
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James II. belief, he revoked ſome of his acts of grace granted to hi 

1688. ſubjects, and thereby clearly ſhowed, that theſe acts were 
—excorted by neceſlity, and that conſequently, no change was 
he king to be expected in his conduct for the future, 
of his acts It was in this critical juncture that captain Langham, an 
of grace. Engliſhman in the ſervice of the States, was ſeized on his 
Bod. „ arrival in England. In his portmanteau were found many 
declaration Copies of the prince's declaration, which were ſent to court, 


falls into his The king having read the declaration, was ſurpriſed at that 


— expreſſion, “ That the prince was moſt earneſtly invited 
p. 326. cover by divers of the lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
Hiſt. of „ and by many gentlemen, and others.“ Immediately he 
ten" ſent for t e archbiſhop, and four or five biſhops then in Lon- 


don, and demanded of them, Whether the contents of the 

„ prince's declaration, relating to their inviting him over, 

«« were true?“ The biſhops contented themſelves with pro- 

- miſing in general, their faithful allegiance to his majeſty, 

| But the king, little ſatisfied with this anſwer, required them 

Who & for to juſtify themſelves to the world, as to their part in that in- 

asm the vitation. At the ſame time he fixed a day, whereon he 

difown it. obliged them to preſent a paper under their own hand, ſig- 

nifying their abhorrence of the prince of Orange's intended 

invaſion. He farther let them know, That a declaration 

was then in the preſs againſt the prince of Orange, and 

«© was only deferred, to have their paper of abhorrence put 

nee 4 eg RPE 

They excuſe On the day appointed, the biſhops repaired to Whitehall, 

 Femfelves, and as ſoon as they were in the king's preſence, he called 

7 for their paper. But with all fubmiſfion, They begged 

Eebard, _© to be excuſed from writing any thing of that nature, and 

II. p. 903. « for making a particular defence to a general accuſation, 

« leaſt they ſhould give the firſt precedent of that kind 

e againſt the privilege of peers : beſides, that their profel- 

« fion being to promote peace, they thought it belonged 

not to them to declare war, eſpecially againſt a prince 

« 'ſo.nearly allied to the crown.” This anſwer threw the 

king into a violent rage. However, they perſiſted in thar 

refuſal, in as dutiful terms as poſſible. The king, not be- 

ing able to prevail with them, ordered them to withdraw 

with great indignation.” They were afterwards informed, 

that one of the principal members of the council and je- 

Sprat's Let, ſuited party, adviſed the king, To impriſon them all, and 
« extort, the truth from them by violence.“ 15 

Mean time, the king being deſirous to conceal the prince 

of Orange's declaration from the people, forbad 1 5 ent 

l | JHRINS 
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liſhing and diſperſing it by proclamation. But being after- James II. 
wards informed, that a great number of copies were handed 1688. 
about the kingdom, and ſenſible that his prohibition would 
de to no purpoſe, he choſe to print the declaration with re- The king © 
: 6 8 prints the 
marks, tending to juſtify his own, and render odious the prince's 
rince of Orange's conduct. 5 declaration, 
About the ſame time was printed a letter from the prince an 
; marks 
of Orange to the officers of the Engliſh army, and another upon it. 
from admiral Herbert to the Engliſh fleet. The deſign of Gazettes, 
theſe two letters was the ſame, namely to inform the army — 
and the fleet of the true intentions of the prince, and to T. I. p. 56. 
repreſent to them, that in being the king's inſtruments to Two letters 
accompliſh his deſigns, they were labouring their own ruin. 2 bag 
Wherefore the officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, were conjured and the fleet. 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by a falfe notion of ho- Ibid p. 77. 
4's | EE” *C 4 3 Kennet, 
nour, to ſerve the king, contrary to the manifeſt intereſt of „ 53 . 
their religion and country. FTheſe two letters had a wonder - Echard, 
ful effect upon officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen ; ſo that from III. p. 904 
this time many of them reſolved not to draw their ſwords in 
this quarrel, till they had a free parliament to ſecure their 
religion and liberties. | #12) e 
The king's fleet conſiſted of ſixty-one men of war, of The kings 
which thirty-eight were of the line of battle. Several En- feet Hate. 
gli authors venture to affirm, this fleet was more than pi. 101 
ſuffcient to defeat that of the States. I know not upon Burchert, 
what their aſſertion is grounded: but it ſeems to me, it is B dd. 
as likely, that in caſe the fleets had engaged, the king's p. 723 
would have ſhared the danger. While the Engliſh fleet lay 
at anchor at the Gunfleet, the lord Dartmouth, the admiral, 
called a council of war, wherein it was debated, whether 
it was proper to put to. fea, and engage the enemy? An 
author who has writ the naval tranſactions of the Engliſh, 
lays on this occaſion, © That this propoſal carried the Burckett, 
'< greateſt weight with it, had there been a real deſign of f. 444 
© obſtructing the prince of Orange in his paſſage to En- 
* gland, But inſtead of that, (continues he) matters were 
* ſo concerted and agreed among the flag-officers and com- 
* manders, that had the admiral come fairly up with the 
Dutch, it would not have been in his power to have done 
them much damage.” Wherefore, by a great majority, 
it was reſolved to continue there, in order to intercept the 
Dutch fleet, pr : ork ah | 
The damage ſuſtained by the prince's fleet in the late The prince 
m was ſo inconſiderable, and ſo eaſily repaired, that in Orange 


« . =» 
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James II. eleven days it was in condition to put to ſea again. The 
1688. firſt of November, in the afternoon, the prince embarked 
Lny— ON 2 new veſſel called the Brill, and the fleet at firſt ſteering 
* northward, it was thought the/deſign was to land ſome- 
Echad, Where in the north of England, and Burnet ſays, the fiſt 
III. p. gob, ſcheme was to anchor in the mouth of the Humber. But 
| during the night, whether the prince had changed his mind, 
or was hindered from purſuing, this courſe by à violent eaſt 

wind, all the fleet ſteered towards the eaſtern coaſts of En- 

gland; after which they ſhortened ſail for fear of accidents 

* in the night. The next morning the fleet ſailed towards the 
Channel, without meeting any Engliſh ſhip, and in their 

_ paſſage diſcovered the coaſts of Eſſex and Kent. The 3dof 
November, the fleet entered the Channel ©, and lay be- 

tween Calais and Dover, to ſtay for the ſhips that were be- 

hind. Here the prince called a council of war. It is eaſy 

to imagine, what a glorious ſhow . the fleet made; Five or 

fix hundred ſhips in ſo narrow a channel, and both the En- 

gliſh and French ſhores covered with numberleſs ſpectators, 

are no common ſight. For my part, who was then on board 

the fleet, I own it ſtruck me extremelů yr: < 

Kennet, I he king, upon advice of the prince's deſign to land in the 
F- $27; north, had ſent part of his army that way. But it was with 
III. p. go7, the utmoſt ſurpriſe that he received ſeveral expreſſes, with 
the news that the enemy's fleet was ſailing weſtward. He 
howeyer flattered himſelf that the lord Dartmouh would 

purſue and give a good account of them. But, for what 

reaſon I know not, the Engliſh fleet remained in their ſta- 

tion, till the enemy's ſhips had paſled by. __ | 

Burnet, The fourth of November being Sunday, and the prince's 
P-797- birth-day, now thirty-eight years of age, was by him de- 
Tk” dicated 6 devotion, -% fleet ſtill * their cls in 
; order to land at Dartmouth or Torbay. But in the night, 
whether by the violence of the wind, or the negligence of 

the pilot, the fleet was carried beyond the deſired ports, 

without a poſſibility of putting back, ſuch was the fury of 

the wind. This accident gave them the melancholy proſ- 

pect of being forced to ſail on to Falmouth, or ſome other 
inconvenient place. But ſoon after, the wind turned to the 


= 


0 They paſſed by the Gunfleet in in by the eaſterly es 7" Burnet, 
a very foggy day; while the Engliſh p. 787. FW: Wnt 


could not, by reaſon of the violence of © It being a hazy fogay morning, and 
the wind, purchaſe their anchors, Bur- full of rain, they - over-ſhot I orbay. 
chett, p. 414 Hiſt. of Deſert. p. 38. 


4 The lord Dartmouth was kept 


ſouth 
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bouth, which happily carried the fleet into Torbay, the moſt James II. 
convenient place for landing the horſe of any in England. 1688. 
The forces were landed with ſuch diligence and tranquility, ———w 
that the whole army was on ſhore before night. The next Lande at 
morning, the wind turning weſt, blew ſo tempeſtuouſly, * 
that had the landing been deferred a few hours, probably, p. 788, 789. 
it would not have been poſſible to diſembark the troops. This 

wind prevented the lord Dartmouth, who was come in ſight 

of the Dutch fleet, from attacking it, and obliged him to 14m 790. 
go into Portſmouth. Upon this occaſion theſe two famous 

verſes of Claudian were applied to the prince of Orange: 


O nimium dileQe Deo, cui militat zther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti.“ 


Heaven's Favourite | to whom the ſkies aſſiſtance lend, 
Whilſt on thy ſails conſpiring winds attend. | WE 1 


It was thus, the prince of Orange landed in England, 
without any oppoſition, the fiſth of November, whilſt the 
Engliſh were celebrating the memory of their deliverance 
from the Powdet-plot, about fourſcore years before. This is 
one of the moſt remarkable æras in the Engliſh hiſtory, and 
which probably will never be forgot by that nation. | 
The prince's army marched from Torbay about noon the The prince 
next day in very rainy weather and bad roads. The ſol- _— 0 
diers, before they landed, were ordered to bring three days ha. 
bread with them, and they carried the tents themſelves. 

But the officers, even the moſt conſiderable, were in a very 
unealy ſituation, at their firſt encampment, being wet to the 
ſkin, and having neither clothes for change, nor bread, nor 
horſes, nor ſervanits, nor other bed than the earth all 
drenched with rain, their baggage being yet in the ſhips. 

Had this fituation laſted two days more, the officers, as 
well principal as ſubaltern, would have been reduced to great 
extremities. But the prince did all that was in his power 

to procure them refreſhment. He ordered horſes, carriages, 
and proviſions from the neighbouring country, and in this 
ſtate purſued his march to Exeter, about twenty miles from 
Torbay.” not 7 | | | 24 7 0 

As ſoon as the king heard the prince was landed, his firſt The king 
. Cate was to order his army to rendezvous in ſome convenient ach 
| Place. He choſe Salifbury-Plain whether his army repaired gither on 
from ſeveral parts, with all poſſible diligence. They who Salſbar 
have ſaid that he ought to have marched direMly to Torbay!““ 
Vor. XII. N N 
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James II. at the head of his army, did not conſider, that the thing was 

1688. impracticable. The greateſt part of his army was as yet dif- 

Lo—p—d perſcd in different quarters. Part had marched to the north, 

Kennet, and part to Portſmouth to ſecure that place, which was of 

Echara great conſequence. The Iriſh forces were ſtill in and about 

UI, p.60g. Cheſter, and the Scotch at Carliſle. The king, when he 

quitted London, could not avoid leaving there a good body 

of troops, unleſs he would have hazarded the ſeeing that 

powerful city, where he was not beloved, declare for the 

enemy. But it is ſtrange, that the king, though he had 

two month's notice of the prince's intended invaſion, had 

neglected to form a camp of twenty thouſand men in the 

heart of the kingdom, to be ready to march againſt him on 

the firſt news of his landing. This was a precaution taken 

by ſome of his predeceſſors on the like occaſion, when they 

expected a deſcent without knowing in what place, and 

which might have ſerved him for an example. His negligence 

therefore ſeems inexcuſable, ſince, after the prince's arrival 

at Torbay, he was obliged to loſe ſo much time in aſſem— 

bling his army of more than thirty thouſand men, Very 

probably, if his forces had been ready, and he had marched 

into the weſt, the prince would have been extremely embar- 

rafſed, who ſtayed ten days at Exeter, without any great 

increaſe of his army. Had he thewn ſo much firmneſs as 

Richard III, on the like occafton, he would doubtleſs have 

prevented the deſertion of numbers, who perhaps were not 

yet determined to abandon him, and only reſolved it becauſe 

they ſaw in his conduct a conſternation which to them ſeemed 
ominous. But this is all conjecture. | » 

The king However, the king having ſent a reinforcement to Portſ- 

3 mouth under the duke of Berwick, vainly amuſed himſelf 

with endeavouring to perſuade the people, that the ptince's 

forces were too contemptible to inſpire him with fear. He 

Nov. 17. printed a liſt of the regiments of the prince's army, with 

8 the companies, troops, officers and foldiers belonging to 

State Tracts each („). But the prince's declaration was more relied on 

1. 1.". 59- than this liſt, wherein it was ſaid, he would not have come 

141. . 509. with ſo ſmall a number of troops, had a conqueſt of England 

. p. 909. . ; 

been intended; from whence it was inferred, that he was 

aſſured of aſſiſtance, which would appear in due time. 


2 According to that lift, the prince's ſixty; and his fleet of fix hundres 
foot forces conſiſted of ten thouſand and thirty-five veſſels, Gazettes, No. 
ſix hundred and ninety-two; his-horſe, 2397. 
of three thouſand ſix hundred and 
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The king affected to expreſs a great confidence, as being James II. 
ſuperior in number of forces. The better to ſhew he. was 1688. 
incapable of fear, hearing that the counties of Kent and 
York, and the city of London, were preparing to addreſs and willhear | 
him, for an accommodation with the prince of Orange, he get 
publicly declared, That he would look upon all thoſe as Ibid. 
« his enemies, who ſhould pretend to adviſe him to treat Kenget. 
« with the invader of his kingdoms.” At the ſame time, he * 57 
publiſhed a declaration, endeavouring to demonſtrate, that 
che prince's ſecret deſign was to uſurp the crown. But for 
ſuch a declaration to have any effect, it muſt have come 
from a prince. believed innocent, and unjuſtly attacked. 
But the people were far from this belief. They rather 
looked on the king as intending to ſubvert their religion 
and liberty, and on the prince of Orange, as the nation's 
deliverer. _ | an 

Mean while, the prince, now at Exeter, found not at The prince 
firſt the encouragement that he expected. The biſhop, Dr. of Orange 
Lamplugh, on the fi:it news of his landing, poſted to court, ny" 
where he was rewarded with the archbiſhop of York, encourage- 
which had been kept long vacant, with intention, as it was Jena 
thought, to confer it on father Petre, the king's confeſlor. agg 
The Sunday after the prince's arrival at Exeter, Dr. Burnet Burnet, 
mounted the pulpit to read the declaration, all the canons K. 
and part of the congregation left the church, not to be pre- p. 527. 
ſent at the reading. On the other hand, few came to offer Echard, 
their ſervice to the prince, and the levy of three regiments 1 P. 91. 
of foot, for which he had granted commiſſions (), went 
on but ſlowly. Not but that in general the people of the 
country were inclined to the prince, and wiſhed well to 
his undertaking. But the memory of the ſeverities againſt 
the duke of Monmouth's adherents, was yet ſo recent, that 
cvery one feared to engage in a like enterprize, the ſucceſs 
whereof was uncertain. In ſhort, the prince remaining nine Keanet, 
days at Exeter, without being joined by any perſon of di- P. 528. 
ſtinction. It is even pretended that in a council of war, 
held at Exeter, he ſuffered it to be propoſed to him to reim- 
bark for Holland. But on the tenth day ſome of the principal I at laſt 
gentlemen of the ccuatry joined him. Among theſe was . 
Sir. Edward Seymour, by whoſe advice an aſſociation was men of the 
drawn, and ſigned by all perſons then. with the prince, or country. 
who afterwards repaired to him. It was likewiſe ſent to 2 * 

| | 1 | | Echard, 

d To the lord Mordaynt, Sir Echard, Tom, III. p. 611. III. P- 912. 
Join Gyife, and Sir Robert Peytan. | | 
| K 2 ſeveral 
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James II. ſeveral other parts of the kingdom, and ſigned by great num 


1688. be 


f 


"The aſſoci- ( 


ation. (c 
State Tracts. PR 
J. I. p. 87. 
Kennet, 


P. 528, 


cc 
cc 
64 


cc: 


cc 
cc 
6c 


rs, It was as follows: 


« We whoſe" names are hereunto ſubſcribed, who have 
now jointly with the prince of Orange, for the defence of 
the proteſtant religion, and for the maintaining the an- 
cient government, and the laws and liberties of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, do engage to Almighty God, to 
his highneſs the prince, and to one another, to ſtick firm 
to this cauſe, in the defence of it, and never to depart 
from it, till our religion, laws, and liberties are ſo far 
ſecured to us in a free parliament, that they ſhall no 


more be in danger of falling into Popery and flavery. And 
whereas we are engaged in this common cauſe under the 
protection of the prince of Orange, by which means his 


perſon is expoſed to danger, and to the curſed attempts of 
Papiſts, and other bloody men; we do therefore ſolemnly 
engage to God, and to one another, that if any ſuch at- 


tempt be made upon him, we will purſue not only thoſe 


that make it, but all their adherents, and all that we find 
in arms againſt us, with the uttermoſt ſeverity of a juſt 


revenge, to their utter ruin and deſtruction; and that the 
execution of any ſuch attempt (which God of his infinite 


mercy forbid) ſhall not divert us from proſecuting this 


© cauſe, which we do now undertake, but that it ſhall en- 


cc 


The prince 
marches to 


Saliſbury, 


an attempt ſhall deferve.” 


gage us to carry it on with all the rigour that ſo barbarous 


>» 


From this time the face of the prince of Orange's affairs, 


who left Exeter to march to Saliſbury, was entirely changed. 
Every day brought him 


perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 


Great Deſer- eſtates, or employments. The lord Colcheſter, ſon to earl 


tions in the 
king's army 


Rivers, a lieutenant in the life-guards, waited upon the 


\ Kennet, prince, accompanied by Mr. Wharton, colonel Godfrey, 
p. 528 John How, Eſq; four life-guard-men, and about threeſcore 
xs 1a. men more on horſeback. Theſe were followed by the earl 
Gait I of Abingdon, captain Clarges, Mr. Ruſſel, and *others. 
No 2400, But what was more material, the lord Cornbury, ſon to the 


ear] of Clarendon, colonel of dragoons, leaving Saliſbury, 
under pretence of an order from the king, to beat up one of 
the enemy's advanced poſts at Honiton, carried with him his 
own regiment, and thoſe of horie of Berwick, St. Albans, 
and Fenwick, and with the major part of them went over to 


the prince at Exeter, 45. 


Some jerjs About the ſame time the lord Delamere took arms in 


Pos pen e Cheſhire, and declared openly for the prince, inviting all his 
«cavcr, tenants to follow his example. The Lord lovelace was allo 
1 4 1 | march 
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marching to Exeter, with ſixty or ſeventy horſemen, but James II. 
paſſing thro' Cirenceſter, was made priſoner, by the militia 1688. 
of the county, after a warm ſkirmiſh, in which ten or twelve Cons 
men were killed on both ſides. JET 14444... State rats 

On the other hand, the two archbiſſiops, five biſhops, the Gl. 2 
dukes of Grafton and Ormond, the earls of Dorſet, Clare, mand of the 
Clarendon, Burlington, An-leſey, and Rocheſter, the lords king a par- 
Newport, Paget, Chandois, and Oſſulſton, meeting toge- Nenn: 
ther in London, drew up a petition, which was figned. at 14. p. 63. 
the biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe at Weſtminſter. The intent Cennet. 
of it was, to pray the king to call a free parliament, and Erg 
find ſome. expedient to ſatisfy the prince of Orange. The 
petition being delivered, and afterwards printed by the lords 
for their own vindication, this anſwer was returned from the 
king, which was allo publiſhed : “ My lords, what you aſk His aut, 
« of me, I moſt paſſionately deſire; and I promiſe upon the 
«. faith of a king, That I will have a parliament, and ſuch 
« an one as you alk for, as ſoon as ever the prince of Orange 
has quitted this realm: for how is it poſſible a parliament 
& ſhould de free in all its circumſtances, as you petition for, 
« while an enemy is in the kingdom, and can make a return 
&« of near an hundred voices?“ This anſwer was not ſatis- 
factory to the lords, who eaſily ſaw, that the king was far 
from deſiring a free parliament, nor would have any but of 
which he could be maſter, | SR 

Though the king ſtill put on a face of aſſurance, the de- He i; afraid 
ſertions in his army made him very uneaſy. He knew not of being de- 
what to reſolve, in the fear of ſome conſpiracy among the pf - 
officers to deliver him to the prince of Orange, if he ſhould Deas 
put himſelf at the head of the army. This was the reaſon Echard, 
of his ſtopping the march of his forces, artillery, and his own ne FS 
equipage. But in a council held on this occaſion, it was 
judged neceſfary for him to be as ſoon as poſſible with his 
army, in order to keep thoſe firm to their duty who were yet 
unreſolved. He therefore departed the 17th of November, Prepares to 
after having: recommended the care of the city to the lord- meet the 
mayor, and in a ſpeech to the officers about him, renewed ee! 
his promiſe of calling a parliament as ſoon as the prince of p. 529. 
Orange had quitted the kingdom: he told them, If they 
*+* defired any thing more, he was ready to grant it; but that 
« if, after all, any of them was deſirous to go over to the 
“ prince of Orange, he was willing to grant them paſles, 
and ſpare them the ſhame of deſerting their lawful ſove- 
5 reign.” But at the very time he ſeemed diſpoſed to give a 
general ſatisfaction, he left at Whitehall a counſel es per 
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James II. of five lords, all odious to the people, except the lord Go- 

1688. dolphin. The other four were, the wore pb the 

Wa) lords Arundel and Bellafis, bh known Papiſts ; and the 

lord Preſton, ſuſpecting of favouring Popery. It is ſaid, the 

king deſigned to leave there alſo his confeſſor, father Petre, 

but the jeſuit choſe rather to retire to France, | 

Arrives at The king arrived the 19th of November at Saliſbury, 

alibury. where the officers of the army, who were moſt devoted to 

him, paid him their complements, and expreſſed an abhor- 

Ts taken rence of lord Cronbury's deſection. At his arrival he was 

3 ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe, which encreaſed the next 

— day, as he was going to view part of his army, — — 

eight miles from Saliſbury. On the ſame, or the following 

day, moſt of the chief e applied themſelves to the earl 

of Feverſham their general, deſiring him to aſſure the king, 

A declara- That upon any occaſion they would be ready to ſpill the 

tion of the ©< laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice ; but yet they could 

1 not in conſcience fight againſt a prince, who was come 

Kennet, over with no other deſign, than to procure the calling of 

p. 529. a free parliament, for the ſecuring of their religion and 

2 1 liberties.” This declaration, at which the king was ex- 

l tremely ſurprized, ſhowed him that his army, which had 

been always his principal refuge, could not be relied on. 

The earl of Feverſham, ſtrongly ſuſpecting the lord Churchill 

(afterwards duke of Marlborough) one of the king's fa- 

vourites, lieutenant-general, captain of a troop of his life- 

guards, and gentleman of the bed-chamber, was very earneſt 

with the king to have him ſecured. But the king, whether 

he had no ſuch ſuſpicion, or feared it would occaſion a mu- 

tiny, would not follow his advice. However, the very next 

day the lord Churchill went over to the prince of Orange, 

accompanied by the duke of Grafton, colone! Berkley, four 

or five captains of his own regiment, and ſome other officers. 

Father Orleans inſinuates, that he had formed a deſign to 

deliver the king to the prince of Orange, which was pre- 

vented by his majeſty's bleeding at the noſe, at the time 

he intended to go and view his troops at Warminſter, the 

moſt advanced poſt of his army. But this accuſation is 

groundleſs and entirely deſtroyed by the reſpectful letter 

witten by that lord to the king, and which T therefore think 
proper to inſert here. . 


«STR, 
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fo James II- 
4 8 1 R, 2 1688. 
„INC E men are ſeldom quſpected of ſincerity, wùen! 
« they act contrary to their intereſts; and though my — 15 | 
« dutiful behaviour to your majeſty in the worſt of times, ig © 
« (for which I acknowledge my poor ſervices much over- Deſert, 
« paid) may not be ſufficient to incline you to a Charitable p: 88. 
interpretation of my actions; yet I hope the great 5 2 
« yantage I enjoy under your majeſty, which I can never 
expect in any other change of government, may rea- 
« ſonably convince your majeſty, and the world, that I am 
« acted by a higher principle, when I offered that vio- 
« lence to my inclination and. intereſt, as to defert your 
« majeſty at a time when your affairs ſeem to challenge the 
« {trifteſt obedience from all your ſubjects, much more 
«* from one who lies under the greateſt perſonal obligations 
« imaginable, to your majeſty. This, Sir, could proceed 
from nothing but the inviolable dictates of my conſcience, 
« and a neceſſary concern for my religion, which no good 
« can oppoſe, and with which I am inſtructed, nothing 
„ ought to come in competition. Heaven knows, with 
« what partiality my dutiful opinion of your majeſty hath 
© hitherto repreſented thoſe unhappy deſigns, which incon - 
e ſiderate and ſelf intereſted men have framed againſt your 
% majeſty's true intereſt, and the Proteſtant religion. But 
as I can no longer join with ſuch, to give a pretence by 
“ conqueſt, to bring them to effect; ſo] will always, with 
the hazard of my life and fortune (ſo much your majeſty's 
* due) endeavour to preſerve your royal perſon and lawful 
rights, with all the tender concern, and dutiful reſpect 
te that become, | 

Yours, &c. 


” 


This letter is a clear evidence, that nothing was farther 
from the lord Churchill's thoughts, than to deliver the king 
to the prince of Orange. | 
The lord Churchill's defection quite ſunk the king's ſpirits, The king 
Who from this time ſaw not on whom he could rely. So, returns to 
no longer daring to venture his perion with his army, he left 12 | 
daliſbury, and returned to London with a precipitation like a Defert, 
fight. Before his departure, he publiſhed a proclamation, Kenner 
„ promitiag a free and abſolute pardon to all his ſubjects Offers « 
* who had taken up arms, and joined with the prince of fardon. 
„Orange, provided they quitted and deſerted him within og 
* the ſpace of twenty days.” But this proclamation had no : 

4 Rn effect. 
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James II. effect. In his return, he met with a greater mortification, 
1688. in the defection of the prince of Denmark his ſan-in-law, 
L—— who leaving him at Andor. went off to the prince of 
33 Orange with the Duke of Ormond, Sir George Hewet, 
ee him. and others. That prince wrote a very reſpectful letter to 
Kennet, the king, in vindication of his conduct, wherein he grounds 
Lege, the defection chiefly on his concern for the Procellune re- 
chard. 3 es 4 th 11: T 
ligion, which the king had openly declared to deſtroy, 
not only in England, but in all Europe, by his ſtrict union 
with France. de, ITE i IR 5 
Mean time, the prince of Orange having left Exeter, was 
advanced to Sherburn, from whence it was in his power to 
> march to Saliſbury or Briſtol, according to the reſolutions 
1. 359 taken by the king. The king had an army fo ſuperior to 
that of the prince in number, that had he marched direct; 
to the prince, and attacked him, he would, doubtleſs have 
very much diſtreſſed him. It is not likely the prince would 
have ventured a battle, but on the king's advancing, would 
probably have retired to Briitol, in expectation of a more ge- 
neral defection in the king's army. Such a defection was 
juſtly expected, according to all the, advices of thoſe who 
came to join him, Wherefore, it is very unlikely that he 
would have riſxed an advantage, of which he was almoſt 
aſtured, by a battle, the ſucceſs whereof would have been 
doubtful. I remember a report then in the prince's army, 
that the marihal de Schomberg being told, the king was ad- 
vancing to give battle, the marſha] caldly anſwered, ** If we 
„think proper.” But upon hearing that the king was re- 
turned to London, and his army retiring to Reading, the 
and to Sa- prince marched to Saliſbury, and made a public entry into 
Reber. that city, amidſt the acclamations of the people. During his 
march, there was a {mall ſkirmiſh between two parties of 
| the armies, in which that of the prince, though very inferior 
in number, defended themſelves with fo much bravery, that 
the enemy had no reaſon to boaſt of the advantage, the loſs 
being almoſt equal on both ſides e. | 
The king The deſertion of his principal officers was not the only 
e ng We cauſe of the king's mortal fears. Scarce a day paſſed, but 
ceſſion of ill what brought him fome difagreeable news from different 


The prince 
Mes to 


3 parts of the kingdom. The car! of Bath had made himſelf 
111. p 918. maſter ci Plymouth, where the Dutch fleet lay ſecure, The 
920, 


© This ſkirmiſh was on November and grenadiers of the king's ; and 
20, at Wincanton, between a detach twenty-five men of the prince © 
Meut of event) ho ſe and flit, giigogns Oranges, Kennet, p. 530 


earl 


| 
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earl of Shrewſbury, and Sir John Guiſe had, with: the aſſiſt James II. 
ance of the inhabitants, forced the dukegof Beaufort to ſur- 1688, 
render the important city of Briſtok .'Fbe earl, of Devonſhire, Coonynnd 
at the head of a great number of Derbyſhire gentlemen, had Nov. 20. 


declared for a free parliament, agreeable to the prince's de- 
claration. The earl of Danby had ſecured Vork, and having 
diſarmed and turned out all the Papiſts, (who, under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of: Newcaſtle, ſtood up for the king) de- 
clared for a free parliament. The town of Berwick ſoon fol- 
jowed the example of Vork, and the gentlemen of Notting- 
hamſhire had done the ſame. Colonel Copley, deputy- 
governor of Hull, ſurprized that town, and made the lord 
Langdale, the Popiſh governor, priſoner... The duke of So- 
merſet and the earl of Oxford, came to offer their ſervice to 
the prince of Orange. The duke of Ormond entered Oxford 
without reſiſtance, and cauſed the prince's declaration to be 
read there. In fine, the king heard, that five commiſſioners 
from Scotland, among whom were the duke of Queenſbury, 
and the lord of Belcarris, were coming to London, to, de- 


mand a free parliament in that kingdom. But the king's The princeſs 
greateſt affliction was, to ſee himſelf. forſaken by his own H 
daughter, the princeſs of Denmark, who had privately with- Kennet, 


drawn from Whitehall, being attended by the biſhop of Lon- p. 537. 


don, mounted and armed, and retired to Nottin 


Burnet, ' 
cham, from , 
S p. 792. 


- whence ſhe was conducted to the prince her huſband at Ox- FEahard. 
ford. Some days before, it was reported, that the queen had III. p. 920. 


treated her veay rudely, and proceeded ſo far as to ſtrike her. 
This ſo incenſed the people, that as ſoon as ſhe found ſhe 
appeared not at Whitehall, they offered to tear all the Romiſh 
party in pieces, upon a ſurmiſe of her being murdered, or 
confined, but on the news of her being in ſafety, they were 


appeafed. At her going off, ſhe writ the following letter to 
the queens » . x 


© MADAM, 


1 1 Beg your pardon, if I am fo deeply afflicted with the The princefs 
A ſurprizing news of the prince's being gone, as not to of —_— 
ebe able to ſee you, but to leave this paper to expreſs my Hg 
humble duty to the king and your ſelf; and to let you queen. 
know that I am gone to abſent myſelf, to avoid the king's Kennet, 


** dilpleaſure, which I am not able to bear, either againſt the Echard, 


prince or myſelf; and I ſhall ſtay at fo great a diſtance, as 
not to return before I hear the happy news of a reconcile- 
ment. And as I am confident the prince did not leave the 
king with any other deſign, than to ule all poſſible mans | 

: te or 
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James II.“ for his preſervation ; ſo I hope, you will do me the juſtice 
1688. to believe, that I am not capable of following him for any 
other end. Never was any one in ſuch an unhappy condi- 
<« tion, ſo divided between ty and affection to a father and 

« a huſband; therefore I know not what to do, but to follow 
< one to preſerve the other. I ſee the general falling off of 

<« the nobility and gentry, who avow to have no other end, 

<< than to prevail with the king to ſecure their religion, which 
& they ſaw ſo much in danger, by the violent counſels of the 
* prieſts; who, to promote their own religion, did not care 
„to what danger they expoſed the king. I am fully per- 
<< ſuaded, that the prince of Orange deſigns the king's ſafety 

<< and' preſervation, and hope all things may be compoſed 
without more bloodſhed, by calling of a parliament. God 
<c grant a happy end to theſe troubles, that the king's reign 
© may be proſperous, and that I may ſhortly meet you in 
cc perfect peace and ſafety : till when, let me beg you to 
continue the ſame favourable opinion that you hitherto had 

6 f,. | Your &c. 


King James From what has been ſaid it appears, that the defection was 
— almoſt univerſal, and not confined to the court and the army. 
Jors, - It is inconceivable, that the king ſhould not have foreſeen it, 
or ſhould have fo ill an opinion of the Engliſh, as to think, 
they would quietly ſuffer their laws and religion to be de- 
ſtroyed: that they ſhould imagine, the giving a man a com- 
miſſion in his army, and obliging him to take the oath of al- 
legiance, ſhould free him from, or at leaſt make him forget 
his duty to God and his country. But it muſt be remembered, 
what the princeſs of Denmark inſinuated to the queen, that 
the king's counſellors cared not to what danger they expoſed 
him. In making him the inſtrument to execute their deſigns, 
they no farther regarded his perſon, than as it ſerved to eſta- 
bliſh their religion, in which they could not ſucceed without 
rendering him abſolute, and James imprudently fell into the 
"nt charac. ſnare. Herein may be obſerved, the difference between 
ter of Charles II. and James II. The firſt was always ſenſible, 
Charles II. that the zealous promoters of abſolute power intended 
| and ame-. hig grandeur only as a means to accompliſh other pro- 
| jets. Wherefore, when he ſaw himſelf engaged in very 
dangerous courſes, he forſook them as well as he could, and 

left his counſellors, his miniſters, and even his own brother 

in the danger. This was his frequent practice, and he thereby 
bequeathed to the duke his brother, the difficulty and peril of 

a contrary method. But James II. in purſuing a directly 2 

piſite 
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poſite courſe to that of Charles, gave himſelf up entirely to James II. 
the counſels of thoſe, who to attain their on ends, re- 1688. 
guarded not to what danger they expoſed him by their violent 
proceedings, |! 7 e t ee 15 eee TYP way 

Be this as it will, the king, at the time I am fpeaking off, — 4. 
was plunged in a gulph of difficulties, without perceiving any culties. 
way to eſcape. The queen was diſmayed, and her conſterna- Kennet, 
tion inexpreſſible. Father Petre was: retired into France, un-. 5*9* 
der the protection of the lord Waldgrave, ſent thither in the 
room of Skelton. The violent counſels of Jefferies were now 
unſeaſonable. The Popiſh counſellors, ſeeing all their mea- 
ſures broken, took care to ſhelter themſelves. from the im- 
pending ſtorm, to which they left the king expoſed. In ſhort 
Mr. Barillon, the French ambaſſador, and Monſieur de Lau- 
ſun, then in London, vented themſelves in fruitleſs reproaches 
on the king, for refuſing the aſſiſtance offered by France, Conſults the 
without directing him how to repair that error. In this ex- Proteſtant 
treme diſtreſs (more eaſy to be imagined than deſcribed) his — 
ſole refuge was to turn to the Proteſtant peers, whoſe coun- p. 532. 
{els he had before rejected, whom he had deprived of their f. p. 921. 
employmients, and, in, a word, treated as enemies. He there: Burner, 
fore aſſembled all the peers, ſpiritual and temporal, that were p. 794+ 
in London, The number indeed was but ſmall, there being 
many with the prince of Orange, or in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom for his ſervice. When they were met, he 
prayed their advice concerning their preſent exigencies. On 
this occaſion he had the mortification to hear a long enume- 
ration of all his unwarrantable proceedings, ſince his acceſ-— 
ſion to the throne, and particularly his violent meaſures to 
deſtroy the Proteſtant religion, and ſubvert the liberties of 
England. Theſe, it was ſaid, had occaſioned. the dangerous 
ſymptoms that now appeared in the body politic, and for 
which there was no other remedy than a free parliament.  _ 
The neceſſity therefore was repreſented to his majeſty, 1. Of = 5 
granting a general pardon to all thoſe who either came over 
with the prince of Orange, or had joined him ſince his land- 
ng. 2, Of deguting ſome lords to his highneſs to treat 
with him about a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to endeavour. to 
bring matters to an accommodation. And laſtly, Of turning 
all Papiſts immediately out of their employments, to convince 
the world, that his majeſty acted with ſincerity. | 

The king took that night to conſider of the advice, and the. The king 
next day declared in council, that he was reſolved to call a ilfe 
free parliament, that ſhould meet the 15th of January next free parlia- 
enſuing, Accordingly, the chancellor was ordered to iſſue ment. 

1 out 
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James II. out the writs. Then he publiſned a proclamation in which 

1688. he declared, that all his ſubjects ſhould have free liberty to 

— - cl, and all the peers, and ſuch as ſhould be elected mem- 

Kennet, bers of the houſe of commons, ſhould have full liberty and 

1 — freedom to ſerve and ſit in parliament, notwithſtanding they 

tion for that had taken up arms, or committed any act of hoſtility, or been 

E any way aiding or aſſiſting therein. He likewiſe declared 

Gal, in council his intention of ſending commiſſioners to treat with 

| No. 2406, the prince of Orange: but as to that part of the advice rela- 

Nov. 26, ting to the Roman Catholics, his majeſty only ſaid, “ He 

would leave that matter to be debated in parliament,” 

However, Sir Edward Hales, a Papiſt, and lieutenant of the 

Tower, having been obnoxious to the city of London, by 

threatning to bombard it, was diſplaced, and colonel Skel- 

ton put in his room. Ati be = | 

Commiſ- * The commiſſioners nominated by the king to treat with 

_—_— — the prince of Orange, were the marquis of Hallifax, the earl 

the prince Of Nottingham, and the lord Godolphin. They left London 

of Orange. the ſecond of December, and on their way met with paſſes 

from the prince. ay bathe : 

oder Act the ſame time appeared a printed paper at London and 

publiſhed in Other places, called, The Third declaration of the prince 

the name of „ of Orange,” dated the 28th of November. It was penned 

— prince of by a private, and ſtill unknown, hand, who had the boldneſs 
range. ; > 6 - . 7 . 

State TraQs, to put the prince's name to it, and diſperſe it thro' the king- 

T. I. p. 84. dom *. Amongſt other things he made the prince ſay, 

rege . That he would offer no violence to any but in his own ne- 

ow ceſſary defence, ſo he would not ſuffer any injury to be done 

to the perſon, even of any Papiſt, provided he was found in 

ſuch place, and condition, and circumſtance, as the law te- 

quired. | But he declared, that all Papiſts, who ſhould be 

found in open arms, or in any office civil or military, con- 

trary to the known laws of the land, ſhould be treated by 

him and his forces, not as gentlemen and ſoldiers, but as rob- 

bers, free-booter's,. and banditti's : ſo ſhall all perſons fqund 

any ways aiding or afliſting to them: That whereas he was 

certainly informed, that great numbers of armed Papiſts had 

of. late reſorted to London and Weſtminſter, and parts aja- 

cent, not ſo much, he had reaſon to ſuſpect, for their own 

ſecurity, as out of a wicked deſign to make ſome deſperate at. 

tempt upon the ſaid cities and their inhabitants, he theretore 

required all magiſtrates and officers, civil and military, to di 


(+) Hugh Speke has owned himſelf the author of it. Secret, Hiſt, of tht 
Revolut, ver 
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arm and ſecure them, that all power of doing miſchief might James IL 
be taken from them: That thoſe magiſtrates or others, who 1688. 
ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt him, to execute vigorouſly what he re- 
quired of them, ſhould be eſteemed the moſt criminal and in- 

famous of all men: betrayers of their religion, laws, and 
country, of whom he would require the life of every ſingle 
Proteſtant that ſhould periſh, and every houſe: that ſhould be 

burnt or deſtroyed, by their treachery and cowardice. 

This declaration, . publiſhed in the prince's name, though Echara, 
it was difowned by him, finiſhed the confuſion of the Papiſts ; II. p. 924+ 
and the more, as ſeveral juſtices of peace cauſed to be pub- ' - 
liſhed, not imagining that any private man would have had 
the boldneſs to undertake ſuch a thing. From this time the 
Popiſh party were reduced ſo low, that they durſt not hold 
up their heads. An Hue and Cry after father Petre.“ 
was publickly cried and fold in the ſtreets, notwithſtanding 
he was a privy-counſellor. A legal accuſation againſt the earl 
of Saliſbury, „“ For infringing the moſt ſacred laws of the 
« kingdom by turning Papiſt,” was preferred to the grand 
jury of Middleſex, who found the ſame, * 

The 6th of December, the three commiſſioners by an ex- The Popith 
preſs acquainted the king, That they were to meet the party fins 
« prince of Orange that night at Ameſbury.” But the next non IB 
day they informed his majeſty, “ That his highneis had 3 : 
made a new appointment to meet them at Hungerford, Ibid. 
and had ſent to them the earls of Clarendon and Oxford, 
to deſire them to make their propoſals in writing.” This 
meſſage ſurprized the king, chiefly becauſe the prince had de- 
puted the carl of Oxford, who had never been concerned in 
any public aftair, and the earl of Clarendon was mortal ene- 
my of the marquis of Hallifax. He inferred from thence, the 
prince's unwillingneſs to come to any accommodation. For 
this cauſe, Barillon and Lauſun earneſtly preſſed the king, to 
ſecure himſelf, the queen, and the prince of Wales, by a 
timely receſs from the nation. But he was willing ſtill to 
wait for the ſucceſs of the negociation with the prince of 
Orange. 

The ſubſtance of the propoſals delivered by the king's com- The king's 
miſſioners to the prince was, That the king obſerving that Propoſitions 
*.all the cauſes of complaint, alledzed by his highnels, _ 

e ſeemed to be referred to a free parliament, he had iſſued State Trac. 
his writs for calling one “. That he had ſent commiſ- T. I. p. 36 


Kennet, 

5 8 | 1 | p. 534. 

() He had indeed called a parliament, but the writs were not yet ſent down E hard. 
apln, | III. p. G26. 
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James II. * ſioners to his highneſs for adjuſting all matters relating to 
1688. © the freedom of elections, and ſecurity of the parliament; 
3 and, in order to that, propoſed, that the reſpective armie; 
“ might be kept at ſuch a diſtance from London.” 
The prince, who was then marching towards London, re- 
turned no anſwer to theſe propoſals, but the next day, with 
the advice of the lords and gentlemen aſſembled with him, he 
put the following propoſitions into the hands of the king's 
cCommiſſioners. 4 24 
The 8 « I. That all the Papiſts, and al! ſuch perſons as are not 
rroroas. 4c qualified by law, be diſarmed, diſbanded, and removed 
„ from all employments, civil and military, | 
II. That all proclamations that reflect upon us be recal- 
© led; and that if any perſons, for having aſſiſted us, have 
been committed, that they be forthwith ſet at liberty. 
III. That for the ſecurity and ſafety of the city of Lon- 
< don, the cuſtody and government of the Tower, be im- 
«© mediately put into the hands of the city. | 
« IV. That if his Majeſty ſhall think fit to be in London, 
« during the ſitting of the parliament, that we may be there 
« alſo, with equal number of guards: and if his majeſty ſhall 
<< pleaſe to be in any place from London, whatever diſtance 
„he thinks fit, that we may be at a place of the ſame di- 
« ſtance; and that the reſpective armies be from London 
thirty miles: and that no further forces be brought into 
the kingdom. 
„V. That for the ſecurity of the city of London, and 
& their trade, Tilbury fort be put into the hands of the {aid 
66 city. 
« VI. That a ſufficient part of the public revenue be al- 
* ſigned to us for the ſupport and maintenance of our troops, 
until the fitting of a free parliament. | | 
„VII. That to prevent the landing of the French, or 
bother foreign troops, Portimouth may be put into ſuch 
: % hands, as by his majeſty and us ſhall be agreed on.“ 
je mode- Theſe propoſals were ſo reaſonable, that the king himſelf 
owned by could not help owning, © They were better than he expect- 
the king. „ ed.” Indeed, the prince of Orange ever adhered to his 
xg declaration, in which he only demanded entire freedom for 
3 the parliament, and a ſufficient ſecurity for the city of Lon- 
III. p. 924. don, without ſtipulating any other advantage for himſelf than 
the maintenance of his army, till the fitting of the parliament, 
for about ſix weeks. As the king could no longer hope to 
execute his firſt deſigns, it ſeems that nothing could be more 


adyantageous to him in his preſent ſituation, deſerted by al 
| an 
| bl 
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and not knowing which way to turn, than to be freed from James II. 
his difficulties, by reſtoring things to their ancient and natu- 1688. 
ral ſtate. Had he diſcovered a willingneſs to embrace theſe 
propoſals, probably, the parliament would have aſked no 
more of him than the eſtabliſhment of their religion and 
laws, fo as not to be eaſily ſhaken, and he might have kept 
his crown, tho' perhaps with ſome diminution of the rights 
claimed by himſelf, his brother, father, and grandfather. 
This cannot be ſaid to be a hard condition, conſidering how 
he had governed, and the preſent fituation of his affairs. He 
even ſeemed at firſt diſpoſed to accept theſe propo'als, and re- Who calls 
fer to the next parliament the deciſions of all differences, fince \ 22%” 
that very day he called an extraordinary council of all the council. 
lords that were in town. As it was plain, he would be Echard. 
adviſed to accept the propoſals by all the lords, it could ä 
hardly be doubted, that he had ſuch an intention, and only Which is 
called the council for form-fake. It is not known what pal- ordered to 
fed in it, but only that the fame council was ordered to meet 2 
the next morning, to give their farther advice upon the exe- 
gency of affairs, Before the council broke up, the king, 
addreſſed himſelf to the duke of Bedford, ſaid, My lord, 
« you are a good man, and have a great influence: you can 
« do much for me at this time.” To which the duke re- 
plied. I am an old man and can do but little;” then ad- 
ded with a deep figh, I had once a fon, that could now 
«© have been very-ſerviceable to your majefty.” This was 
ment of the lord Ruffel, beheaded in the late reign, who was 
ſacrificed to the vengeance of the king, then duke of York. 
The king was ſtruck dumb with this anſwer, ſo that he could 
make no reply. 

Every thing feemed to promiſe an accommodation, and it The king 
was not doubted, but the next day ſome reſolution would be ſuffers him- 
taken for the peace and ſecurity of the kingdom. But that 2 
ſame night the king, as 'tis ſuppoſed, conſulted with ſome of his Popith 
his Popiſh counſellors, whoſe intereſted advice overthrew all counſellors. 
theſe flattering expectations. Theſe counſellors eaſily per- a, 
ceived, what they were to expect from a free parliament. It Burnet, 
was manifeſt, nothing could free the king from his preſent ?- 795- 
difficulties, but the delivering up the Popiſh religion to the 
reſentments of the Proteſtants, and the paſſing ſuch acts as 
would hinder its being ever eſtabliſhed in England. They 
therefore thought it more advantageous to their religion, that 
the king ſhould preſerve all his pretenſions, though unable to 
ſupport them, than ſacrifice them to the parliament. To 
that end, they adviſed him to withdraw into France. They 


repre- 
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James II. repreſented, how diſhonourable it would be to retract what he 
1688. had done, how prejudicial to the Catholic religion, to be for- 
e to give his aſſent to ſuch acts of parliament as would tend 
only to render its eſtabliſhment impracticable. That the Ca- 
tholics would be entirely deſtitute of any reſource, whereas b 
preſerving his rights, .he might hope to. be reſtored by the 
arms of France, and finiſh the work ſo gloriouſly begun. In 
a word, by this intereſted counſel, they clearly diſcovered, if 
the king had been willing or able to perceive it, that not his 
perſon, but their religion was the ſole object of their concern, 
who are al, In fine, to give more weight to their reaſons, they inſtilled 
fiſted by che into the queen ſuch apprehenſions, as made her uſe all her in- 
queen. |; : | | | ' 
Burnet, fluence with the king, to engage him to do as he was adviſed, 
P-795- They told her, the parliament would be far from being fa- 
vourable to the king and herſelf : and being both ſuſpected, 
and even openly accuſed in the prince of Orange's declaration, 
of impoſing an heir upon the crown, it was very apparent, 
the parliament, to favour the princeſs of Orange, would declare 
the prince of Wales ſuperſtitious : that perhaps ſhe herſelf 
would be accuſed by the fact, ſince it was not ſcrupled to im- 
peach the queen, her mother-in-law, for matters much leſs 
important : that a ſhort exile with a powerful and generous 
prince, who was able to reſtore them, was preferable to living 
in their own kingdom, with only the ſhadow of ſovereignty, 
in diſhonour, indigence, and in dependence upon thoſe whom 
She refolves they ought to command. Theſe conſiderations, ſupported, 
Fünce. as it is pretended, by Barillon and Lauſun, made ſuch an im- 
Kennet, preiſion upon the queen, that ſhe reſolved to retire into France 
p. 532 With the prince of Wales, after a poſitive promiſe from the 
king, that he would follow her with all convenient ſpeed. 
and accord- Purſuant to this reſolution, in the night between the th 
ny oe and 10th of December, the queen in diſguiſe croſſed the 
Echard, Thames to Lambeth in an open boat, expoſed to wind and 
p. 928. rain, At Lambeth, under the walls of a church ſhe waited 
till a coach could be got ready in the next inn. She went 
from thence to Graveſend, where ſhe embarked with the 
prince of Wales on a ſmall veſſel, which conveyed them 
ſafely to Calais. From thence they went to Verſailles, where 
ſhe was received by the king of France with great marks of 
affection, which was ſome alleviation to her melancholy [1 
tuation. $ . | | 
The king The king being fully determined to follow the queen, 
lollous per waited but one day to execute his deſign. The night between 
the 1oth and 11th of December, in a plain ſuit, and a bob 
wiz, he took water at Whitehall, accompanied only 85 


dir Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and Abbadie a Frenchman, James II. 


page of the back-ſtairs, without acquainting any other with 1688. 
his intention. If the manner in which this monarch intended 
to leave his dominions is impartially conſidered, it will hardly Hiſt. of De- 
be denied, that this was an entire deſertion of them, and a 2 N. 88. 
: : , . . . . chard 

putting of his ſubjects into the ſtate in which nature dictates III. p. 528. 
to men, to provide for their own ſafety. Firſt, he fled with- Burnett. 
out being purſued, and without any cauſe to fear, either for gs 2h 
his life or liberty. So that it is manifeſt, his conſcience ſug- 28 
geſted evils to him, which were never intended. Secondly, | 
He fled without any proviſion for the government of the king- 
dom. From this conduct it was afterwards inferred, that he 
abandoned his ſubjects in a perfect anarchy, and thereby au- 
thorized them to chuſe what form of government they pleaſed, 
or to elect another king. "Thirdly, by his flight he violated 
the promiſe ſo ſolemnly made in his proclamation of calling 
a parliament. Fourthly, before he went off, he writ to the Kenner, 
earl of Feverſham to diſband the army, without any care of p. 532. 
their pay, probably, on purpoſe to cauſe diſturbances in the * 
kingdom, by the diſcontents of the officers and ſoldlers. Bris,” © 
Fifthly, he ordered all the writs to be burnt, that were not p. 796. 
ſent out, for eleQing the parliament, imagining, doubtlets, 
that after his departure, it would not be poſſible to aſſemble 
a parliament, which by the laws could only be called by the 
king. Sixthly, when he took water, he threw the great- 
ſeal into the Thames, that nothing might be legally done in 
his abſence. If this may not be called a real deſertion of his 
kingdom, it will be difficult to give a name to ſuch pro- 
ceedings. | | 

As ſoon as the king's flight was known, a general conſter- The lords in 
nation enſued, moſt people being ignorant how they were to Wo 
behave on ſo extraordinary an occaſion. However, about Guildhall. 
thirty ſpiritual and temporal lords met at Guildhall, and ſent Decemb. 11. 
for the lord-mayor and aldermen. After a ſhort conſultation, Ons 
it was reſolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, and ſend Echard, | 
deputies to him, with this reſolution ſigned by the whole aſ- III. p. 930. 
ſembly. Then they ſent for colonel Skelton, lieutenant of ry 
the Tower, of whom they demanded the keys, which he p. 88. 
willingly reſigning, they were given to the lord Lucas. Pre- Ihe prince 
(ently after, the common-council of the city ſent deputies rags, 
to the prince, with an addreſs, imploring his protection, and tas cem- 


praying him to honour the city with his preſence. | on ww 
- Cl ; 
© Sir Robert Clapton, Sir Baſil Firchrace, Sir William Ruſſel, and Charles 
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Though, upon the king's flight, the militia of London and 


1688. Weſtminſter were immediately up in arms, they could not 
prevent the mob from aſſembling and committing ſome diſ. 


An inſur- 
rect ion of 
the mob. 
Echard, 
UI. p. 932. 


Chancellor 
* 
eized and 
ill uſed by 
the rabble, 
Dec. 12. 
Ibid. 
Kennet, 
P. 535 
Sent to the 
Tower, 


where he 
cs. 


The earl of 
Feverſham 
diſbands his 
army. 
Kennet, 

P. 534. 
Echard, 


III. p. 933. 


orders. They confined their rage chiefly to the maſs-houſes 
erected by the king in the city and ſuburbs, which they de- 


moliſhed entirely, and made bonfires with the materials. And 


as there were alſo chapels in the houſes of ambaſſadors, thoſe 
of the Spaniſh and Florentine ambaſſadors were rifled, before 
a ſtop could be put to the diſorder. In the firſt of theſe 
chapels the principal court-Papiſts had conveyed all their 
valuable effects, and this probably was the chief cauſe of the 
pillage. The houſes of the other ambaſſadors were preſerved, 
by the great care of ſome lords. The two miniſters of 
Spain and Florence were a'terwards largely recompenſed for 
their loſſes d. 2 

During theſe diſorders of the mob, chancellor Jefferies, 
diſguiſed in a ſeaman's habit, in order to eſcape in a veſſel 
freighted for Hamburgh, was diſcovered © as he was look- 
ing out of the window of the houſe where he had concealed 
himſelf. He was immediately ſeized by the mob, and, after 
many indignities put upon him, carried before the lord-mayor, 
who declined meddling with him. But the chancellor ſeeing 


_ himſelf in the hands of an enraged mob, which threatened to 


tear him in pieces, deſired that he might be ſent to the Tower, 
which at laſt was granted him, not as a favour, but in hopes 
of ſeeing him ſhortly conducted from thence to the gallows. 
It is pretended, he offered to diſcover many ſecrets, and for 
that reaſon, was kept ſome time in priſon, till the affairs of 
the government ſhould be ſettled. But he died in that inter- 
val, by the blows. he had received, according to ſome ; by 


drinking ſpirituous liquors, according to others; and as ſome 


pretend, of the ſtone. Never man had better deſerved a pub- 
lic puniſhment, as an atonement for all the miſchiefs done to 
his country, and for all the blood ſpilt by his means. | 

Mean time, the earl of Fevertham, after having commu- 
nicated the king's letter to the principal officers, diſmiſſed the 
army, and gave notice of it by a trumpet to the prince of 
Orange, who returned no anſwer. This made it thought the 
prince did not approve of his conduct. And indeed it ſeems, 
that in ſuch a juncture, if he was unwilling to pay ſo much 
deference to the prince, as to communicate to him tke order 


b The Spaniſh ambaſſador had ſeven- c By a clerk in chancery, that acci- 
teen thouſand pounds for his loſſes, Buck- dentally paſſed by, Kennet, p. 535 
ingham's Account of the Revolution, p. 16. 


before 
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before it was executed, he ſhould not have done it, at leaſt James II. 
without the advice of the lords aſſembled at London, who in 1688. 
the preſent Rate of the kingdom had a right to interpoſe in the =—y 
vernment, Accordingly, his conduct was greatly blamed ; A panic 
and this fault was the more taken notice of, as it occaſioned berror ſeizes 
an alarm which threw the city and country into the utmoſt — 1 5 
conſternation. Some Iriſh ſoldiers of the diſbanded troops, thence is 
finding themſelves moneyleſs, and incapable of ſubſiſting in a 3 
country where they were ſo generally hated, refolved to keep EB eng 
eels from ſtarving, by forcibly entering a country- Hif. of 
houſe. Whereupon a man of the neighbourhood runs di- N N 
rectly to London, crying, as he paſſed, ** That the Iriſh REES 
« were up, aud marching to London, firing of houſes, and 
e putting wan, woman, and child, to the ſword.” The 
news immediately flew through the city, and cauſed a ſtrange 
panic fear. This report, as it went along, ſo gathered, 
that the terror was increaſed. The city was in alarm all 
night, expecting every moment the arrival of the Iriſn. Some 
prepared for flight, others ran tq arms, not a window in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, but what was illuminated. From Lon- 
don the conſternation ſpread through the whole kingdom, to 
that in the remote parts, where people had more time to con- 
fider what was to be done, a reſolution was taken, in caſe 
the news ſhould be true, of deſtroying all the Iriſn, and Pa- 
piſts in England. Happily this terror vaniſhed in London as 
as the real cauſe of it was known. 
Mlean time, the prince of Orange being advanced as far as The prineg 
Henley, and fearing the diſorders which might be committed . Ofen 
by a diſbanded army, publiſhed a ſhort declaration, requiring the kinay- 
all colonels to call together the ſeveral officers and ſoldiers of army. 
their reſpective regiments, in ſuch places as they ſhould think 23 
convenient, and there to keep them in good order and diſci- p. 335. 
pline, till farther orders. This declaration was followed by Echard, 
another of the lords aſſembled at London, to the ſame effect, PEERS * 
with an additional promiſe of ſubſiſtence, till they ſhould be purſue the 
otherwiſe provided for, to all officers and ſoldiers who ſhould fame deſign. 
obey, and deliver up their arms to perſons appointed to re- 
celve them. Beſides this, all magiſtrates were required to 
apprehend, and ſeize, all ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould not repair 
4 Va reſpective bodies, and to deal with them as vaga- 
bonds. 
All theſe things were tranſacted, in the belief, that the The king 
king had left the nation; and indeed he was gone from e Tr 
hitehall with that intention. He was got as far as a little wage, Ne 
place near F everſham, and had even embarked in a ſmall veſ- Feverſham. 
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ſel that was to carry him to a frigate, ready to tranſport him 


to France. 'Fhis_ veſſel, not being able to ſail immediately, 


by reaſon of a tempeſtuous wind, Sir Edward Hales,” one of 


Kennet, 
b. 535. 
Burnet, 


p. 796. 


the king's attendants, ſent his footman to the Poſt- office at 
Feverſham. His livery was Khown by a man, who told ſome 
others, that Sir Edward was not far off. The footman was 


followed to the river-fide,, and ſeen to make figns'to ſome 


people on board a bark ; whereupon the fiſhermen, and other 
perſons of Feverſham, immediately boarded the veſſel where 
the king was. Sir Edward was ſoon known, agd the king 
being taken for his chaplain, had many indignities put upon 


him. Then, ſearching him, they found four hundred gui- 


Returns to 
London, 
Kenner, 

P. 536. 
Echard, 
III. p. 935. 


Burnet, 


5. 799» 


met, p. 536. 


neas, and ſeveral valuable ſeals and jewels, which they took 


from him. Amongſt the people who crouded into the ſhip, 


there happened to be a conſtable who knew the king, and 
throwing himſelf at his feet, begged him to forgive the rude- 
neſs of the-mob, and ordered reſtitution to be made of what 
had been taken from him. The king received the jewels and 
the ſeals, but gave the four hundred guineas among them. 
After this, he defired to be gone, but the people, by a ſort 
of violence conducted him to a public inn in the town. Here 
he ſent for the earl of Winchelſea, lord-lieutenant of the 
county, who prevailed with him not to leave the kingdom, 
but to return towards London. aa ok ag ana 

This news being brought to London, produced various ef- 
fects. Some wiſhed the king had never been ſtopt; others 
were glad of an opportunity to convince him, there was never 


any ill deſign againſt his perſon. The lords and the magi- 


ſtrates of London, who had made ſuch advances towards the 
prince of Orange, were confounded at their haſte, and were 
under ſome fear, in caſe the ſtate of affairs ſhould be altered. 
At laſt, the lords aſſembling, thought proper to appoint four 
of their body to wait on the king, with an invitation to 
return to Whitehall, and with aſſurances of being received 
with all due reſpect; and coaches were immediately ſent to 
bring him. At the ſame time, an expreſs was diſpatched to 


the prince of Orange, to acquaint him that the king was ſtill 
in the nation. The prince, who was come as far as Wind- 


ſor, was not a little ſurprized at the news. He was march- 
ing to London to ſcttle with' the lords, by whom he was ex- 
pected, the affairs of the nation, in the ſuppoſition that the 
king had left'it. But his majeſty's return threw the prince 


d The earls of Middleton, Ayleſbury, Yarmouth, and Feverſkam, Ken- 


into 
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into great perplexity, and of courſe would oblige him to take James II. 
other meaſures. Nevertheleſs, as the king had no army, and 1688. 
by his haſty flight, had entirely forfeited the confidence of all Gyn 
his friends, and the eſteem of his enemies, as he was not in a 
condition to command, but in ſome meaſure depended upon 

others, the prince diſpatched Monſieur Zuyleſtein to him, to 

deſire him to remain at Rocheſter, till it could be agreed what 

was to be done. But Zuyleſtein miſſing his way, the king 

came to London the 16th of December, about four in the 
afternoon, where he was received with acclamations as if he 

had been returning from victory. 

The king being reſtored to his palace, and in ſome manner 

to his deſerted royalty, diſcovered an inclination to reſume 

his old meaſures, and ſtill brave the Proteſtants. In all ap- 

pearance, the acclamations as he paſſed through London, 
had revived his courage, and put him in hopes of a general 
declaration in his favour, The firſt thing he did was to pub- His lat aæ 
liſh an order of council, wherein he ſaid, That being given of royalty, 
to underſtand, that divers outrages had been committed in , K 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, by burning, pulling down, and Echard, 
defacing of houſes, he commanded all Jord- licutenants, &c. II. p. 935. 
to prevent ſuch outrages for the future, and ſuppreſs all ??* 

riotous aſſemblies. This was his laſt public act, which 

crowned ſo many others done in his reign, in forour of the 
Papiſts. Moreover, he diſcharged Leiburn, a Popiſh biſhop, 

who had been ſent to Newgate, and during his ſhort ſtay at 
Whitehall, was ſurrounded, as formerly, with prieſts, Je- 

lines, and Trifhmen. 

The king, in his journey to London, diſpatched the earl of 

Fereriham with a letter to the prince, © Kindly to invite him 

eto the palace at St. James's, with what number of guards 

and troops he ſhould think convenient to bring along with 

* him, that they might amicably and perſonally confer toge- 

ther about the means of redrefling the public grievances.“ 

The. prince returned no anſwer. But the moment the earl The eml of 
of Feverſham was out of his preſence, Momicur Bentinck pg 
demanded his ſword, and told him, he had orders to ſecure __ 2 15 
him. This doubt! efs was owing to his precipitate diſbanding prince, is 
the army. Some indeed have thought it was only a pre- _— 5 
tence to remove him from the king's perſon, being ſuſpected T. I. p. 92. 
of giving him ill advice, or perhaps, becauſe he was too Kennet, 
much devoted to him, though he ever profeſſed the Proteſtant : ary 
religion, UI, p. 936, 
In a council held by the prince, and the Engliſh lords who | 
were with him, it was reſolved, © 'I hat the royal palace at 

ä L 3 | « White. 
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«© Whitehall, being ſtill crouded with Iriſh Papiſts, prieſts, 
and Jeſuits, his highneſs could not with eaſe and faftey re- 
main at St. James's, where he muſt neceſſarily go the next 
day, without his Majeſty and his Popiſh guards were re- 
moved within a reaſonable diſtance from London.” More- 
over, an accident which happened two days before, pro- 
voked thoſe who were concerned for the prince's life. The 
duke of Grafton marching through the Strand at the head of 
a regiment, to take Tilbury fort out of the hands of the Iriſh, 
an Iriſh officer riding up to him, fired a piſtol at him ; for 
which he was ſhot dead upon the place. Much more might 
ſuch an attempt be apprehended againſt the prince, from ſome 
of the king's guards. In the debate, it was propoſed to ſend 
the king priſoner to Breda. But the prince of Orange re- 
jected the propoſal with indignation, proteſting, That he 
could not conſent to put him under any reſtraint. At laſt, 
ſince the prince's preſence at London was abſolutely neceſſary, 
it was agreed, that the king ſhould be defircd to remove to 


Ham, a houſe belonging to the ducheſs of Lauderdale. It 
appears from hence, that the king's approbation was no lon- 


Three lords 
ſent by the 
prince to 
the king. 
Dec. 17. 


The Dutch 
guards take 
poſſeſſion of 
Whitehall 
and St. 
James's. 
State Tracts, 
T. I. p. 93. 
Kennet, 
P. 537. 
Echard, 
BI. p. 937 


ger conſidered as abſolutely neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of the 
kingdom. And indeed it ſeems, that ſince he would have 
abandoned all, he had no right to pretend to any thing. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, the prince of Orange ſigned an order, 
directed to the marquis of Hallifax, the earl of Shrewſbury, 
and the lord Delamere, to acquaint the king with it, and to 
tell him, he ſhould be attended by his guards, to preſerve 
him from any diſturbances. 

Immediately after, the prince ordered the regiment of his 
guards, confifing of three battalions, to march and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the poſts about Whitehall and St. James's, either 
by perſuaſion or force. The king being informed of it, ſent 
for count Solms who commanded theſe guards, and deſired 


p. 93. him, © If it could be, to let him have his own guard at 


«© Whitchall, only for that night,” but the count alledging 
his order, “ to relieve all the poſts,” the king anſwered, 
do your office.“ At ten a clock at night, the Dutch blue 
guards entered St. James's houſe, and towards eleven, thoſe 
who were ordered to Whitehall, moved through the Park, 
and with lighted match, and in order of battle, marched up 
to the king's guards. The captain of the guards ſcrupling to 
diſlodge, at laſt received the king's orders to retire. Aſter 
this; the Dutch took poſſeſſion of the guard-houſe, and at the 
ſame time relieved all the poſts about Whitehall and the Park, 
rlacing every where double centries. So that, during the 
| | re 
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reſt of the night, the king was really in the power of the James II. 
prince of Orange. An hour after midnight, the three lords 1688. 
appointed by the prince came to Whitehall, and ſent to awake wed 
the king for an audience. The king ordering them to come binder 
to his bedſide, they delivered the prince's me ages which was the — 
to deſire his majeſly's departure to Ham; to which the king to remove 
conſented ; but after they were withdrawn, he ordered them 2 
to be recalled, and bid them tell the prince, that he deſired choice of 
rather to $0 to Rocheſter, according to the prince's meſſage Rocheſter. 
by Zuyleſtein, to which the prince conſented that very night. 
His anſwer coming to the king at eight in the morning, the 
king about noon took a barge, attended by the earls of Ayleſ- 
bury, Litchfield, Arran, and Dumbarton, fix of the yeomen 
of his guard, and about a hundred of the Dutch guard, com- 
manded by the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. About nine 
at night he arrived at Graveſend, where he found his own 
coaches, and ſome troops of the militia, by whom he was 
the next day conducted to Rocheſter. | 
The prince arrived at London the ſame day the King left The prince 
Whitehall, and lodged at St. James's, where he received the * 2 
compliments of the nobility, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and ds, James's 
common- council of the city of London. From this time it Dec. 18. 
may be ſaid, the king was a mere cypher. He was not a pri- Kenget, 
ſoner, but had no power left of doing good or hurt, fo that Echard, 
moſt of the lords who had any employments at court, laid III. p. 938. 
down the badges of their offices, as the ſtaff, the key, &c. 
7 believing they had no longer any right to exerciſe the 
ame. | 
During the rejoicings at London for the prince's arrival, A ſecond 
the mob inſulted the Papiſts again, not excepting ambaſſadors. 3288 
As there was properly no government, ſuch diſorders were al- . — 
moſt unavoidable, no perſon daring to undertake to reſtrain 
them. At laſt, the privy- council ordered, that all foreigners 
ſhould be permitted quietly to leave the kingdom. The prince 
of Orange ſent particular paſſes to the pope's nuntio, the en- 
voys of Poland, Savoy, and Modena. The Popifh lords, 
Langdale and Montgomery, were releaſed. But the earls f | 
Peterborough and Saliſbury were kept in cuſtody, on account The prince 
of impeachments againſt them. Romith prieſts and Jeſuits, Dar 
apprehended ſince the king's flight, were likewife detaincd. —_ Lon 
Mean while, as it was abſolutely neceſſary to put an end don. 
to the preſent anarchy, the prince of Orange aſſembled the Sta - ; yu 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in London, to the number of T. I. p. x00. 
above threeſcore, and made this ſhort ſpeech to them. My Echard, | 
* lords, I have deſited you to meet here, to adviſe the beſt — I 
L 4 „ manner p. 537. 


168 e | 
James II.“ manner how to purſue the ends of my declaration, in cal. 
1688. ling a free parliament, for the preſervation of the Prote- 
— < ſtant religion, the reſtoring the rights and liberties of the 

| kingdom, and ſettling the ſame, that they may not be in 

danger of being again ſubyerted.” Upon ſpeaking theſe 

words, he withdrew, and left them to conſult together. Hi; 

declaration was read, and the lords voted him their particu- 

lar thanks. Then they reſolved to aſſemble every day in their 

old houſe at Weſtminſter, and named five of the moſt emi- 

nent lawyers * to aſſiſt them in the room of the judges, who 

were wok of them abſent. It was farther propoſed, that the 

whole aſſembly ſhould ſign the aſſociation ſubſcribed by the 

The bios Nobulity and gentry at Exeter. To this all agreed, except 

and ſome the duke of Somerſet, the earls of Pembroke ana Nottingham, 

nr re the lord Wharton, and all the biſhops but that of London. 

to ſign the The objection of the biſhops, was chicfly founded upon the 

»Tocnation. unchriſtian word“ Revenge,” which, to ſatisfy them, was 
Echard. afterwards changed for that of “ puniſhment.” 

In the mean time, the king was at Rocheſter in a melan- 
choly ſituation. He perceived his flight had done him an irre- 
parable injury. The proceedings at London ſhowed, that he 
was no longer regarded as a king to be intruſted with the go- 
vernment, and it Was not in his power to reſtore himſelf b. 
force. Nevertheleſs, ſome of his friends preſſed him to call a 
parliament, aſſuring him that ſince his misfortune there was a 
creat turn in the minds of the city and army, and that com- 
paſfon for him generally prevailed. But the very name of a 
free parliament made him tremble. For, beſides that his 
conſcience might reproach him and inſpire this fear, he 
plainly faw, the leaſt which could befal him, would be, that 
the parliament would take effectual meaſures for the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant religion, and that, as long as he lived, he 
thould be ever diſturbed. Probably it was the fear of paſſing 
the reſt of his days in ſo uncomfortable a ſtate, which deter- 

mined him to withdraw into France. Indeed in taking that 
courſe, he might hope one day to be reſtored by the aſſiſtance 
of that crown, Whereas by ſtaying in England, he ſaw no 
other advantage, than the enjoyment of a royalty, ſurrounded 
with troubles and mortihcations, and in which he could not 
L without danger attempt to recover his former authority. 
8 Tracts Whatever were his motives, which can only be gueſſed, on 
3 95 the 23d of December, about three in the morning, he pri- 
p. 538. . 
Echard, e Sir John 


III. P- 940. p. 537» 4 
Burnet, * 27 


9 Sag vately 


Maynard, Holt, Pollexfen, Bradford, and Atkinſon, Kennet, 
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rately withdrew, roy with him only the duke of Berwick James II. 


his natural ſon, Mr. Skelton, and  Abbadie, and went on 


horſeback to a place near the river, where he embarked on a 


ſmall frigate, which landed him ſafely at Ambleteuſe in 
France, from whence he repaired to St. Germains. It was 
ealy to execute this deſign, no perſon. about him having or- 
ders to ſtop 'or. hinder him from diſpoſing of himſelf as he 
pleaſed. Very probably, the prince of Orange received no 
leſs ſatisfaction from this fecond, than he had from the firſt 
flight. The king's preſence in the nation could not but 
greatly embarraſs him. Beſides his natural generofity, he had 
promiſed the princeſs that nothing ſhould be attempted againſt 
the life or liberty of her father. So, the king could not do a 
greater ſervice to the prince, than voluntarily to retire out of 
the kingdom. Eſpecially, as this afterwards furniſhed a pre- 
tence to ſay, he had abdicated the crown, which abdication 
paved the prince's way to the throne. When the king quit- 
ted Rocheſtcr, he left the following paper written with his 
own hand. | | | 
„The world cannot wonder at my withdrawing myſelf 
% now the ſecond time. I might have expected ſomewhat 
« better uſage, after what I wrote to the prince of Orange, 
by my lord Feverſham, and the inſtructions I gave him: 
but inſtead of an anſwer, ſuch as I might have hoped for, 
« what was I to expect after the uſage I received, by mak- 
ing the ſaid earl a priſoner, againſt the practice and law 
« of nations? The ſending his own guards at eleven at 
night, to take poſſeflion of the poſts at Whitehall, with- 
out advertiſing me in the leaſt manner of it: the ſending 
* to me at one of the clock at midnight, when I was in 
bed, a kind of order by three lords, T'o be gone out of 
my palace before twelve that ſame morning?“ After all 
this, how could J hope to be ſafe, ſo long as I was in the 
„power of one v-ho had not only done this to me, and in- 
* vaded my kingdoms, without any juſt occaſion given for 
it; but that did, by his firſt declaration, lay the greateſt 
* aiperſhons upon me that malice could invent, in that clauſe 
of it which concerns my ſon. I appeal to all that know 
* me, nay, cven to himſelf, that in their conſciences neither 
* hc, nor. they can believe me in the leaſt capable of ſo 
* unnatural a villany, nor of fo little common ſenſe, to he 
* impoſed on in a thing of ſuch a nature as that. What 
* had I then to expect from one, who, by all arts hath 
taken ſuch pains to make me appear as black as hell to 
my oven people, as well as to all the world beſides ? What 
effect 
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James II. << effect that hath had at home, all mankind 88 1 


168 


8. „general a defection in my army, as well in the nation, 


3 a2mongſt all ſorts of people. 


I] was born free, and deſire to continue ſo; and though 
« I ventured my life very frankly on ſeveral occafions, for 
the good 54 honour of my country, and am as free to 
do fo again (and which I hope I ſhall yet do, as old as [ 
« am, to redeem it from the ſlavery it is like to fall un- 
ce der) yet I think it not convenient to expoſe myſelf to be 
« fo fecured, as not to be at liberty to effect it; and for 
that reaſon to withdraw; but ſo as to be within call 
« whenſoever the nation's eyes ſhall be opened, ſo as to 
*© fee: how they have been impoſed upon by the ſpecious 
te pretences of religion and property. I hope it will pleaſe 
& God to touch their hearts, out of his infinite mercy, and 
to make them ſenſible of the ill condition they are in, and 
<« bring them to ſuch a temper, that a legal parliament may 
<< be called; and that, amongſt other things which may be 
4 neceſſary to be done, they will agree to liberty of con- 
4 {cience to all Proteſtant Diſſenters; and that thoſe of m 
« own perſuaſion may be fo far conſidered, and have fach 
© a ſhare of it, as they may live peaceably and quietly, as 
* Engliſhmen and Chriſtians ought to do, and not be obli- 
« ged to tranſplant themſelves; which would be very 
„ grievous, eſpecially to ſuch as love their own country. 
And I appeal to all men, who are conſidering men, and 
* have had experience, whether any thing can make this 
nation ſo great and flouriſhing, as liberty of conſcience ! 
«© Some of our neighbours dread it. I could add much more, 
to confirm what I have ſaid, but now is not a proper 
« time. | | 

This paper remained not unanſwered. As I have not 
been able to procure Dr. Burnet's animadverfions upon it,, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſupply the want with ſome obſerva- 
tions, 

The firſt is taken from Mr. Echard, who very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, “ That though the king gave ſome reaſons ſor his 
e ſecond deſertion, he gave none at all for his firſt.” Now 
it was the firſt, which chiefly demonſtrated, that he choſe 
rather to abandon his kingdoms, than be forced to reftore 
religion and the laws. 6 

2. The king ſuppoſed, that after the diſobliging manner 


in which he had bcen treated by the prince of Orange, he 


They are in State Tracts, Tom. I. p. 126, 


had 
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had no room to believe himſelf ſafe. And yet he could not James II. 
deny, that he had been in the power of the prince, by whom 1688. 
his perſon was untouched. At the very time of his writing 
this paper, he was at full liberty to concert meaſures for his 
eſcape into France, and actually executed that deſign, with- 
out ay opponents E | | 

3. What he ſald concerning the birth of the prince of 
Wales, was founded upon the impoſſibility, that thoſe who 
knew him, ſhould believe him capable of fo unnatural a vil- 
lainy. But it was the very belief of his being privy to that 
unnatural villainy, which fixed the imputation upon him. 

4. He aſcribes the defection of his army and the whole na- 
tion, to the artifices and calumnies of the prince of Orange 
whereas the whole hiſtory of his reign is a demonſtration, 
that it could only be imputed to his own conduct, 

5. He ſuppoſed, that he withdrew himſelf, in order to 
come and redeem the nation from E But this ſuppo- 
ſition has been deſtroyed by the event, there having been in 
England but very few, who really wiſhed his reſtoration. 

6. He inſiſted, that liberty of conſcience was abſolutely 
neceſſary to render the Engliſh nation great and flouriſhing. 
But there was not, perhaps, a ſingle Engliſhman, who be- 
lieved this was the end propoſed by the king, or that was not 
covinced, it was only a pretence to introduce his own, and 
to deſtroy the Proteſtant religion. 
7. His ſaying, that ſome neighbours dreaded the nation's 
becoming too great, by the eſtabliſhment of liberty of con- 
ſcience, was only an inſinuation to make the people believe, 
that the Dutch had lent their ſhips and forces to the prince 
of Orange, for that very reaſon. 
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PON ithe king's Spee, there was" ns: . Pente 
num, but of ſuch a nature, as the like had never been 


ns known in England. It was not owing to the death, but to 


'The vacan- 
cy of the 
throne. 


the flight of the ſovereign. 80, at the ſame time, the na- 
tion was without a king; and without any one to repreſent 
him, and to take care of the government; and yet there was 
a king, but a fugitive, and who pretended not to renounce 
his rights. In ſuch circumſtances, it is in vain to appeal to 
laws,” "cuſtoms, or precedents, fince the difference between 
this ſtatc, and that which laws and cuſtoms ſuppoſe, is ma- 


nifeſt. 


The lords 
takes upon 
themſclves 
the ad mini- 
fratlon of 
the govern- 
ment, 
Echard, 
III. p. 943. 


As ſoon as che dords TE of the king's departure, they 
believed themſelves inveſted with a power to act in their own 
names, becauſe indeed, in ſuch a juncture, it could properly 
belong only to them, to take upon them the government. 
There was no parliament in being, and conſequently no 
houſe of commons to join with them. By the death or de- 
fertion of the king, all public offices and employments ceaſ:, 

becauſe they ine Bio! him. There remains therefore no 
authority hut in the peers, 'who arc neareſt the throne, and 
conſequently, more authorized to take care of the govern- 
ment, till it can be ſettled- by the body of the nation, by 
means of a parliament. The ſtate of the kingdom was ſuch, 


that there was no example of the like to ſerve for a precedent. 


The king had abandoned the nation without being forced to 
it. He was in full liberty, and there did not appear any 
other motive of his flight, than the fear of being obliged to 
call a free parhament, which, probably, would not " have 
approved of his late meaſures, but reſtored the conſtitution 
to its ancient ſtate. Theprince of Orange pretended not to 
have a right to govern ; his pretenſions conſiſted only in pro. 
curing a free parliament. But this parliament muſt be called 
by ſome authority. And by what authority could a parlia- 
ment meet, if the nation continued in anarchy, where no 
perſon would have a right to meddle with the gov -erament? 
it was therefore the Peers, who alone were entitled to take 


care of the ſtate, or elſe it muſt be ſaid, that beca 8 
ing 
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king was pleaſed” to deſert the "nation; Without ſettling the Interreg. 
government, the ſtate Was to fen& ein anarchy, till he 1688. 
ſhould think fit to reſume the care of it. Let the inconve-- --- 
niencies ariſing from the power aſſumed by the lords, be 

never ſo much urged; thoſe which anarchy weuld have pro- 

duced, were infinitely greater and more dangerous. Nay, 

who knows, whether one of the motives of the king's flight, 

was not to leave the nation in this ſtate of confuſion! ge 

that as it will, the juncture was ſuch, that 8 
fenen could not Be avoided. 

The firſt thing done by the peers, after conſulting toge- Addreſs the 
hes, was the addrefling the prince of Orange. co take Pres = _ 
« upon him the adminiſtration of Public affairs, both civil ir wich z 

% and military; "the diſpoſal of the public revenue; Arid Decem. 253 

c the care of Ireland, till the meeting of the intended con- Ws — 

« vention.“ The addreſs? was dated the 25th of December. Cannes, 

By a ſecond addreſs they deſired him, „o iſſue out miſlive No. 2414. 

* letters, ſubſcribed by himſelf, to the lords ſpirituhF and eee 

" temporal being Proteftants, and to the ſeveral couſities, 

« cities, and boronghs, containing: directions for the chu 

« ſing, within ten days, ſuch'a number of perſons to repre- 

« ſent them, as are of right to be ſent to parliament!” Theſe 

addreſſes were ſigned ninety lords, that were tien 

preſent in the houſe. They were followed by an order from Ther iſtue 
the ſame peers, to all Papiſts to depart the city of London, ont an or er 
and ten miles from the fame, and not to remove from their «7 rages 
habitations above five miles; excepting the ſervants of the Echard, 

queen-dowager, the domeſtics of foreign miniſters, and al III. p. 944- 

houſe-keepers in London, and ten miles from the ſame, 

who had been traders for three years laſt paſt, provided they 

gave in to the lord-mayor, their names and places of 'abode, 

in eight days; and alſo ſuch Popiſh officers as ſhould give 

bail in ſix days, to appear the firſt day of the term, and to 

be on their good behaviour in the mean time; but ſuch ofñ- 

cers as ſhould neglect, were to be taken into cuſtode. 

The word Convention, to ſignify a parliament afſembled A remark 
without the cuſtomary formalities, was new in England, _ _ 
where it had been, as I think, but once uſed in that Tenſe, vention, 
namely, after the reſtoration of king Charles II. This 

prince finding, upn his return into England, a parliament | 

hitting which had hot been ſummoned by him, would not 

own 1t for a parliament, on account of the conſequences. 

But on the other hand, he would not deprive himſelf of the . 

benefit of the reſolutions of this parliament, which had re- 

ſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors. - So, to reconcile 


theſe. 
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Interreg. theſe two things together, he was willing to own it as a con- 

1688. vention. Probably, the word was borrowed from what i; 

—practiſed in Scotland, where a difference is put between 3 

convention of the ſtates, and a parliament. It was therefary 

this convention of the. year 1660, that the lords had in view, 

when they addreſſed the prince of Orange to call one. By: 

as this was a ſingle precedent, and as the convention of the 

your 1660, had been firſt called under the name of a par. 

iament, the prince thought, that beſides the ſuffrages of the 

peers, it was proper to be authorized by others, which might 

The prince Pals for thoſe of the people. He therefore publiſhed an order, 

— „ Defiring all ſuch perſons as had ſerved in any of the par- 

ders of © liaments during the xeign of the late king Charles II, t 

parliament, meet him at St. James's, upon the 26th of December, by 

N << ten of the clock in the morning. He deſired likewiſe, 

Echzd, © that the lord-mayor and court of aldermen of the city of 

III. p. 945, Lohdon, and fifty of the common-council, would be there 

946. c at the fame time.” f n 

and aſess In purſuance of this order, about a hundred and fixty 

their advice. members, the aldermen of London (the mayor being in- 

. tes. diſpoſed) and the deputies of the common- council, met at 

No. 2414. St. James's on the day appointed, where the prince briefly 

State T acts told them, That he had deſired them to mcet him there, 

T. I. P. Oo. « to adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue the ends of his 

declaration, in calling a free parliament, for the preſer- 

vation of the Proteſtant religion, and the reſtoring tac 

rights and liberties. of the kingdom.” They all repaired 

immediately to the commons houſe in Weſtminſter, where 

the firſt queſtion they debated, was, What authority they 

<< had to aflemble ?” Upon which it was ſoon agrecd, that 

the requeſt of the prince was a ſufficient warrant. The next 

queſtion was, How the prince could take upon him the 

<«< adminiſtration of affairs, without a diſtinguiſhing name ot 

title?“ But as this queſtion tended to prolong the deli- 

berations, .and defeat the ends propoſed by the meeting, 

it was thought proper to wave ſuch queſtions in their future 

debates. An aſſociation was likewiſe propoſed to be ſigned, 

but every perſon was left at liberty to ſubſcribe it or not. 

Which was After theſe previous debates, they reſolved to addreſs the 
2 upon prince to take upon him the adminiſtration of public affairs, 

vernment, until the męeting of the convention, the 22d day of January 

and to call a next. The anſwer returned by the priuce to this addreß, 

convention. and to that of the lards, was the ſame, that he would en- 

Gazettes, deaver, as far as he was able, to ſegue the peace of the 

No. 2414. Nation, according to their deſire. 


nr 
During 
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During tbe king's ſtay at Rocheſter, Barillon, the French Interreg. 
zmbaſſador, had been very active to promote diviſions a- 1688. 
mongſt the peers, with a view to ſerve the king. Of this 
the prince was not ignorant; but as he was not yet inveſted Kennet, 
with any authority, he was obliged to ſuffer it, though he Feger, 
knew he had not a greater enemy in England than that am- III. p. gap. 
baſſador. But the moment he was intruſted with the go- 
vernment, he ſent an expreſs order to him to leave the king- The French 
dom within four and twenty hours. At the fame time, he anbadgdo- 
ſent St. Leger, a French refugee, to attend him to the thip. lente Eng. 
That gentleman could not forbear {aying to the ambaſſador, land. 
as they were on the road, “ Sir, had any one told you a 
year ago, that a refugee ſhould be commiſſioned to ſee you 
« out of England, would you have believed it? The am- 
baſſador anſwer, „Sir, croſs over with -mecto Calais, and 
« ] will give you an anſwer.” ; in ann 1 

On Sunday the 3oth of December, the prince of Orange The prince 
went to the royal chapel at St. James's, uhere he was pre- na 
ſent at divine ſervice &, and a ſermon preached by Dr. e — 
Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph : after which he received the ſa- England. 
crament from the hands of the biſhop of London. This pub- 22 | 
lic profeſſion of the eſtabliſned religion, greatly cantributedto . oy 
diſpel the fears of thoſe, 'who:dreaded his too zealous adhe- 
rence to the Preſbyterian religion, in which he had been 
educated. But it muſt be obſerved, that tho' the difference 
between the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian. churches has,occa- 
ſioned much noiſe, diſturbance, and enmity in England, 
yet, both then and now, very few foreign Proteſtants foruple 
to communicate with the church of England. 

The next day, the prince publiſhed a proclamation, au- Gazettes, 
thoriſing all public officers, not being Papiſts, to act in their N. 2414. 
reſpective offices, till the meeting of the intended conven- 
tion, or other order to the contrary. | 
The ſame day he paid a viſit to the queen-dowager, who The prince 

indirectly aſked him to releaſe her chamberlain the earl of viſits the 
Feverſham, which the prince readily granted. — 

Though in the hiſtory of the two laſt reigns I have ſaid Kenner, 
but little of the affairs of Scotland, the reader however may Affairs of 
have remarked, that this kingdom was intirely ſubjected to pots 
an arbitrary power, and withal, to Epiſcopacy, contrary to p. 804. 
the general bent of the people. When the prince of Orange's Fchard, 
declaration for Scotland (the ſame in ſubſtance with: that Ul. Pp. 947- 


s Dr, Burnet read prayers, Kennet, p. 540. 
| for 
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Interreg. for England) appeared there, the Preſbyterians began to take 
1688. courage, thoſe at the helm not daring to uſe any violence for 
ny— fcar of a general inſurrection, which would have been ex- 
ttremely prejudicial to the king's affairs at that juncture, 
Things remained in this ſituation, till the king's party began 
| to retire into England. For tho” the Scotch biſhops had pub. 
liſhed an abhorrence of the prince's expedition, it was by no 
means the ſentiments of the nation in general. Every one 
felt the weight of the yoke impoſed on them, and the Epiſ- 
copalians themſelves had reaſon to fear, that under the pre- 
tence of humbling the Preſbyterians, the king intended to 
deſtroy the Proteſtant religion. So far their caſe was the 
ſame with that of the Engliſh. And therefore the duke of 
Queenſbury, and ſome other Scotch gentlemen were come 
to London, to deſire a free parliament: Hence may be 
known, what the Scots thought of their preſent ſlavery. 
The lord chancellor,” upon the news of king James's with- 
drawing, immediately reſigned the great ſeal, and retired 
from Edinburgh. Upon which, the populace of that city 
inſulted and rifled, not only the Roman Catholics, but alſo 
thoſe who had appeared moſt devoted to the Epiſcopal party. 
_ So, the biſhops were forced to retire, to avoid the inſults of 
the Preſbyterians, who were now much ſuperior to their late 
perſecutors. On the other hand, ſeveral Scotch lords and 
gentlemen repaired to London, to obſerve the motions 
there, and to determine their conduct by that of the En- 

gliſh. | 
Jan, 7. The prince of Orange, who could not viſit Scotland, aſ- 
State Tracts, ſembled all the Scotch nobility and gentry then in London, 
renn who meeting at St. James's, to the number of thirty lords 
and fourſcore gentlemen, he aſked their advice, what was 
to be done for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, and reſtoring 
their laws and liberties, according to his declaration ? After 
this ſhort ſpeech, the lords and gentlemen repaired to the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, and chuſing duke Hamilton 
their preſident, conſulted together, what advice was molt 
proper to be given to the prince. This affair was in effect 
ſettled the firſt day. But on the morrow they were inter- 
rupted by a propoſal from the earl of Arran, that the king 
ſhould be defired to return and call a free parliament. The 
| tendency of this propoſal was eaſily ſeen, and therefore it was 
unanimouſly rejected. At laſt, it was agreed to preſent an 
addreſs to the prince of Orange, to deſire him to take upon 


him the adminiſtration of all affairs, both civil and militzy, 
| al 
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and to call a general meeting of the ſtates to be holden the Interreg. 
14th of the following March. This addreſs being preſented 1688. 
to the prince, he deſited time to conſider of it, and two days.. 
after returned much the ſame anſwer as he had to the Eng- 
Gai 

The proſpect from Ireland was not ſo pleaſing. The of Heland. 
earl of I'yrconnel, a zealous Papiſt, and 9 devoted to ee 1 
the king, was lord-lieutenant, and ſupported by an army, gurnets“ 
which he had taken care to compoſe of Popiſh officers and p. 805. 

ſoldiers. There was room therefore to fear, that the earl 

would not ſubmit to the reſolutions taken in England, and he 

was not then to be forced to cbedience. Mean white, the 

prince of Orange having reccived adarefies not only from the 

Engliſh lords and commons concerning Ireland, but likewiſe 

from the Proteſtants of that kingdom, could not but endea- 

vour to procure the happineſs of a nation which depended 

upon England. It was therefore thought proper to ſummon 

the earl of "I yrconnel by a letter, to ſubmit to the preſent 

azminiſtration in England. The delivery of this letter was 

committed to colonel Hamilton, who promiſed to ſecond it 

with his perſuaſions. But it was afterwards known, that he 

acted in concert with 'T'yrconnel directly to oppole it. 

The prince, and the lords, as I have ſaid, had ordered Kennet, 
the forces diſbanded by the earl of Feverſham to re-aſſemble. f. 2 
When this was done; the prince diſcharged the arrears of the bod 
Engliſh army, with two hundred thouſand pounds, advanced Burner. 
in four days by the city of London, fixty thouſand of which ?: $06. 

was lent by Sir Samuel Daſkwood. After this, he ordered a 
reform of eight new raiſed r2giments, beſides the troop of 
life-guards, commanded by the lord Dover, who were all 
Papiſts. Then, ſeveral colonels and other officers having re- 
ſigned their commiſſions on account of the new oath exacted. 
of them, he filled their places with Proteſtants, and in a 
word took all poſſible care to put the army under ſuch a re- 
gulation, as might render it ſerviceable to the ſtate. | 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had hitherto declined wait- The arch- 


. 


ing on the prince of Orange. But at laſt he ſent a compli- pip of 
ment to the prince, and with ſeven or eight biſhops more ; the A. 
ſigned the aſſociation, after ſome words were ſoftened in it, ſ-ciaticn. 
that gave them uneaiimeis. 

About the ſame time, ninety Diſſenting miniſters attended The Difſeat- 
the prince, and aſſured him of their fervent prayers for the 4s _ 

. . . ters Wait on 

preſervation of his perſon, and the ſucceſs of his endeavours the prince. 
for the defence and propogation of the Proteſtant intereſt, Ec hard, 
The prince returned a favourable anſwer, though expreffed in Il. 5. 281. 


Voz. XII. M general 


— 
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Interreg. general terms, inſinuating, that it would not be his fault, if 
1688. they were not made eaſy. N 
—— n the mean time, the elections for the members of the 
Elections convention proceeded with all imaginable freedom. The 
OS electors gave their votes according to their own inclinations, 
Barnet, without ſollicitations from the prince, or his friends. More- 
p. 809. over, the prince had ordered the ſoldiers to remove at a certain 
No 20 diſtance from the places of election, to take away all pretence 
Kennet. of compulſion. n 
2 prince Mean while, the prince conſidering, that the convention 
— me as to ſettle the government, thought proper to ſend for his 
Echard, Princeſs; ſince if, as it was probable, the convention ſhould 
III. p. 954. declare the throne vacant, no perſon had a juſter pretenſion 
do it than ſhe, Very likely alſo, he thought he had himſelf 
room to aſpire to it, by his late great ſervice to the Engliſh, 
But a ſevere froft retarded her departure from Holland longer 
than he expected. hs | F 
1688-9. The commons met the 22d of January in two houſes, as 
The con- a parliament, The peers choſe George Savile, marquis of 
meet. Halifax for their ſpeaker; and the commons, Mr. Henry 
1d. p. 955. Powle. In each houſe was read the following letter from the 
3 prince of Orange, on the occaſion of their meeting: 
« My lords and gentlemen, . 
The prince 4 I Have endeavoured to the utmoſt of my power, to 
hag 9 perform what was deſired from me, in order to the 
convention. public peace and ſafety; and I do not know that any 
thing hath been omitted which might tend to the preſer- 
vation of them, ſince the adminiſtration of affairs was put 
« into my hands. It'now lieth upon you to lay the foun- 
<< dations of a firm fectirity for your religion, your laws, and 
« your liberties, I do not doubt, but that by ſuch a full 
4 and free repreſentative of the nation, as is now met, the 
« ends of my declaration will be attained : and fince it hath 
5 pleaſed God hitherto to bleſs my good intentions with fo 
great ſucceſs, I truſt in him, that he will compleat his 
„ own work, by ſending a ſpirit of peace and union to in- 
«« fluence your counſels, that no interruption may be given 
to a happy and laſting ſettlement. 
«© The dangerous condition of the Proteſtants in Ireland, 
requiring a large and ſpeedy ſuccour, and the preſent ſtate 
of things abroad, oblige me to tell you, that next to 
„the danger of unſeaſonable diviſions amongſt ourſelves, 
nothing can be ſo fatal as too great delay in your conſul- 
„ tations. The States, by whom I have been 9 to 
„ reſe 


0 
cc 
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« reſcue this nation, may ſuddenly feel the ill effects of it, Interreg. 
<« both by being too long deprived of the ſervice of their 1688-9. 
« troops, Which are now here, and of your early aſfiſtance 
< againſt a powerful enemy, who hath declared a war againſt 
« them. And as. England is by treaty already engaged to 
ec help them upon ſuch exigencies, ſo I am confident, that 
their chearful concurrence to preſerve this kingdom with 
« ſo much hazard to themſelves, will meet with all the re- 
turns of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which may be expected 
from you, as Proteitants and Englifhmen, whenever their 
« condition will require it. 

„Given at St. James's the 22d day of January, 
* 1688-9.” 


After the reading of this letter, the two houſes preſented The prince 
an addreſs to the prince, in which they acknowledged him, 24relled by 
under God, the deliverer of the nation : they approved like- nt 
wiſe of all that he had done fince he had been intruſted with Kenner, 
the adminiſtration, which they prayed him to continue till 5; 54": 
farther application ſhould be made to him by them, which III. p. 956; 
ſhould be done with all convenient ſpeed. They promiſed State Tracts, 
alſo to diſpatch the matters recommended to them by his let- T. J. P. 704. 
ter. The prince in his anſwer accepted the offers made him 
by the two houſes, and ſtrongly preſſed them to a conſidera- 
tion of the affairs of Europe. | 
The firſt thing done by the two houſes after their addreſs A thankf- 
of thanks to the prince, was to appoint a day of publicthank(- SA 
giving to God, for the happy deliverance of the nation. As, * 31. 
on theſe occaſions, prayers ſuited to the day are always com- Ibid. 
poſed by the biſhops, they had an order to inſert a particular Fchard. 
"ayer for the prince of Orange. e | | 

n the mean time, king James, perceiving. the prejudice A letter 
his flight would do him, endeavoured to prevent it; by a let- om —_ 
ter directed to the lords, and others of his privy- council.“ 2 E 
He repeated the reaſons contained in the writing left on his cil. 
table at his departure from Rocheſter, and declared his in- Kennet, 
tention to return to England for the holding a free parlia- . 
ment. He reproached the prince of Orange with artifices ill. f. 938. 
to hinder his. holding ſuch a parliament, and required their 
advice, „What was fit to be done by him towards his re- 
turning.“ Tho' this letter was immediately printed and dif- a 
perſed, it was little regarded. Even the perſons to whom it 
was addreſſed, judged it not proper to return an anſwer, at 
a time the convention was ſitting. James therefore ſent a and to the 


letter of the ſame tenor to both houſes of the convention, e houſes 


f * 
M 2 adding ten. * 
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Interreg. adding a promiſe, on the word of a king, of a pardon even 
1688-9. to thoſe that betrayed him, (ſome few excepted, and a re- 
LW=——— ſolution, by an act of oblivion, to cover all faults. But 
both houſes returning the letters unopened, the king's friends 
Rejected. complained of it, as of a great hardſhip. . 
Kennet, The houſe of commons deferred their ſitting till the 28th 
p- 542. of January, to give time to the reſt of their members to come 
Echard, up to town. That day, Mr. Dolben, ſon to the late arch- 
III. p. 959. ! Y | 
biſhop of York, made a long ſpeech to prove the vacancy of 
the throne, by the king's deſerting the kingdom. Upon this 
aroſe a debate, which held four or five hours, and ended with 
this memorable vote: e e ] 
Votes of the © "That king James the Second, having endeavoured to 
mom mens. © ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 


Debates bg | — | 
| c ariginal contract between king and people; and by the ad- 


about the 
abdication. vice of Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, having viclatee 
„ the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf out of the 
„ kingdom, hath © abdicated * the government, and that the 
. ©. throne is thereby become vacant.” 2 K pans 
Another. The next day, the commons farther voted, << That it 
. 66, © hath been found by experience to be inconſiſtent with 
F. 9. 6 this Proteſtant kingdom, to be governed by a Popiſh 
. prince. ve vr * nyt 5 
Addreſs to They preſented likewiſe an addreſs to the prince of Orange, 
| ths prince of for the ſtopping all ſhips that were going to France. Two 
ane. days after, they voted, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould 
be given to the clergy of the church of England, who 
had refuſed to. read in the churches the king's declaration 
for toleration ; and alto to the officers and ſoldiers, for hav- 
ing teſtified their ready adherence to the Proteſtant religion; 
and to all ſuch as had appeared in arms for the defence of 
the ſame. All theſe votes were ſent up to the lords for their 
concurrence. | 


Great de- , But in the houſe of lords things paſſed not with that una- 
| 8 nimity. There were ſeveral parties, who cauſed every queſ- 
lords .tion to be nicely examined, It was on the 29th of. January; 
Kennet, that the lords began to conſider the vote of the commons, 
25 "35-86 concerning the vacancy of the throne. The firſt motion 
III. p. 960. was, Not to agree with the commons that the throne Was 
Burnet, „ vacant, but only to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, leaving it 
p. 809, 813. C to be further examined afterwards, in order to cut ſhort 
ſeveral other queſtions, by determining this firſt, Whe- 

ther the throne being vacant, it ought to be filled up by a 

« regent or a king?“ Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingham, 
who was at the head of the party for a regent, made : long 
peeci 
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ſpeech, alledging ſeveral arguments for a regency, taken Interreg. 
from the Engliſh and other hiſtories. He inſiſted particularly 1688-9. 
upon what had very lately paſſed in Portugal, where, Al- Cy, 
phonſo VI being depoſed, his brother, don Pedro, had only A regency 
the title of Regent of the kingdom conferred on him. But propoſed» 
the marquis of Hallifax and the earl of Danby demonſtrated 
on the other ſide, the inſuperable dificulties attending the 
adminiſtration of the government under a regent. At laſt, 
after a very long debate, the queſtion being put to the vote, 
fifty- one were for a king, and forty-nine for a regency *. and :e'eed. 
Thirteen biſhops were among the laſt, and but two among 
the firſt, namely, Dr. Compton biſhop of London, and Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney b;ſhop of Briftol. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was abſent. -' 

If the principles advanced by the church of England in Remark on 
the reign of Charles II, and the doctrine of paflive-obedience the church 
and non-reſiſtance ſo ſtrenuouſly maintained, and publicly“ E/and, 
preached, be remembered, it will not be thought very ſtrange, 
that the biſhops ſhould refuſe to vote for depoling king James, 
and ſetting another king on the throne. This was directly 
contrary to the maxims they had not long fince approved, 
and from which they did not think proper to depart entirely. 

The truth is, by maintaining theſe extravagant maxims, 

without admitting any limitations, at a time when they 

thought only of oppoſing the principles of the republicans, 

they had thrown themſelves into a very dangerous ſtrait, of 

which they were not ſenſible, till they ſaw the Proteſtant 

religion expoſed to the danger attending theſe maxims. They 

perceived then, it was abſolutely: neceſſary to limit the regal 

authority, and were themſelves the firſt to do it, by openly 

refuſing to read the declaration for liberty ef conicience. 

Herein they acted directly contrary to the principle of paſ- 
ſive-obedience and non-reſiſtance, maintained before with 

ſuch ardour by the church of England. This the king re- 

proached them with, when he told them, He did not expect - 

to meet with reſiſtance from the church. So, after eſta- 
bliſhing as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 
that the royal power is by divine right, and that the king can - 
never be difobeyed without ſin, they ſhowed by their own 


— 


2 The chief of thoſe that vated fora Litchfield, Yarmonth, and Lindſev; 
regeney, were, the dikes of Somerſet the lords Weymonth, Coventry, Brooke, 
and Beaufort ; the e:rls of Kem. Pem- Le'gh, Feir us, Ciandois, je mn, A- 
drake, Clarend'n, Rocheſter, Craven, fund | of hreriſe, Dartmouth, Godol- 
Weſt.noreland, Scaridale, Chefterfield, phin, Griffin, Kc. Kennet, p. 514. 


* 
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Interreg. practice, that it muſt be received with this reſtriction, 
1688-9. << When the king enjoins things according to law. But in 
2 caſe his commands are contrary to law, he not only may, 


Y 


but even ought to, be reſiſted.” A doctrine which would 
never have been conteſted, had it been thus explained at firſt, 
When I fay the biſhops, I mean the church of England in 
general. WE; 

It is therefore certain, that when the queſtion was to be 
decided, Whether, on ſuppoſition of the vacancy of the 
throne, it ſhould be filled with a king or a regent, the 
church of England was ſatisfied that James II. had violated 
the laws, and no longer deſerved to be truſted with the go- 
vernment of the kingdom. This was the general opinion. 
The only point was to know, whether the title of king 
ſhould be left him, and a regent appointed to govern in his 
room, or whether another king ſhould be ſet on the throne, 
It is eaſy to ſee the little difference between a king actually 
depoſed, whoſe throne is filled by another, and a fugitive 
king, from whom no more orders are to be received, and 
whoſe authority 1s exerciſed by a regent not of his own 
chuſing. But, beſides the particular view ſome lords might 
have, of rendering the reſtoration of king James leſs difficult, 
by leaving him the title of king, the biſhops found a con- 
ſiderable advantage in a regency. For by that they did not 
ſwerve ſo far from the principle. they had before preached, 
and cauſed to be preached, that the regal power is jure di- 
vino. Indeed, when religion was in extreme danger, they 
had not thought fit to inſiſt upon this principle. They had 
only ſuffered and approved the prince of Orange's coming 
to the relief of their religion, but moreover, ſome had in- 
vited him into England. But the ftorm being over, the 
king a fugitive, the Catholic party ſuppreſſed, and all fear 
vaniſhed; they believed they ought not entirely to depart 
from their principles. If, for their own ſafety, they were 
willing the kingdom ſhould be governed, not by king James, 
but by a regent, they could not, on the other hand, reſolve 
openly to. recede from what they had maintained, that 
the regal power 1s jure divino, ad the king's character in- 
delible. . 3056 
The que'= On the morrow, January 3o, this queſtion was put in 


tion, whe- the houſe of lords, Whether or no there was an original 
tner there be 


an original contract between the king and people?“ This queſtion 
contract. was warmly debated, ſeveral maintaining, that ſuch a con- 
tract was only a chimera; Others rejecting the general aſ- 


Echard, ſertions urged by the firſt, and the inſtances brought from 
III. p. 961. | 


K -nnet, 


the 
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the practice of other countries, confmed themſelves to the Interreg. 
particular conſtitution of the Engliſn government. They 1688-9. 
endeavoured to ſhew, that it muſt have been by virtue o 
ſuch a eontract, that the partament was poſſeſſed jointly with * 80 
the kings of the legiſlative power : otherwiſe, the right or * 
the parliament, in their opinion, could be founded only upon 
cuſtom, which was not ſufſicient to balance the king's pre- 
tended divine right: whence it would follow, that the king, 
in virtue of his divine right, might aboliſh this cuſtom, and 
tender himſelf abſolute. But that the prevention of ſuch a 
misfortune was the occaſion of their preſent meeting. The It paſſes in 
queſtion being put to the vote, fifty-three were for the ori- the afficma- 
ginal contract, and forty ſix only againſt it. „ 

The next day they took into aonſideration the word Debate 
« abdicated,” and entered into a grammatical diſpute, to _ wg 
know whether the word could be underſtood only of a vo- „ HS. 
luntary abdication, without any mixture of compulſion, and It is rejected 
it was concluded, that the word © deſerted” was more pro- 3 ˖ 
per. They next examined the word “ vacant,” and put vacaney. 
this queſtion, Whether king James, having broke that 
« original contract between him and his people, and de- 
« ſerted the government, the throne was thereby vacant?“ 
The debates upon this queſtion were longer, and more warm 
than any of the former. In ſhort, the party that maintained, 
it was a law- maxim, That, The king never dies,” and 
conſequently; that the throne can never be vacant, carried | 
the negative of the queſtion by eleven voices. But on the Rejected. 
morrow, forty lords entered their proteſtations againſt the Proteſtation. 
vote. As the lords vote was founded upon the crown's de- 
volving, on the king's demiſe, immediately to the next heir 
without any vacancy, ſome of the other party moved, that Motiontoſet 
ſuppoſing king James to be dead in law, the prince and prin- che prince 


: inceſ 
ceſs of Orange ſhquld be declared king and queen. But this . ee 
was alſo carried in the negative by five voices. the throne 
If theſe ſeveral reſolutions be conſidered, and compared 23 

7 


together, the lords will doubtleſs ſeem to have rendered it III. p. 962. 
impoſſible to ſettle the government any way. In the firſt Remarks on 
place, the firſt vote by which the regency was rejected, was thele votes. 
founded upon the ſuppoſition - of the throne's being vacant, 
and yet by the laſt vote it was carried, that the throne was 
not vacant. Secondly, it appeared, that they were not for king 
James. It was agreed, he had broke the original contract, 
and deſerted the government, and yet it was decided, that 
the throne was not vacant. . Thirdly, in voting that the 
throne was not vacant, hecauſe the king never dies, and the 
| „ regal 
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Interreg. regal authority devolves, after the king's natural or civil 

1688-9. death, to the next heir, they refuſed to acknowledge the 

Way princeſs of Orange for queen. There remained therefore 

| but one expedient, namely, to recognize for king the prince 

of Wales, who was ' conveyed into France; a prince, that 

by moſt of the Engliſh was believed fuppoſttitious, and be- 

ſides would, probably, be educated in the Romiſh religion. 

But the commons had 'voted, and the lords concurred after- 

wards to the vote, that it was inconſiſtent with a Proteſtant 

kingdom, to be governed by a Popiſh king. The ſeveral 

reſolutions of the lords upon the queſtions propoſed, ſeem 

therefore to tend ſolely to render the ſettling of the govern- 

ment impracticable. This, no doubt, was the aim of ſome 

among them, that the difficulties might not poſſibly be ſur- 

mounted, but by recalling king James. Many were ſatisfied 

A petition Of this, and therefore a petition was drawn up to be preſented 

to the lors to the lords, defiring, in plain terms, that the prince and 

e '? princeſs of Orange might be ſettled on the throne. Care 

Echard, was taken to get this petition ſigned by all ſorts of people, 

III. p. 962. that by the great number of ſubſcribers it might paſs for the 

Suppreſſed ſenſe of the nation. But the prince of Orange not liking this 

by theprince way of p: 0:eeding,. ſent the Jord-mayor orders, to put a ſtop 
of Orange. to this tumultuous project, which was accordingly done. 

The 24 of February, the lords ſent a meſſage, to acquaint 

ſend een the commons with two amendments they had made to their 

MT, vote of the 28th of January. The firſt was, inſtead of the 

amendments Word “ abdicated,” they would have “ deſerted” put in. 

| The ſecond, that the words, and that the throne is there- 

Conferences “ by become vacant,” ſhould be left out. The commons, 

_— not pleaſed with theſe two. amendments, appointed. a com- 

Feb. . mittce to draw up reaſons why they muſt infiſt upon their 

Debates vote, and deſired a conference with the lords upon that ſub- 

2 ject. This conference produced no effect, each houſe per- 


. ſiſting in their opinion. Only the earl of Nottingham in- 


The lords 


Echard, timated from the lords, that they inſiſted upon the amend- 


Kennet. ments, not to favour king James, but ſolely to maintain 


hereditary right, in the fear that the election of a king 
might deſtroy that right. But the commons perſiſting {till 
in their opinion, by a ſuperiority of two hundred and eighty 
two, againſt one hundred and fiſty one, appointed twenty 
four of their moſt able members to manage on this extraor- 
dinary occaſion at a free conference, for which the lords 
named on their part, the earls of Nottingham, Clarencon, 
Rocheſter, Pembroke, with the bithop of Ely, and ſcme 
others. | | tg 1 | 


As 
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As this conference between the two houſes is the moſt re- Interreg. 
rarkable ever known in England, as well for the import- 1688-9: 


ance of the thing itſelf, as for the ability of the managers, 
| ſhall inſert it at large, and take the liberty to add ſome 
remarks, for the illuſtration of the ſpeeches made on this 


occahon. [7 ©: C0 FOI? n Mug“ 
Mr. Hampden, who opened the conference, ſaid, My 
lords, = „The word ABDICATED, the commons con- 


« ceive; is of a larger ſignification than the word your lord- 
« ſhips are pleaſed to uſe, . DESERTED ; but not too large to 
« be applied to all the recitals in the beginning of the com- 
% mons. vote, to which they meant it ſhould be applied. 
« Nor ought it to be reſtrained to a voluntary expreſs reſig- 
5 nation, only in word or writing; overt- acts there are, that 
will be ſignificant enough to amount to it. My lords, 
That the common law of England is not acquainted with 
the word, it. is from the modeſty of our law, that it is 
* not willing to ſuppoſe there ſhould be any unfortunate oc- 
caſion of making uſe of it. SCG 4 9898 

* Your lordſhips next amendment is, that your lordſhips 
* haye left out the laſt words in the commons vote, And 
that the throne is thereby vacant.“ My lords, the com- 


* mons conceive it a true propoſition, and that the throne is 


* yacant; and they think they make it appear, that this is 


no new phraſe ; neither is it a phraſe that perhaps fome of 


the old records may be ſtrangers to, or not well acquainted 
* with: but they think it not chargeable with conſequences 
* that your lordſhips have been pleaſed to draw from it, 
* © That it will make the crown of England become elec- 
* tive.” If the throne had been full, we know your lord- 
( ſhips would have aſſigned that, as a reaſon of your diſa- 
* greement, by telling us who filled it; and it would be 
b known by ſome public royal act, which might notify to 


* the people, in whom the kingly government reſided; nei- 


„ther of which had been done, and yet your lordfhips will 
* not allow the throne to be vacant.“ 

Mr. Sommers * {aid, — “ If it be an objection that 
* the word * abdicated' hath not a known ſenſe in the com- 
mon law of England, there is the ſame objection againſt 
* the word e deſerted :* So that your lordſhips firſt reaſon 
* hath the ſame force againſt your own amendment, as it 
** hath againſt the term uſed by the commons. The words 


A famous lawyer, who was aſterwards lord chancellor in the reign of king 
Wuham III. Rapin, 


e 
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Interreg. afe both Latin words, and uſed in the beſt authors, and 


1688-9: both of a known ſignification; their meaning is very well 
2 * anderftood ; though it be true, their meaning be not the 


A ſame: the word * abdicate* doth naturally and properly 
<« ſignify, entirely to renounce, throw off, difown, relin- 
« quiſh any thing or perſon, ſo as to have no further to do 
« with it; and that whether it be done by. exprefs words, or 
© im any. of (which is the ſenſe your lordſhips put upon it, 
„and which is properly reſignation or ceſſion) or, by do- 
ing ſuch acts as are ee ee with the holding, or re- 
„ taining of the thing; which the commons take to be the 
«© prefent cafe, and therefore made choice of the word ab- 
<« dicate, as that which they thought did, above all others, 
« moſt properly expreſs that meaning: and in this lattet 
<< fenſe it is taken by others.” Here, to ſhow that it was 
the true ſignification of the word, he urged the authorities of 
Grotius, Calvin, Briſonlus, Budæus, and Praleius.] But 


„ the word, deſerted, hath not only a very doubtful ſigni- 


* fication, but in common acceptance, both of the civil and 
* common law, doth figmify only a bare withdrawing, a 
© temporary quitting a thing, a negle& only which leaveth 
<< the party at liberty of returning to it again. For this he 
quoted Spigelius and Bartolus, adding,] Hence it appears, 
<< that that is called © deſertion, which is temporary and re- 
< lievable: that is called. < derelition,” where there is no 
& power or right to return. So in the civil law, the word 
e deſert' is uſed to ſignify, ſoldiers leaving their colours. 
* And in the canon law to deſert' a benefice, ſignifies no 
more than to be non- reſident. In both caſes, the party hath 
not only a right of returning, but is bound to return again: 
« which, my lords, as the commons do not take to be the 
< preſent caſe, ſo they cannot think that your lordſhips do; 
© becauſe it is expreſly ſaid in one of your reaſons given in 
defence of the laſt amendment, That your lordfhips 
& have been, and are willing, to ſecure the nation againſt 
e the return of king James: which your lordſhips would 
not, in juſtice, do, if you did look upon it as no more 
& than a negligent withdrawing, which leaveth a liberty to 


e the party to return. For which reaſons, my lords, the 


* commons cannot agree to the firſt amendment, to inſert 
« the word * deſerted* inſtead of * abdicated;* becauſe it 
„% doth not in any ſort come up to their ſenſe of the thing: 
% ſo they do apprehend it doth not reach your lordſhips 
ee meaning, as it is expreſſed in your reaſons; whereas they 


look upon the word abdicated,” to expreſs properly wh 
© 1 
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« jg to he inferred: from that part of the vote, to which your Interreg. 
« Jordſhips have ret, That king James the Second, by 1688-9, 


cc going about to 
« the: original contract between king and people, and by 
« yiolating the fundamental laws, and by withdrawing him- 
« {elf out of the kingdom,” hath hereby renounced to be 2 
« king, according to the conſtitution, by avowing to govern: 
« by a deſpotic power, unknown to the conſtitution, and in- 
« conſiſtent with it; he hath renounced to be king according 
« tothe law, fuch a king as he ſwore to be at the coronationy 
« ſuch a king to whom the allegiance of an Engliſh ſubject is 
due; and Hath fet up another kind of dominion, which is 
« to all intents. an © abdication,” or abandoning. of his legal 
« title, as fully as if it had been done by exprefs words (1.)“ 

REMARK (1). It is eaſy to perceive, that theſe two 
ſpeeches of Mr. Hampden and Mr. Sommers refer to what 
was ohjected by the lords in a former conference againſt the 
word “ abdicated,” and the <* vacancy of the throne.” I 
| thought proper to omit that firſt conference, becauſe moſt of 
the things therein alledged, are repeated or this. However, 
it may be ſeen here by the commons anſwers, what the lords 


ye 199-3 were. | | 
r. ſerjeant Holt added. For that part of your 
« Jordſhips objection, That it is not a word known to the 
common law of England,” that cannot prevail; for your 
lordſhips very well know, we have very few words in our 
tongue, that are of equal antiquity with the common law: 
your lordſhips know the language of England is altered 
greatly in the ſeveral ſucceſſions of time, and the intermix- 
ture of other nations; and if we ſhould be obliged to make 
* uſe only of words then known and in uſe, what we 
* ſhould deliver in ſuch a dialect, would be very difficult to 
be underſtood. | | 

© Your lordſhips ſecond reaſon for your firſt amendment, 
in changing the word *© abdicated* for the word © de- 
* ſerted,* is, Becauſe in the common acceptation of the 
* civil law, abdication” is a voluntary expreſs act of re- 
* nunciation.” That is the general acceptation of the word, 
* and I think the commons do ſo. uſe the word in this caſe, 
* becauſe it hath that ſignification : But Ido not know whe- 
ther your lordſhips mean a voluntary expreſs act or formal 
* deed of renunciation : If you. do fo, I confeſs I know of 
none in this caſe : But my lords, both in the common law 
* of England, and in the civil law, and in common under- 
9 ſtanding, there are expreſs acts of renunciation that are not 


6 by 


vert the conftitution, and by breaking 
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Interreg. ee by deed; for if your lordſhips pleaſe to obſerve, the go. 
1688-9. cv vertimerit and magiſtracy is under-a truſt, and any aQlin 
V contrary. to that truſt; is a renouncing of the truſt, though 


it be not a fenouncing by formal deed; for it is a plain de- 


<« chration by act and deed, though not in writing, that he 
„ Who hath the truſt, acting contrary, is a diſclaimer of the 


cc 


and ſaid, 


cc 
cc 


th 


the two words (2).” 


"truſt ; eſpecially, my lords, if the actings be ſuch as are 
inconſiſtent with, and ſubverſive of this truſt: for how can 


a man in reaſon or ſenſe, expreſs a greater renunciation of 
sa truſt, than by the conſtant declarations of his actions to 


be quite contrary to that truſt ?” 

Then the earl of Nottingham ſpoke on the fide of the lords, 
«The main reaſon of the change of tle 
word deſerted; is upon the account of the conſequence 
drawn in the concluſion of your vote, That the throne 
is thereby vacant :* that is, what the commons mean by 
that expreſſion, whether you mean it is ſo vacant as to null 


the ſucceſſion in the hereditary line, and ſo all the heirs to 


be cut off, which we ſay will make the crown elettive ? 


And it may be fit for us to ſettle that matter firſt, and 
vhen you know what. the conſequence. of the throne being 


vacant means in the vote as you underſtand it, I believe 

we thould much better be able to ſettle the difference about 
4 3 

"Rem. (2.) It does tet appear that the commons had any 

oughts 67 making the crown elective. This was a conſe- 


quence aſcribed to them by the lords, to have an occaſion to 
contradict the vacancy of the throne. ' 
To this it was replied by ſerjeant Maynard, © My lots 


cc, 
cc 


cc 


cc 


40 


(0 
(0 
cc 
cc 
(0 
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cc 
£c 
vc 
v6 


when there is a preſent defect of one to exerciſe the admi- 
nitration of the government, I do conceive, the declaring 
a vancy, and proviſion of a ſupply for it, can never make 
the crown elective. The commons apprehend there 1s 
ſuch a defect now; and hy conſequence a preſent necellity 
for the ſupply of the government, ard that will be next for 
your lordſhips conſideration, and theirs afterwards. If theat- 


tempting the utter deſtruction of the ſubject, and ſubverſion 


of the conſtitution, be not as much an © abdication” as the 
attempting of a father to cut a ſon's throat, I know not 


what is. My lords, the conſtitution, notwithſtanding the 


66 


vacancy, is the ſame; the laws that are the foundations 
and rules of that Conflitütion are the ſame; but if there be 


in any particular inſtance, abreach of that conſtitution, that 


will be an abdication,” and that abdication' will inſera 


vacancy, It is not that the commons do fay, * 1: 


66 ercux 
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« crown of England is always and. perpetually elective;“ but Interieg. 
« jt is more neceſſary that there be a ſupply, when there is. a 1688-9. 
« defect, and the doing of that would be no alteration of the — 
« monarchy from a ſucceſſive one to an elective.” 

Then the biſhop of Ely on the ſide of the lords ſaid, 
Gentlemen,. That abdicated* may be tacitly by 
« ſome overt- acts, Mr. Sommers very truly did alledge out 
« of Grotius: but 1 defire to know whether Grotius, that 
great author, in treating on this ſubject, doth not inter- 
« poſe this caution, If there be a yielding to the times: if 
« there be a going away, with a purpoſe of ſeeking to reco- 
« yer what is for the preſent left or forſaken,” in plain En- 

liſh, © if there were any thing of force or juſt fear in the 
-* that doth void the notion of © abdication.” 

Mr, ſerjeant Maynard replied, * But, my lords, that is 
« not any part of the caſe declared by the commons 1n this 
« yote; when the whole kingdom and the Proteſtant religion, 
our laws, and liberties have been in danger of being ſub⸗ 
« yerted, amenquiry muſt be made into the authors and in- 
5 fruments of this attempt, and if he who had the admini- 
« ftration intruſted to him, be found the author and actor in 
„it, what can that be but a renunciation of his truſt, and 
conſequently his place thereby vacant ? * Abdication, 
< (under favour) is an Engliſh word; and your lordſhips 
have told us, the true ſignification of it is a renunciation. 
We have indeed, for your lo rdſhips ſatis faction, ſhcwn its 
meaning in forcign authors; it is more than a deſerting” 
the government, or leaving it with a purpoſe of return- 
ing. 
The biſhop of Ely replied, The objection of the Lode 
againſt the word * abdicated, 3 That it is of too large 

a ſignification for the caſe in hand.“ It ſeems to be ac- 

er rk that it reaches a great way; and therefore 
the lords would have a word. made uſe of, which fignifes 
only, 'the ceaſure of the exerciſe of a: rizht (3 * 
Rem. (3.) Hitherto the lords had not clearly diſcovered 
why they iedhed the word abdicated. It appears here, by 
what the biſhop of Ely ſays, that it was becauſe this word 
expreſſed the commons meaning too well, and therefore the 
lords would have another word in its ſtead, from which we 
Vacancy of the throne could not be inferred. | 

The biſhop adds, « If there be ſuch a defect as 
* hath been ſpoken of, it muſt be ſupplied; there is no que- 
* ſtion of that. And I think we have by another vote, de- 
6 £lared, That it is inconliſtent With our laws, bbertics, 

% and 


* 
** 


Lay 
La 
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< and religion, to have a Papiſt to rule over this Kingdom 
« Which I take to be only as to the actual exerciſe and 
„ adminiftration of the government. It is Grotius his di. 
< ſtinftion between a right, and the exerciſe of that right ; 
«© and as there is a natural incapacity for the exerciſe, a; 
« ſickneſs, lunacy, infancy, doating old age, or an incurz- 
<< ble diſeaſe, rendering the party unfit Tos xe ſociety, as 
« ſeprofy, or the like; fo, I take it, there is a moral inca- 
<< pacity; and that I conceive to be a full irremoveable 


- 
« ſuaſionin a falſe religion, contrary to the doctrine of chr. 


4 ſtianity. Then there muſt be a proviſion undoubtedly 
<< made for ſupplying this defect in the exerciſe, and an in- 
„ termediate government taken care for; becauſe become 
<< neceſlary for the ſupport of the government, if he to whom 
<< the right of ſucceffion doth belong, makes the exerciſe of 
„ his government impracticable, and our obedience to him, 
6c — with the conſtitution of our religion, impoſſi- 


dle; but that, I take it, doth not alter that right, nor is 


* an © abdication* of the right (4. )“ 155 


REM. (4.) It muſt be remembered that the biſhop of 
Ely's poſition, which was afterwards maintained by others, 
was, that there was a real diſtinction between a right, and 


< the exerciſe of that right.” They readily agreed, that 
James II, ſhould be deprived of the exerciſe of the right to 


govern, but net of the right itſelf. Upon this diſtinction all 
the arguments of the lords are grounded. 

« Abdication' (continued he) no doubt is, by adoption, 
„an Engliſh word, and well known to Engliſhmen conver- 
<« fant in books. Now it is objected, that it is not a word as 
« ancient as the common law of England. We find it in 
% Cicero, where it ſometimes ſignifies, * The renoun- 
« cing the actual exerciſe of a right,” and ſometimes, © The 
„ renouncing of the very right,” ſo that the ſignification is 
« doubtful ; and ſuch words we hope the commons will not 
<« think fit to uſe in a caſe of this nature and conſequence as 
« ours now in debate. And beſides, the lords apprehend, 
< that great inconveniencies will follow upon the ule of this 
6 word, if it mean a renouncing abſolutely of that right. 


„Then there is another diſtinction in thoſe authors that 


<«< write concerning this point, which are chiefly the * civi- 
„ lians.“ There may be an abdication' that may forfeit 
cc the power of a king only ;* and there may be one, that may 
0 forfeit both that and the crown too.” It is a diſtinction 
indeed in other words, but to the ſame ſenſe. Thoſe 


« « abdications' that are of power only, are incapacities; 


« whether 
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, * whether thoſe I call natural and involuntary, as defects of Interreg. 
( ſenſe, age, or body, or the like; gr moral or voluntary, 1688-9. 
« as contrariety in religion; an inftance whereof there was..? 
« lately in Portugal, which was a © forfeiture only of the 
| « power,” and, not of the © name,” and © honour of a king; 
| « for though the adminiſtration was put into the younger 
h « brother's hand, the patents, and other public inſtruments, 
« ran in the elder brother's name 595 7 
REM. (5.) If the biſhop of Ely had only a view to 
| ames II, the inſtance of the natural incapacities which made 
Alphonſo VT, king of Portugal forfeit the exerciſe of the re- 
gal power, does not ſeem to be to his purpoſe ; ſince thefe in- 
capacities were not the point in queſtion, with regard to 
| James II, which may make it ſuſpected, that he had an eye 
to the prince of Wales. For, as will hereafter appear, the 
lords, in maintaining, that the throne was not vacant, pre- 
tended that by be civil or natural death of the king, the next 
heir was immediately to fill the throne, and this heir, accord- 
ing to ſome, was the prince of Wales. But as he was a mi- 
nor, an intermediate governor muſt be appointed to govern 
in his name. x fel : 
% This is not, without all doubt, naturally an © abdica- 
“ tion” in the full extent of the word; nor do 1 here (as 1 
* ſaid) conſider, whether that the king be gone out of the 
« kingdom, or ftay in it; but only, whether he be fit for 
« the adminiſtration, which muſt be provided for, be he 
here, or gone away. But the higheſt inſtance of an ab- 
« dication,” is, when a prince is not only unable to execute 
his power, but acts quite contrary to it; which will not be 
« anſwered by ſo bare a word as endeavour.“ I take theſe 
« to be all the diſtinctions of © abdications.' Now, if this 
« laſt inftance of an © abdication of both power and right,” 
take place in a ſucceeding monarchy, the conſequence will 
„be, © That there is forfejture of the whole right; and then 
« that hereditary ſucceſſion is cut off; which, I believe, is 
not intended by the commons. But here is one thing that 
is mentioned in this vote, which I would have well conſi- 
« dered, for the preſervation of the ſucceſſion, and that is the 
original compact: we muſt think, ſure, that meant of the 
* compact, that was made at the firſt time, when the govern- 
ment was firſt inſtituted, and the conditions, that each part of 
* the government ſhould obſerve on their part, of which this 
vas the moſt fundamental, That king, lords, and commons, 
in parliament aſſembled, ſhould have the power of making 
new laws, and altering of old ones:? and that being one 
« law which ſettles the ſucceſſion, it is as much a part of the 
„original . 
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original compact as any: then if ſuch a caſe happens, a5 an 
* abdication” in a ſucceſſive kingdom, without doubt, he 
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compact being made to the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, 


the diſpoſition of the crown cannot fall. to us, till all the 
heirs do abdicate' too. There are indeed many exam- 
ples, and too many interruptions in the lineal ſucceſſion of 
the crown of England: I think I can inſtance in ſeven 
ſince the conqueſt; / wherein the right heir. hath becn put 
by: but that doth not follow, that every breach of the firſt 
original contract, gives us power to diſpoſe of the lineal 
ſucceſſion ; eſpecially, I think, ſince the ſtatutes of queen 
Elizabeth, and king James the Firſt, that have eſtabliſhed 
the oath of allegiance to the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors ; 
the law is ſtronger againſt ſuch a diſpoſition: I grant, that 
from king William the Firſt, to Henry VIII, there has 
been ſeven interruptions of the legal line of hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion; but, I ſay, thoſe ſtatutes are made ſince that time, 
and the making of new laws, being as much a pert of the 
original compact, as the obſerving old ones, or any thing 
elſe, we are obliged to purſue thoſe laws, till altered by 
the legiſlative power, which, ſingly or jointly, without the 
royal aſſent,” I ſuppoſe; we do not pretend to (6.)” 

Rem. (6.) By this reaſoning the lords and commons being 


| agreed, that a Catholic king could not exerciſe the right of 


government, and James Il, being 


mi 
to 


be 
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ſion, ſo as to make the crown elective.” 
declared, that this © abdication” of king James the Second, 


a Catholic ; and as he 
ght poſſibly have an infinite ſeries of ſucceſſors from father 
ſon, all Catholics, it would follow, that England might 
always governed by regents. | "HR 
«© 'Theſe laws being made ſince the lait interruption, we 
are not to go by any precedent that was made before the 
making thoſe laws. So that, all that I conceive ought to 
be meant by our vote, is, But the ſetting aſide the perſon 
that broke the contract: and, in a ſucceſſive kingdom, an 
* abdication” can only be a forfeiture, as to the perſon him- 
ſelf.” I hope, and am perſuaded, that both lords and com- 
mons do agree in this, Not to break the line of ſucceſ- 

And if that be 


ak 


reacheth no farther than himſelf; and that it is to continue 
in the right line of ſucceſſion, that, I hope, will make all 
of one mind in this important affair. (7.) 

Rem. (7.) For the better underſtanding the biſhep of 


Ely's ſpeech, as well as ſome others that foilovr, it mult be 
obſerved, that among the lords who had voted for the va- 
cancy of the throne, by a majority of eleven voices, there 


were 
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wete two ſorts of men. The one, without any defire to Fa- Interteg. 
your king James, or the prince of Wales, had no other view 1689. 
than to oppoſe the republican party; who, under colour fr 


gratitude to the prince of Orange, were labouring with all 
their power to have him elected king, reckoning it would be 
a large ſtep towards advancing the authority of the- people, 
and rendering the crown elective. Some of the lords voted 
againſt the vacancy of the throne, chiefly in oppoſition to 
this party. But there were others who carried their views 
farther, and by rendering the ſettling of the government im- 
practicable, RON inditectly, either to cauſe king James 
to be recalled, or the prince of Wales to be acknowledged for 
king, knowing it would be impoſſible to prove him ſuppoh- 
titious in a legal manner. But as theſe concealed themſelves 
among the others, and pretended only to defend hereditary 
right, it is hard to know by the ſpeeches, who deſigned only 
to maintain hereditary right, and who had farther views. 
This the reader .is to remember, that he may not imagine, 
all the lords who voted againſt the vacancy of the throne, 
were for king Jatnes. 895105 | 
Then the earl of Clarendon ſpoke on the lords fide, and 
ſaid,------< This breaking the original contract is a language 
* that hath not been long uſed in this place; nor known in 
any of our law- books or public records, it is fprung up, 
put as taken from ſome late authors, and thoſe none of the 
peſt rectivetl, It is not denied, That the king is bound 
« by law, and bound to perform the laws made, and to be 
made.“ But I would take notice, that his obligation 
thereunto, doth not proceed from his coronation-oath ; for 
* our law ſaith, He is as much king before he is crowned, 
* as he is afterwards ; and there is a natural allegiance due 
to him from the ſubjects immediately upon the deſcent of 
„the crown upon him.“ I was in great hopes, chat yeu 
* would have offered ſomething in anſwer to one of my lord 
of Ely's reaſons againſt that part of the vote, which de- 
clares, The throne to be vacant,” viz. That no act of 
the king's alone can bar, or deſtroy, the right of his heir 
to the crown, which is hereditary and not. elective.“ (8.) 
RE. (8.) The ear! of Clarendon begins with repreſent- 
ing the original contract between king and people, as an ima- 
ginary thing. And yet he owns © the K. ing is bounded b 
* law, (though he cites none) and boun d to perform, &.“ 
But that this Obligation proceeds not fre n this coronation- 
bath. What is it then that binds him? | | 
Vor. XII. N And 
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And then, if this matter goes no farther than king 
James the Second, in his own perſon ; How comes the 
„ vacancy and the Supply to be devolved upon the people? 
« for if he only be ſet aſide, then it is apparent, where the 
* crown is to go, to the perſon that hath the next right of 
<« ſucceſſion, and conſequently there is no vacancy.” (9.) 

REM. (g.) The lords always ſpoke of the next heir, but 
without naming the prince of Wales. The reaſon is, that 
by raifing, as they thought, invincible obſtacles to the elec- 
tion of a new king, they deſigned by degrees to lead the 
commons to propoſe the examination of the prince of W ales's 
birth. But the managers for the commons carefully avoided 
that ſnare, and therefore the prince of Wales was not ſo much 
as once mentioned by name in the conference. 

The earl of Nottingham added, The lords hay- 
ing declared that they are willing, © to ſecure the nation 
<« againft the return of king James into this kingdom; and 
© will therefore concur with the commons in any act that 
< ſhall be thought neceſſary to prevent ſuch his return, it 
« ſhould ſeem we were agreed in that matter; and if that 
<< were the point, we ſhould find words proper ſoon enough 
to expreſs our meaning by. But I find neither of the 
& words © abdicated* or deſerted,” will, on the one ſide 
« or on the other, be allowed to ſignify this meaning. 
Therefore we ſhould come preſently to think of ſome other 
that would. But the reaſons why my lords did chicfly in- 
<« fiit upon the alteration of the word abdicated,' was, Be- 
„ cauſe they did apprehend, that it being a word not known 
<« to our laws, there might be other inferences drawn from 
it than they do apprehend our laws will warrant, from the 
<< caſe, as it is ſtated in the fact of this vote; and, as they 
< conceive, is done in the concluding of the throne's being 
vacant.* Therefore, I think it would ſhorten the preſent 
debate, if we did ſettle the point of the vacancy firſt. For 
„if we were ſure, that the throne were, or were not va- 
cant, we ſhould eaſily light upon what word were proper 
© to be uſed in this caſe.” | 

dir George Treby ſpeaking on the ſide of the commons, 
ſaid, I think, my lord, the preſent debate is to be- 
gin, where the difference between the two houſes doth 
< begin, and that is at the word *abGicated.* Original 
contract, is a phraſe and thing uſed by the learned 
Mr. Hooker, in his book of © Eccleſiaſtical Polity.” But I 
have a greater authority than this, and that is your lord- 
5 ſhips own, who have agreed to all the vote, but this 4 
| ce 6 abdi- 
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« abdicated, and the vacancy of the throne. But it is very Interreg. 
« much beyond what the vote before us doth lead us unto, 1689, 
« © To talk of the right of thoſe in the ſucceſſion : for tal 


« oocs farther than the very laſt part of our yote,.and it is 
« {till to lead us yet farther, to ſay any thing about making 
« the crown elective.” ———'Then he endeavoured to prove 
that king James had actually“ abdicated” the kingdom, al- 
ledging the authority of Grotius, who ſays, That if there 
« be any word or action that doth ſufficiently manifeſt the in- 
« tention of the mind and will, to part with his office; that 
« will amount to an abdication or renouncing.” Nov 
« (added he) I beg leave to put this caſe, That had king 
James the Second come here into the aſſembly of lords and 
« commons, and expreſſed himſelf in writing, or words, to 
« this purpoſe ; I was born an heir to the crown of Eng- 
« land, which is a government limitted by laws, made in full 
« parliament, by king, nobles, and commonalty ; and, upon 
« the death of my laſt predecefior, I am in poſſeſſion of the 
« throne; and, now [I find, I cannot make laws without the 
« conſent of the lords and repreſentatives of the commons in 
« parliament: I cannot ſuſpend laws that have heen fo made, 
« without the conſent of my people ; this indeed 1s the title 
« of kingſhip I hold by original contract, and the fundamen- 
« tal-conſtitutions of the government; and my ſucceſſion to, 
« and poſſeſſion of the crown, on theſe terms, is part oi that 
« contract; this part of the contract I am weary of, I do re- 
« nounce it, I will not be obliged to obſerve it; nay, I am 
« under an obligation not to comply with it; I will not exe- 
« cute the laws that have been made; nor ſuffer others to be 
« made, as my people ſhall defire, for their ſecurity in reli- 
« gion, liberty and property, which are the two main parts 
« of the kingly office in this nation.“ I ſay, ſuppoſe he had 
« fo exprefled himſelf, doubtleſs, this had been a plain re- 
„ nouncing of the legal regular title which came to him by 
« deſcent : If then he, by particular acts, ſuch as are enume- 
« rated in the vote, has declared as much or more than theſe 
« words Can amount to, then he hath thereby declared his 
will to renounce the government. And this doth 
« amount to a manifeſt declaration of his will, no longer to 
« retain the exerciſe of his kingly office according to law, he 
« has ſufficiently declared his renouncing of the very office, 
< and therefore I cannot depart from inſiſting upon the word 
* © abdicated,” which doth ſo well correſpond to the fact of 
© the caſe, and ſo well expreſs the true meaning of the com- 
** mons in their vote.” 
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The earl of Nottingham ſaid,—-* I will not under- 


1689. © take to diſpute, whether a king of England may, or may 
2 not, renounce his kingdom. For my own part, I think 


he can, and I may go lo far in agreement with thoſe that 
have ſpoken to this point, 'To yield that he may do it by 
% implicit acts, contrary to the kingly office.“ For a king to 
„ ſay he will nat govern according to law; and for a kin 
5 to act wholly contrary to law, and do that which woul 
„ ſubvert the conftitution, is (I think) the fame thing. But 
then I mult ſay alſo, that I think there is a difference be- 
„ tween ſaying ſo, and doing ſomething inconſiſtent with 
« what the laws require; for every deviation from the law, is 
© a kind of breach of the fundamental conſtitutions ; as the 
« laws arc neceſſary, fo far as to ſupport the foundation. But 
<« if every tranſgreſſion, or violation of the law, by the 
< prince's connivance or command, were ſuch a breach of 
« the fundamental laws, as would infer an „ abdication, 
o then were it in vain to call any of his miniſters or officers 
to account for any ſuch action. Then the action is the 
„ king's, and not theirs; and then adieu to the maxim of, 
A king's not doing wrong.“ T-take this matter to be ſo 
<« plain, as to the diſtinction that I have mentioned, that no- 
<« thing can be more; and it has been thought ſo eſſentially 
e necellary to have it clear and manifeſt, that thoſe two great 
e inſtances of Edward II, and Richard II. were expreſs ſo- 
<« lemn renunciations, and thoſe confirmed in parliament by 
the lords and commons, by the act of depofing them. 
Therefore I cannot infer from the facts enumerated in the 
vote, that this ſhould be an abdication' for himſelf and 
„his heirs.” 
dir George Treby replied, —< When a king breaks the 
law in ſome few particular inſtances, it may be ſufficient to 
take an account of it from thoſe evil miniſters that were 
<< inſtrumental in it, why ſuch a thing was done, which was 
<« againſt laws? Why ſuch a law was not executed by them, 
„ whoſe duty it was to fee it put in execution? You map, in 
ordinary caſes of breaking the law, have remedy in the or- 
< dinary courts and courſe of juſtice. But ſure | he does not 
< take this to be ſuch a caſe, or theſe to be ordinary violations 
< of the law: and therefore, in the extraordinary cafes, the 
extraordinary remedy is to be recurred unto. And where 
© ſhall any man come to have any redreſs in ſuch a caſe as 
„ this, when the malefactor comes to be party, unto whom 
all applications for relief and redreſs from injuries ſhould be 
made, and fo he himſelf ſhall be a judge of his own dae 
8 , ti | 0 
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« of Jaw ? This moſt appatently was the caſe as to the Quo Interreg. 
« Warranto's, which was a plain deſign to ſubvert the con- 1689. 
« ftitution-in the very foundation of the legiſlature. It is be- = 
e cauſe the king hath violated the conſtitution, by which the 
« Jaw ſtands, as the rule both of the kingly government, and 
« the people's obedience, that we ſay, he hath © abdicated* 
« and © renounced”? the government; for all other particular 
« breaches of the law, the ſubject may have remedy in the 
« ordinary courts of juſtice, or the extraordinary court of 
<« parliamentary proceedings: but where ſuch an attempt as 
te this is made on the eſſence of the conſtitution, it is not we 
« that have brought ourſelves into this ſtate of nature, but 
« thoſe who have reduced our legal well-eftabliſhed frame of 
government into ſuch a ftate of confuſion, as we are now 
« ſeeking a redreſs unto.” | 

The lords objecting nothing farther againft the uſe of the 
word e abdicated,” the commons ptoceeded to the ſecond 
amendment; namely, the leaving out the words, And that 
the throne is thereby vacant.” Mr. Sacheverell open- 
ed the debate, and ſaid, “ My lords, the commons, in 
„ ufing the words © abdication” and © yacahcy,” had no 
thoughts of making the kingdom elective, neither can zny 
„ ſuch thing be deduced from their words.” (10.) 

Rem. (10.) As the principal reafon which induced the 
lords to oppoſe the commons vote, was, the conſequence 
drawn from thence, that the crown would thereby become 
elective, the commons were very careful to deny this conſe- 
quence, by ſaying, that not only they had no fuch thought, 
but that it could not be inferred from their vote. This was a 
material point. For if the lords could have drawn from the 
commons a confeſſion, that the conſequence was juſt, they 
would have pretended, that by declaring the throne vacant, 
the conſtitution was ſubverted, and the crown made elective 
inſtead of hereditary. It ſeems, that the commons might have 
denied that the crown was ortginally hereditary, and main- 
taned, it was ſo only by the ſtatutes made in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I, From whence they might have in- 
terred, that the parliament which ſettled the crown upon the 
defcendants of James I, in the direct, and afterwards in the 
collateral, line, had likewiſe power to alter the order of the 

fettlement. But they avoided all diſcuſſions of this nature, 
being ſenſible, that the deſign of the lords was to multip! 
the ſubjects of diſpute, in order to increaſe the obſtacles of 
the projected eſtabliſhment. | is 
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Mr. Sacheverell continued, „The commons reaſon fyr 
their diſagreeing to this amendment, was, becauſe the 
conceive (that as they may well infer) from ſo much of 
„ their own vote, as your lordſhips have agreed unto, 
That king James the Second hath abdicated the govern- 
e ment: and that the throne is thereby vacant :* So, if the 
ſhould admit your lordſhips amendments, * That he hath 
only deſerted the government ;* yet, even thence would 
follow, It is vacant, as to king James the Second: de- 
ſerting the government being, in true conſtruction, de- 
ſerting the throne. If king James had only given over 
the exerciſe of the government, [as their lordſhips pre- 
tended ] he continues in the. office, and is king ſtill; and 
then all the acts that we have done in this convention, 
are wholly (as we conceive) not juſtifiable, you are in no 
place or ſtation to relieve yourſelves, or the nation, in this 
exigence; unleſs you will think of ſetting up another re- 
gency by your own authority, without his. conſent ; 
which, 1 conceive, by the laws of England, you cannot 
« do. What then follows upon all we have done? we have 
drawn the nation into a ſnare, by theſteps we have taken; 
and leave all in ſuch an iniricacy, as we have no power by 
law to deliver them out of; nor can we anſwer for what 
we have done, unleſs the king ſhould die, and that would 
leave the ſucceſhon uncertain.” 
Mr. Pollexfen purſuing the ſame argument, maintained, 
That the lords ſaying in their vote, That the govern- 
ment was deſerted,” could not mean only the exerciſe of it, 
but a vacancy : the king's pcwer, and the exerciſe of 
that power, was, in conſtruction of the law, one and the 
ſame, and ſo joined, that they could not be ſevered ; and 
tnerefore, the ſuppoſed diſtinction was only notional, and 
a.tozether diſagrecing to the laws of England. "That it 
« was utterly unlawful, and as great a crime, to take away 
from the king the exerciſe of the government, as to take 


from him the government; it might do well for their lord- 


„ ſhips to conſider, whether they were not guilty of the ſame 
* crime, which they would decline by their amendment. 
„ That the commons therefore could not admit, That there 
c {hould be a taking away the exerciſe of the government 
from the king, any more than the taking away the governs 
© ment, which, the commons ſaid, he had himſelf given 


* away by © abdication;' and that if king James was king 


© ſtill, they could not by any means agree to the keeping 


„% him out of the kingdom. That to have a regency upon 
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„ king James without his own conſent, or till his r turn, Interreg. 


« while the right was ſtill in him, would be a ſtrange and 


« jmpracticable thing, and introductive of a common- wealth 


« inſtead of the ancient government by a limited monarchy; 
« and that the concluſion, That ſuch a vacancy in the 
« throne would make the crown elective, had no premiſſes 
e either from their actions, their ſayiags, their votes, or any 
« thing elſe in that caſe.” (11). 

REM. (II.) The lords anſwered but weakly Mr. Pollex- 
fen's reaſons. Several of thoſe who were againſt a vacancy 
verily believed, it was as unlawful to deprive king James 
of the exerciſe of the regal power, as of the power itſelf. 
But they durſt not directly undertake his defence, becauſe 
they knew his perſon was odious to the whole nation. 
Wherefore they had deviſed this diſtinction between a right, 
and the nber of that right, to leave room for his reſtora- 
tion. Mr. Pollexfen, as appears, maintains, that this di- 
ſtinction is imaginary. Let the reader examine, whether it 
was well proved, or only ſuppoſed: or whether, in ſuppoſi- 
fition of its reality, it was applicahle to the point in hand. 
The earl of Clarendon interpoſed, and ſaid, He would 


not declare his opinion about the vacancy as to king James, 


but defired to know the meaning of the commons, how 
* far the vacancy was to extend?“ 
This gave occaſion to Mr. Pollexfen to aſk the lords, 
© Whether their lordſhips did agree, That the throne was 
© vacant as to king James the Second?” That if fo, or if 
they ſhould ſay it was full of any body elte, and would 
“ name whom it was full of, it would then be time for the 
commons to give an anſwer.” | 

To which the fame earl replied, „That admitting, for 
* diſcourſe ſake, that the. throne was vacant as to king 
James the Second, it mult then be ſupplied by thofe that 
* ſhould have comeif he were dead; this government being, 
Aby all our laws, an hereditary monarchy, which is to go in 
I ſucceſtion by inheritance in the royal line, That if the 
commons ſaid this government was vacant, that would he 
* to put all thoſe by, that ſhould take it by ſucceſſion, which 
* would make the kingdom elective for that time: that the 
* lord faid, there was no vacancy ; but ſince the commons 
„ ſaid, The throne was vacant, he might very well aſk, 
Who had the right of filling up that vacancy ?” 

Mr. Serjeant Maynard anſwered, “ nat was not the 
queſtion before them, though it would come properly in 
debate, when they were agie:d upon the vacancy ; that 
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„ he granted the Engliſh menaxchy to be hereditary ; but 


„though it ſhould. in an ordinary way deſcend to the heir, 


yet as their caſe was, they had a maxim in law as certain 
« as any other, which ſtopt the courſe; for, ſaid he, no 
„man can pretend to be king James's heir while he is 
„living: Nemo eſt hæres viventis.“ (12.) 

REM. (12.) Mr. Serjeant Maynard feems to have juſtly 
remarked, that it was proper to agree upon the vacancy be- 
fore they proceeded to the queſtion, <* Who ſhould fill the 
A throne ?” otherwiſe the conſequence would be examined 
before the premiſſes were ſettled, on which it was founded, 

The earl of Pembroke replied, ** That to that point the 
<« lord Clarendon had given an anſwer, That it ſhould go 
to the next heir in the line, that were to take it if the 
„ king were dead.“ And that as they ſhould be underſtood, 
they ſhould make it a caſe of demiſe of the king's, as the 
law calls it; that is, the king was dead in law, by his 
c abdication or deſertion. That to anſwer the queſtion of 
the commons, . Who the throne was full of?“ it was ſuf- 
„ ficient to know, that there were heirs, who were to take 
* by lineal ſucceſſion, though they did not, or could not, 
t poſitively name the particular perſon,” (13.) 

Rem. (13.) If the lords had gained this point, that in 
caſe the throne were vacant with regard to the perſon of 
king James only, it ſhould be filled by the next heir, they 
would have thereby engaged the commons in a diſcuſhon of 
the prince of Wales's birth, wherein they would have had 
great advantages. But the commons deſired, above all 
things, to avoid this examination, into which the lords would 
have artfully drawn them. 

The earl of Nottingham argued, „ That if the lords 
* ſhould grant a vacancy as to the king himſelf, yet they 
* might juſtly do theſe acts mentioned in the commons rea- 
** ſons; for if barely the exerciſe of the government were 
<«« deſerted, there muſt be a ſupply of that exerciſe in ſome 


S perſon's taking the adminiſtration ; and as none fo fit, be- 


« cauſe of the prince's relation to the crown, and in his 
e prefence here, to addreſs unto about it, ſo none ſo proper 
to make that addreſs as the lords; ſince in the abſence of 
< the king, they were the king and kingdom's great council, 
and might have done by themſelves without the commons; 


„but being, met in a full repreſentative body, they joined 
with them.” (14.) 


REM. (14.) This concerns only the vindication of the 
lords conduct, which had been a little cenſured by Mr. 
. Sachcverell 
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$acheverell and Mr, Pollexfen. This vindication is wholly Interreg. 
founded upon the diſtinction between a right, and the exer- 1689. 
ciſe of that right, which the earl of Nottingham ſuppoſes, - 


without undertaking to prove it. | 

« They were told, © That the next heir in ſucceſſion could 
« not take it, becauſe no one could be heir to one alive ;? 
© yet ſtill he thought the anſwer given by the lords a very 
good one, © That tho' the king was not dead naturally, 
« yet if (as they inferred) he was ſo civilly,” the next of 
« courſe ought to come in by hereditary ſucceſſion; for he 
« knew not any diſtinction between ſucceſſors in the caſe of 
« A natural death, and thoſe in caſe of a civil one: that he 
„ would know, if the next heir ſhould be ſet aſide, and 
« another put in, Whether that king of England ſhould 
« be king to him and his heirs, and fo being once upon the 
ce throne, the ancient lineal ſucceſſion be altered? which 
indeed would ſufficiently make the kingdom eleCtive, by 
« taking it from the right heir? That if it was not fo, then 
« he aſked, Whether ſuch a king as ſhould be put in, 
„ ſhould be king only during king James's life? That, he 
« fuppoſed, was not the meaning of the commons; but, at 
„ lealt, he muſt be made a king during his own life; that 
© then if there was a diſtinction made as to the ſucceſſion, 
between a natural and a civil death, if king James ſhould 
« die during the life of the new king, what would become 
« of the hereditary monarchy? Where muſt the ſucceſſor 
* come in, when the next heir to king James might not be 
the preſent heir to the preſent ſucceſlor ? That therefore 
they muſt reduce all to this point, Whether this would 
* not make the kingdom elective ? That if they made it 
once elective, it was enough to make it ever ſo; for he 
would be bold to ſay, They could not make a ſtronger tie 
to obſerve that kind of ſucceflion, than what lay upon 
them to preſerve it in this caſe.” _ 5 

He added, That if the throne was vacant, he would 
* know whether they were obliged to fill it? That if they 
were, they muſt fill it either by the old laws, or by the 
humour of thoſe who were to chuſe, That if they filled 
Lit by the old laws, they declared it was an hereditary 
kingdom, and they were to take the next ſucceſſor, to 
u hom the ſucceſſion would belong, and there would be 
* 10 need of ſtanding upon a vacancy: that if they were to 
* ht it according to the humour of the times, that diverted 
the courſe of inheritance; and that he could not fee by 
* What authority they could do that, or change the ancient 
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Interreg. conſtitution, without committing the ſame fault they had 


1689. 


laid upon the king. But, ſaid he, if you pleaſe to ſup- 


2 © pole the throne vacant as to king James, that is, That 


che has no right,” then let us go on to the next ſtep.” (15.) 
© Rem. (15.) The earl of Nottingham enumerates here all 
the inconventencies, difficulties, and contrarieties to the law 
which could ariſe from the commons vote, and all ended in 
the danger of rendering the crown elective. But he took 
care not to mention the difficulties which flowed from the 
lords opinion. The conſequences of their opinion were, 
either that the kingdom ſhould be left in its preſent confu- 
ſion, or king James recalled, or the prince of Wales ac- 
knowledged for king. In all three, the danger was as great 
as in running the hazard of making the crown elective, which 
was the only danger the earl would have to be conſidered. 
As if the danger of leaving the kingdom in confuſion, of 
recailing the king, of owning a prince who was by moſt 
people thought ſuppoſititious, who was abſent and a minor, 
who would be bred in France in the Catholic religion, and 
from whom the ſame inconveniencies as had cauſed king 
James to be rejected, were to be feared when he ſhouid be 


_ of age: as if, I fay, all theſe dangers were to be reckoned 


as nothing in compariſon of the hazard of a breach in the 
lineal ſucceſſion. Beſides, it was only by way of conſe- 
quence that the lords pretended that the crown would be- 
come elective by this breach, tho' the commons affirmed they 
had no ſuch intention. 

But Mr. Sacheverell replied, © That all their buſineſs was 
to maintain that the throne was vacant.” | 

And Mr. Sommers added, “ That the lords alledged as a 
« reaſon againit the word * abdicate,* That it was nota, 
« word known to our laws,” but that the word © vacknt' 
could not have that objection made to it, ſince it was in 
& our records, and even applied in a parallel caſe to this in 
«the firſt of Henry iv.“ | 

To which the carl of Rocheſter anſwered, “ That as that 
ce was the only precedent for the word © vacant," yet it was 
<« attended with this very conſequence, that it would make 
e the monarchy elective ; for it being there declared, T hat 
de the royal ſeat was vacant, immediately did follow an 
cc election of Henry IV, who was not next in the royal 
« line.“ Res 

The fame argument was purſued by the earl of Clarendon, 
who ſaid, „ That it was plain in the caſe of Richard II, 
„ho had abſolutely reſigned, renounced, or abdicated in 

| & writing 
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« ment being fitting, they did not think that ſufficient to go 


« upon, becauſe that writing might be the effect of fear, 


« and not. voluntary : that thereupon they proceeded to a 
« forma! diſpoſition upon articles; and then came in the 


« claim of Henry IV: that this was undoubtedly an election; 


though he was really the next heir, the earl of March not 
« appearing, Henry claimed it as his undubitable right, being, 
« the next heir that appeared: that all the kings that were 
« thus taken in or elected, (for the election was not of God's 
« approbation) any one year ſcarce paſſed in any of the 


= 


« reigns, without being diſturbed in the poſſeſſion; that 
Henry IV did not care to owe the crown to the election, 
« but claimed it as his -ight ; that it was a plauſible pre- 
« tence, and kept him and his ſon upon the throne ; but in 
« the time of his grandſon Henry VI, there was an utter 
« overthrow of his title and poſſeſſion too: for in the firſt 
& of Edward IV, all the proceedings againſt Richard II, as 
„well as all the reſt of the acts during the uſurpation (as 
that record rightly calls it) were annulled, repealed, re- 
voked, and reverſed, and all imaginable words uſed to ſet 
e thoſe proceedings aſide, as illegal, unjuſt, and unrighteous : 
that that act deduced the pedegree of the royal line from 
« Henry III, to Richard II, who died without iſſue; and 
* then Henry IV, fays the act, uſurped ; but that the earl 
of March, upon the death of Richard II, and conſequent- 
* ly Edward IV, from him, was undoubted king by con- 
** ſcience, by nature, by cuſtom and by law.” (16.) 

REM. (16,) All the arguments from the acts of parlia- 
ment relating to the differences between the houſes of Lan- 


caſter and York, muſt be very weak. Becauſe theſe par- 


laments did not all proceed upon the fame principle, and 
becauſe the one pulled down what the other had ſet up. This 
evidently appears, in that both fides in the preſent caſe, al- 
ledged ſome of the acts of theſe parliaments, in ſupport of 
their cauſe, | 
Hereupon Sir Robert Howard exerted himſelf, and replied, 
He would not ſay that the record of Henry IV, was not a 
* precedent of election; for the parliament did not =nuch 
* mind his claim, knowing that he claimed by deſcent, 
** where there was a perſon that had a title before him: 
** thus the commons did not doubt but that power which 
brought in another line then, upon the vacancy of the 
* Fhrone by the leaſion of Richard II, was ſtill, according to 
the conſtitution, reſiding in the lords and commons, and 
| *© Was 
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Interreg. was legally ſufficient to ſupply the preſent vacancy : that 
1689. he would aſk the queſtion of any lord there, whether, 
had there been an heir to whom the crown had quietly 


« deſcended in the line of ſucceſſion, and this heir certain 

„ known, their lordſhips would have aſſembled without his 
calling, or would have either adminiſtered the government 
„ themſelves, or adviſed the prince of Orange to have taken 
< it upon himſelf ? that he doubted they had been all guilty 
* of high-treaſon by the laws of England, if a known ſuc- 
< ceſſor of the throne were in poſſeſſion of the throne, as he 
« muſt be if the throne were not vacant : that from hence 
their lordſhips faw, that the difficulty in this matter aroſe 
<< from this, That they would all agree the throne to be va- 
cant, when they knew of none that poſlefſed it; that 
« ſome ſuch thing had been pretended to as an heir-male, of 
„ which there were different opinions, and in the mean time 
they were without a government. Muſt we ſtay, added 


< he, till the truth of the matter be found out ? What ſhall 


© be done to preferve our conſtitution, and in a little time it 
* will, perhaps, through the diſtraction of our conſtitution, 
Ide utterly irremediable. He confeſſed it would be a difficult 
thing to go upon the examination who was heir, or elſe 
© their lIordſhips would have explained themſelves before. 
« But, continued he, it not being clear, muſt we always 
remain thus? Uſe what words you will, fill up, or nomi- 
nate, or elect, it is the thing that we are to take care of, and 
* it is high time it was Cone. Ihere is no ſuch confequence 
to be drawn from this vote, as an intention or likelihood 


of altering the courſe of the government, ſo as to make it 


& elective ; the throne has all along deſcended in an heredi- 
< tary ſucceſſion, the main conſtitution has been preſerved. 
„The precedent of Henry IV, is not like that of elections 
& in other countries; and I am ſorry there ſhould be any 
© occafion for what is neceſſary to be done now; but when 
« fuch &ifhculties are upon the nation, that we cannot ex- 
& tricate ourſelves out of, as to the lineal ſucceſſor, your 
c lordſhips, J hope, will give us leave to remember, Salus 
<« populi eſt ſuprema lex.” And if neither you nor we can do 
any thing in this caſe, we, who are met under the notion of 
© convention of the ſtates, have then met to no purpoſe ; 
« for after we have voted ourſelves to be without govern- 
« ment (which looks as if ſomething were really intended 
as to a ſettlement) all prefently ſinks, and we are as much 
in the dark as we were before. Your lordſhips ſay, you 
6 wilt never make 2 precedent of election, or take —_ 
66 you 
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« you to alter the ſucceſſion. With your lordſhips favour, Interreg. 


« the ſettlement of the conſtitution 1s the main thing we are 


'« to look after. If you provide for the ſupply of the defect??? 


« there, that point of the ſucceſſion will, without all queſtion, 
« in the ſame method, and at the ſame time, be ſurely pro- 
« yided for, But, my lords, have not you yourſelves li- 
« mitted the very ſucceſſion, and cut off fome that might 
« have a lineal right? Have you not concurred with us in 
« our vote, That it is inconfiſtent with our religion and 
« Jaws to have a Papiſt to reign over us?“ Muſt we not 
« come then to an election, if the next heir be a Papiſt? 
« Nay, ſuppoſe there was no Proteſtant heir at all to be 
« found, would not your lordfhips then break the line? If 
« your lordſhips then in fuch a caſe muſt break through the 
e ſuccefion, I think the nation has reaſon to expect you 
« ſhould take care to ſupply the preſent defect, where the 
„ ſucceſſion is uncertain ; or what can we do further, but 
« even part in confuſion, and ſo leave the nation to extricate 
ee jtſelf as well as it can out of its diſtraction. But even at 
« whoſe doofF that will lie, I muſt leave to your lordſhips 
«© own thoughts.” | 
It is ſaid this ſpeech, wherein good ſenſe, and a zeal for 
the nation equally ſhined, made a deep impreſſion upon ſome 
of the lords who aſſiſted at the conference, and upon all the 
reſt of the audience. However, as the earl of Clarendon, to 
prove the lineal ſucceſſion, had alledged what paſſed with re- 
gard to Edward IV, Sir George 'I'reby undertook to explain 
that matter, and ſaid : | = 
„That it was very well known, that Edward IV came 
in diſ-affirmance of the title of the houſe of Lancaſter : 
that as thoſe times went, whenever there was a turn in 
“government, as there were ſeveral, there were new and 
* contrary declarations about the title to the crown, made 
« conftantly in parliament; and what one parliament ſettled, 
another undid : but then, that this advantage the com- 
* mons had on their fide ; that as they had this firſt prece- 
* dent for them, ſo they had the laſt, viz. the parliament- 
roll of the firſt of Henry VII, where the record is fet 
right again: that the act for depoſing Richard II, was in- 
« deed repealed by the firſt of Edward IV, and thereupon it 
proceeds to attaint Henry VI; but then came in Henry 
« VII, in the firſt year of whoſe reign there was an act 
made, that ſet aſide all the acts and attainders made 
* againſt his line, and confequently it repealed the firit of 
Edward IV, which had repealed the firſt of Henry IV: 
N that 
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that Henry VII, was of the line of Lancaſter, and though 
he had the heireſs of the houſe of Vork in his boſom, yet 
after he came to the throne, he would not endure to have 
his crown reckoned matrimonial, or ſuffer the ſtile to go 
in the name of Henry and Elizabeth, as we muſt have 
done if he had ſtuck to the title by the right line of ſuc- 


ceſſion, That therefore this act for reſtoring the record of 
the firit of Henry IV again, was as good an authority as 
it was before, and ſomewhat better ; for it had the laſt a& 
on its ſide, which was yet unrepealed.” 

Here the earl of Pembroke replied, © That Henry VII 
had a good right and title by marriage to the crown, * in 
re uxoris ;* but that his own title, as deſcended from Hen- 
ry IV, was an uſurpation; and therefore he would not 
ſuffer any one to preſcribe which was beſt, as long as it 
was acknowledged he had one good.” 

Sir George Treby returned, © That if Henry VIPs title 
by deſcent was an uſurpation, it was hard to determine 
what title he did govern by; fince, though his wife was 
the lineal heir, yet ſhe had no part, or Þ much as a 
name in the adminiſtration. But, added he, if we ſhould 
allow none for acts of parliament, but thoſe that were 
made in the reigns of hereditary kings, and in the right 


© line, I doubt we ſhall want the greateſt part of thoſe laws 


that compoſe the volume of Statute-books, and the re- 
cords by which we enjoy a great part of our inheritances 
and poſſeſſions.“ | | 
Sir Richard Temple alledged, “ That if laws made about 
the ſucceſſion he ſo obliging, what then ſhould they ſay 
to the ſticcefiion of queen Elizabeth, who had an act of 
parliament both againſt her and her ſiſter.” 

The earl of Pembroke replied, That to ſhew what 
opinion ſhe herfelf, and the wiſe men of her time, had in 
that point, there was an act made in her reign, and yet 
in being, which declared. jt to be a præmunire, to affirm, 
the parliament cannot ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
or alter it. That entails of the crown had been in par- 
liament, both ancient and modern ; yet the authority of 
another ſubſequent act had prevailed againſt ſuch an entail, 
ſo that they ſhould be done in parliament.” 

Sir Richard returned, He thought they were in as full 
2 capacity to take care of the government, as any of their 
e ee and that if they did as their predeceſſors had 


done before them, that ought not to be called a changing 


of the monarchy from an hereditary to an clective.” 


Here 
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Here the earl of Nottingham once more interpoſed and Interreg. 
ſaid, “ He could not imagine how a kingdom could be he- 1689. 
6c reditary, and that the king who had children in being at — 
« the time of his forſaking the government, could have the 
« throne vacant, both of him and his children; that the 
« courſe of inheritance, as to the crown of England, was 
« by law a great deal better provided for, than that of any 
« other inheritance, © That no attainder of the heir of the 
« crown could bar the ſucceſſion to the throne,” as it did 
« the deſcent to any common perſon ; and that the very de- 
« ſcent by order of birth would take aw ay any ſuch defect. 
« That this was the opinion of the great lawyers of England, 
« in the caſe of Henry VII; and therefore he could not ap- 
prehend, how any act of. the father, could bar the right 
of the child; ſince even the act of the fon, which might 
% endanger an attainder in him, could not do it; fo carc ful 

« was the law of the royal line of the ſucceſion;. which vas 

« declared by ſeveral acts of parliament, and very fully and 

« particularly by the twenty- fifth of Henry VIII. — That 

« he deſired to know, whether the lords and commons had 

« power by themſelves to make a binding act or law ? and 

6 whether, according to the legal conſtitution, every kin 

« of England, by being ſeated on the throne, and poſie ſſed 

« of the cr OWN, was "not thereby king to him and bis 

« heirs ? and that without an ack of parliament he knew 

„not what determination they could make of his eſtate. 

„That it was urged indeed, that the lords had in effect 

already agreed to the vacancy, by voting, That it was 

« inconſiſtent wi ith our religion and laws, to have a Papilt 
e prince to rule over us: but that a vote of cither houſe, or 

both houſes together, could not alter the law in that or 

« any other point; yet becauſe he was defirous that that 

vote ſhould have its effect, he deſired that every thing of 

that nature might be done in the ancient uſual method of 

« parliament. That ſince they were happily delivered from 
the fears of Popery and arbicrary power, God forbid they 
ſhould aſſume any ſuch power to themſelves ; for what 
advantage ſhould they then give to thoſe who would 
“ quarrel With their ſettlement for the illegality of it! 
Would not this, which they endeavour to cruſh, break 
forth into a viper? That in all the breaches that were 
made upon the line of ſucceſſion, ſuch was the force of 
the laws, that the uſurpers would not take the crown 
upon them, unleſs they had ſome ſpecious pretence of an 
be ereditary title to it. That what he would have avoided 
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e by all means, was the miſchievous conſequences that he 
„ feared would enſue upon the vacancy of the thrones 
* namely, the utter overthrow of the whole conftitution ; 
& for if the lords and commons only remained as parts of 
& the government, and if the head be taken away, and the 
% throne vacant, by what laws or conſtitutions was it that 
£c they retained lords and commons? That they were knit 
& together in their common head; and that if one part of 
„the government was diſſolved, he ſaw not any reaſon but 
* that all muſt be diflolved. He confeffed, 5 any go- 
<« vernment was better than none; but he earneſtly deſired 
they might enjoy their ancient conſtitution.” { „ 

REM. (17.) The earl of Nottingham, in his peech, rea- 
ſoned like Charles I, in his diſputes with the parliament, 
That is, he ſuppoſed the government in its natural ſtate, and 
on that ſuppoſition, his arguments were ſtrong. But it is 
hard to conceive a greater diſorder in the government than at 
the time of this conference. King James had reigned three 
years in an arbitrary manner. He had violated, not ſome 


particular laws of little moment, but fundamental laws, 
whercon the ſecurity of the national religion and liherties 


depended. After which, he had withdrawn himſelf out of 
the kingdom, without taking any order about the govern- 
ment. Moſt men thought his ſon ſuppoſititious, and he had 
ſent him into France. Could the government therefore be 
ſuppoſed in a natural ftate ? and if it was not, the reaſoning 
built upon ſuch a ſuppoſition ought to fall to the ground. 
However expreſs the laws may be, hey always ſuppoſe ſome 
certain conſtitution of government. But if this conſtitution 
is broke, as may happen in all countries under the fun, Row, 
in order to remedy this evil, can the laws be taken for rule, 
which ſuppoſe the government in its uſual and natural fate, 
and which have not provided for extraordinary unforeſeen 


caſes ? 


What the earl of Nottingham would intimate, though he 
does not ſpeak plainly, is briefly this : The lords arid com- 
mons are but two of. the branches of the government, and 
can make no law without the third, that is, the king, who 
is their head. The king has abſented himſelf, He muſt 
therefore be recalled, or waited for till he returns, or elſe 
his next heir muft be owned for king. Now this heir is the 
prince of Wales. This is evident from the care that was 
taken not to name him. Or if none of theſe methods be 
followed, the kingdom muſt be left in a ſtate of anarchy, or a 
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regent appointed to govern in the king's name, during his Interreg. 
abſence. 


The whole dehate was cloſed with two ſhort ſpeeches 


made by Mr. Pau] Foley, and Mr. Eyre : the former ſaid, 
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He hoped there was no danger of ſhaking our fundamen- 
tals in this caſe ; that they were purſuing thoſe methods 
which agreed with our laws and conſtitution ;. for though 
the monarchy of this nation be hereditary in the ordinary 
courſe of ſucceſſion, yet there might fall out a caſe 
wherein that could not be complied with, and a plain 


vacancy. might enſue. For, ſaid he, put the cafe the 


whole legal line ſhould fail, ſhould we in that caſe 
have no government at all? And who then ſhould we 
have but lords and commons? And TI think that comes 
neareſt to the caſe in queſtion, where the ſucceſſor is not 
known ; for if he had been, we ſhould have heard of him 
before now. And what is the reaſon that it ſhould then 
in the former caſe devolve to the lords and commons, but 
that there is no king ? And they being the repreſentative 


body of the kingdom, are the only remaining apparent 


parts of the government, and are only to ſupply the defect 
by providing a ſucceſſor?“ | BY ; 
Mr. Eyre ſubjoined, <* That they were led out of the way, 
hunting after the conſequences of a vote not yet agreed 


unto; That they had made a right and apt concluſion 


from the premiſſes, otherwiſe all the vote was but hiſto- 
rical: we declare, adds he, That the late King James 
has broke the original contract, has violated the funda- 
mental laws, and has withdrawn himſelf out of the king- 
dom, that he has abdicated the government.” What oc- 
caſion was there for ſuch a declaration as this, if nothing 
were concluded from it? That were onlyto give the king- 
dom a compendious hiſtory of thoſe miſeries they have too 
well learned by feeling them. Therefore there was a ne- 
ceſſity to make ſome concluſion ; and none fo natural as 
this; that we are left without a king, that the throne is 
thereby vacant,” which it may be as to the poſſeſſion, and 


yet the right of ſucceſſion no ways prejudiced. But, my 


lords, we are come here by the commands of the houſe of 


commons, to debate the reaſons of their vote, and your 


amendments, not to diſpute what will be the conſequences, 


© which is not at preſent our province.” And here ended 


this famous: conference. 


D uring 


Vol. XII. 


1689. 
nmr 


all theſ: debates in the convention, the prince The prince 
EQrange Raid at St. James's, without taking the leaſt pains jg ry 


tO ont at libex y 


—— rarer 

Interreg. to gain any one perſon to his party. He was never leſs affable, 
1688. being deſirous to ſhew by his behaviour, that his intention 
Avas not to deprive any man of the liberty to vote as he ſhould 
Burnet, think ſit. The two houſes were ſurprized that no body ſpoke 
Fre declares to them in the prince's behalf. At laſt, finding that his ſi- 
his mind to lence might be ill conſtrued, as if he was unwilling to take 
ſome lotccs. upon him the burden of royalty, he ſent for the marquis of 
Hallifax, the earls of Danby, Shrewſbury, and ſome others, 
and told them : . | 

« He had been till then flent;. becauſe he would not ſay 

„ or do any thing that might ſeem in any ſort to take from 

« any. perſon the Tull freedom of deliberating and voting in 

“ matters of ſuch importance: he was reſolved neither to 
<« court nor threaten any one. Some were for putting the 
government into the hands of a regent : he would ſay no- 
thing againſt it, if it was thought the beſt mean for ſet- 
« tling their affairs: only he thought it neceſſary to tell 
them, that he would not be the regent : fo, if they con- 
„ tinued. in that deſign, they muſt look out for ſome other 
perſon to he put in that poſt : he himſelf ſaw what the 
conſequences of it were like to prove : fo he would not 
accept of it. Others were for putting the princeſs ſingly 
on. the throne, and that he ſhould reign by her courteſy : 
he ſaid, no man could eſtcem a woman more than he did 
the ene but he was ſo made, that he could not think 
of holding any thing by apron-ſtrings : nor could he think 
it reaſonable to have any ſhare in the government, unleſs 
it Was put in his perſon, and that for term of life: if they 
did think it fit to ſettle it otherwiſe, he would not oppoſe 
e them in it: but he would go back. to Holland, and meddle 
c no.more in their affairs: he aſſured them, that whatſoever 
others might think of a crown, it was no ſuch thing.in 
his eyes, but that he could live very well, and be well 
pleaſed without it. In the end he ſaid, he. could no: re- 
ſolve to accept of a dignity, ſo as to hold it only th: life 
of another: yet he thought that the iſſue of the princeſs 
Ann ſhould be preferred In the ſucceſſion, to any iſſue he 

<<. might have by any other wife than the princeſs.” 

The ome * This declaration being immediately divulged by thoſe it 
the com. was made to, did not a little contribute to bring the debates 
mons vote. in the houſe of lords to a ſpeedy determination. As for the | 
Up ts commons, about two thirds were for the prince... 
againſt mw When the report of the conference between the two houſes 
— * was made to the lords, there was 2 very warm debate: * 


Wales bis whether they ſhould inſiſt d the amendments. During 
Births 
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the debate, it was moved, that the birth of the prince of Interreg. 
Wales might be examined into. But this motion was at 1689. 
length rejected for ſeveral reaſons: 1. The prince of Wale 
was now ſent out of England to be bred up in France, an CIS 
enemy both to the nation and the eſtabliſhed religion. What“ 5 
therefore would ſuch an examination ſignify? 2. It was im- 

poſſible for the people of England to know, whether he was 

the ſame perſon that had been carried over or not. 3. In 

eaſe he ſhould die, another might be put in his room, in ſuch. 
manner, that the nation could not be ſure concerning him. 

4. The Engliſh nation ought not to ſend into another coun- 

try for witneſſes to prove that he was their prince, much 

leſs receive one upon the teſtimony of ſuch as were not only 

aliens, but ought to be preſumed enemies. 5. It was known, 

that all the perſons who had been the confidents in that mat- 

ter, were conveyed away; ſo it was impoſſible to come at 

them, by whoſe means only the truth of that birth could be 
diſcovered. © It is pretended, there were ſome who thought it 

a deep piece of policy, to let the prince of Wales's title re- 
main undecided, in order to deter the ſucceeding kings from 
imitating king James „ 

At length, after a long debate, the majority of the lords Kennet, 
departed from their two amendments, and agreed with the Ear, | 
vote of the commons, „That king James had abdicated the III. p. 977. 
„government, and that the throne was thereby become ya- 

« cant,” Very likely, they who deſerted the party of the 

earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rocheſter, conſidered, 

that the e danger of the crown's becoming elective, 

was not to be compared to that which muſt neceſſarily hap- 

pen, if the kingdom was left in the preſent confuſion, or | 
king James recalled, or the prince of Wales acknowledged : 
for king. It is ſaid however, that the ſcale was turned to 

this fide by the arrival of ſome lords, who were not preſent. 

in the houſe when the two amendments were voted : but. 

they are not named. It is hardly probable that the pretended 

arrival of theſe lords ſhould have occaſioned the change in 

the houſe of peers. There muſt have been a dozen at leaſt, 

and all of the ſame ſide, which is not very likely. | 


2 Burnet ſays,' that when this the pretending to examine into it, and 
matter was debated in private, ſome then the not being able to make it out 
obſerved, that as king James by going beyond the poſſibility of contradiction, 
about to prove the truth of the birth, wou d really give more credit to the 
and doing it fo defectively, had really ching than it then had, and, inſtead of 
made it more ſuſpicious than it was weakning it, would firengthen the 
before z ſo, if there was no clear and pretenſion of his birth, p. 887. 

Fontive proof made of an impoſture, | | 
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Interreg. This great ſtep being made, the next thing to be debated 
1689. was, who ſhould fill the vacant throne. The marquis of 
wy — Hallifax moved, That the crown ſhould be given to the prince 
of Orange alone, and to the two princes after his death. 
But he was not ſeconded . If Dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury is to be credited, Bentinck e, the prince's favourite 
and confident, ſtrenuouſſy ſupported this propofal. * The de- 
bate upon this affair was wo long. It was readily agreed, 
that the princeſs of Orange ſhould be placed on the throne 
but the queſtion was whether the prince ſhould be king of 
himſelf, or as huſband of the princeſs ? Upon this, parties be- 
The lord gan to be formed in both houſes, Mean while, as the prin- 
Danby pro- ceſs was detained in Holland by the froſt, and by contrary 
383 the winds after the thaw, the earl of Danby ſent one over to the 
princels to 5 . | | / 
be queen Princeſs, with an account of the preſent ſtate of the debate, 
alone, and to tell her, that if ſhe defired it, he did not doubt but he 
ſhould be able to carry it, for ſetting her alone on the throne. 
She refuſes, The princeſs anſwered, She was the prince's wife, and would 
3 never be other than what ſhe ſhould be in conjunction with 
: him, and under him. Adding, ſhe would take it very ill, 
if any, under a pretence of their care for her, would ſet up 
a divided intereſt between her and the prince, Not content 
with this, ſhe ſent the lord Danby's letter [and her anſwer] 
to the prince, and thereby broke all the meaſures of thoſe, 
who wiſhed to create a miſunderſtanding or jealouſy between 
them. The earl of Danby received not the leaft mark of diſ- 
pleaſure from the prince of Orange, who continued {till to 
employ and truſt him. 555 | 
It is con- At laſt, both houſes agreed, and voted ſeverally, that the 
cluded that prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould be king and queen of 
_ bose England, but that the ſole and full regal power ſhould be in 
nd princeſs x . | . 
ſhould be the prince wy in the name of both. However, this was 
king and Carried in the houſe of lords but by two or three voices only, 
Feb. and not without a proteſtation entered againſt it by the con- 
Kenret, trary party“. LE | | | 
Ea 


keg os b Burnet ſaye, many of the re- twenty being preſent, that it vat 

publican party approved of this; for carried by a very ſmall majority of tue 

by it they gained another point: Ihe or three, to agree with the commons 

people in this caſe would plainly eledt in voting the abgication' and * va- 

a king without any regard to the order © cancy* of the throne, and that the 

of. ſucceſſion, .p. 818. | vote by which the prince and princeſs 

. © Afterwards carl of Portland, 9 3 ha to be, king and queen 

4 Burnet, p. 822, ſays, that things went very hard, Echard ſays by 

. were ſo near an equality in the twenty voices; ſixty ſive againſt forty- 
keuſs of lords {one hundred and flve. LO Thy 
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The laſt debate in the convention, was, concerning the Interreg. 
ouaths that ſhould be taken to the king and queen. Lo avoid 1689. 
all cavils upon the terms, [rightful and Jawful king] in th 
* uſual oath, it was thought proper to reduce the oath to the TRI * 
uncient ſimplicity of ſwearing, * to bear faith and true alles aro. 
e giance to the king and queen.” Hence aroſe the famous Burnet, 
diſtinction of a king * de facto,“ and a king “ de jure,” 88 SE 
ſome pretending, that they took the oath to the king and notion of 2 
queen, only as king and queen de facto,“ whom they were king de jure 
bound to obey no longer than they continued in quiet poſſeſ- ray w wig 
ſion; but that it was lawful for them to aſſiſt king James, if e 
he ſhould come to recover his crown, as being ſtill their king 

% de jure.” This diſtinction proceeded chiefly from the 

clergy, who had ſo far entangled themſelves with thoſe ſtrange 

conceits of the divine right of monarchy, and had ſo engaged 
themſelves by publicly preaching paſſive-obedience and non- 
reſiſtance, as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 

that they did not know how to diſengage themſelves from 

the ſnare they themſelves had laid, ata time when they little 

thought of being ever taken in it. 7855 

At length, on the 12th of February, the princeſs of Orange Arrival of 
arrived at London, and ſeemed very well pleaſed with what 313 
had been reſolved, that the adminiſtration of the government Kennet, © 
ſhould be in the prince only, in the name of both. Thus p. 547- 

the ſtrict union between the prince and princeſs broke the 3 
meaſures of ſuch as hoped to create a miſunderſtanding be- Echard. 
tween them, in order to ſerve their old maſter. 

The next day, the prince and princeſs of Orange being The con- 
ſeated on two large chairs, under a canopy of ſtate in the nen g. 
Banquetting-houſe, both houſes of the convention waited lemn offer 
upon them in a full body, to offer them the crown. But be- of che 
fore they proceeded to this ſolemn offer, they cauſed the clerk Peh. 1. 
of the crown to read the following declaration of the lords Kennet, 


dpiritual and temporal, and commons aſſembled at Weſtmin- . 547: 


Echard, 


ſter. III. p. 978, 


8 HE RE AS the late king James the Second, by 
8 the aſſiſtance of divers evil counſellors, judges, 
and miniſters employed by him, did endeavour to ſubvert 
and extirpate the Proteſtant religion, and the laws and li- 
„ herties of this kingdom; by aſſuming and exerciſing a 
* power of diſpenſing with, and ſuſpending of laws, and the 
execution of laws, without conſent of parhament : by 
* committing and proſecuting divers worthy prelates, for 
* humbly petitioning to be excuſed from cancurring to the 

| | © By „ ſaid 
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cc ſaid aſſumed power: by iſſuing and cauſing to be executed, 


1689. a commiſſion under the great ſeal, for erecting a court, cal- 
led, © The court of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes 


* by levying money for and to the uſe of the crown, by pre- 


© tence of prerogative, for other time, and in other manner, 


than the ſame was granted by parliament: by raiſing and 


5 keeping a ſtanding army within this kingdom in time of 


*© peace, without conſent of parliament; and quartering ſol- 


© diers contrary to law: by cauſing ſeveral good ſubjects, 


being Proteſtants, to be diſarmed, at the ſame time, when 


Papiſts were both armed and employed contrary, to law: 


*© by violating the freedom of election of members to ſerve in 
** parliament: by proſecutions in the court of King's Bench 
for matters and cauſes cognizable only in parliament; and 


** by divers other arbitrary and illegal courſes. And whereas 


of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified perſons, 
have been returned and ſerved on juries in trials, and parti- 


** cularly divers jurors in trials for high treaſon, which were 


not freeholders; and exceſſive bail hath been required of 
** perſons committed in criminal caſes, to elude the benefit of 
the laws made for liberty of the ſubjects; and exceſſive fines 


have been impoſed; and illegal and cruel puniſhments in- 


** flicted ; and ſeveral grants and promiſes made of fines and 
** forfeitures, before any conviction or judgement againſt the 
** perſons upon whom the ſame were to be levied. All 
** which are utterly and directly contrary to the known laws 
and ſtatutes, and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the ſaid late king James the Second, 
having © abdicated? the government, and the throne being 


_ © thereby vacant, his highneſs the prince of Orange (whom 


<« it hath pleaſed Almighty God to make the glorious inſtru- 
** ment of delivering this kindom from Popery and arbitrary 
power) did (by the advice of the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
** poral, and divers principal perſons of the commons) cauſe 
letters to be written to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, being 


Proteſtants, and other letters to the ſeveral counties, cities, 


** uniyerſities, boroughs, and cinque- ports, for the chuſing of 
** ſuch perſons to repreſent them, as were of right to be ſent to 


** parliament, to meet and ſet at Weſtminſter, upon the 22d 


** day of January, in this year 1688, in order to ſuch an 


- * eſtabliſhment, as that their religion, laws, and liberties, 


might not again be in danger of being ſubverted. Upon 


which letters, clections having been accordingly made; 


** and thereupon the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 

** mons, purſuant to their reſpective letters and elections, be- 
: 66 1 
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« ing now aſſembled in a full and free repreſentative of this Interreg. 
« nation, taking into their molt ſerious conſideration the beſt 1689. 


« ane for attaining the ends aforeſaid, do, in the firſt place wy 


as their anceſtors in like caſe have uſually done) for the 
6 3 and aſſerting their ancient rights and liberties; 
66 declare, 
. That the pretended power of ſuſpending of laws, or 
« execution of laws, by regal authority, without conſent of 
« parliament, is illegal. 

&« 2, That the pretended power of diſpenſing with laws, 


«or the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath 


6 been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, is illegal. 
3. That the commiſſion for erecting the late court of 
© commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and all other com- 


« miſſions and courts of the like nature, are Illegal and per- 


„ nicious. 
4. The levying of money for or to the aſe of the crown, 
by pretence of. prerogative, without grant of parliament, 


&« for longer time, or in any other manner than the ſame is, 


6 or ſhall be granted, is illegal. 
5. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the 

" king, and all commitments and proſecutions for ſuch peti- 
e tioning, are illegal: 

< 6. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army within 
« the kingdom i in time of peace, unleſs it be with conſent of 
« parliament, is againſt law, 
| That the ſubjects, which are Proteſtants, may have 
« arms for their defence, ſuitable to their condition, and as 
„allowed by law. 
8. That election of members of parliament ought to be 
“free. 

&« 9. That the freedom of ſ de and debates or procced- 
„ ings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or que- 
„ ſtioned, in any court or place out of parliament, 

10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor 


'« exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel and unuſual puniſhments 


* inflicted, 

4 11. That} jurors ought to be duly empannelle and re- 
« turned; and } Jurors, which paſs upon men in trials for high 
1 treaſon. ought to be frecholders. 

12. That all grants and promiſes, of fines and forfeitures 


* of particular perſons, before conviction, are illegal and 


*« yoid. 
« 13. And that for redreſs of all grie\ances, and for the 


* amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving of the laws, par- 
O 4 „ liaments * 
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Interreg.“ liaments ought to be held frequently. And they do claim, 
1689. © demand, and inſiſt upon all and ſingular the premiſſes, as 
their undoubted rights, and liberties ; and that no declara- 
| tions, judgments, doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice 
<« of the people in any of the ſaid premiſſes, ought in any 
& wile to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example. 
« To which demand of their rights, they are particularly en- 
couraged by the declaration of his highneſs the prince of 
Orange, as being the only means for obtaining a full re- 
<« dreſs and remedy therein. r fi 
+ © Having therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid 
<« highneſs the prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance 
% ſo far advanced by him, and will ſtill preſerve them from 
** the violation of their rights, which they have here aſſerted, 
and from all other. attempts upon their religion, rights, 
<< and liberties ; the ſaid-lords ſpiritual and temporal, aſſem- 
i bled at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, 'Fhat William and Mary, 
prince and princeſs of Orange, be, and be declared KiNG 
* and QUEEN of England, France, and Ireland, and the 
** dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown and 
royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions, to them 
the ſaid prince and princeſs during their lives, and the life 
* of the ſurvivorof them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe 
* of their regal power be only in, and executed by, the ſaid 
prince of Orange, in the names of the ſaid prince and 
** princeſs, during their joint lives; and after their deceaſe, 
the ſaid crown and royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and 
** dominions to be to the heirs of the body of the faid prin- 
* ceſs; and for default of ſuch iflue, to the princeſs Anne 
of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and for defiult 
of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of the ſaid prince 
* of Orange. mo 
And the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, do pray the ſaid prince and princefs of Orange, to 
accept the ſame accordingly. And that the oaths hereafter- 
*© mentioned, be taken by all perſons of whom the oaths of 
* allegiance and ſupremacy might be required by law inſtead 
of them; and that the ſaid oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
** Macy be abrogated : 
* 1, A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, That I will be 
„ faithful, and bear. true allegiance to their majeſties, king 
* William and queen Mary. So help me God. I, 
«© A. B. do ſwear, That I do from my heart abhor, deteſt, 
** and abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable doc- 
** trine and poſition, * That Princes excommunicated or de- 
e prived 
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* prived by the pope, or any a 
« may be depoſed or murdered by their ſubjects, or any other 1689. 
„ whatſoever.” And I do declare, That no foreign prince 


ty of the fee of Rome, 


4 nerſon, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought to 
« have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence 


« or authority, eccleſiaſtical 
« So help me God.” 


or ſpiritual, within this realm. 


After the reading of this declaration, the marquis of Hal- 
lifax, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a ſolemn tender of 
the crown to their highneſles, in the name of hoth houſes, 
whereupon the prince of Orange returned the following an- 


lebt 


660 My 


lords and gentlemen, This is certainly the greateſt 


« proof of the truſt you have in us, that can be given, which 
« js the thing that makes ys value it the more; and we 
„ thankfully accept what you haye offered. And as I had 
« no other intention in coming hither, than to preferve 
« your religion, laws, and liberties, ſo you may be ſure, 
that I ſhall endeavour to ſupport them, and ſhall be willing 
« to concur in any thing that ſhall be for the good of the 
* kingdom, and to do all that is in my power to advance 


the welfare and gl 


of the nation.“ 


All this was followed with the acclamations of the people, 


which quickly flew over the whole city, 


The ſame day the 


rince and princeſs were proclaimed king and queen of Eng- 
252 France, and Ireland, by the names of W1LLIAM and 
Mary, to the inexpreſſible joy of the people *, 


e I, King James the Second's natu- 
ral iſſue was as follows, 


1, By Mrs. Arabella Churchill, 


fiter of John duke of Marlborough, 
afterwards married to colonel Godfrey, 
he had (1.) James Fitz- James, gran- 
dee of Spain, mareſchal of France, 
knight of the golden fleece, common 
called duke of Berwick, Outſawad in 
1695. (2.) Henry Fitz- James, com- 
monly called the grand prior, born 
1673. 
nanr-general and admiral o French 
gallies. He died in France, Decem- 
ber 7, 1702. (3.) Henrietta, horn 
1670, who married Henry lord Wald- 
grave, 1683, Father of James the 
preſent lord Waldgrave, born in 1684. 
2, By Mrs, Catharine Sedley, 
daughter of Sir Charles Sedley, Bart. 
created baroneſs of Darlington, and 


counteſs of Dorcheſter, alter warde 


 gleley, in 
ſhe 


» Buckinghamſhire and 


Outlawed in 1695. Lieute- March 1, 1705. 
the 


married to Sir David Collier, the late 
earl of Portmore, he had Catharine 
Darnley, preſent ducheſs dowager of 
Buekingham, born 168 1. She mar- 
ned - (.) James Annefly, earl of An- 
ober 1699. By whom 
had Catharine Anneſly, Ja- 


ly - . nuary 7, 701, who married William 
Phips, Eſy; fon of Sir Conſtantine 


Phips. (2.) John Sheffield, duke of 
Normanby, 
By whom ſhe had 
Edmund the preſent duke of Bucking- 
hamſhire, born January 11, 1716. 

II. By an indenture in the firſt of 
James II, a pound weight of gold, 
twenty-two carats fine, and two carats 
allay, was coined in 441. 108. by 
tale, namely, into ten ſhillings, twen- 
ty ſhillings, forty ſhillings, and five 
pounds, pieces; and a pound weight 
of filver of the old ſtandard into 62 

hillings 
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ſhillings by tale, namely, into crowns, 
half- crowns, ſhillings, fix-pences, 


groats, two-pences, and pence; which 


The gold coins have on one fide the 


ting's head laureat, TACOBVS II, 


Et. GRATIA. Reverſe MAG, 

R. FRA. ET, HIB, REX. 
arms fingle in ſeparate ſheilds crowned, 
with the ſcepters, but. nothing in the 
center, Some have an elephant under 
the king's head, being of African 
gold. (Fig.) The five-pound- piece is 
Uke the guinea, but has DECVS, &c, 
upon the rim. Of the filver-monies, 
the crown has the king's head laureat; 
the arms on' the reyerſe in four ſepa- 
rate ſhic}ds crowned ; the inſcription as 


the 


ſtandard both for gold and filver hath 


continued ever ſince. G 


on the gold coins; and upon the rim, 
DECVS. ET. TVTAMEN, &c. the 
half-crown is the ſame, and the ſhil- 
ling and fix-pence the like, except the 
inſcription upon the rim.” The leſſer 


Pieces, from the groat to the penny, 


have as many initial letters of his name 
crowned, as they contain pence, but 
the ſame inſcription as the crown-piece, 
The tin-farthing and half- penny have 
the king's head, IACOBVS. SECVN- 
DVS. Reverſe Britannia, BRITA. 
NIA, upon the rim 168 5. NVMMQ9- 
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DISSERTATION 

Riſe, Progreſs, Views, Strength, Intereſts, 
and Characters of the two Parties of 
the WHIGS and TORIES, Fit 

_ publiſhed in the Year 1717, 


\ HOUGH the two parties or factions which divide 
England, have been long talked of, it is but of late 
pyears that all Europe, as I may fay, is engaged in 
their quarrel, Before the laſt peace, foreigners generally 
looked upon the differences between the Whigs and the To- 
ries, as a matter of curioſity, which no way concerned them. 
If any ſeemed to regard them, it was ſolely on account of the 


diverfity of the opinions of the two parties, concerning the 


| hierarchy or government of the church. To this was con- 
fined the idea, which moſt private foreigners formed of the 
Engliſh divifions, I ſay, private foreigners; for princes and 
their miniſters knew what influence they had in the political 
affairs of Europe, according as the one or the other party 
prevailed in the court or parljament of England ; but, as for 
the people, it may be ſaid, that in general, they knew not 
the conſequences of them. i 

The peace of Utrecht has opened numberleſs eyes, becauſe 
it is clearly ſeen to flow from the late revolution in the court 
of England, by the change of the Whig, into a Tory, mi- 
niſtry. As al Europe was engaged in the war, and conſe- 
quently concerned in the peace by which it was terminated, 


doſe who before only talked of the Engliſh diviſions, as of a 
1 5 | foreign 
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foreign affair, are but too ſenſible of what conſequence they 
are to other ſtates. From that time this matter has been 
reaſoned and diſputed upon with more warmth. In ſhort, 


moſt foreigners are become Whigs or Tories, according as 


they have believed to ſee in the two parties, principles agreeable 
or contrary to their intereſts. Though Whigs and Tories 
equally profeſs the Proteſtant religion, and though their dif- 
ferences ſeem not much to concern either Proteſtants or Ro- 
man Catholics, it has happened, that the Papiſts have de- 
clared for the Tories, and the Proteſtants for the Whigs. The 
reaſon of this proceeding is obvious, namely, that the one 
have conſidered the Tories as mien labouring to ſet a zealous 
Popiſh prince on the throne of England, whilſt the others 
have believed, that the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion 
was the ſole aim of the Whigs. There is yet another mo- 
tive which has determined foreigners to ſide with one of the 
parties, that is, their inclination to France, or their fear of 
the ambitious deſigns of that crown. In this reſpect the 
adherents of France are Tories, and her enemies Whigs. 
Every one therefore has made a choice, without troubling 
themſelves, otherwiſe, with the differences of the two par- 
ties. This conduct in foreigners is the leſs ſurpriſing, ſince 
in England itſelf, many are Whigs or Tories, without hav- 
ing a diſtinict idea of the party they have embrace. 

ſt is very ſtrange, that hitherto the public has not been 
exactly informed concerning theſe two parties, which, by the 
ſuperiority either may have in England, are in a capacity to 
influence the moſt important affairs of Europe. It is true, 
we have tranſlations of ſeveral Engliſh books, or other pam- 
phlets, upon this ſubject. But it is not from thence, that 
the true ftate of the affairs of the two parties may be learnt, 
'T heſe writings are publiſhed by Whigs or Tories, and con- 
ſequently by authors viſibly ſuſpected. Accordingly, there is 
not one but what carries evident marks of the partiality of its 
author. It is therefore rather from a foreign pen, that we are 
to expect a fair account of this matter, though, to ſpeak the 
truth, there are few foreigners but what either are not ſuffi- 
ciently informed, or are biaſſed to one of the faftions, How- 
ever, the author of this diſſertation, though a foreigner, thinks 
himſelf qualified to give the public a more extenſive know- 
ledge of the two parties, than many people have hitherto 
had. He reſided a long time in England, and has, many 
years, diligently ftudied the Engliſh hiſtory, Beſides, he is 
attached neither by inclination nor intereſt to any one of the 
parties, and is now in a country where he hay nothing to 


hope 


the Wa res and TORIES. 
hope or fear from either. His impartiality will evidently ap- 
pear in the Diſſertation itſelf, To give a diftin& knowledge 
of the two parties, the author was unavoidably obliged to 
deſcend to many particulars of the Engliſh hiſtory, without 
which the riſe and progreſs of theſe parties could not have 
heen clearly explained. If the Engliſh think this Diſſertation 
defective in ſome points, and too large in others, they are 
deſired to remember, it was not penned for their uſe ; that 
the author's aim was to confine himſelf to general ideas; in 
a wotd, that the things which paſs for common, and well 


known in England, are myſteries abroad, and require a full 
explication. | N 
It will perhaps be thought ſtrange, that the author, who 
was born under a government purely monarchical, ſpeaks in 
ſome places, ſo as it may be thought he approves not of ſuch 
a government. To obviate this ſuſpicion, he deſires his rea- 
ders to conſider, that he could not ſpeak pertinently of his 
ſubiect, without aſſuming an Engliſh ſpirit, and conformin 
himſelf to the principles which are common in England. It 
is thus only that he believed he ſhould be able to diſcover the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of the two parties. All his reaſonings 


are founded upon this principle, of the ſolidity of which he is 


perfectly convinced; That every private perſon is in con- 
* ſcience obliged quietly to ſubmit to the government eſta- 
* bliſhed in the country where he was born, or providence 


© has placed him.“ Wherefore it is his opinion, that all ſe- 


cret practices, all cabals, all means, direct or indirect, tend- 
ing to the diſſolution of ſuch government, are ſo many 


crimes, for which the authors are reſponſible to God and 
their ſuperiors. 


bY . E government of . d is of a particular kind. 


of which there is not the like at preſent in all the 
world. It is, however, the ſame which was formerly eſta- 
bliſhed in all the kingdoms of Europe, formed out of the 
ruins of the Roman empire. The preſent difference between 
England and other ſtates, in this reſgect, is owing to this, 
that the Engliſh have preſerved the form of their government 
ever ſince their ſettling in Great Britain; whereas in other 
nations, it has been loſt by degrees, or extremely altered. 
This government, which has * ſubſiſted in this iſland, 
appears in ſome reſpects monarchical, in others, republican; 
and yet, properly ſpeaking, it is neither. It cannot be 
called purely monarchical, ſince the yobility and the people 
Have a ſhare in the legiſlative pawer jointly with the king, 
| 5 nor 
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ton, and Angevin families, enriching them with the lands, 


the Wnics and TokIESs. 


nor can the king impoſe any tax, without the people's con- 
ſent. Neither is it republican, ſince there is a king, who 
exerciſes the ſovereign authority, who diſpoſes, as he pleaſes, 
of all places and dignities eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military 
and can make peace or war, without conſulting his ſubjects. 
It would be therefore in vain to pretend to deſcribe the go- 


vernment, but the uſual names of Monarchy; Ariſtocracy, 


Democracy, which agree not with it. It is a mixed go- 
vernment, differing from, and yet compoſed of, all three. 
The prerogatives of the ſovereign, and the privileges of the 
nobles and people, are ſo tempered together, that they mu- 
tually ſupport one another. At the ſame time, each of the 
three powers, concerned in the legiſlature, may inſuperably 
obſtruct the attempts of one or both the others, to render 
themſelves independent. In ſhort, it is very near the ſame 
form of government, eſtabliſhed by the Saxons in Germany, 
by the F rancs in Gaul, by the Viſigoths in Spain, by the 

Oſtrogoths, and after them, by the Lombards in Italy. 
Theſe northern nations introduced this government into the 
moſt ſouthern parts of Europe, when they ſettled there, and 
founded ne ſtates upon the ruins of the Roman empire. 

If, therefore, it be aſked, How long this government has 
been in England? T ſhall not ſcruple to anſwer, Ever ſince 
the de ee finiſhed the conqueſt of that part of Great 
Britain, which their deſcendents poſſeſs to this day. It is 
true, a doubt may ariſe, whether the commons, in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, were part of the parliament; and I 
confeſs this point is hard to be determined. But, however, 
when England was divided into ſeven kingdoms, Engliſh and 
Saxons, each of theſe had its king and parliament. This laſt 
was called the © wittena-gemot,” or aſſembly of wiſe- men; 
and there was alſo the like for the common affairs of the 
whole Hepterchy, This ſame form of government ſubſiſted 
when the ſeven kingdoms were reduced to one and the fame 
ſtate. © The fields of Mars' [March] or of May, called ſince 
the States-general in France, the Crotes in Spain, and per- 
haps the Diets of the German empire, are the remains of this 
ancient form of government, introduced by the northern na- 
tions, wherever they ſettled. 2 721 3 

William, duke of Normandy, ſirnamed the Baſtard or 
Conqueror, having ſubdued England in 1066, became abſo- 
lute, and eſtabliſhed a deſpotic power, though, in all likeli- 
hood, he preſerved the ſhadow of a parliament. To ſecure 
his conqueſt, he tranſplanted many Norman, French, Bre- 


of 
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of which he inceſſantly diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh. Theſe tranſ- 
planted families multiplied greatly in a ſhort ſpace, and be- 
came in the end ſo powerful, as to make head againſt their 
ſovereigns, fueceſſors of the Conqueror. At firſt, they glo- 
ried in their entire dependence upon the king, who had put 
them in poſſeſſion of their lands. Their intereſt. required 
that they ſhould ſupport that power by which they held all 
their Engliſh poſſeſſions. But when they were once firmly 
ſettled, they began to dread,” that the regal power, which 
had enriched them, might with the ſame eaſe ſtrip them 


of their eſtates, if the king ſhould ſo pleaſe, For this 


reaſon, they wiſhed the government reſtored to the ſame 
ſtate, as in the times of the Saxon kings. This was the 


only means to avoid the inconveniencies of an arbitrary. 


power, (which might, in time to come, turn as much to 
their-prejudice, as it had to their advantage). and to perpe- 
tuate the poſſeſſion of their lands. What at firſt was only a 
bare wiſh, ſoon roſe into hope, and at laſt into right, by the 
methods 1 ſhall preſently ſpeak of. To explain this fully, a 
large detail of the Engliſh hiſtory would be neceſſary, and a 
particular enumeration of all the caufes which have contri- 
buted-to put the nobility, and afterwards the people, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a right, which they did not enjoy, under the firſt 
Norman kings. But as this detail would lead me too far, 1 
ſhall content myſelf with a ſhort abridgment, concerning the 
ſubject in hand. e | 
William the Conqueror, in 1087, left the kingdom of 
England to his ſecond fon William, firnamed Rufus, in pre- 
judice of Robert his .eldeſt ſon, who had only Normandy. 
Robert made ſome attempts to diſpoſſeſs his brother of a 
crown; 'of which he believed himſelf unjuſtly deprived. But 
Rufus defeated them by his addreſs, engaging as well the 
Normans as the Engliſh in his intereft, with promiſes of re- 


eſtabliſning the ancient government, and reviving the Saxon 


laws. He knew that both were paſſionately deſirous of what 
he made them hope. By the Normans, I mean here the fo- 
reigners newly ſettled in England. This promiſe of Rufus. 
was therefore the firſt foundation of their pretenſions. I ia 


the firſt, for the Normans had no right to demand of the | 


king what he was pleaſed to promiſe them, and the con- 
quered-Engliſh had as little, to limit the power of their con- 
querors. It is true, the Engliſh might ground their preten- 


hons upon ſome general promiſes made them by William the 


Conqueror, when he received their firſt homages. But this 
prince- never pretended that they ſhould found a right on 
| | theie 
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theſe promiſes. Accordingly, he always treated England as 
a conquered nation. However, Rufus kept his word with 

neither Normans nor Engliſh. 5 10 5 Ki ON 
Upon his death, Henry I, his younger brother, aſcended 
the throne in 1100, in prejudice of his eldeſt brother Robert, 
{till alive. To ſecure his-uſurpation, he purſued the ſame 
courſe as his predeceſſor Rufus. He promiſed to reſtore the 
ancient government, and confirmed his promiſe by a charter 
in form, but executed it no better than his brother. How- 
ever, the rights of the ſubje& received ftrength from theſe- 
promiſes though ill performed. | 

_ I. dying, Maud, his daughter, widow. of the em- 
peror Henry V, and wife to Jeffery Plantagenet, earl of An- 
jou, ought to have mounted. the throne ; but in 1135 was 
defeated of her right by Stephen, earl of Boulogne, fon of 
the Conqueror's eldeſt daughter He bound himſelf more 
ſtrongly than his two predeceſſors to reſtore the Saxon laws, 
but in all appearance with as little intention to perform his 
engagements. At laſt, the great men, finding he ſought 
pretences to evade his promiſes, harraſſed him with a war 
which laſted the moſt part of his reign. In the beginning, 
they called into England the Empreſs Maud, and her ſon 
Henry by the earl of Anjou ; and the war ended in a treaty 
which ſecured the crown to Henry after Stephen's demiſe, 
though he had ſons. | 1 . 

To Stephen, in 1154, ſucceeded Henry II. During his 
reign, and that of his eldeſt ſon Richard I, there were no 
conteſts between the king and the barons, for ſo the great 
men of the kingdom were then called. But very conſidera- 
ble diſputes aroſe in the reign of king John, ſirnamed Lack- 
land, brother and ſucceſſor of Richard I. An unhappy quar- 
rel between the prince and the court of Rome, having forced 
him to do homage to pope Innocent III. for his kingdom, 
and bind himſelf to pay him tribute, this diſhonourable pro- 
ceeding, added to many other cauſes, loſt him the eſteem 
and affection of his ſubjects. The barons improving ſo fa- 
vourable a juncture, preſented to him the charter of Henry I, 
which had never been executed, and reſolved to oblige him 
to confirm it. John at firſt rejected it with great haught- 
neſs, but at laſt compelled by his own weakneſs, and the 
united oppoſition of almoſt all the barons, he was obliged to 
grant them a charter, much more ample and advantageous to 
the ſubject, than Henry the Firſt's, and which was called 
Magna Charta, or the Charter of Liberties. By this char- 
ter, drawn as the barons pleaſed, the king's ' power par 

| Cur 
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curbed, that it was in a manner reduced to the ſame ſtate as 
under the Saxon kings before the conqueſt. This charter has 
been ever fince the principal foundation of the rights of the 
ſubjects. I ſhall not here pretend to decide a queſtion fo 
much above my reach, whether this foundation is very ſold. 
It will ſuffice briefly to remark, by what means a conceſſion 
ſeemingly ſo defective in its origin, ſince it was evidently ex- 
torted, changed, as I may ſay, its nature by the firmneſs of 
the Engliſh, and acquired an indiſputable authority, though 
it might have been conteſted at firſt, To this end, we muſt 
ſee what paſſed afterwards with reſpect to this charter. 

King John, who had ſigned it, deſiring to revoke it, drew 
upon himſelf freſh misfortunes, which laſted as long as he 
lived. The barons, reſolving to adhere to their charter, 
took at laſt the deſperate courſe to call in to their aſſiſtance 
Lewis, ſon of Philip Auguſtus, king of France, and to put 
him in poſleſſion of all, or the greateit part of, the kingdom. 
John died during the war, deprived by a foreign prince, or 


rather his own ſubjects, and left a ſon of ten years of age, 


little capable to maintain the quarrel. Some lords, who had 
remained faithful to the late king, appointed the earl of Pem- 
broke regent, during the minority of the young prince, who 
was recognized by his few adherents by the name of Henry III, 
in 1216. | 

Shortly after the face of affairs was changed by the prudent 
conduct of the regent, who, ſeeing the barons bent to ſupport 
their charter, promiſed poſitively, it ſhould be confirmed and 
executed. Upon this aſſurance, they deſerted prince Lewis, 
who was obliged to return to France. | 

Henry III. was no ſooner out of his minority than he re- 
pealed Magna Charta, and thought of reigning uncontrouled. 
But, as he had not a capacity equal to ſuch an undertaking, 
his long reign of fifty-ſix years was one continued ſcene of 
troubles on account of the Magna Charta. He was fre- 
quently forced to confirm it, and as often broke all his oaths 
and engagements. At laſt, the barons took arms under the 
conduct of the carl of Leiceſter, ſon of the famous Simon 
Montfort, general of the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. The 
king had the misfortune to loſe a battle, and to ſce himſelf, 
his brother the king of the Romans, and his ſon prince Ed- 
ward, in the hands of the earl of Leiceſter, who obliged them 
to ſwear, they would never oppoſe the execution of Magna 
Charta. The carl of Leiceſter governed ſome time in the 
name of the king his priſoner. It is pretended, the commons 
were firſt received into parliament during his adminiſtration. 
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But, without ſtaying to examine ſo difficult a queſtion, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that at leaſt it cannot be denied, that 
ſince the end of Henry III's reign the commons have ever 
enjoyed this privilege. . | 
Prince Edward, fon of Henry III, having happily made 
his eſcape from the earl of Leiceſter, gained a battle in which 
the earl was ſlain. This victory reſtored the king to his li- 
berty, who uſed it not agreeably to the oath he had been 


obliged to take. But his reign and life ended a few years af- 


ter his deliverance. Though the barons party was very 
much humbled, yet Edward I, who in 1272 ſucceeded his 
father Henry III, confirmed Magna Charta. However, ſome 
ſteps'taken by him afterwards, diſcovered a deſign to revoke 
it; but the barons beginning to ſtir, he retracted, and con- 
firmed it once more. | 1 — 
Edward II, his ſon and ſucceſſor, in 1307, was depoſed 
by the parliament, for intending to eſtabliſh an abſolute 
power contrary to Magna Charta. | 

Edward III, fon and ſucceſſor of this unfortunate prince, 
in 1327, confirmed it ten times during the courſe of his 
reign, which the victories obtained by himſelf and his ſon the 


over France, rendered extremely glo- 
[ . 


rious. | | 
Richard II, grandſon and ſucceſſor to Edward III, in 1377, 
was ſolemnly depoſed, for having violated in many inſtances 
the privilege of the people, founded on Magna Charta. 
Henry IV, who had uſed that pretence to dethrone Ri- 
chard II, in 1399, and put himſelf in his place, made ſome 
attempts to diminiſh the privileges of the parliament ; but did 
not carry very far the execution of this project. | 


Henry V, his ſon, who ſucceeded him in 1413, main- 


tained the parliament in all its rights, and left the privileges 


of his ſubject untouched. His reign was one continued ſeries 


of victories and ſucceſſes againſt France. He died in 1422. 


From that time the government of England remained fo 
well ſettled, and fo firm upon its foundations, I mean, the 


prerogatives of the king, and the privileges of the parliament, 


that for near two hundred years, not one king appears to 


have had any intention to ſhake it. The policy of the kings 


turned wholly upon governing their parliaments by ſecret in⸗ 


trigues, without diſcovering any deſire of altering the conſti- 
tution. True it is, that ſome kings, as Henry VIII, did 
what they pleaſed, but without any prejudice to the privileges 
of parliament. On the contrary, by ſupporting the parlia- 


ment in its rights, they had the addreſs. to make it ſubſer- 
: . vient 
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vient to their ends. This, by the way, is the beſt, and per- 
haps the only method, for a king to render himſelf powerful 
and eaſy. l 

After ſo long a continuance of the ſame form of govern- 
ment, and ſo uninterrupted a poſſeſſion of the privileges of 
Magna Charta, the Engliſh nation was ſo accuſtomed to it, 
that it ſeemed impoſſible to make any alteration without 
throwing the kingdom into confuſion. Nay, it ſeemed there 
was no fear that any king ſhould ever think of attempting ſo 
dificult a thing, at the hazard of his crown, as had been the 
caſe of ſome former kings. Notwithſtanding all this, James J. 
ſucceſſor to queen Elizabeth, in 1603, failed not to take ſome 
ſteps in this dangerous courſe, and endeavour to diminiſh the 
privileges of parliament, It was by the pernicious counſels 
of the duke of Buckingham, his favourite, that he engaged in 
this deſign, which probably would have ended unfortunately 
for him, had not death ſurprized him before he had plainly 
diſcovered his intention. This duke of Buckingham ought 
to be conſidered as the firit author of the troubles, which 


day. 
It was under Charles I, ſon and ſucceſſor of James, in 1623, 


that the project to render the king abſolute, and independent 


of the laws, was vigorouſly puſhed and advanced by all me- 
thods. The duke of Buckingham, favourite to Charles I, as 
he had been to his father, inſpired him with maxims directly: 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed government, and thereby occa- 
ſioned his ruin. The duke being aſſaſſinated, the deſign was 


purſued by Charles, which had been begun by the deceaſed- 


favourite, He imagined the nation might be governed with- 
out a parliament, or at leaſt that parliaments were only to' 
ſupply him with money. He had diffolved three in the four 
firſt years of his reign, and even ſignified his intention of cal- 
ling no more. Twelve years paſſed without a 45 e 
during which the king levied taxes by the bare act of his 
will, upon his ſubjects, and by his conduct diſcovered a de- 
hen to reign arbitrarily. Unhappily for him, he admitted to 
bis perſon and council two men imbued with the ſame 
maxims, by whom he was puſhed on to his ruin ; namely, 
William Laud. archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas 

Wentworth, earl of Strafford. | | 
While this prince had no difficulties to ſtruggle with from 
abroad, he enjoyed his uſurped power with ſome tranquility, 
but not without the open murmurings of the people. Mean 
time, no perſon dared to oppoſe ſo violent a torrent. At —_ 
P-2 the 


have ſo long infeſted England, and till do infeſt it to this 
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the archbiſhop of Canterbury adviſing him to finiſh the reſto- 
ration of the Scotch hierarchy, and introduction of the En- 
gliſh liturgy, he followed the pernicious advice, but could 
not execute his project, without engaging in an open war in 
1639, with his ancient kingdom of Scotland. He levied 
forces, and maintained them by taxes, which he himſelf had 
impoſed. Money failing him after the firſt campaign, he at 
laſt, in April 1640, called a parliament, which was diſſolved 
in a few days, for the ſame reaſon as the three firſt, and the 
arbitrary impoſitions continued as before. But the kin 
quickly perceived, that the continuation of his power, de- 
pended upon the happy ſucceſs of his arms. The people 
ſerved him with regret. The lords, on divers pretences, 
withdrew from court. The validity of his orders, by virtue 
whereof his impoſitions were levied, were conteſted in town 
and country. In ſhort, the king ſaw his ſubjects every where 
ready to deſert him, on the firſt cccaſion. 

This occaſion preſented itſelf ſooner than he expected. His 
army having received a check, and the Scots ſurprized New- 
caſtle, the king was forced to ſeek means to drive them out 
of England, whereas he had hoped to become abſolute in Scot- 
land: But inſtead of finding his Engliſh ſubjects ready to aſ- 
ſiſt him, he ſaw them on the contrary, rejoice at his diſgrace, 
and conſidered it as a proper opportunity to recover their pri- 
vileges. In this extremity, he aſſembled the peers at York, 
in order to adviſe with them upon what was. to be done, 
Their unanimous opinion was, that the only way to free him- 
ſelf from the preſent difficulties, was to call a parliament, 
He then perccived, that an interval of fifteen years was not 
capable to efface out of the minds of the Engliſh, the memory 
of their parliaments, which they looked upon as the ſtrongeſt 
ſupport of their liberties, Mean while, he was under a ſort 
of neceſſity to follow the advice of the peers, in calling a par- 
lament *. 15 1 

In the preſent diſpoſition of the people to the king, ſuch re- 
preſentatives were choſen, as were eminent for their ability, 
courage, and firm attachment to the privileges of the ſubject. 
The parliament being met, inſtead of thinking to drive the 


Scots out of the kingdom, as the king had hoped, believed 


they ought, before all things, to ſecure the liberties of the 
nation, by ſetting bounds to the illegal authority, which the 


a For the 13th of Novem- calling a parliament; and ſo, 
ber 1640. Before the peers for his own honour, propoſed it 
met, he knew they would be for firſt, Rapin, | 


king 
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king had for fifteen years aſſumed. This reſolution was no 
ſooner diſcovered, than all the people adhered to the parlia- 
ment. From that time the king was fo deſtitute of friends, 
that he ſaw himſelf unable to reſiſt the torrent. His only re- 
fuge was, to comply with his parliament, and paſs almoſt 
every bill preſented to him to curb his authority. He hoped, 

by this condeſcenſion, to convince his ſubjects of his inten- 
tion to return to the ancient courſe from which he had been 
diverted by evil counſels, and perhaps he really deſigned it, 
but could gain no belief. On the contrary, it was thought, 
that mere neceſſity obliged him to meaſures fo oppoſite to the 
former. So, mutual confidence, fo neceflary between the 
king and his people, being entirely loſt, the parliament would 
no longer depend upon the ſincerity of a prince, whom they 
believed they had juſt cauſe to diſtruſt. They therefore inceſ- 
ſantly laboured to ſecure the hberties of the ſubject from any 
future invaſion. To this end, they were not ſatisfied with 
obtaining the king's conſent to acts which reduced the royal 
power within its ancient limits, but alſo extorted his aſſent 
to laws, which conſiderably leſſened the juſt prerogatives of 
the crown, The friends of the parliament ſcrupted not to 
affirm, that the ſubject could never be ſecure in his property, 
while the king had power to return to his former courſes. 
Thus king Charles, who had hoped to carry the royal autho- 
rity higher than any of his predeceſſors, ſaw himſelf, on the 
contrary, deprived of great part of his legal power. He even 
had the mortification to ſee himſelf forced, in May 1641, to 
ſign the earl of Strafford's ſentence, who had acted nothing 
without his orders, or at leaſt his approbation. The archbi- 


ſhop of ne alſo, loſt his head on the ſcaffold in 
1044. 

Had the parliament contented themſelves with ſettling the 
government upon its ancient foundations, very probably, it 
would not afterwards have been eaſily ſhaken. But on ſuch 
occaſions it is difficult to keep a juſt medium. The leading 
members, willing to ſcreen themſelves from the attempts of 
the royal power, al moſt. entirely changed the ancient conſti- 
tution, by ſtripping the crown of the beſt part of its preroga- 
tives, It was no longer the king and parliament which go- 
verned the nation, but the parliament alone, or rather the 
houſe of commons, managed all affairs. The houſe of peers 
had ſcarce any other power, than that of an implicit aſſent to 
the bills offered to them, and the king was but the ſhadow of 
a ſovereign. However, it was this very thing that procured 
him adherents, whom, doubtleſs he would never have had, 
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the balance had been kept even. Many thought it as ſtrange 
that the parliament ſhould, as I may ſay, govern without a 
king, as that the king ſhould attempt to rule without a parlia- 


ment. The conſtitution of the government ſuffered equally 


by both uſurpations. But that which brought the ſtrongeſt 
acceſſion to the king's party, was, that the parliament, to 
gain the Scots to their intereſt, were poſſeſſed with the pro- 
ject, of changing the Epiſcopal government of the Church, 


into Preſbyterian, which they accompliſhed with open force. 


Moſt of the Engliſh, accuſtomed to ſee the Church under the 
direction of biſhops, could not bear this change without mur- 
muring. But as theſe were not the ſtrongeſt, hecauſe the 
parliament had the treaſure, army, and places at their diſpo- 
ſal, their only refuge was to unite with the king. Then it 
was that two parties appeared in the kingdom, one for the 
king, and one for the parliament, with a fort of equality, 
which quickly made it thought, they would not long remain 
quiet, and without coming to arms. The king's adherents 
at firſt had the name of Cavaliers, which was afterwards 
changed into that of Tories : And thoſe of the parliament, 
then called Roundheads, have received the name of Whigs. 
The origin of theſe two famous diſtinctions is this: At that 
time a fort of Iriſh Banditti, or robbers, who kept in the 
mountains on iſles formed by the vaſt bogs of that country, 
were called Tories, and at preſent are known by the name of 
Rapparees. As the king's enemies accuſed him of favouring 
the Iriſh rebellion, which broke out about that time, they 
gave his adherents the name of Tories. Theſe, on the other 
hand, to be even with their enemies, who were cloſely united 
with the Scots, called them Whigs, a name of reproach uſcd 
in Scotland. Hence it appears, that theſe two names are 
as ancient as the troubles, though they were not in voguetil! 
many years after. I cannot preciſely fix the time, but am of 
opinion, that Cavalier and Roundhead continued till the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II, and then, by degrees, were changed 
into Tory and Whig. Theſe are the two parties which be- 
gan to divide England in the time of Charles I, and which 
iti]] divide it to this day. The Roman Catholics, called Pa- 
piſts in England, joined, from the firſt, the king's party, 


d Rapin by miſtake ſays, by the weſtern Scots in driving 
they were ſo calle,| from certain their horſes, from whence thoſe 
robbers in Scotland. But Bur- drivers were called Whigga- 
net tells us the name is derived mors, and, by contraction, 


from the word Whiggam, uſed Whiggs, p. 43. 


which 
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which was more favourable to them than that of the parlia- 
ment, and have always remained united with the Lo- 
ries. | 1 

What has been ſaid, ſufficiently ſhews, that the king's 
party was compoſed of two forts of men, of which the one 
had principally in view the political intereſt of the king and 
the crown, and the others, that of the Church of Eng- 
land, But they were all re-united in this point, that 
they found their mutual advantage in the king's proſ- 
perity, without which they could not hope to ſuccced in 
their reſpective deſigns. F. or this reaſon, they were conſi- 
dered but as one party, under the ſame name of Cavaliers or 
Royaliſts. This mixture of two different views in the ſame 
party, ſubſiſts to this day, and is not one of the leaſt cauſes 
of that confuſion of idcas, which the word Tory occaſions. 
To remove this ambiguity as much as poſiible, I frat call 
the firſt, the Political, or State Cavaliers ; and the others, 
the Eccleſiaſtical or Church Cavaliers. Each of theſe two 
branches were again ſubdivided. For among the Political 
Cavaliers there were ſome, who following the maxims of the 
duke of Buckingham, archbiſhop Laud, and the ear] of 
Strafford, wiſhed to ſee the king inveſted with abſolute 
power, and able to deſtroy the privileges of the parliament. 
Theſe may be called the rank Cavaliers. Their number was 
ſmall, and little capable to ſupport the king in his adverſity, 
though, during his proſperity, they made a great noiſe. The 
other branch of the Political Cavaliers, was compoſed of 
men whom [I ſhall call moderate, "Theſe defired indeed the 
reſtoration of the royal authority, but according to the an- 
cient conſtitution. The other Cavaliers, whom I call Ec- 
cleſiaſtical, were alſo ſubdivided into two branches, one of 
which was compoſed of rigid Churchmen, who were againſt 
the leaſt change in the diſcipline of the Church of England. 
Thoſe who compoſed the other branch, were leſs ſcrupulous 
and obſtinate, . and may be called the Low or Moderate 
Churchmen. RE 

In oppoſition to the Cavaliers or Royaliſts, the Round- 
neads, or Parliamentarians, were divided into two princinal 
branches, namely, the Political and Eccleſiaſtical. The 
firſt had principally in view, the maintenance of the rights 


of the people ; and the ſecond, the advancement of Preſby- - 


tery. Each of theſe branches were likewije ſubdivided into 
two; one whereof was compoſed of Republicans, who 
aimed at undermining the regal power, and erecting a com- 
monwealth ; the other, of the Moderate Roundheads, or 
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Parliamentarians, deſired only to reduce the king to an in- 
capacity of abuſing his power, by leaving him the poſſeſſion 
of his juſt rights. This relates only to the Political Round- 
heads, or Parliamentarians. As for the Eccleſiaſtical, they 
alſo formed two branches, of which the firſt was compoſed 
of the rigid Preſbyterians, who would be contented with 
nothing leſs than the deſtruction of the Hierarchy ; and the 
other, "of the moderate Preſbyterians, who would have been 
ſatisfied with much leſs, and perhaps, with bare toleration. 
It was abſolutely neceſſary to premiſe thus much, in order 
to enable the reader to underſtand the ſequel of this Diſſer- 
tation. I ſhall more largely ſpeak of the views and intereſts 
of the different branches of the two parties, after I have 
finiſhed the abridgement which their riſe obliged me to in- 
terrupt. \ 

Whilſt the king was in a deplorable ſtate, without money 
or friends, and reduced to bear every thing from the parlia- 
ment, who had him, as I may ſay, at their mercy, he be- 
held a ray of hope ſhine in the riſe of the two parties I have 


been ſpeaking of. He thought immediately, that to foment 


the diviſion could not but be advantagious to him, wherein 


he ſucceeded. He thereby ſaw himſelf at laſt in a condition 


to hope to do himſelf juſtice by his arms, for the injuries of 
which he thought he had reaſon to complain. In this ex- 
pectation he raiſed an army, and engaged in an open war 
againſt the parliament, who on their fide had now taken al! 
the neceflary meaſures to reſiſt him. 

The particulars of this war are needleſs here, ſince the 
ſad concluſion of it is ſtill recent. It will ſuffice to ſay, that 
Charles I was vanquiſhed, and beheaded the 3oth of January 
i648. Thus the king himſelf, the duke of Buckingham, 


the. carl of Strafford, and archbiſhop Laud, authors of the 


OS 


_ If to theſe we add, the examples of king John, Hen- 

y III, Edward II, Richard II, and laſtly of James II, 
. wad all the ſame deſign, and all miſcarried in the execu- 
tion, it will be eaſy to ſee how difficult and dangerous it is 
for a king of England to attempt to ſubvert ſo well cemented 
2-gov ernment. 

Oliver Cromwell, author of Charles T's death, remained 
maſter of the government. He durſt not, however; aſſume 
the title of king; ; and if he had the addreſs to render him— 
ſelf abſolute, it was under the ſpecious pretence of main- 


project to render the king abſolute, came all to a tragical 


taining the nation's liberty. He is the ſingle inſtance in 


Eng- 
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England, of an uſurper dying a natural death in his uſur- 
ation. 

g While the ſovereign authority was in Cromwell's hands, 
the Cavaliers were extremely humbled. But they revived on 
the death of this formidable enemy. To give their adver- 
ſaries no advantage againſt them, they put themſelves under 
the conduct of thoſe of their party, Who were the moſt mo- 
derate, ſo that there ſeemed to be no more rank or rigid 
Tories. This policy was abſolutely neceſſary, at a time, 
when the royal prerogative and the rights of the Church 
were not to be inſiſted on, as there were neither king nor 
biſhops. At laſt, by a moſt ſurprizing revolution, aſſiſted 
by the prudent conduct of general Monk, the Engliſh uni- 
ted to ſet Charles IT on the throne, ſon of the deceaſed king, 
and to reſtore the Monarchy and the Church to their former 
ſtate. | | oh 

Charles IT reigned peaceably at firſt. He was a prince 
who wanted neither wit nor penetration, but was indolent, 
and addicted to his pleaſures. His intention was to live qui- 
etly, and avoided all diſputes with his ſubjects, He was too 
weary of a long exile, during which he had often wanted 
common neceſſaries, to be willing to hazard the being again 
reduced to the fame ſtate, On the other hand, the Engliſh 
had had time, and frequent occaſion, to open their eyes, 
and diſcover, that by a pretended maintenance of their liber- 
ties, they had been drawn into ſervitude. For it may be 
afirmed, that England had never enjoyed leſs freedom, than 
under the government of the long parliament, and after- 
wards of Oliver Cromwell. However, Charles II engaged 
himſelf by degrees, farther than he ever intended. This, 
doubtleſs, was owing either to his indolence, or too great 
condeſcenſion to his miniſters, who were all Cavaliers, 
whom, for the future, I ſhall call Tories, as I ſhall give 
the Roundhcœads the name of Whigs, though I do not know 
exactly when theſe two names were firſt uſed. The Tories 
therefore, who alone were in the king's confidence, were 
inceſſantly urging him to reſtore the Monarchy and Church 
to their ancient luſtre. The court of France, for intereſts 
of their own, laboured to inſpire him with the ſame deſign. 
In a word, his miniſters took great care to hinder the Whigs 
from inſinuating themſelves into the king's favour. 

The Tory party had at their head the duke of Vork, the 
king's brother, a prince naturally impetuous and violent; 
Who having embraced the Roman Catholic religion in his 
exile, formed the project of eſtabliſning it in England. This 
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project could not be executed, without firſt extending the 
royal power beyound the bounds preſcribed by the law, that 
is to ſay, without reſuming and purſuing the ſame defign, 
wherein his father had unhappily miſcarried. But the duke, 
by reaſon of his impetuous temper, was very improper to 
conduct ſuch an undertaking. He purſued it eagerly during 
his brother's reign, who had no ligitimate iſſue, hoping that 
the work then begun, would be more eaſy to finiſh on his 
own acceſſion to the throne. F e 
To ſucceed in this deſign, he had no other way than to 
begin it with the utter ruin of the Whigs, whoſe principles 
were directly contrary to the duke's deſigns, both with re- 
gard to the Church and the ſtate. It muſt be obſerved, that 
moſt of the Whigs were then Preſbyterians. So, in pre- 
tending only to attack Preſbyterianiſm, the duke of Vork 
projected the deſtruction of thoſe who oppoſed the increaſe of 
the regal power, without alarming the nation. Indeed, after 
humbling the Whigs, he might fear to meet with great ob- 
ſtacles from the moderate Tories, whoſe principles did not 
entirely agree with the arbitrary power he intended to eſta- 
bliſh. But he deſpaired not to ſurmount, if the Whigs, 
his more dangerous enemies, were once removed out of the 
way. To this end he induced his brother to perſecute the 
Preſbyterians, wherein he was aſſiſted by all the Tories, 
who with pleaſure beheld this firſt occaſion of being revenged 
on their enemies, the Whigs. So Preſbyterianiſm was fu- 
riouſly attacked, under pretence of reſtoring the Church to 
the ſtate it was in before the troubles. An act was paſſed, 
forbidding the Preſbyterian aſſemblies, which were called 
Conventicles; and another, known by the name of the Teſt- 
Act, which indeed more directly concerned the Roman Ca- 
tholics. This act ordained, that no perſon ſhould be ad- 
mitted to any public office, without producing a certificate 
of his having communicated in an Epiſcopal church, More- 
over, it was called the Conformity-Act, becauſe all who 
were to be admitted to any office, were obliged by this ſta- 
tute to conform to the Church of England. 5 5 
The Whigs ſoon perceived, that under colour of main- 
taining the rights of the Church of England, the duke of 
Vork's deſign was to change the government of the ſtate, 
and ruin the Proteſtant religion in England. It required ſome 
time to take juſt meaſures; and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance 


of the moderate Tories, who feared the duke of York's go- 


ing too far, they obliged the king to ſend him out of the 
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Excluſion Bill, to deprive him of the right of ſueceſſion. 
But the paſſing of this bill was prevented by the diſſolution 
of the parliament. Another was called at Oxford, in ex- 
pectation of finding the members leſs violent. But the king 
was miſtaken, and, after a ſhort ſeſſion, was again oblig 
to diſſolve them, upon their endeavouring to paſs the like 
bill. 

It will perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that the ſcene ſhould be thus 
changed, and the Whigs, who were extremely low, ſhould 
ſuddenly become ſuperior. To let the reader into the reaſon 


of this change, it is neceſſary to remark, that the moderate 


Tories promoted the deſigns of the court, while they be- 
lieved them levelled only againſt the Preſpyterians. But per- 
ceiving, by all the proceedings of the king, the duke of York, 
and the miniſters, that a project was formed to ruin the 
conſtitution of Church and State, and undermine the foun- 
dation of Magna Charta, they readily joined with the 
Whigs to oppoſe the execution of this project. It was. 


therefore this union which gave the Whigs a ſuperiority, to 


which, otherwiſe, they could never have pretended. On 
the other hand, the ſtate Tories and rigid Churchmen, de- 


firing to recover the ground they had loſt, endeavoured to 


gain the people to their intereſt, by accuſing the Whigs of a 
ſettled deſign to ruin the Church; and theſe in their turn 


accuſed the others, of intending the ſubverſion of the go- 


vernment, and of favouring the duke of York's pernicious 
deſigns. Thus the enmity of the parties, which ſeemed to 
have been much weakened by the reſtoration, was revived. 
It may be truely ſaid, that the Tories were in fault, who, to 
revenge the wronzs received from the long parliament and 


Cromwell's uſurpation, raſhly threw themſelves into the 


duke of York's party. They afterwards repented, when 


they ſaw to what the duke intended to make them ſub- 
ſervient. | | 1 | 
Some time after, the-minds of the people being a little 
calmed, the duke of York returned into England, and con- 
tinued, without interruption, to foment diviſion, without 
which he could not hope to effect his deſigns. So this. prince 
(by an exceſs of zcal for his religion, by a defire of revenge, 
and perhaps excited by the ambition of accompliſhing a pro- 
ject, which had been in vain attempted by ſeveral kings of 


England) and Charles II, through a too great condeſcenſion 


. . D . * . * 
to his brother, kindled a flame in England, which is not 
yet extinguiſhed. | | 
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* Charles II died during theſe tranſactions, and the duke of 
York aſcended the throne, by the name of James II, with- 
out any oppoſition. He at firſt made great promiſes to his 
ng that neither religion, nor the conſtitution, ſhould 
ſuffer any change in his reign. But he was far from per- 
forming his promiſes. Shortly after, the duke of Monmouth, 
natural ſon of Charles II, relying on the diſcontent of the 
people, left the Low-Countries, where he had lived ſome 
time in exile, made a deſcent in England with a handful of 
men, and aſſumed the title of king. But his royalty laſted 
but'few days. His party being much weaker than he had 
expected, he was defeated, taken, and beheaded. The 
king was fo elated by a victory, obtained with ſuch eaſe, 
that he ſcrupled not to diſcover his deſigns, fo ſecure did he 
think himſelf of the ſucceſs. The judges, who were de- 
voted to him, gave their opinion, that the king might diſ- 
penſe with the Jaws. Their deciſion was founded upon ſome 
ſtatutes lodging this power in the ſovereign, with regard to 
certain laws, and upon examples of ſome of his predeceſſors, 
who had, in this reſpect, exceeded the bounds of their power, 
Thus theſe corrupted judges drew from particular caſes a ge- 
neral concluſion, and founded a permanent rizht upon ſome 
tranſient uſurpations. 

This door being opened, the king, by his ſole authority, 
repealed the penal laws, enacted by ſeveral parliaments to 
prevent the deſigns of the Papiſts. He next filled his army 


with officers of that religion, and beſtowed preferments and 


titles upon men, who by the laws were unqualified. He took 
away the charters from London, and other corporations, and 
reduced them to a dependence upon his pleaſure. In ſhort, 
by a bare proclamation, he granted a full liberty of con- 
icience, and permitted to each ſect the public profeſſion of 
their religion. This proclamation had a double view, to 
favour the Papiſts, and to amuſe the Preſbyterians. The 
king was perſuaded, that as the latter were {it hable to the 
penal laws enacted againſt them in the late reign, they would 
be glad to be freed from them, and that the fear of forfeit- 
mg "the liberty granted by the proclamation would keep them 
in ſubmiſſion. But they were not deceived by an artifice di- 


_ rectly tending to their ruin, I omit many other ſteps 


taken hy the king, which were but too capable to fill all his 
ſubjects with terror. 


Hitherto*the Tories in general had favoured the king's de- 
ſigns. But when they perceived, all his proceedings tended 
to 2 ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed government, and ruin of 
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me Proteſtant religion, they began to repent of their paſt 
conduct. They clearly ſaw, that by the courſe they were 
made to take, it was intended to lead them where they de- 
ſigned not to go, and that they could not attain their end, 
the ruin of the Whigs, without the loſs of their religion and 
liberty. In this danger, which could not be more immi- 
nent, they joined the Whigs, and with them, reſolved to 
call in the prince of Orange to free them trom their dange- 
rous ſtate. From that time the king's party became extreme- 
ly weak, being compoſed of only Papiſts, rank Tories, and 
ſome lords, ſlaves of the court, and their fortune. Mean 
while, the king appeared outwardly as powerful as ever, and 
near the end of his undertaking ; becauſe thoſe who yet 
ſeemed attached to the court, did not think proper to declare 
before the time. The prince of Orange was landed before 
the king's weakneſs was viſible. His army, his fleet, the 
lords whom he thought moſt devoted to his perſon, forſook 
him at once, and he was reduced to the ſad neceflity of 
trying, in a diſguiſe, to eſcape out of his kingdom. But 
failing even in this attempt, he had the mortification to ſee 
himſelf at the mercy of the prince of Orange, and, m all ap- 
pearance, indebted to his generoſity, or perhaps his policy, 
for the indirect means which were furniſhed him, of flying 
into France. This example ſhows, that though the Engliſh 
are divided into two parties, and there 1s great enmity be- 
tween them, their paſſion does not however cauſe them, in 
general at leaſt, to abandon the intereſts of religion and 
liberty. N Ks Ng 

William and Mary being crowned, on the flight, or, as it 
was called, the abdication of king James, their chief care 
was to ſtifle the ſeeds of diviſion (till ſubſiſting between the 
Whigs. and 'Torics, though the danger had united them. 
In order to this, it was neceſſary to remove from the miniſtry 
and their confidence, the favourers of king James's deſigns, 
and the higots to the minuteſt rites and ceremonies of the 


Church of England. Without this, the Whigs could never, 


have enjoyed any quiet, ſince they ever conſidered the rank 
and rigid Tories, as their irreconcileable enemies. On the 
other hand, it was not leſs neceſſary to remove from the 
council the moſt rigid Whig Preſbyterians, for fear of giving 
occaſion to think, there was a defign to change the Church- 
government. This fear would have been the moſt juſt, as 
the new king having ever profeſſed in Holland the Preſby- 
terian religion, the leaſt ſtep in it favour, might have raiſed 


a ſuſpicion, of his deſigning to eſtabliſh it upon the ruins of 


the 
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the national Church. Great addreſs was therefore to be uſed 
to remove all cauſe of fear and jealouſy in the Tories. It 
was for theſe purpoſes, that during the reign of William and 
Mary, the offices were generally conferred on the moderate 
men of both parties. This maxim was purſued by king 
William when he reigned alone, after the queen's death. 
But as it was impoſſible to pleaſe both parties at once, unleſs 
there had been more places to give, he affected frequently to 
change his miniſtry, and employ the two parties alternately. 
This was all he could do, till time ſhould have extinguiſhed 
entirely the flames of diviſion. 

Under ſuch circumſtances, and a king of ſuch wiſdom and 
foreſight, it may be almoſt affirmed, that no. difturbance 
would have happened to the government from the difference 
of the principles of the two parties, if the Church-Tories 
could: have been contented with ſeeing their Church remain 
eſtabliſhed. But they could not be ſatisfied, ſo long as they 
ſaw the Preſbyterians enjoy an entire liberty of conſcience, 
publicly exerciſe their religion, and fill offices, contrary to 
the conformity-act of king Charles Il. They were jealous 
that the Whigs intended by degrees to undermine the Church, 
and that the king concurred with them in that deſign. What 
they had ſeen during the long parliament gave them occaſion 
to fear the fame attacks. The rank Tories, having loſt king 
James their patron and defender, inſpired the Epiſcopal par- 
ty with-theſe fears and jealouſies, to animate them againſt 
king William. They perceived, they were no longer able 
to ſupport themſelves, unleſs means were found to engage the 
Church in their quarrel. Hence the rumours induſtriouſly 
ſpread among the people, of the Church's being in danger. 
The Whigs ſaw-by this, that the rank Tories had not re- 
linquiſhed their projects, but would, whenever they were. 
armed with power, make uſe of the pretence of religion to 
ruin them, in imitation of king James. It was thus, that 
animoſity was continued between the two parties, notwith- 
ſtanding king William's care and endeavours. ' IR 

It ſeemed therefore, that religion was then the ſole point 
in queſtion between the two parties; the junctures not allow- 
ing either the rank Tories, or the republican Whigs, to puſh 
their principles. This has given occaſion to a falſe idea of 
the differences between the two parties, and to an imagina- 
tion, that they ſolely conſiſt in a diverſity of ſentiments con- 
cerning Church- government. But this is certainly a miſtake. 
When an opportunity offers, the rank Tories ſhow, that the 
ſafety of the Church is not the ſole motive of their RN 
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and probably the republican Whigs would alſo remember 
their maxims, at a favourable juncture. 7 | 


As to the Papiſts, who may be conſidered as a branch of | 


the Tories, they would have had reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
king William's moderation, if their extreme defire to ſee 
king James again on the throne, had not cauſed them to 
look upon the reigning king as their enemy. Some of them 
were even engaged in conſpiracies againſt his perſon, which 
only turned to their own confuſion and ruin. This immo- 
derate defire expreſſed by the Papiſts, and even by ſome To- 
ries, for the reſtoration of king James, obliged king William 
to ſcek means, not only for the prevention of their ill deſigns 
during his life, but alſo to render their endeavours fruitleſs 
after his death. Accordingly, by an act of parliament, the 
ſucceſſion of the crown was ſettled in the illuſtrious houſe of 
Hanover, without any regard to the pretenſions which birth 
or nearneſs of blood could give to any Papiſt whatſoever. 
William died ſhortly after, and Anne, daughter of James II, 
and princeſs of Denmark, mounted the throne. 
This queen had been educated in the principles of the rigid 
Tories with reſpect to religion, and, probably, in thoſe of the 
rank Tories with regard to government. At leaſt, all who 
had any power over her, or were concerned in her education, 
were of this character. Charles II, her uncle, James II, 
her father, the earl of Rocheſter, het mother's brother, 
were all rank Tories, deeming any oppoſition to the ſove- 
reign's will, a manifeſt rebellion. Dot Anne was beſides of 
no great capacity, and naturally obſtinate. An accidental quar- 
rel with her ſiſter Mary, having made her reſolve to with- 
draw from court, ſhe was ſo punctual to her reſolution, that 
ſhe would not even viſit the queen her fiſter, when on her 
death-bed. The meanneſs of her genius foretold the powet 
which her miniſtry would have in the government. On the 
other hand, her education made it feared, - ſhe would be gui- 
ded by the rank and rigid Tories, of whom her uncle, the 
earl of Rocheſter, was conſidered as the head. This lord 
was equally dreaded by the Whigs and moderate Tories, ks 
a dangerous man, and capable of carrying things to extre- 
mities. He was otherwiſe a perſon of great parts, but-very 
fond of his princes. Probably, he was going to be- at the 
helm of the government, by the acceſſion of the queen, his 
niece, to the throne. But it is-pretended, that the fear of 
the moderate Tories, to ſee him in ſo high a poſt, made 
them reſolve to join with the Whigs, to prevent it. At leaſt 
it is certain, that-ſuch an union- was made, which forced the 
9 521 queen 
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queen to throw herſelf into their arms, and truſt them with 


her to a reſolution of freeing herſelf. "I his intri 
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the management of affairs. I am a ſtranger to the intrigues 
uſed to bring the queen to theſe meaſures. The lords Go- 
dolphin, Marlborough, and ſome other leaders of the mode- 
rate Tories, were among thoſe who joined the Whigs, and 
ſtrengthened them more by their ability than their credit and - 
numbers. From this time, the moderate Tories and the 
Whigs made but one party. | 

It is needleſs to relate here, with what glory to England, 
and to the queen in particular, theſe new miniſters directed 
the public affairs. This is a thing univerſally known, and 
the memory of it ſtill recent. But it is pretended, that by 
reaſon of the meanneſs of the queen's genius, they held her 
in a kind of ſervitude, tho' they outwardly affected to give 
her the honour of all her glorious ſucceſles. During their 
adminiſtration, the rank and rigid Church- Tories were ex- 
cluded from all civil employments, and eccleſiaſtical digni- 
ties. Had this continued to the death of the queen, theſe 
two branches of the Tory party would doubtleſs have becn 
conſiderably leſſened in number and credit. 

Mean time, the queen ſaw herſelf, not without ſome im- 
patience, forced, as it were, to follow the counſels of thoſe 
whom ſhe had a right to command, and who, if public re- 
port is to be credited, left her not free to purſue her own in- 
clinations or judgment. The rank Tories perceiving, or. 
perhaps ſuggeſting theſe ſentiments to the queen, induſtriouſſy 
cheriſhed her diſcontent, by the aſſiſtance of a certain lady, 
who was in her confidence. Such was their ſucceſs, that 
after they had ſatisfied her, that ſhe was a ſlave, they brought 
gue was con- 
ducted with ſuch art and ſecrecy, that her miniſters found 
themſelves ſupplanted, before any meaſures could be taken 
to prevent their ruin. Immediately, their places were filled 


with rank and furious Tories. The parliament, in which 


the Whigs had a great ſuperiority of votes, was diflolved, 
and another called, to which the new miniſters took care to 
have members returned devoted to their party. Any perſon, 
ever ſo little acquainted with the affairs of England, knows 
what influence the court has in the elections. It may, how- 
ever, be affirmed, that in reſpect of number, the party of the 
miniſtry was {till inconſiderable. But they had the queen and 
the parliament on their ſide. Beſides, they were very care- 
ful to ſtrengthen their party, by infuſing jealouſies on the 
account of religion, and perſuading the Epiſcopalians, that 
the Church had been in great danger, during the late admini- 
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ſtration, and would always be fo, as long as the Whigs had 
any ſhare in the government. Theſe inſinuations revived 
the paſſion of the Church- Tories, and carried them to ſuch 
exceſſes againſt the Preſbyterians, as ſhould not be allowed 
in a well ordered ſtate, but which theſe miniſters affected to 
connive at. Indeed, their deſign was not to leſſen, but ra- 
ther to increaſe the animoſity between. the two parties, be- 
cauſe their own was thereby ſtrengthened: 

Hitherto every thing ſucceeded to the wiſh of the new 
miniſtry. But they were very ſenſible, that the preſent ad- 
vantages procured by theſe imaginary terrors would be of no 
long continuance. Beſides, though they could have kept 
the people always in this diſpoſition, the queen might die 
very ſoon, eſpecially as ſhe was very infirm. In that caſe, 
they had reaſon to fear, the fabric they had raiſed, would be 
demoliſhed, by the elector of Hanover, who was to ſucceed 
the queen, by virtue of the act of ſucceſſion, for which he 
was chiefly indebted to the Whigs. They were therefore 
to think of preventing this danger without loſs of time. 
Their party was too weak to ſtruggle with the ſovereign, 
ſhould he happen to be againſt them, as had often been 
ſeen during the reign of king William, and in the firſt 
years of queen Anne. They therefore conclude, at jeaſt, 
if we may judge by their proceedings, that their ſureſt 
way would be to ſecure the crown to the pretender, in or- 
der to have a protector when the queen ſhould fail them. 
It is however ſtill uncertain, whether the earl of Oxford, 
that able miniſter, now in the Tower, was of this opinion, 
But it cannot be denied, that they believed the aſſiſtance of 
France to be abſolutely neceflary for their ſupport. . Accord- 
ingly, to ſecure it, they made a diſhonourable and haſty 
peace, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, and forced the 
allies of England to follow her example. Probably, had 
not the queen died ſo ſoon after the peace, the oppreſſed 
Whigs would have been obliged to call in to their aſſiſtance, 
the elector of Hanover, as they had before the prince of Orange, 
but with far leſs hope of having the general concurrence of 


the people. The reaſon is, becauſe king James's deſign to 


ſubvert the Church and State, was fo open, that it could 
not be doubted, whereas againſt the pretender, there was 
only bare preſumption. 
What has lately happened ſince king George's acceſſion to 
the throne, ſhows, there was a formed deſign to ſecure the 


ſucceſſion to the pretender, had not the death of the queen 
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happened, before the authors of it had time to take all their 
meaſures. It is however uncertain, whether they could 
have executed their deſign, or whether, if they could, the 
pretender's reign would have been of any long continuance. 
The Engliſh in general are extremely jealous of their law, 
and liberties, nor are they leſs ſo of their religion. This is 
what I think I may venture to affirm, tho* fome of them ſeem 
indifferent as to the latter. But, thanks be to God, theſe 
are far from being the majority. Now it would have been 
very difficult for the pretender, advanced to the throne by fo- 
reign aid, profeſſing a religion contrary to the national, and 


guided by rank Tories, to keep himſelf within the bounds of 


moderation, neceſſary to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, with- 
out which a king of England can never fit firm on his throne, 
However, without ſtaying to gueſs what might have hap- 
pened, let us only obſerve, that the rank and rigid Tories 
have been diſappomted. Not only, the pretender is not king, 
but his hopes of becoming fo were never leſs. King George 
is i peaceable poſſeſſion of his crown ; the Tories are hum- 
bled, and the Whigs, lately oppreſſed, are now at the top 
of the wheel. | 

After this brief account of the riſe. and progreſs of the To- 
ries and Whigs, it will not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
reader to know more particularly the views, intereſts, ſtrength, 
and characters of the two parties. For this purpoſe the dit- 


. ferent branches before-mentioned, muſt be carefully diſtin- 


guiſhed. It is therefore necetlary to repeat here, that the 
two parties may be conſidered under two different relations; 
namely, with reſpect to the ſtate, and with regard to the 
Church. I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the State-Tories and Whigs, 
after which, I ſhall conſider them with reſpect to religion. 
The State-'Tories are, as I ſaid, divided into two branches, 
one of which may in French be called, Rank. In England 
they are known by the name of High-flyers. This idea, ta- 
ken from birds that, by ſoaring above the common flight, 
loſe themſelves in the clouds, is very ſuitable to men, who 
cannot contain themſelves within the limits of the eſtabliſhed 
government. Theſe are for having the ſovereign abſolute in 
England, as he is in France and ſome other countries, and 
for erecting his will into law. "They regard not what I have 
ſaid in the beginning of this Diſſertation, that all the govern- 
ments at this day in Europe were originally like that eſta- 
bliſhed in England; and conſequently there is no reaſon why 


the Engliſh ſhould imitate nations who have ſuffered it to be 
| loſt, or at leaſt very much altered. It may be imagined that 
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in ſuch a country as England, this party cannot be very nu- 
merous, and yet they are very ante fat three reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe the heads of this party are perſons of the higheſt 
rank, and commonly favourites and miniſters of ſtate, or ſuch 
as hold the greateſt offices at court, and the moſt eminent 
dignities in the Church. Theſe men, who would not wil- 
lingly put themſelves under the conduct of others, being thus 
advantageouſly ſituated, become, generally, the leaders of 
all the "Tory party. They manage them as they pleaſe, not 
only for the advantage of the whole party, but chiefly for their 
own particular ends. Thus very often, under pretence of 
acting for the intereſt of their party, their proceedings tend 
only to their advantage, and the Tories are led by them 
much farther than moſt of them deſire. It is this which gives 
occaſion to many perſons to accuſe all the Tories of being 
for arbitrary power, tho' it is certain that only the High- 
flyers are charged with this principle. But *tis no great 
fault, it ſeems, to aſcribe to a whole party what 1s done by 
their leaders. 1 

Secondly, This particular branch of Tories is conſiderable, 
in that, When they are in the miniſtry, they engage the 
Church- Tories ſtrenuouſly to maintain the doctrine of paſſive- 
obedience, which goes a great way towards gaining the pco- 
ple to their party. "Thy inſinuate to the Epiſcopal miniſters, 
that they have only in view the ruin of the Preſpyterians, 
and under that pretence, cauſe them to preach a doctrine, 
the conſequence of which extends to all the ſubjects. This 
was experienced in the reigns of Charles II, of James II, 
and of queen Anne, towards the concluſion. 

Laitly, The party of the High- flyers becomes very power- 
ful, when, as it frequently happens, they are ſupported by 
the king, and then it is that the liberty of the nation is in 
danger. Proofs of this, have been ſeen in the reigns of 
James II, and Charles I, Richard II, Edward II, and 
Henry III; for the High-flyers are more ancient than is 
imagined. | 
The ſecond branch of the State-Tories is compoſed of thofe 
I called moderate. Theſe are for having the king enjoy all 
his prerogatives, but they pretend not, with the High-flyers, 
to ſacrifice to him the privileges of the ſubject. They are 
true Engliſhmen, who have the welfare of their country at 
heart, and are for preſerving the conſtitution tranſmitted to 
them by their anceſtors. They have often ſaved the ſtate, 
and will again fave it, when in danger from the rank Tories 
or Republican-Whigs, r with all their power — 
> 2 | who 
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who ſhall attempt to alter the government. It would be in- 
juſtice, to conſound them with the High- flyers under the ge- 
neral denomination of Tories. Wh 

As there are two branches of State- Tories, ſo there are two 
of State-Whigs, namely, Republican, and Moderate Whigs, 
'The republican-Whigs are the remains of the party of the 
long parliament which endeavoured to turn the government 
into a commonwealth. Theſe at preſent are ſo inconſidera- 
ble, that they ſerve only to ſtrengthen the other Whigs, with 
whom they uſually join. 'The Tories would perſuade the 
public, that all Whigs are of this kind. And in like man- 
ner the Whigs would have it believed that all Tories are 
High-flyers. But this is only an artifice to render one ano- 
ther mutually odious. | 

'The ſecond branch of the State-W higs contains the mode- 
rate Whigs, who are nearly allied to the moderate Tories in 
principle, and conſequently are to be conſidered as true En- 
gliſhmen, who defire, the government may be maintained 
upon its ancient foundations. Herein they would be exactly 
like the moderate Tories, were it not that theſe incline more 
to the king, and the moderate Whigs to the parliament. 
The moderate Whig is perpetually hindering the people's 
rights from being invaded, and ſometimes even takes precau- 
tions at the expence of the crown. By him the triennial act 
was procured, with ſome others, which *tis needleſs to men- 
tion, to prevent the abuſe of the royal power. Hence it is 
evident that the High-flyers have no greater enemies than the 
moderate W his, and that theſe two branches of Whigs and 
Tories properly form the oppoſition between the State- Tories 
and State- Whigs. Theſe laſt laugh at paſſive-obedience when 
its conſequences are carried too far. Their principle is, that 
the royal power has its bounds, which cannot be tranſgreſled, 
withous injuſtice. Conſequently they believe, that when- 
ever the ſovereign exceeds his prerogatives, he may be re- 


ſiſted by his ſubjects. Hence it is eaſy to infer, they do not 


think the king can diſpenſe with the laws. 
What has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhow that the moderate 


State- Whigs and Tories are almoſt of the ſame ſentiments. 


Their being of different parties proceed from their mutual 
fear that either may make their balance incline too much to 
the king's or the parliament's fide. It is not therefore ſtrange, 
that theſe two branches of the oppoſite parties, unite in the 
preſſing exigencies of the ſtate. For, their views equally 
point to the preſervation of the government; tho' often 
they purſue their ends by different paths. Accordingly * 
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the union of theſe to branches upon the death of king Wil- 
liam, they have remained inſeparable, and the moderate 
Whig and Tory form almoſt the ſame party, under the com- 
mon appellation of Whig. I dare not however affirm, that 
there are not yet moderate Tories who keep by themſelves, 
and are unwilling to be confounded with the Whigs. 

It muſt be remembered, that hitherto I have only ſpoke of 
the Tories and Whigs in relation to the government, with- 
out any regard to religion. I take care not to confound 
things which ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It is not 
true that all Churchmen are Tories, or all Preſbyterians 
Whigs, in point of government, as is commonly imagined. 
Many Preſbyterians are, in this reſpect, of the GG princi- 
ples with the moderate Tories, and would not be leſs con- 
cerned to ſee the king ſtripped of his prerogatives, than the 
ſubject of his privileges. In like manner, many Churchmen, 
even biſhops themſelves, are Whigs, very good Whigs as to 
the government, and as conſidered in oppoſition to the High- 
flyers, which ſhows the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing State- 
Tories and Whigs, from Church-Whigs and Tories, of 
whom we are now going to ſpeak. | 
1 preſume the reader knows that the Church of England, 
when ſhe received the reformation, admitted only ſome al- 
terations in her doctrine, but preſerved the hierarchy, with 
all the ceremonies in which ſhe ſaw. nothing ſuperſtitious. 
The reformation was not properly compleated till the reign 
of Elizabeth. Then it was that ſeveral conſtitutions of the 
convocation, confirmed by acts of parliament, ſettled the 
public worſhip as it ſtands to this day. Mean while, many 
Engliſhmen, who had fled from the rage of queen Mary, re- 
turned home with favourable ſentiments of the reformation, 
as eſtabliſhed in France, Switzerland, Geneva, and other 
parts of Grermany. Theſe men could not comply with the 


reformation in England, which, in their opinion, had not 
been carried far enough from the church of Rome. For this 


reaſon they not only abſented themſelves from the aſſemblies 


of the eſtabliſned Church, but alſo compoſed ſeparate aſſem- 
blies, which were called conventicles. Theſe ſeparatiſts were 
likewiſe ſtiled Preſpyterians, becauſe, refuſing their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the biſhops, they maintained that all prieſts or mini- 
ſters had an equal authority in the church, which ought to 
be governed by preſbyteries, or conſiſtories, compoſed of mi- 
niſters and lay-elders. Upon this occaſion were two parties 
formed, who wanting the mutual forbearance of perſons pro- 
feſſing in the main the ſame religion, began to moleſt one 
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another with diſputes in conference and writing. The 
Church-of-England-men were very angry, that private per- 
ſons ſhould pretend to reform what, after mature deliberation, 
had been eſtabliſhed by national ſynods and parliaments, On 
the other hand, the Preſbyterians thought it no leſs ſtrange, 
that they mould be compelled to practite what they believed 
contrary to the purity of religion *, and with what their 
conſciences could not comply. "The Preſbyterians were long 
oppreſſed, becauſe their adverſaries ſupported their arguments 
with reaſons from the authority of the queen and parliament. 


The Preſbyterians conceived great hopes of the acceſſion of 


James J, becauſe that prince had alw ays profefied their reli- 
gion whilſt he reigned in Scotland. But as he readily confor- 
med to the church of England, they were not much eaſed, 
Mean while, this party, tho? oppreſſed, ſo IE, that 
in the beginning of the troubles they were beg very nu- 
merous. King Charles I. was ſo artached to the Church of 
England, that it may be affirmed, he died a martyr to it, as is 
evident from his hiſtory. His opinion of the purity of this 
Church, made him hearken to William Laud, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſuggeſting to him the reduction of the Church of 
Scotland under the ſame government with that of England, 
by introducing the hierarchy. This undertaking engaged 
him in a war with Scotland, and the war produced the long 
Parliament, againſt which he thought himſelf obliged to ta ake 
arms. This parliament wanting the aſſiſtance of the Scots, 
could not obtain it but by an engagement to make the Church 
of England Preſbyterian. A quarrel was therefore ſought 
with the bithops, deans, and chapters; in a word, with the 
whole Church of England, which ſaw its hierarchy, eſta- 
bliſhed by queen E lizabeth, entirely ſubverted, and the 
Scotch Prebyterian government introduced. In 55 diſtreſs, 
the Epiſcopalians had no other reſource than to unite the Epiſ- 
copal party wich the king's party, and as they had one com- 
mon intereſt with the Cavaliers, namely, the maintenance 
of the king's cauſe, they were eonon det with them under 
the ſame party denomination. The Preſbyterians were in 
lixe manner reckoned among the Roundheads, becauſe they 
adhered to the parliame ent. 

During the long Part iament, and even to the death of 
Cromwel 1, the d ivificon of the branches juſt mentioned, was 
All ho were known by the name of 
Roundheads, or Parliament, tarians, were rigid Preſbyterians 


2 This procured them the name of Pucitans, 


and 
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and Republicans. This was the party then in vogue, and 
the only one that could prefer ſuch as aſpired to the poſts in 
the gift of the parliament. In like manner the followers of 
the king's party appeared to be rank Cavaliers, or rigid Epit- 
copalians, becauſe theſe were then moſt regarded at court. 
zut on the reſtoration of Charles II, the ſeveral branches of 
the two parties began to be diſtinguiſhed. All being tired 
with the troubles which had fo long harraſſed the kingdom, 
the moderate no longer feared to diſcover their ſentiments. 
Some of the Preſbyterians teſtified a readineſs to relax, and 
many Epiſcopalians were of opinion, that, for the ſake of 
peace, ſome condeſcenſion might be uſed to the Preſbyterians. 
Theſe therefore were the men of both parties, Who preſer- 
ving this moderation, formed the two branches of the mode- 
rate Whigs and "Tories, with reſpect to religion. But ſtill 
the majority in both parties, firmly adhered to their principles 
with inconceivable obſtinacy. Amongſt the Epiſcopalians 
there were, who, upon no account whatſoever, could be 
perſuaded to recede in the leaſt from the practice of their 
Church. On the other hand, there were Preſpyterians who 
were no leſs offended at ſeeing a miniſter officiate in a ſur- 
plice, than at hearing him preach hereſy, and who branded 
with the name of idolatrous and ſuperſtitious, every ceremony 
retained by the Church of England. This gave birth to the 
two branches of the rigid Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians, 
which ſubſiſt to this day. The hierarchy is the principal 
point, on which they are divided. They are both compriſed 
under the name of Whigs and Tories, becauſe the rigid 
Epiſcopalians join with the Tories, and the Preſbyterians 
with the Whigs. 

From what has been ſaid concerning the ſeveral branches 
of Whig and Tory, it is eaſy to gather that theſe two names 
are very obſcure and cquivocal terms, becauie they convey, 
or ought to convey, to the mind different ideas, according to 
tne ſubject diſcourſed of. For inſtance, if I hear it ſaid, that 
the Tories and Whigs are at great enmity, this raiſes in m 
nind an idea comprehending all the ſeveral branches of 
Whigs and Tories in general. But if I am told, the Tories 
are for having the king abſolute and independent, or that the 
Whigs would be glad the regal power were aboliſhed, my 
dea can only cxtend to the High-flyers and the Republican- 
Whigs. The reſtof the Whigs and Tories would doubtleſs 
be offended at any ſuch imputations. In like manner, if I 
hear that the Tories had rather fee a Papiſt on the throne 
than a Proteſtant, favourable to the Whigs, I ſhould injure 
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the Tories in general, by imputing ſuch a thought to them 


which can only be entertained by the Popiſh and ſome rigid 


Church- Tories, and perhaps ſome High-flyers. Laſtly, if I 
tear that the Whigs aim at the ruin of the Church of Eng- 
land, I can underſtand this only of the Preſpyterian-Whigs, 
ſince the Epiſcopal- Whigs, amongſt whom are feveral biſhops, 
cannot with juſtice be accuſed of labouring the ruin of their 
own church. Thus the names of Tories and Whigs convey 
to the mind certain confuſed ideas, which few are capable of 
righly diſtinguiſhing. But this difficulty ftill increaſes, when 
it is conſidered that the ſame perſon may be either Whig or 
Tory, according to the ſubject in hand. A Preſbyterian, 
for inſtance, who wiſhes the ruin of the Church of England, 
is certainly for that reaſon in the Whig-party. But if this 
Preſbyterian oppoſes with all his power the attempts of ſome 
of his party, againſt the regal authority, it cannot be denied 
that he is in that reſpect a true Tory. In like manner, when 
the Church only is concerned, the Epiſcopal party are to be 
conſidered as Tories. But how many even of theſe are 
Whigs with reſpect to the government? Nor have foreigners 
only ſuch confuſed ideas in this matter; the Engliſh them- 
ſelves are liable to them. Nothing is more frequent than to 
hear a Whig charging all the Tories in general with an in- 
tention to deſtroy the rights and liberties of the ſubject ; and 
a Lory arraigning the Whigs without diſtinction, as utter 


enemies to the Church and ſtate. Every man uſes this con- 


fuſion of ideas, occaſioned by the names of Whig and Tory, 
to accuſe his adverſaries of what is moſt odious in both par- 
ties. 
Having ſhown as diſtinctly as I could, what is to be un- 
derſtood by the Tories and Whigs, I am next to examine 
the ſeveral motives and intereſts of the two parties. Were 
we to rely on what is ſaid by both, nothing is more juſt, 
more equitable, than the motives by which they are actuated, 
namely, the glory of God, the honour of the king, the pub- 
lic good, and the welfare of the nation. For my part, if I 
may ſpeak my mind, it is my belief, that as they are all men, 
intereſt is the mian ſpring of all their actions. Since the two 
parties were formed, each has earneſtly laboured to gain a 
ſuperiority over the other, becauſe this ſuperiority is attended 
with poſts, honours and dignities, which are conferred on 
their own members by the prevailing, in excluſion of thoſe 


of the contrary, party. This made king William ſay, that, 


If he had places enough to beſtow, he ſhould ſoon recon- 
© cile the two parties.” There would be yet another expe- 
dicnt 
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dient to ſupply what that prince imagined, namely, ta con- 
fer all the great places upon neutral lords. But where ſhall 
we find a ſufficient number of ſuch, who are qualified to ex- 
erciſe the higheſt offices ? Certainly there are but very few. 
1 own however there are ſome, who, by their capacity, their 
impartiality, their diſintereſtednefs, would deſerve a particu- 
lar diſtinction. I wiſh I knew them all, that I might inſert 
their names, and give them in part their due praiſe. But 
theſe lords, fo worthy of being known, are little heard of in 
foreign parts, becauſe as they make their court to neither party, 
the public poſts generally fall not to their ſhare. Neverthe- 
leſs, it ſometimes happens that miniſters are in a manner 
obliged to find out theſe neutral lords, and advance them to 
the firſt dignities in the kingdom. We know one eſpecially, 
who, without ever courting the Whig or Tory miniſters, 
was ſent ambaſſador and plenipotentiary at the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, honoured with the order of the garter, ſucceſſively 
raiſed to the offices of lord privy- ſeal, lord preſident of the 
council, lord high-admiral of England, and lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, though he never ſollicited theſe great offices. I 
ſpeak of the earl of Pembroke, whoſe reputation is better 
known to me than that of ſome other lords of the fame cha- 
racter, who ought to receive no injury from my ſilence. 
Among all his other virtues, his integrity in the great poſts 
which he has filled, calls for much nobler encomiums than 
he can receive from a foreigner, who has neither the honour 


to know him perſonally, nor to be known by him. If there 
were in England twelve ſuch lords, advanced to the great of- 


hces, it would be an infallible means to humble hoth parties 
at once. Then the aſpirers to employments would make it 
a merit to eſpouſe neither party, and this impartiality would 
ſoon deſcend from the great men to the people. But this is 
a happineſs rather to be deſired than hoped. Neutrality, far 
from promoting perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, is rather a 
ſure impediment to their riſing, becauſe the miniſters and 
party-leaders think only of gratifying their creatures. 

Intereſt, as I faid, is the principal motive which actuates 
the two parties, and this is but too apparent. If, for in- 
ſtance, the High-flyers wiſh to ſee the ſovereign in poſſeſſion 
of abfolute power, I very much doubt whether this flows 
from a deſire of procuring the welfare of the kingdom, tho? 
they ſhould be perſuaded that deſpotiſm is the moſt compleat 
form of government. If the public good was the ſole ſpring 


of their actions, they would not be ſo warm. The ſame may 


be ſaid of the other branches of the two parties, Each would 
| | have 
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have it believed, they have only the good of the kingdom in 
view, while in fact they are only labouring for themſelues, 
their family and poſterity. But when I ſay that intereſt is 
their principal motive, I pretend not to exclude entirely many 
others, which may actuate as well the heads as the members 
of each party. Some believe that their principles really tend 
to the good of the ſtate; others act from a religious motive; 
ſome are ſwayed by revenge, party-ſpirit, and the deſire of 
ſuperiority. Numberleſs other motives there are on which | 

think it needleſs to inlarge, that I may not be led to exa- 
mine the conduct of particulars. It is certain, many ma 
purſue the ſame ends from different motives. It will be bet- 
ter to ſhow the ſtrength and ſeveral intereſts of both parties. 

In order to this, it 1s neceſſary to proceed in this examination 
according to the different branches into which they are divi- 
ded. I ihall begin with the Tories. 

It is difficult at firſt to conceive, that in à country like 
England, bleſſed with ſo many noble privileges, which other 
nations do not at preſent enjoy, there ſhall be men who 
wiſh to ſee the king inveſted with unlimited power. There 
arc indeed but very few who openly profeſs themſelves to be 
of the party which I call High-flyers. Nevertheleſs it is but 
too true, that ſuch a party has always been in England, and 
ſtill ſubſiſts to this day, tho' difowned by molt of thoſe 
who are engaged in it. Can it be denied that ſuch a party 
exiſted under Charles I? The ve: ry judges of the kingdom. 
who are coniidered as the interpreters of the law, gave it as 
their opinion, that in caſes of neceſſity the king might impoſe 
taxes upon his ſubjects, and that the king himſelf is the ſole 
judge of ſuch caſes. This was rooting up the nobleſt prero- 
gative of the parliament, and the principal cauſe of their fre- 
quent meetings. If the ſovereign could levy taxes upon his 
ſubjects, without authority of parliament, it may be affirmed, 
that their ſeſſions would be very rare, and perhaps, in. time, 
entirely ceaſe. But, if the parliament were once laid aſide, 
what would become of the privileges and immunities of the 


ſubject? In all likelihood, the cafe would be the ſame as in 


France, ſince the general aſſembly of the ſtates has been diſ- 
continued. Has it not alſo been ſeen under James II, that 
the judges aſcribed to the king a power of diſpenſing with the 
penal laws? And was not this making him abfolute ? In 
ſhort, we have ſeen Charles I, Charles II, James II, taking 
large ſteps towards arbitrary power, which they would never 
have attempted, had they not expected to be ſupported by 2 
numerous party, Let qucen 4 nn-'s proceedings in the laſt 
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years of her reign be conſidered ; for inſtance, the negotia- 
tion and concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, the creation of 
twelve peers at once, the violences uſed in parliamentary- 
elections, and it cannot be denied that they were ſo many 
advances towards deſpotiſm, to which ſhe was excited by the 
party I am ſpeaking of. It is therefore certain, there is ſuch 
a party in the kingdom. But as they dare not openly avow 
their principles, they cover them with the pretence of main- 
taining the rights of the crown, to which they ſeem to con- 
fine themſelves, willing to have it believed that they are of the 
party of the moderate Tories. But the principal fl 

being commonly favourites or miniſters of ſtate, it generally 
happens that they become heads of the whole party of the 
Tories, and engage them to do more than they would. They 


begin with attacking the Preſbyterians, and ſo engage the | 


Church-Tories to follow their meaſures, without knowing 
. whither it is intended to lead them. On pretence of having 
the Diſſenters only in view, they cauſe the clergy to preach 
paſſi /e-obedience, which tends directly to arbitrary power. It 
is this which renders the High-flyers more powerful than ap- 
pears at firſt ſight. The main concern of this party lies in 
drawing the church into their quarrel, by pretending an ex- 
treme zeal for her rights. They are thereby confounded 
with the Church-Tortes, whoſe number is very conſiderable, 
avoid giving the alarm to the moderate Tories, and keep 
themſelves undiſcovered till they have made the whole party 


ſubſervient to their particular deſigns, But for all this, not- 


withſtanding their care to obſerve what I have been ſaying, 


they have the misfortune never to arrive at the end of their 
career. After they have made themſelves leaders of the 
whole Tory- party, and by fecret paths, conducted the modo- 
rate and Church-Tories to a certain point, they are at laſt 
forced upon ſome proceedings which diſcover their deſigns. 
hen they loſe many of their followers, who not only deſert 
them, but go over to the Whigs. This was the caſe of 
James II, who ſaw himſelf ſuddenly abandoned by all the 
vorid, juſt as he thought himſelf ſecure of his ends. If, in 
the laſt year of queen Anne, the High-flyers who governed 
in her name, had att mpted to procure a repeal of the act of 
ſucceſſion, very probably, they would have met with the 
ſame mortification, and I doubt not but the fame thing 
will happen upon every the like occaſion. The reaſon of 
what J advance ſeems to me evident, namely, that it can be 
advantageous but to very few Engliſhmen, to have a Popiſh 
or ablolute king. | 
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The party, or branch of the moderate Tories much ex- 
ceeds in number that of the High- flyers; whatever advantage 
this laſt may have from the quality of their leaders, the other 
is more powerful from the goodneſs of their cauſe, I mean 
the preſervation of the king's juſt prerogatives. This is pro- 
perly the intereſt of all Engliſhmen, who cannot hope for 
greater happineſs under any other form of government, than 
under that which has been ſo long eſtabliſhed. This branch 
of the moderate Tories becomes ſtill more conſiderable as 
often as any attempt is made to extend or abridge the royal 
prerogative. If to abridge it, they are joined by all the 
Whigs; if to extend it, they are aſſiſted by all the reſt of 
the Tories. Nevertheleſs, it ſometime happens, that the 
punctures produce fome change in the principles, as well as 
in the intereſts, of this party. When the ſovereign favours the 
Tories in general, by conferring places and ll upon them, 
nothing is capable to detach the moderate Tories from his 
intereſt : but their affection cools whenever he inclines to 
the other fide, Then, if they fee the Whigs, by a precau- 
tion common to them, make any attempt upon the preroga- 
tive royal, they are ready to join them. But herein their 


' fole aim is to let the king know that they deſerve his regard. 


This courſe was frequently taken by them in the reign of 
king William, whe often changed ſides. In general, it is 
the intereſt of the moderate Tories to oppoſe the attempts of 
the Whigs againſt the authority of the ſovereign, becauſe 
this ſupports their credit at court and in the country. But 
withal, they are to take care that the High-flyers do not, 
under the ſpecious pretence of being of the ſame name and 
party, carry them farther than is neceſſary. 
As to the Church-Tories, it may caſily be conceived that 
they include almoſt the whole kingdom in their party, ſince 
this branch conſiſt of all the members of the Church of 
England. Therefore when religion is in queſtion, between 
the Whigs and Tories, the former are not able to reſiſt 
their adverſaries. To this ſuperiority is owing the readi- 


neſs with which the Church- Tories ſhows their reſentment 


againſt the Preſbyterian Whigs. It is not ſo with the 
Whigs, who even in their greateſt proſperity dare not ſo 
much as diſcover the leaſt thought of attacking the Church. 


They did it once under the long parliament, and it will never 


be forgot by the "Tories. They look upon the Whig-party as 
an enemy always ready to undermine the foundations of their 
Church, and, from what was once done, infer the deſire of 
doing the like again, when a favourably opportunity. pre- 
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ſents. This makes them fo readily receive every impreſſion 
which from time to time is given them of the Church's being 
in danger, and ſuffer themſelves to be ſo eaſily deluded on 
that account. Their leaders know ſo well how to improve 
this diſpoſition, that they project . relation to the 
ſtate, without including the Church. This is an infallible 
expedient to unite the whole party, which would be very 
much divided, were the government only concerned. This 
procured Charles I. many adherents, whom affuredly he 


would have wanted, had the parliament not attacked the 


Church of England. Moreover, it was this, which in the 
reign of Charles II. put the duke of York, though a Papiſt, 
at the head of the Epiſcopal Tories, who willingly concurred 
with him in the deſtruction of their enemies. Whenever 
king Wilham turned to the fide of the Whigs, the Tories 
were full of imaginary fears of his labouring the ruin of their 
Church. The ſame method was practiſed in the firſt year 
of queen Anne, becauſe the miniſtry was then compoſed of 
Whigs or moderate Tories. The fame imaginary fear 
threw the Epiſcopalians, towards the conclufion of that 
reign, into the ſchemes of men who had viſibly no rehgion 
atall. In ſhort, on this very pretence, we lately ſaw in the 
reign of king rage a Popiſh Pretender called in, to fcreen 
the Church of England from the pretended attempts ſhe had 
to fear from the Whigs. It is therefore religion which gives 


power to the Tory party. It is certain, if the ſecret of in- 
tereſting the Church in the quarrel was not practiſed, the 


High-flyers would make a very contemptible figure, and the 
differences between the Whigs and moderate Tories would 
cauſe none of thoſe diſturbances in the kingdom, which have 

fo long prevailed. Res 
It is true, that among the Church- Tories, there are many 
who are very ſenſible of the artifices by which the whole party 
is engaged in a quarrel, advantagious but to few. Of this 
number are thoſe I call Low-Church-men, among whom 
ſome poſſeſs the firſt dignities of the Church. But they are 
not the ſtrongeſt. The party of the rigid Churchmen is 
much more numerous. This laſt branch conſiſts of almoſt 
all the inferior clergy, of ſome biſhops, of both univerſities, 
particularly that of Oxford, and theſe bodies draw after thera 
great numbers of the laity. It is theſe that compoſe what is 
called in England, High-Church, that is, a church which 
has no mixture of Preſbyterianiſm. "Theſe men are ſo at- 
tached to the leaſt ceremony of the Church of England, that 
they would not relax upon any thing whatſoever, and by _ 
| | ſtiff- 
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ſtiffneſs, they diſcover more of the ſpirit of party than of zeal 
for religion. I will even venture to ſay, that many of them 
would rather chuſe to ſee England under Popery than Preſby- 
terianiſm. Now, as the Low-Church-men, though more 
moderate in their ſentiments, look upon the hierarchy as an 
eſſential point, it is not ſurprizing, that the Tories unite 
when the growth of Whiggiſm is to be oppoſed, which has 
all the e e in its party. It is, perhaps, an artifice 
of the State- Tories, to have given, or at leaſt to continue 
with ſo much care, the name of Tories to the Epiſcopalians, 
in order to confound in the ſame party, intereſts of a different 
nature, becauſe this concluſion is very ſerviceable to them. 

The Papiſts are likewiſe conſidered, as a branch of the To- 
ries, becauſe they always remain attached to that party. As 
they can never hope to ſee Popery eſtabliſhed but by means 
of an abſolute king, it is not ſtrange that they rank them- 
ſelves with the High-flyers. Indeed, this aſſiſtance would 
not be very conſiderable to the Tories, if conſined to the 
Engliſh Papiſts, ſince enjoying neither places nor votes in 
elections, they cannot have much credit. But this admiſſion 
of Papiſts, engages likewiſe foreign powers in the Tory in- 
tereſt, who can on certain occaſions be very ſerviceable. 
Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denied, that by this the Tories 
give their enemies great advantage againſt them, who uſe 
this pretence to render them odious. 

If the leaders of the Tory party aimed only at maintain- 
ing the prerogatives of the king, and the rights of the church, 
it may be affirmed, that party would be invincible, becauſe 
that is the true intereſt of the kingdom. But as it fometimes 
happens, that theſe are only pretences to cover other projects, 
leſs agreeable to the good of the ſtate, when once their de- 
ſigns are diſcovered, their friends generally draw off, a di- 
viſion of the Tory members being a neceſſary conſequence 
of ſuch diſcovery. This makes me think, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible they ſhould ever ſucceed in ſettling the Pretender 
on the throne, or inveſting any king whatſoever with abſo- 
lute power. 'This opinion is ſounded upon its not being the 
intereſt or deſire of the nation in general. And hence it is, 
that they ſo firmly eſpouſe the intereſts of France, becauſe 
they are very ſenſible they want her aſſiſtance. It was ſeen 
in the laſt war that the ill ſuccefles of that crown were ter- 
rible mortifications to them, and therefore they endeavoured, 
as much as poſſible, to leſſen them. Accordingly, when 
they were at the helm, their firſt care was to cure the wounds 


France had received. However, it is very difficult for France 
| to 
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to put them in poſſeſſion of their wiſhes. Great-Britaln 
is an Iſland which can hardly be attacked unawares; and 
which, while there is a good underſtanding between the 
king and the parliament, can ſend out fleets which France 
is not in condition to oppole. 5 51 . 

The High-flyers are therefore to'be conſidered as a party, 
to which the junctures of the time are not at all favourable, 
and confequently it ſhould be their intereſt to remain in a 
ſtate of inaction, till time ſhould produce ſome opportunity 
to exert themſelves. © But to be quiet is no part of their 
character. They cannot poſſibly be eaſy, while they ſee 
themfelves excluded from all places of honour and profit, 
which probably are the ſprings of their motions. It is how- 
ever certain, that the diſturbance raiſed: by them from time 
to time, to very little purpaſe, are attended with great in- 
jury to themſelves, as well as to all the Lories in general, 
: who are always charged with the faults and paſſions of thote 
who are looked upon as their leaders. This very conſidera- 
tion induces ſome to deſert their party. | 9111 

As to the three other branches of the Tories, namely, 
the moderate, the rigid, and the low, it would be folly in 
the Whigs to think of their ruin by violent methods. This 
could not be effected without over- turning the kingdom. 
They may indeed exclude them from public poſts and em- 
ployments. But ſhould they be ſo imprudent as to meddle 
with the Church of England, they would run the hazard of 
_ raiſing a ſtorm, which might coſt. them the ſuperiority they 
at preſent enjoy. Therefore it is the interelt of the Whigs 


to leave the Church unmoleſted, and their conduct {ſhows 


they are perfectly convinced of this truth. Though they 
have lately had frequent provocations, it is not ſeen, that 
now they are in power, they ſeek to be revenged upon the 
Epiſcopal party. On the contrary, their grand aim is to di- 
vide that party, if poſſible, from the reſt of the Tories, hy 
convincing them, that they bear no ill-will to the Church. 
If they could ſucceed, their victory over the High-flyers 
would be certain. But theſe laſt, ſenſible of the prejudice 
which this conduct does them, endeavour to prevent its ef- 
fects by always engaging the Church in their quarrel, and 
inſpiring the people with continual fears of the deſigns of the 

Whigs againſt the Church. Fr 
Having ſhown the views, ſtrength, and intereſt of the 
Tory-party, I am next to ſpeak of the four branches of the 
Whigs. As to the Repyblican-Whigs, they are at preſent 
very inconſiderable, and their party daily diminiſhes. There 
is 
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is not the leaſt probability of their ever finding again an 
opportunity like that during the troubles of Charles I's 


reign. | 
7 have already obſerved, that the principal difference be- 
tween the moderate Whigs and moderate Tories is, that 
the latter are more inclined to the king's prerogatives, and 
the former to the privileges of the ſubject. But this prevents 
not their union when the ſtate is in danger. Were the mo- 
derate Tories not Epiſcopalians, and had the moderate 
Whigs fewer Preſbyterians among them, it might be hoped 
that theſe two branches of Whigs and Tories would remain 
for ever united, as they ſeem to be ſince the death of king 
William. But when I ſay that the one incline more to the 
king, and the others to the ſubject, I ſpeak the truth, and 
not what they ſay themſelves. The two parties affirm, on 
the contrary, they have no other aim, than the preſervation 
of the government as eſtabliſhed many ages. So to hear 
them, you would think they form, and always have formed, 
one and the ſame party. It is, however, but too true, that 
their different inclination frequently obliges them to divide, 
though it is to be preſumed, their intentions are equally 
good, and that they differ only in the means they employ. 
The one perhaps are too jealous of the increaſe of the royal 
- prerogative, and the others fear it not enough. But it is re- 
ligion which chiefly makes them to be confidered as diffe- 
rent parties, becauſe the one is compoſed wholly of Epiſco- 
palians, and the other has a great mixture of Preſbyterians. 
Now to ſeperate the intereſts of the Church from thoſe of the 
ſtate, requires abſtractions of which all are not capable. 
Nevertheleſs it may be affirmed, that the branch of the mo- 
derate Whigs conſidered ſeparately, and in itſelf, is not leſs 
powerful than that of the moderate Tories. But when both 
join together, they form a party which would be reſiſtleſs, 
if religion were out of the queſtion. The great buſineſs 
therefore of the moderate Whigs is to affiſt the people as 
much as poſſible, to diſcern the intereſts of the Church from 
thoſe of the ftate ; for which purpoſe they are to treat the 
_ Epiſcopalians with great moderation. Nor ought they to bc 
leſs careful how they liſten to the Republican-W higs, for 
fear of alarming the moderate Tories, of whom they have 
frequent occaſion. But on the other hand, nothing ought 
to be neglected by them for breaking the meaſures of the 
High-flyers, who are their real enemies. Such is the courſe 
they muſt take to preſerve their credit. 
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I proceed now to the Church- Whigs, who are divided 
into two branches Sy. of which the firſt is of the rigid Preſby- 


terians, who: abſolutely reject not only the Hierarchy, but 
moreover every ceremony practiſed in the Church of Eng- 
land, Their number is very great in England, but they 
- are Rill more; conſiderable by having all- Scotland for them. 
T hey are continually. labouring the propagation of Preſby- 
terianiſm, and, on ſome occaſions, the leading Whigs, to 
content them, are obliged to take ſome ſteps prejudicial to 
the whole party. It is eaſy to conceive that the intereſt of 
the rigid Preſbyterians requires an innovation in the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, becauſe it can only be by ſome great revo- 
lution that their own can come to be uppermoſt. Where- 
fore they are conſidered as dangerous men, and very unfit to 
head the Whig- -party, who in all appearance, would be ill 
conducted by ſuch leader s. 

Laſtly, There is another branch of the Church-Whigs, 
which includes the moderate Preſbyterians, and to which 
may be added all the reſt of the Non-conformifts, as Qua- 
kers, Anabaptiſts, &c. who find more ſupport from the 
Whigs than from the Tories, though their junction adds no 
great ſtrength to the party. The moderate Preſbyterians, 


leſs ſcrupulous, leſs paſſionate, and Jeſs obſtinate than the 


rigid, make no difficulty to join the aſſemblies of the eſta- 
bliſhed Church, and even to communicate therein, when 
their intereſt requires it. If it were left to their choice, 
Preſbyterianiſm, would be the reigning religion. But they 
do not think it prudent to labour to make it ſo by, violent 
methods. They know, it would be an infallible means to 
unite all the Tories againſt them; whereas it is the intereſt 


of all the Whigs to Keep them divided, by continually in- 
ſiſtin upon the diſtinction between State and Church- Tories, 


and ſhowing that they have no ill deſigns againſt the latter. 
Theſe are doubtleſs, the moſt dangerous enemies of the 
High- flyers and rigid Tories, becauſe by their moderate con- 
duct they deprive them of the pretence to complain that the 
Church is in danger. Theſe were aimed at by the Tories in 
their act towards the concluſion of queen Anne's reign 
againſt occaſional conformity. As few are acquainted with 
the nature of this act, I ſhall briefly explain it. 

In the reign of Charles II. an act was made called the 
Conformity Act, whereby any perſon admitted to any pub- 
lic office was to bring a certificate, of his having received the 
ſacrament in the Church of England. The intent of this 
act was to exclude all Non-conformiſts from places of any 
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kind. Indeed, it produced this effect with fegard to the 


rigid Preſbyterians, who could on reſel ve to receive the com- 
munion from the hands of à biſhsþ, or à mi niſter of the 


Epiſcopal church. But the moderate Preſbyterians were not 


fo ſcrupulous. On their admiſſion to any poſt, they ſeru- 
pled not to receive the communion in an Epifeopal church, 
and to take the proper certificates. It was fot pöffible for the 
Tories to add any explication to this act, during the reign of 
king James, who, on the contrary, granted an univerſal 
liberty of conſcience z nor in the life time of Eing William, 
or the firſt years of Queen Anne. But having the power in 
their hands, at the concluſton of her feigh,y they were not 
contented with reviving this act, but added to it a clauſe to 
rrevent occafional conformity, or the communicating in the 
;hurch of England on account of ſome employment. This 
excluded not only the rigid, but alſo the moderate Preſpy- 
terians, from all public offices : For by this act, which is 
ſtill in force, to communicate once in an Epiſcopal church, 
is not a ſufficient qualification for a place, as before, but a 
man muſt ſhow that he is really a member of the Church of 
England. If the Whigs, who at preſeht prevail, dared to 
meddle with this act, it would ſoon be repealed. But for 
reaſons before intimated, very probably it wilt be ſuffered ts 
fubſiſt, and its violation only connived a. 
The ftrength of the two parties being ſuch as we have 
feen, and the intereſt of the ſeveral branches ſo oppoſite, it 
feems to me a natural confequence, that the placing a Popiſh 
prince upon the throne, while the king and parlament are in 
union, and the rights of the Church are untouchtd, is a thing 
almoſt impoſſible. The people may from time to time be de- 
Juded by imaginary fears of the Church's danger. But this 
deluſion muſt quickly vaniſh, when it is ſeen that the Church 
is not really attacked. Now if religion is hot concerned, 
that is, if the Epiſcopalians do not think themſelves under 
an abfolute neceſſity of trying all ways to ſave their Church 


from ruin, the endeavours in favour of the pretender, will 


prove ineffectual. As often as it ſhall be attempted to place 


him on the throne, the moderate State and Church- Tories 


will join the Whigs, and then that party will be tog ſtrong 
for the High-flyers, though in matter of religion they ſhould 
be joined by all the rigid Tories, which however is not very 


likely. For it muſt not be imagined, becauſe a few rigid 


Tories make a great noiſe, that the whole branch wiſh to fee 
a Popiſh prince gn the throne. They are zealous for their 
Church, but their Church is Proteſtant, and this very zeal 
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ſuffers them not to. endanger their religion. Tt will be ſaid 
perhaps, that France will affiſt the High-flyers with all her 
forces. This is what T can hardly believe for reaſons I ſhall 
mention 'hereafter. But though France ſhould heartily en- 
gage in this undertaking, the execution would be difficult 
on account of the ſituation and naval power of England. 
Nothing but AF rig can produce the effect deſired by the 
High- flyers, Papiſts, and ſome rigid Tories. However, the 
attempt Tately cad, will probably induce the king and par- 
liament to tate good precautions againſt ſuch ſurprizes for the 


future. 25 Sas | 
here is ſtill another everlaſting obſtacle to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Popiſh prince, and that is, the poſſeſhon of ſome - 
art of the lands of the monaſteries ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. 
by almoſt every noted family in England. The anceſtors of 
the preſent poſſeſſors either received them in preſents from the 
cing, or dagen them at an eaſy rate. If therefore a Po- 
15 rince ſhould now mount the throne, there is no doubt 
but he would try to eſtabliſh his religion. But ſhould his 
attempt prove ſucceſsful, in what danger would theſe eſtates 
be? In all probability the preſent owners would be diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed. Nay, who knows whether they would not be called 
to account for the profits? It is therefore manifeſt, that the 
Tories and Whigs have an equal intereſt in the prevention 
of this danger. If the advocates for a Popiſh prince were 
to be ſtrictly examined, it would be found, without doubt, 
either they have no poſſeſſion of this kind, or believe they 
have particular reaſons to flatter themſelves with an exemp- 
tion from the general law, or with being made amends ſome 
CT rc; $ 
Lam now to give a more diſtin idea of the two par- 
ties of Whigs and Tories, by ſhewing their reſpective cha- 
1 5% $973 10 Wy 7 7 77 2 | 
The Tories in general are fierce and haughty. The 
Whigs are treated by them with the utmoſt contempt, and 
eyen with rigour when they have the ſuperiority. As the 
Tory party is compoſed of Epiſcopalians, who properly make 
the body of the nation, they look upon themſelves as the 
ptevailing party, and cannot bear an equality, much leſs 
a ſuperiority in their adverſaries. I cannot better compare 
the kehr of the Tories to the Whigs, than'to that of 
the Roman Catholics to the Proteſtants in countries where 
the Papiſts have the advantage of number, and the ſupport of 
the government. It is with regret that the Tories allow the 
Preſbyterians liberty of conſcience, When the power js in 
e "= "SG their 
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their hands, they ſeldom failed to prohibit their aſſemblies, 
and to exclude them from public employments by acts ot 
parliament. The laſt years of queen Anne ade flagrant 
inſtances of the haughtineſs of this par. 
I here is {till another character which belongs to them, 
They are exceeding paſſionate and precipitate in their mo- 
tions. This often diſconcerts all heir projects.” Wien they 
bave the reins in their hands, they drive with amazing rapi- 
dity. Very remarkable proofs of this were ſeen under 
Charles II, James II, and the late queen. Nevertheleſs it 
muſt be conteſſed, that this rapidity is not always the effect 
of an impetuous paſſion, but is ſometimes founded on policy. 
As the High- flyers, who are commonly at the head of the 
party, ſometimes project the alteration of the government, 
they are obliged to embrace, with great haſte, the opportuni- 
ties which offer, becauſe theſe opportunities are naturally 
tranſient. For inſtance, under Charles II, it was neceſſar 
to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the progreſs of the Whigs for fear the 
king, who was, with ſome difficulty, and for other intereſts 
than his own, engaged in the plot, ſhould alter his mind. 
Beſides, there was no time to loſe, becauſe it was well known 
that the Whigs were labouring with all their power to inform 
the people of the true deſigns of the court. So again, when 
James II, aſcended the throne, the preſumptive heir to the 
crown was his eldeſt daughter the princeſs of Orange, who 
was firmly attached to the Proteſtant religion. Wherefore 
as the king might die without ſans, all his projects would 
vaniſh by his death, if his work was not finiſhed during his 
life. It was neceſſary therefore to make haſte, becauſe the 
like opportunity would probably never offer again after his 
death. For the ſame reaſon, queen Anne being childleſs 
when ſhe put the miniſtry into the hands of the High-flycrs, 

a peace was quicly to be concluded with France, and ſpeedy 
:meaſures taken for ſecuring the crown to the pretender, leſt 


her death ſhould prevent the execution of their projects, as it 


really happened. It was undoubtedly on this account that a 


peace was ſo haſtily concluded with Lewis XIV, becauſe his 


aſſiſtance was thought neceſſary to accompliſh the work. Pro- 


bably if the queen had lived a little longer, the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion had been repealed, But this precipitation, which 
. ſeems ſo neceſſary to the Tories, is, on the other hand, pre- 
judicial to them, inaſmuch as it too ſoon diſcovers the de- 
. figns. of their leaders, which require a gradual execution. In 
order to ſucceed, they muſt have a long and peaccable reign, 


a king 
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2 king favourable to their deſigns, and of great ability, or at 


| leaſt ready to be guided by their counſels. | 
Another character of the Tories is, their change of princi- 
ples as their party prevails or is humbled. When they have 
the prince on their ſide, the doctrine of paſſive-obedience is 
ſupported with all their power, and every ordinance of the 
king is to be obeyed without examination, becauſe” then, 
they would have the Whigs ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed 
without any reſiſtance. 1 2 when the government is in 
the hands of the contrary party, this doctrine lies dormant or 
is forgotton. Thus, in all the Tory- writers, who have 
tranſmitted the troubles of the reign of Charles 1, paſſive- 
obedience is eſtabliſhed as a principle certain and inconteſta- 
ble. This is owing to their intention of repreſenting the 
meaſures of the parliament for their own defence, and in op- 
poſition to the deſigns of the king, as a horrible rebellion. 
When the Preſbyterians were perſecuted in Charles II's reign, 
paſhve-obedience was every where talked of. But it was {till 
much worſe under James II. I remember to have heard 
from the pulpit, the conſequences of this doctrine carried as 
far, and perhaps farther, than ever they were in France, un- 
der Lewis XIV. Great ſtreſs was laid upon a canon of a 
convocation of the Church of England, which imported, 
that arms taken up againſt the king by the ſubject, on any 
pretence whatſoever, is direct rebellion : That whether the 
ſubject be upon the offenſive or defenſive, he is clearly con- 
demned by St. Paul, who ſays, he ſhall receive to himſelf 
© damnation.” But the convocation, in which this canon 
was made, was held under archbiſhop Laud, when Charles J. 
governed in an abſolute manner, a little before the beginning 
of the troubles. But when king William was on the throne, 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience was no longer inforced, be- 
cauſe that king was conſidered as no friend to the Tories. 
The caſe was the ſame under queen Anne, while the mini— 
ftry was compoſed of Whigs, and moderate Tories. But 
the doctrine revived when that princeſs delivered herſelf up 
to the conduct of the High-flyers. But fince king George 
has filled the throne, the High-flyers and rigid Tories plainly 
ſhow, this doctrine is only admitted by them when they have 
à prince of their party, but is rejected without any fcruple 
when the government is not for them. For this purpoſe they 
have a diſtinction ready between a king, de jure,” and a king 
de facto, and maintain, that only the king, de jure” has a 
title to this obedience, but ſuch is every king who favours 
| R 3 them 
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them, whether he is upon the throne, or has only preten- 
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Let us now ſpeak of the character of the Whigs. Thoſe 
of this party who are rigid Preſbyterians, are a ftubborn and 
obſtinate generation, who perhaps would be as hot and as 

aſſionate as the Tories, who were in poſſeffion' of power, 
But as, ſince the long parliament, the party has never been 
under this direction, it is not pas them that we are to form 
the general, character of the Whigs, whereas that of the 
Tories is to be taken, principally from the High-flyers and ri- 
gid Tories, who are their leaders and directors. 
The heads of the Whig- party are much more moderate 
than the leaders of the Tories, Beſides, they proceed gene- 
rally upon fixed principels, from which they never ſwerve, 
except when they are obliged to give ſome ſatis faction to the 
Preſbyterians to keep them from deſponding. Far from de- 


firing, like the Tories, to carry things with a high hand 


they advance gradually, without heat or violence. Their 


greateſt trouble is to curb the paſſion of ſome among them, 


who, were they unreſtrained, would quickly ruin the party. 
By this moderation, they try to inſinuate mildly into the 

eople, that they have no ill deſigns againſt the Church of 
553 in order to ſeparate the Church-Tories, from the 
High- flyers. As it is the intereſt of the Tories to confound 
all the branches of their party, and unite them into one body, 
to be directed by the leaders; ſo it is the buſineſs of the 


Whigs to have theſe ſeveral branches diſtinguiſhed, that the 


Epiſcopalians may be prevented from promoting the deſigns 
of the High- flyers. But they would never be able to gain 
this point, were they to uſe violence. Thus the gentleneſs 
and moderation of the Whigs is no leſs founded in policy, 
than the haſtineſs and precipitation of the Tories. 

The Whigs are charged with being greedy of riches and 
honours, and ungrateful to their adherents, which makes 
their friends often forſake them. I can fay nothing to this, 
not being ſufficiently informed of the particular concerns of 
the party, Beſides, the examination of this charge would 
lead me to conſider the conduct of thoſe who think themſelves 
ill ufed, which I would avoid, as contrary to my intent of 
confining mylelf to general ideas. However it may be ſaid 
for the moderate Whigs, that generally they ſupport a good 
cauſe, namely, the conſtitution of the government as eſta- 
bliſhed by law. They err indeed ſometimes through too 
much care and diſtruſt, which throws them now and then 
upon proceedings contrary to their true intereſt, and their 
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own principles, ſince on certain occaſions they maintain the 
privileges of the nation and parliament, at the expence of 
the royal authority. 

As to the eccleſiaſtical Whigs, who are no other than the 
Prefbyterians, all that can be ſaid of them, is that they are 

extremely prejudiced againſt biſhops, and the whole hierar- 
chy. No the queſtion is, whether this prejudice be well 
grounded, or being ſo, whether it affords juſt cauſe for ſepa- 
ration. For my part, I look upon this diſpute between the 
Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians as of little conſequence., And 
therefore I cannot approve of the ſtiffneſs of the Preſbyterians, 
in a country where the reformation is eſtabliſhed according 
to the Church of England, ſince. the two churches differ in 
no eſſential point. I ſay the ſame thing of the Epiſcopalians 
of Scotland, and perhaps in England itſelf, greater regard 
Mould be had to the ſcruples of the Preſbyterians. But this 
is only my private opinion, which I do not pretend to give 
for a rule to the one or to the other. 

Before I proceed, it will he proper to obviate an objection 
which may naturally occur to the reader, namely, That 
every thing in England being done by way of parliaments, 
theſe unions above- mentioned, whether of the branches of 
the ſame party, or of the branches of the two different parties, 
ſeem to no purpoſe, unleſs made in the parliament itſelf be- 
tween the members. But ſo far are ſuch unions from taking 
place in the parhament, that one of the parties generally ſo 
prevails there, as to render the union of the reſt of the mem- 
bers entirely fruitleſs. 

To this I anſwer, firſt, that the parliament, conſiſting of 
two houſes, whereof that of the lords remains always the 
ſame without any conſiderable change, theſe unions may 
take place in that houſe, whoſe principles are not ſo variable 
as thoſe of the commons. Now, as the upper-houſe has 
power to throw out the bills ſent up by the lower, it follows 
that the lords, by means of ſuch unions, may break the com- 
mons meaſures. Conſequently theſe unions may produce 
great effects. 

Secondly, Theſe unions may ance the elections of 
members. For inſtance, on ſuſpicion that a Popiſh prince 
is intended to be ſet on the throne, the moderate Tories and 
Low-Churchmen may join with Whigs, and cauſe ſuch re- 
preſentatives to be choſen as are againſt what is feared, and 


thereby break the meaſures of the High-flyers and rigid To- 
TICS, 
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Tbirdly, Even in a houſe of commons, conſiſting moſtly 
of Tory members, the moderate among them ſeeing ſome 
deſign in hand prejudicial to the nation, may join with the 
Whigs, and hinder the execution of it. The moderate 
Whigs might alſo unite with the Tories, if they ſaw the Re- 
publican party growing too ſtrong. 

It muſt however be owned that party- ſpirit, the Abels of 
the leading men, the intrigues of the court, the intereſt of 
bad perſons, have but too much influence'upon the de- 

ates of parliament. To ſay all in a word, the parliament is 
compoſed of men who are not free from paſſions. If the par- 
liament were to anſwer the idea which thoſe conceive of it 
who are not thoroughly acquainted with its nature, it ſhould 
be compoſed of perfect men. But as that is impoſſible, it 
would be proper, at Jeaſt, to reform certain abuſes, for which 
hitherto no remedy has been found, or perhaps ſought. 
Though this leads me a little from my ſubject, I ſhall ſtay a 
moment and take the liberty to point out ſome of theſe abuſes. 
This may at Ieaſt ſerve to give more extenſive knowledge of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, which, though excellent in its na- 
ture, is however liable to ſome imperfections. | 

The firſt abuſe lies in the two great influence of the court; 
in the election of members, and conſequently in the reſolu- 
tions of the parliament. This influence is viſibly owing to 
the diviſion between the Whigs and Tories, which gives the 
king an advantage, he would doubtleſs not have, were all 
the people well united. When one of the parties gets into 
the miniſtry, the lieutenancies of the counties and all the 
court places are conferred on perſons devoted to them. Af- 
ter which, a new parliament is called. Then, beſides the 
money privately diſtributed by the miniſtry, if report is to be 
credited, thoſe that are in authority | in the towns and coun- 
ties, ole all their intereſt and ſkill to get members choſen fa- 


vourable to the court, that the miniſtry may haye the ſupe- 


riority of votes in the houſe of commons, We may judge of 
the effect of theſe intrigues by this ſingle conſideration, that 
commonly there is a Whig- parliament when the miniſtry 1s 
fo, and 1 Tory-parliament when the miniſters are Tories. 
Never thelęſs the thing is not ſo very certain, but that we find 
ſometimes moſt of the elections carried againſt the court. 
But this rarely happens, unleſs the nation in general is ſatis- 
tied that the court has deſigns pernicious to the ſtate, or the 
liberties of the ſubject, I ſay nothing of our ſeeing, in the 
late reizn, twelve peers c created at once, with the ſole view 

Oz 
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of procuring the court ow of votes in 'the houſe 'of 
lords. This is a palpable as well as very dangerous abuſe. 
Another abuſe lies, in many ſmall boroughs having a right 
to ſend repreſentatives to' parliament,” whoſe votes have the 
ſame weight with thoſe of the members of London and Weſt- 
minſter, notwithſtanding the great diſproportion between the 
electors of the one and the other. In theſe inconſiderable 
boroughs, by the influence of the court, members are choſen 
that have not a foot of land near the place. It is pretended 
by ſome, that theſe boroughs have a right as ancient as the 
parliament itſelf, having enjoyed it ever ſince the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Others think it of much later date. But 
however, it is at preſent a monſtrous abuſe, that villages of 
four or five thatched houſes ſhould be upon the level in parlia- 


ment with the largeſt cities of the kingdom. | 
A third abuſe there is of great importance, and which 
ought to be reformed, ſince it is in ſome meaſure contrary to 


Magna Charta, on which the' Engliſh found their liberties 


and privileges. In this charter, king John promiſes' in ex- 


preſs terms, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, to declare beforehand 
the cauſes of calling a parliament. ' As long as this cuſtom 
was obſerved, the points debated in parliament were not 
many, for which the members came prepared, and the ſeſ- 
ſions laſted but a few days. If this was obſerved now, the 
boroughs and counties might give their repreſentatives in- 
ſtructions upon the affairs for which the parliament ſhould 
be called, or, at leaſt, might chuſe ſuch members as are of 
the ſame ſentiments with the electors. But at preſent ſeve- 

ral abuſes ſpring from the non-obſervance of this method. 
In the firſt place, the ſeſſions hold as long as the king 
pleaſes, and are ended when he thinks proper. Henry IV. 
improved this advantage, by keeping the parliament aſſem- 
bled, till the defired ſubſidy was granted. In the next place 
the electors, not knowing the buſineſs on which the parlia- 
ment is to proceed, are forced to give their repreſentatives 
an unlimited power. Hence ariſes another abuſe, that the 
repreſentatives of a borough or county are often of a con- 
trary opinion to thoſe that ſend them. It may therefore hap- 
pen, nay, it has frequently happened, that the reſolves of the 
lower-houſe are directly oppoſite to the ſentiments of the peo- 
ple whom they repreſent. So it is not the people or com- 
mons of England that ſhare the legiſlative power with the 
kings and peers, but their repreſentatives, who enjoy a privi- 
lege which belongs only to the people in general, to whom 
however they are not accountable for their conduct. All they 
| : can 
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their borough er county, is not to be choſen another time, 
This ſeems therefore to he lofging too great a power in bare 
repreſentatives, It was not ſe in France, when the ſtates of 
that kingdom were cenvened. Euery province drew up, be- 


fore-hand, their particular iuſtructions, from which their 


deputies were not allowed to ſweve, In like manner, in 
important affairs to be debated by the States- general of the 
United Proyinces, the deputies receive inſtruction from their 
provinces; and in the particular Rate of each province, the 
magiſtrates: of the towns give their ↄrders and inftruftions to 
. their denne, rt 10 % AH „ dg 0: | 
A fourth abuſe lies in the public canvaſſings at the time of 

elections, with great expence. It coſts ſome men ſeveral 
thouſands of pounds to be elefted, and. this openly in the face 
of tha: w. 165 Yo 2 nds = | 
Laſtly, There is another ſort of abuſe in the houſe of com- 
mons, namely, that the members are allowed to go and 
come, or abſent themſelves 25 they pleaſe, except on certain 
great occaſions, ſo that of five hundred and thirteen mem- 
bers, (if I miſtake not) there are not-preſent ſometimes above 
one hundred and fifty. This makes it much more eaſy. for 
the parties to cabal, than if the houſe were full. Moreover 
many members, tho' in London, do not conſtantly attend 
the houſe, but keep away upon any the flighteſt affair of their 
own. This puts me in mind of a pleaſant ſtory, with which 
Iſhall cloſe this digreſſion. A Whig- member telling one of 
the ſame party in great anger, That if he had been at the 
* houſe that morning, they ſhould have carried an important 
point.“ The other calmly aſked bim, By how many they loſt 
it? By one ſingle vote, ſays he. The other replies, 
© Had I been there, we ſhould have loft it by four, for there 
© would have been four Tories more, whom I have kept all 
this morning on purpoſe at a tavernn e 

it remains only that I briefly ſpeak of the intereſts of the 
neighbouring ſtates, with regard to the Whigs and Tories. 

Though the difference between the two parties ſeem only 
to reſpect England, they have a great influence on the affairs 
of the other ſtates. The peace of Utrecht clearly ſhows of 
what conſequence they are to all Europe, 5 

Every one knows, that the States-general of the United 
Provinces are friends of the Whigs, and very juſtly, ſince 
the Whigs have all along ſupported their intereſt in England. 


- 
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N Called in French, Les Cahiers. | 
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The Whigs obliged Charles H. to make a peace with Hol- 
land, when he was in league with Lewis XIV. againſt her. 
From that time, they have ever conſidered the intereſt of the 
Dutch as their own. Accordingly, in their turn, they have 
received ſignal ſervices from them, particularly in the aſſiſt- 
ance given by the States- general to the prince of Orenge, to 
go and break king James's meaſures. This good underſtand- 
ing is {till cultivated, fo that the Dutch may be faid to be 
Whigs, and the Whigs to be Dutch. The reaſon of this 
vnion is evident. For France, perpetual enemy of Hol- 
land, ever ſupported the Tories; whence it follows, that 
Holland is obliged to ſtand by the Whigs, ſince ſhe cannot 
expect aſſiſtance from England, but by their means. This 
is ſo clear, that it needs no farther illuſtration. N 


For the ſame reaſon, the emperor, as ſovereign of the Ne- 


therlands, ought to be a friend to the Whigs. As he muſt 
look upon the king of France as a very formidable and dan- 
gerous neighbour, he can expect the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
in caſe his dominions are invaded, and when the Whigs are 
in power. In all appearance, the Tories would not exert 
themſelves in the defence of the Netherlands againſt the in- 
vaſions of France. But, ſhould the Emperor, through ex- 
ceflive zeal for his religion, lend his forces to the pretender 
to aſcend the throne of England, he would only render 
France ſtill more powerful, and add to the balance of Europe 
From bs which 'would make it cntirely incline to one 
The intereſts of France, with regard to the Whigs and 
Tories, afford matter for many more obſervations. In gene- 
ral, it is doubtleſs the intereſt of that crown to cultivate a 
good underſtanding with England. Since the growth of the 
houſe of Auſtria, that is, ſince about two hundred years, 
England has ever had it in her power to incline the balance 
either on the ſide of Auſtria, or on the fide ct France, as ſhe 
Pleaſed. But it has been her ſtanding intereſt to keep the 
balance even between theſe two powers. This has been the 
hinge, on which all the policy of the kings of England has 
turned, for two centuries. Henry the Eighth's varying ſome- 
times from this courſe, is to be aſcribed wholly to the pri- 
vate intereſt of cardinal Wolſey his prime miniſter, or to his 
own caprice. So it was ever the intereſt of France to keep 
fair with England. Accordingly Lewis XIV. has politicly 
endeavoured theſe fifty years, either to get England on his 
fide, or, at leaſt, to prevent her from eſpouſing that of his 
enemies. But as it was not eaſy for that monarch to perſuade 
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the Engliſh, that to ces h balance to his ide was for 
their adyantage, he confined; his endeayours, toi hinder them 
from concerning themſelves. adde of Europe, to the 
end he might proceed without any oppol ſition from them. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that this policy reſpected only his vaſt 
deſigns of enflaving all Eu urope. Otherwiſe, he would have had 
no need to trouble himſelf about the Engliſh, To ſet this 
matter in a clearer, light, it will not be amiſs.t0 ſhow briefly 
how this monarch managed with regard to England, 
Lewis XIV, as every, one knows, formed the project of an 


that England was concerned to keep the balance of Europe 
even, and that the Engliſh confidered this maxim as the chief 
foundation of their ſecurity, he was juſtly apprehenſive of their 
oppoling the execution of his deſigns. For prevention of 
which, he uſed all his addreſs to gain Charles Il. to his in- 
tereſt. when he had reſolved upon a war with Holland in 
1672. The miniſtry being Tory, he drew Charles, by theit 
means, into a league with him. But this league was of no 
long continuance. It was ſo evidently againſt the intereſt of 


England, that the parliament obliged the king to make, peace 


with Holland. Nay, they would have conſtrained him to 


declare againſt France, if the proſpect of an approaching 


peace between that crown and the States-general, had not 
hindered them from going ſo far. 


The peace of Nimeguen, concluded in 1678, cauſed not 


the king of France to diſcontinue the proſecution 'of his grand 


deſigns. But as he was very ſenſible, king Charles would 
not have it in his power to follow his own inclination, he re- 
ſolved to take another method, in order to diſable England at 
leaſt from interpoſing in the affairs of Europe. And that 
was to raiſe troubles in the kingdom, and then to foment 
them, that the Engliſh might be employed at home: The 
duke of York's plots, the king his; brother's eaſineſs to be 
guided by his counſels, the choice of paſſionate and perbaps 
corrupt miniſters, proceeded in all appearance, from Lewis's 
ſecret practices in England. This method ſucceeded to his 
wiſh. The conſpiracy diſcovered by Titus Oates, the pre- 
tended Proteſtant-plot, the Perſecution of the Preſbyterians, 
the people's murmurs, the diſcord between the king and the 
parliament, found the Engliſh ſo much, employment at home, 


that it was not poſlible for them to look abroad. In the 


mean time, Lewis XIV. was rendering himſelf formidable to 
all Europe, having nothing to fear rom the Engliſh, who 
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temained idle, when they ſhould have uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to put a ſtop to his progress. 
Upon the acceſſion of James II. to the throne, Lewis gave 
not over a method that had proved fo ſuceeſsful. On the 
contrary, he preſſed the ne King bf ugldnd to execute the 
projects he had formed when 4tke of York, in fatour of Po- 
pery and Arbitrary* fry He knew theſe two points were 
ſufficient to keep figland long employed; however; as his 
aim was only to imbroil the nation,” be never afſiſted king 
James to any pürpoſe, The tog ſudden execution of that 
prince's deſigns was not for bis intefeſt. Whert he ſaw him 


= 


on the point of being attacked by the prinee of Orange he 
never ſtirred in his defence, but rather made uſe of the june- 
ture to carry war into Germany. He imagined that the 
troubles he had raiſed in England, would Tong difable that 
kingdom from oppoſing his ambitious defigns. This was the 
ſole end of all his proceedings. Afterwards; when king 
William proclaimed war againſt him, he ſent king James 
into Ireland with ſeven thouſand men, an aid too weak to 
reſtore him to his throne, but fufficient to mike a diverſion, 
and feed the hopes of the male- contents. Thus: is demon- 
ſtrated from Lewis's whole conduct, that his ſole intention 
was to embroil England, and that king James was the dupe 
of his policy. It ſeems however at firſt fight, that king James's 
reſtoration would have been for Lewis's advantage. But 
moſt aſſuredly it was againſt his intereſt for a king of Eng- 
land to be at peace in his dominions. The reaſon is plain; 
as it is the intereſt of England to keep the balance even in 
Br who had formed vaſt projects, would have 
een in danger of being oppoſed by a king of England, who 
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having no diſtractions at home, might in the end purſue his 


true intereſts, or be forced to it by his parliament. And 
therefore Lewis XIV. has been fatisfied to keep England em- 
brojled, and for that purpoſe, to hold ſecret correſpondence 
with the leading Tories, who at length have diſcovered 
themſelves in the laſt years of queen Anne. N 
It ſeems therefore to be the Freien king's intereſt to pre- 
ſerve a good underſtanding with the Tories, in order, by 
their means to foment the troubles in England. This is 


ſtrictly true, when he forms deſigns againſt the reſt of Eu- 


rope. But if he aims to live in peace, and ſtand upon his 


defence, in caſe of invaſion, nothing can be more for his ad- 


vantage than to cultivate the king of England's friendſhip 
according to the conſtant maxim of Lewis's. predeceſſors, 
whether the miniſtry be Whig or Tory. France may now 
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be ſaid to be invincible, as long as England declares not 
againſt her. But if che king of England is .proyoked, and 
enters into a new alliance with Holland 26 ee the 
laſt wat's experience ſhows that France is yery.. fat from be- 
ing invincible. It may therefore be affirmed, chat if the 
illuſtrious prince no at the helm of hs Freneh affairs, 
intends not to purſue the vaſt deſigns. of Lewis XIV, it is 
not his intereſt to cheriſh, the troubles of ingland, which, 
inden of Joipg ler Js, advantage, andy e tÞ hi 
prejudice; , I confeſs, in the indirect aſſiſtance given to 
the pretender in France, thę regent's proceedings ſeem to 


1 


deſtroy the maxim IL. mean to advance. Time will unfold, 
perhaps, the myſterp of this policy. , But in the mean while 


J cannot forbear thinking that he is miſinformed of the true 
ſtate of the two parties in ngland, and has given too much 
credit to intereſted | and prejudiced; perſons. Perhaps, the 
pretender himſelf has been deceived in the ſame manner. 

I have but one obſervation more to make, with which J 
ſhall conclude what I have to ſay concerning the Whigs and 
Tories. In ſpeaking of their ſeveral views, intereſts and 
characters, I pretend not to inelude every particular perſon of 
either party, but only their leaders and managers, with ſome 
of the moſt active of both ſides. Though the people in ge- 
neral, by inclination, or intereſt, are either Whigs or To- 
ries, it does nob follow that every ſingle perſon acts in the 
views I have aſcribed. to them. It is certain, moſt ſuffer 
themſelyes to be led without knowing where it is intended 
to conduct them, or examining the courſe preſeribed them. 
Conſequently they are far; from being concerned in the in- 
trigues and cabals of their leaders. Such a one has liſted 
himſelf a Tory, as being attached to the Church of Eng- 
land, and afterwards, Without knowing how, finds himſelt 
obliged to maintain the principles of the High-flyers and 
rigid Tories, though contrary to his inclination. There 
are thouſands. of good, Engliſhmen, without doubt, who 
grieve to ſee their country thus rent with diviſions, and 
would gladly embrace all expedients to put a ſtop to them. 
But it is not eaſy to obſerve a juſt neutrality, . becauſe it 15 


d The duke of Orleans. the alliance between that crown, 
It muſt be obſerved, that England, and Holland, ſigned 
what Rapin ſays here of the in- January 4, 1717, this Difler- 
tereſt of France with regard to tation being finiſhed in February 
the Whigs and Tories, was 1716. ee 
written beſore the concluſion of 


— 


diſſicult 


the Wutcs und Tol i fs; 


difficult to be without ambitidn und avatiteneo Thoſe. whe 
ſtand neuterg as I ſaid, are feithet preſersed not truſted, by 
rtaforf tar one of the parties are always in pow-erg and have 
notllinng more ut heart, than the advaneing their friends, or 
gaining ſofne of their adyerſaries. Conſsguentiy chere eam 
be nd poſts ef offices fer · men, from whom the (prevuiliig 
party enn pe no manner of ſerviee;  Miorecver, how ca 
4 man be neuter between two parties, each of whom repre-! 
ſent their adverfafles as deſigning thoſe-:evits which are mot 
aft to Rll men With fears, Lmean the deſtructien of the re- 
ligten they prsfeſs, and the diſfelutien of Ut gosernhment ; 
whiey Alene, in their opinion;! can render f. happy? 
A man muſt be very inſenſible, not to be moved wich [ſuck 
—_— when convineed uf their reality 

All Engliſhmen therefore ate nut ts bet the blame of 
theſe unttatural diviſtotrs, Bat only thoſe wha''eheriſh them 
for thelt own private intereſt. Who are they that would 


inveſt the Kifig with: abſolute power? Who fre they that 


would debar free-botn” ſubje&s ef liberty 6f eönſciener? 
Who ate they, in a word; that labour to ifſtreduee Popery ? 
Can it be faid chat thefe are the views ef every particular 
Tory ? No, by no means. But they are the aims of the 
leaders, who, for their own ends, ſeduce the poor people, 
and make no ſcruple to involve them in the danger of a civil 
war. 


for one of the parties to become ſuperior as to meet with 
no oppoſition. Should it be the High- flyers, they would in- 
troduce arbitrary power. And if it were the moderate To- 
ries, their biaſs to the pterogative of the crown, would at 
length enable the ſovereiph to ſhake off the galling yoke of 
parliaments. Were it debe for the Papiſts to be ſuperior, 
England would ſoon loſe her religion and liberty. On the 
other hand, if the ee, ſhould recover the ad- 
vantage they have loſt, you would hear no more of the 
kingdom but the commonwealth of England as in Crom- 
well's days. Laſtly, were the moderate Whigs to have the 
management, they would ſo guard againſt the encroachments 
of the regal power, that the ſovereign would be reduced to 
the condition of a doge of Venice. ” 

As for the two parties with regard to religion, it is certain, 
if the Preſpyterians can ever act without controul, they will 
not be ſatisfied till the hierarchy of the Church of England 
be entirely demoliſned. But then, if the rigid Epiſcopalians 
dave nothing to balance their power, the Preſbyterians muſt 

expect 


It may be affirmed, that it is not the kingdom's intereſt _ 
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: expect to de openly. perſecuted. And who knows, whethet 
they, will ſuffer them to enjoy a bare liberty of cpnſejence? 

= Aſſuredly the welfare of the kingdom conſiſts not in any 

oh the ends — by the leaders of both parties. The only 

way to reſtote peace and tranquility, would be to leave the 

vernment upon its ancient foot, and the Church AS efta- 

iſhed at, the refotmation. It would alſo be neceſſary to 

grant a toleration to the Preſbyterians, who are very. nume- 

rous in the kingdom. If this way. — not uſed; it will al- 

ways be better Ne the ſtate that the people remain in diviſion, 

than if one of the parties ſhould acquire a ſuperiority; which 

would be more fatal to the public than the equali which 

cheriſhes diſcord: I do not ſee; what can put an end to this 

ſort of civil war, but the prudence of a ;juſt, and. equitable 

ſovereign; moderate in his deſires and paſſions, a lover of the 
Proteſtant religion, and that makes the good and happineſs 

of his ſubject his whole care and ſtudy. This is Wat may 

with reaſon be expected from the king who now. fills the 

throne, ſince he poſſeſſes all thoſe virtues in an eminent de- 

gree. May Heaven proſper his deſigns, and may, ha live ts 

ke the happy e . of his pains and endeavours ! 0 „ 
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APPENDIX. 


I. The Bill for ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown 
on Richard III, and his deſcendants. 


R. Rapin (with moſt of our hiſtorians) has commit- 
ted ſome miſtakes (particularly Vol.V. p. 148.) con- 


cerning the affair of baſtardiſing the iſſue of king Ed- 
ward IV, for the correction of which, Sir Robert Cotton's 
tranſlation of the bill for excluding Edward's children, and 
icttling the crown on Richard III, and his deſcendants, is 
here inſerted at large, with Prynne's Annotations. This 
extraordinary bill, though publiſhed near one hundred years 
ago, has not only not been copied, but hardly noticed by 
any Engliſh hiſtorian except Speed. , 


Anno primo RiICHARDI Tertii. 


In rotulo parliamenti tenti apud Weſtm. die Veneris viceſ- 


ſumo tertio die Januarii, anno regni regis Richardi Tertii 


primo, inter alia continentur, ut ſequitur, 


Memorandum quod quædam billa exhibita fuit coram do- 
mino rege in parliamento prædicto in hæc verba, 


HERE As late heretofore, that is to ſay, before 
the conſecration, coronation, and inthronization of 
our ſovereign lord king Richard III, a roll of parchment, 
containing in writing certain articles of the tenor underwrit- 
ten, on the behalf, and in the name of the three eſtates of 


this realm of England, that is to ſay, of the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and of the commons by name, and other no- 
bles and notable perſons of the commons in great multitude, . 


was preſented and actually delivered unto our ſaid ſovereign 
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lord, the intent and effect expreſſed at large in the ſame roll, 
to the which roll, and to the conſiderations, and inſtant pe- 
tition compriſed in the ſame, our ſaid ſovereign lord, for the 
public weal, and tranquility of this land, benignly aſſented. 
Now, foraſmuch as neither the ſaid three — neither 
the ſaid perſons, which in their name preſented and delivered, 
as it is aforeſaid, the ſaid roll unto our ſaid ſovereign lord 
the king, were aſſembled in © form of parliament ;* by reaſon 
A petitim whereof divers doubts, queſtions, and ambiguities, being 
preſented ®Y moved and engendered in the minds of divers perſons as it is 
and com- aid *. | 
mons out of Therefore, to the perpetual memory of the truth, and 
— 0 declaration of the ſame, be it ordained, provided, and eſta- 
when duke bliſhed in this prefent parliament, That the tenor of the ſaid 
of Glou- roll, with all the contents of the ſame, preſented as is above- 
comer, 2 ſaid, and delivered to our aboveſaid ſovereign lord the king, 
lid as tho' in the name, and in the behalf, of the ſaid three eſtates out 
done in par- of parliament ', be now by the ſaid three eſtates aſſembled 
lament. in this preſent parliament, and by authority of the ſame, 
ratified, enrolled, recorded, approved, and authorized, to 
the removing of the occaſions of doubts and ambiguities, and 
to all other lawful effects that ſhall now thereof enſue ; fo 
that all things ſaid, affirmed, ſpecified, defired, and remem- 
bered in the ſaid roll, and in the tenor of the ſame, under- 
written in the name of the ſaid three eſtates, to the effect 
expreſſed in the ſaid roll, be of the like effect, virtue, and 
force, as if all the ſame things had been ſo ſaid, affirmed, 
ſpecified, and remembered in full parliament, and by autho- 
rity of the ſame accepted and approved : the tenor of the 
ſaid roll of parchment, whereof above is made mention, 
followeth, and is ſuch, 


To the high and mighty prince Richard duke of 


Glouceſter. 
The petition © Pleaſeth it your noble grace to underſtand the conſidera- 
itſelf, tions, election, and petition under written, of us the lords 


Mr. PxYNnnz's Nor zs. 


2 Things done and conclu- cur to make a parliament, elſe 
ded without the three eſtates in his title would neither be valid 
parliament, give little or no ſa- nor ſatisfactory, but ambiguous 
tisſaction to the people, though as before, no one or two of 
in the name of the parliament them being a full or real parlia- 
and the three eſtates, ment, but all conjoined. 

The three eſtates muſt con- e | 
ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual and temporal, and commons of this realm of Eng- 
land, and thereunto agreeable, to give your aſſent to the 
common and public weal of this land, and to the comfort 
and gladneſs of all the people of the ſame . 

Firſt, we conſider, how that heretofore in time paſt, this 
land for many years ſtood in great proſperity, honour, and 
tranquility ; which was cauſed for ſo much as the kings 
reighing uſed and followed the advice and council of certain 
lords ſpiritual} and temporal, and other perſons of approved 
ſageneſs, prudence, policy, and experience, dreading God, 
and having tender zeal and affection to indifferent adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and to the common and public weal of the 
land: Then our Lord God was dreaded, loved, and ho- 
noured; then within the land was peace and tranquility, and 
among the neighbours concord and charity; then the malice 
of outward enemies was mightily reſiſted and repreſſed; and 
the land honourably defended with many great and glorious 
victories ; then the intercourſe of merchants was largely uſed 
and exerciſed ; by which things above remembered, the land 
was greatly enriched, ſo that as well the merchants as the 
artificers, and other poor people, labouring for their living 
in divers occupations, had competent gain, to the ſatisfaction 
of them and their houſholds, living without miſerable and 
intolerable poverty. But afterwards, when as ſuch had the 
rule and governance of this land, delighting in adulation and 
flattery, and led by ſenſuality and concupiſcence, followed 
the counſel of perſons inſolent, vicious, and of inordinate 
avarice, deſpiſing the counſel of perſons good, virtuous, and 
prudent, ſuch as above be remembered ; the proſperity of 
this land decreaſed daily, fo that our felicity was turned into 
miſery, and our proſperity into adverſity, and the order of 
policy, and the laws of God and man confounded; whereby 
it is likely for this realm to fall into great miſery and deſola- 
tion, (which God defend) without due proviſion of convena- 
ble remedy be had in this behalf in all godly haſte. 

Over this, among other things more ſpecial, we confider , 
how in the time of the reign of Edward IV. late deceaſed, 
after the ungracious pretended marriage (as all England hath herein 
cauſe to ſay) made betwixt the ſaid king Edward and Eliza- king Ru- 
beth, ſometimes wife to Sir John Cray, knight, late naming g= 


| | Fourth's 
herſelf, and many years heretofore queen of England, the marriage 


with lady 


* | Sg Gray is de- 
© The new device of this and take upon him the regal (4,44 void. 


bloody uſurper, to entitle him- government. | 
elf to the crown of England, 
3 8 3 order 


— — — 
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order of politic rule was ſubverted, the laws of God, and of 
God's church, &c. alſo the laws of nature, and of England, 
and alſo the laudable cuſtoms. and liberties of the ſame, 
wherein every Engliſhman is inheritor, was broke, ſubverted, 
and contemned, againſt all reaſon and juſtice ©; fo that the 
land was ruled by ſelf-will and pleaſure, fear and dread, all 
manner of equity and law laid apart and deſpiſed ; whereof 
enſued many inconveniencies and miſchiefs, as murders, ex- 
tortions and oppreſſions, namely of poor and impotent peo- 
ple; ſo that no man was ſure of his liſe, land, or livelihood, 


nor of his wife, daughter, or ſervant, every good maiden and 


wornan ſtanding in fear to be raviſhed and deflowered. And 
beſides this, what diſcords, inward battles, effuſion of Chri- 
ſtian men's blood, and namely, by the deſtruction of the 
nobles blood of this land, was had and committed within the 
ſame, is evident, and notorious through all this realm, unto 
the great ſorrow and heavineſs of all true Engliſhmen. And 
here alſo we conſider, how that the ſaid pretended marriage 
betwixt the above-named king Edward and Elizabeth Gray, 
was made of great preſumption, without the knowledge and 
aſſent of the lords of this land, and alſo by ſorcery and 
witchcraft committed by the ſaid Elizabeth, and her mother 
Faquet, ducheſs of Bedford, as the common opinion of the 
people, and the public voice and fame is throughout all this 
land, and hereafter, if the cauſe ſhall require, ſhall be proved 
ſufficiently i in time and place convenient. And here alfo we 
conſider, how that the ſaid pretended marriage was made 
privily and ſecretly, without edition of banns, in a private 
chamber, a prophane place, and not openly in the face of the 
church, after the laws of God's church, but contrary there- 
unto, and the laudable cuſtom of the Church of England; 

and how alſo at the time of the contract of the ſame pretended 
marriage, and before and long time after, the ſaid king Ed- 
ward was and ſtood married, and troth-plight, to one dame 
Eleanor Butler, daughter to the carl of Shrewſbury, with 


whom, the ſaid king Edward had made a pre- contract of ma- 


trimony, long time before he made the ſaid pretended mar- 
riage with the ſaid Elizabeth Gray, in manner and form 

aforeſaid *, Which premiſſes being true, as in very truth they 
be true, it appeareth and followeth evidently. that the ſaid 
king Edward during his life, and the ſaid Elizabeth, lived 


together ſinfully and damnably in adultery, againſt the law 


'4. Libetties and laws every Engliſhman's inheritance, -.- - 
The marriage contract is by Rapin and other modern hiſtorians: 


fag to be with Elizabeth Lucy Won of Elizabeth Butler. Tindal. 


* of 
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of God and of his church; and therefore, no marvel that the 
ſovereign lord and head of the land being of ſuch ungodly 
diſpoſition, and provoking the ire and indignation of our 
Lord God, ſuch heinous miſchiefs and inconveniencies as are 
above remembered were uſed, and committed in the realm 
amongſt the ſubjects. Alſo it appeareth evidently, and fol- And his 
loweth, that all the iſſue and children of the ſaid king Ed- 1 
ward be baſtards, and unable to inherit, or claim any thing Eng 
by inheritance, by the law and cuſtom of England. 

Moreover, we conſider how that afterwards by the three 
eſtates of this realm aſſembled in parliament, holden at Weſt- 
minſter, anno 17, of the reign of the ſaid king Edward IV, 
he then being in poſſeſſion of the crown and royal eſtate, by The duke 
act made in the ſame parliament, George duke of Clarence, of Clarence 
brother to the king Edward now deceaſed, was convicted, . 
and attainted of high treaſon, as in the ſaid act is contained 
more at large; becauſe, and by reaſon whereof, all the iſſue His iſſue 
of the ſaid George was, and is diſabled, and barred of all 2 ein; 
rizht and claim, that in any caſe they might have, or chal- but uncapa- 
lenge by inheritance, to the crown and dignity royal of this ble to clam 
realm, by the ancient laws and cuſtoms of this ſame realm, crown. 
| Over this, we conſider, that you be the undoubted heir of Richard III. 
Richard duke of York, very inheritor of the ſaid crown and 3 e 
dignity royal, and as in right king of England by way of in- thereto. 
heritance; and that at this time the premiſſes duly conſidered, 
there is none other perſon living but you only that may claim 
the ſaid crown and dignity royal, by way of inheritance, and 
how that you be born within this land; by reaſon whereof, 
as we deem in our minds, you be more naturally inclined to 
the proſperity and commonweal of the ſame ; and all the three 
eltates of the land have, and may have more certain know- 
ledge of your birth and filiation aforeſaid. We conſider alſo 
the great wit, prudence, juſtice, princely courage, and the 
memorable and laudable acts in divers battles, which as we 
by experience know you heretofore have done, for the de- 
fence-and falvation of this realm, and alſo the great nobleneſs 
and excellency of your birth and blood, as of him that is 
deſcended of the three moſt royal houſes of Chriſtendom ; 
that is to ſay, England, France, and Spain ©. Wherefote 
theſe premiſſes duly by us conſidered, we deſiring effectually 
the peace, tranquility, and weal public of this land, and the 


e His pretended virtues and word of his deſperate treaſons, 
fitneſs to reign as king; his va- regicides, murders, hypocriſy, 
lour in battle; his honourable and other vices, | 
and royal birth; without one | 15. 
84 reduction 
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His heredi- 
tary title to 
the crown 
by the law 
of God and 
Rature. 


tunity to him to accept of the 
crown, though himſelf moſt ea- 


ed by their election. 
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reduction of the ſame to the ancient honourable eſtate, and 
proſperity : and having in your great prudent juſtice, princely 
courage, and excellent virtue, ſingular confidence, have 
choſen by all that in us is, and by that our writing chuſe 
you high and mighty prince, our ſovereign lord , to whom 
we know of certain it appertaineth of inheritance ſo to be 
choſen E. And hereupon we humbly deſire, pray, and re- 
quire your moſt noble grace, that according to this election 
of us the three eſtates of your land, as by inheritance, you 
will accept and take upon you the ſaid crown and royal dig- 
nity, with all things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as 
to you of right belonging, as well by inheritance as by lawful 
election ; and in cafe you ſo do, we promiſe to aſſiſt and 
ſerve your highneſs, as true and faithful ſubjects and liege- 
men, and to live and die with you in this matter, and eve 

other juſt quarrel ; for certainly we be determined rather to 
adventure and commit us to the peril of our lives and 
jeopardy of death, than to live in ſuch thraldom and bondage 
as we have done long time heretofore ; oppreſſed and injured 
by extortions, and new impofitions, * the law of God 
and man, and the liberties and old policy, and laws of this 
land, wherein every Engliſhman is inherited . Our Lord 
God, King of all Kings, by whoſe infinite geodneſs and 


eternal providence all things are principally governed in this 


world, lighten your ſoul, and grant you grace to do as well 
in this matter as in all others, that which may be according 


to his will and pleaſure, and to the common and public weal 
of this land. So that after great clouds, troubles, ſtorms and 
tempeſts, the ſun of juſtice and of grace may ſhine upon us, 


to the joy and comfort of all true-hearted Engliſhmen k. 


Albeit that the right, title, and eſtate, which our ſovereign 
lord, king Richard III, hath to, and in the crown and royal 
dignity of this realm of England, with all things thereunto 
within the ſame realm, and without it annexed and appertain- 


His election by the three 
eſtates and this inſtrument, to 
be king of England. 15 

s They make his hereditary 
title the ground of their choice. 

i Their petition and impor- 


I Their promiſe to aſliſt, 
ſerve, and oy him, upon his 
acceptance thereof, as his ſub- 
jets, and to live and die with 
him. And their pretended great 
thraldom, bondage, oppreſſions, 
&c. under his predeceſſors. 
Ibid. | | . 

& Their prayer for him, 
and their great trouble, occa- 


ſioned partly by himſelf. Ibid. 
ing 


gerly thirſted after it, And his 
jereditary right thereto ſecond- 
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ing, being juft and lawful, as grounded upon the laws of 
God and nature, and alſo upon the ancient laws and laudable 
cuſtoms of this ſaid realm; and alſo taken and reputed as 
ſuch by all perſons, being learned in the aboveſaid laws and 
cuſtoms l. p79 | 
Yet nevertheleſs, foraſmuch as it it confidered, that the 
moſt part of the people is not ſufficiently learned in the 
aboveſaid laws and cuſtoms, whereby the truth and right in 
this behalf of likelihood may be hid, and not clearly known 
to all the people, and thereupon put in doubt and queſtion. 
And over this, how that the court of parliament is of ſuch 
authority, and the people of this land is of fuch a nature and 
diſpoſition as experience teacheth, that manifeſtation or de- 
claration of any truth or right, made by the three eſtates of 
this realm aſſembled in parliament, and by authority of the 
ſame, maketh before all other things, moſt faith, and cer- 
tain quieting of men's minds, and removeth the occaſion 
doubts, and ſeditious language *. | 
Therefore, at the requeſt, and by the aſſent of the three 
eſtates of this realm, that is to ſay, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons of this land, aſſembled in this pre- 
ſent parliament, and by authority of the ſame, be it pro- 
nounced, decreed and declared, that our ſaid ſovereign lord 
the king was, and is the very undoubted king of this realm 
of England, with all things thereunto within the ſame realm, The crown 
and without it, united, annexed, and appertaining, as well e 
by right of conſanguinity and inheritance, as by lawful elec- him and che 
tion, conſecration, end coronation . = | heirs of his 
And over this, that at the requeſt, and by the aſſent and o. 

authority aboveſaid, be it ordained, enacted and eſtabliſhed, 
that the ſaid crown, and royal dignity of this realm, and the 
inheritance of the ſame, and all other things thereunto within His ſon de- 
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this realm, or without it, united and annexed, and now ap- ©lred * 
| apparen 


1 The lawyers flatter and 
approve his title. The common 
8 ignorant iu the laws. 
Frynne. 

m The parliament's aytho- 
rity with'the people, .when 'true, 
fiee, and real, conſiſting of the 
three eſtates. Its declaration 
quieteth all men's minds, re- 
moveth all doubts and ſeditions. 
Yet he that conſiders 39 Hen. VI. 


Ip. 294-] or 1 Ed. TV. Tp. 314. 
will ſcarce believe this for a 
truth, neither proved it ſo in his 
own caſe. The three eſtates 
muſt all concur to make a parlia- 
ment, and valid election. | 
n They decree and declare 
him the undoubted king of this 
realm, by inheritance and their 
lawful election coupled topether. 


Per- 
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. pertaining, reſt abide in the perſon of our ſaid ſovereign 
lord the king, during his life, and after his deceaſe in his 
heirs of his body begotten, in eſpecial at the requeſt, and by 
aſſent, and the authority aforeſaid, be it ordained, ' enacted, 
eſtabliſhed, pronounced, decreed and declared, that the high 
and excellent prince Edward, ſon of our ſaid lord the king, 
be heir apparent of the ſame our ſovereign lord the king, to 
ſucceed to him in the aboveſaid crown and royal dignity, 
with all things (as is aforeſaid) thereunto united, annexed, 
and appertaining, to have them after the deceaſe of our ſaid 
ſovereign lord the king, to him, and to the heirs of his body 
lawfully begotten.” | 1 05 
Quæ quidem. billa communibus regni Angliæ in dicto 
< parliamento exiſtentibus tranſportata fuit, cui quidem billæ 
idem communes aſſenſum ſuum præbuerunt ſub hiis verbis: 
A ceſte bille les cummuns ſont aſſentes; quibus quidem 
© billa & aſſenſu coram domino rege in parliamento præ- 
< dictio, lectis, auditis, & plene intellectis, & de aſſenſu do- 
minorum ſpiritualium & temporalium in dicto parliamento 
ſimiliter exiſtentium, & communitatis prædictæ; nec non 
authoritate ejuſdem parliamenti pronunciatum, decretum, 
< & declaratum exiſti, Omnia, & ſingula in billa prædicta 
contenta fore vera & indubita; ac idem dominus rex, de 
aſſenſu dictorum trium ſtatuum regni, & authoritate præ- 
dicta, omnia & ſingula præmiſſa in billa prædicta contenta 


concedit, & ea pro vero & indubio pronunciat, decernit, 
& declarat . | 


* 


A „ „ 


It is obſerved by the authors of the Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
Vol. II. that this parliament is not introduced in the abridg- 
ment of the records, or in the parliament roll, with that for- 
mality as moſt of or all the reſt are. There are no writs of 
ſummons, nor names of peers; no ſpeech from the throne or 
from the lord chancellor, declaring the cauſe of the meeting, 
nor any ſpeaker to the commons mentioned in it: Neither is 
there any notice taken of a tax or ſubſidy; though the tax is 
ſaid by hiſtorians to have been very grievous to the people ?. 

8 5 There 


Here he creates and ratifies was, That whereas the ſub- 
his own title. | « jets of this realm had of late 
„ So far was this parlia- been burthened with a new 
ment from laying any burthen- © impoſition, called, A Benevo- 
ſome tax, that, among many * lence, the ſame ſhould not 
wholeſome laws which ſtand “ thenceforth be exacted.“ It 
unrepealed to this day, one was likewiſe enacted, That 

every 
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There is no wonder that the act of attainder againſt the 
earl of Richmond and his followers, is not to be found on 


record. Conqueſt, and ſucceſſion to the crown ſoon after, 


gave him power enough not only to abrogate that act, but 


even to eraſe it from the records. And the reaſon the roll 


is yet extant may be aſſigned to the policy of the conqueror, 


ſince it conveyed a blot on the houſe of York, by baſtardi- 


zing Edward's children. 


« every juſtice of peace ſhall have Another act was, That no per- 
power to admit a priſoner, ar- * ſon ſhall be impanneled upon 
« reſted for felony, to bail; and * juries, but who hath 20 ſhil- 
that no officer ſhall ſeize the lings freehold, or 26 ſhillings 
goods of a priſoner, arreſted * and 8 pence copyhold at the 
« for felony, till he be attainted.* *© leaſt.” PT... | 


— — 


— 


II. Concerning the Convention of 1653. 


'ROMWELL, on the 20th of April 165 3, diſſolved 


the long parliament, which had rendered themſelves ſo 


famous at home and abroad; and, in conjunction with his 


council of officers, reſolved to ſummon a ſelect number of 
perſons in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to whom the 
ſupreme authority ſhould be \ delegated by an inftrument 
ſigned and ſealed by himſelf and the officers, obliging them- 
ſelves to be obedient to their orders. Purſuant to this reſo- 
lution, about 140 perſons (five of whom were for Scotland, 
and fix for Ireland) were ſummoned in the general's name 


only , to meet at Whitehall the 4th of July 1653. Being“ See the 
aſſembled on the day appointed, Cromwell made a long ſpecch N 
to them, ſhewing the cauſe of their ſummons, and that e 8 


they had a clear call to take upon them the ſupreme autho- note t. 


* rity of the commonwealth.” Then he produced an inftru- 
ment under his own hand and ſeal, whereby he did, with 
the advice of his officers, devolve and intruſt the ſupreme 
authority and government of the commonwealth into their 
hands, any forty of whom were to be deemed the ſupreme 
authority; but not to fit longer than the 3d of Novem- 
ber 1654; and, three months before their diſſolution, they 


were to chuſe their ſucceſſors, who were to fit but one year, 


and ſo on. | 
This extraordinary convention having choſen Francis 
Rouſe for their Speaker, by calling him to the chair, and 
Mr. Scobel for their clerk, they voted themſelves to be the 
| par- 


l 
| 


Iren rs 
parliament of the common wealth of England, and publiſhed 
a declaration, That as they were ſum̃moned and required 
to take upon them the ſupreme government of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, they had judged it meet, for the 


< peace and ſafety of theſe nations, to undergo that great 


burden That they ſhould endeavour to demean them- 
< ſelves in all things as becomes thoſe who are ſet by God for 
© the good of all, and to be as tender of the lives, eſtates, 
< liberties, juſt rights, and properties of all others, as they 
© were of themſelves and their poſterities, whom they ex- 
< pected ſtill to be governed by ſucceſſive parliaments. 

This done, they appointed. ſeveral committees, and 
amongſt theſe were, 1. For correcting the grievances of the 
law. 2. For the buſineſs of tythes. 3. For trade and cor- 
porations. 4. For regulating the commiſſions of the peace. 
5. For priſons and priſoners. 6. For advancement of learn- 
ing, receiving all propoſitions tending, thereto d. 

ving voted that all petitions ſhould be preſented by 
ſome member, they ordered Mr. Scobel, their clerk, to pub- 
liſh a lift of their names, that it might be known who 
were the repreſentatives of the nation, which, by the pri- 


vate manner of their ſummons, did not appear. 


The lift was as follows: 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Nathaniel Taylor, 


Edward Cater. 


BERKSHIRE, 


q This * to vindicate 
them from the aſperſion of be- 


Robert Caſtle, 


Samuel Warner. 


CHESHIRE. 


Col. Robert Duckenfield. 


Samuel Dunch, Henry Berkhead. 
Vincent Goddard, 1 
Thomas Wood. CoRNWALL. 
Col.-Robert Bennet 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE Francis Engen, 8 
George Fleetwood, Anthony Rous, 
George Baldwin. John Bawden. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. CUMBERLAND. 
Tohn Sadler, Col. Robert Fenwick. 
Thomas French, ' | | 


ing enemies to learning, and 
deſpiſers thereof. 
Dex- 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


Jervaſe Bennet, 
Col. Nathaniel Barton. 


DEVONSHIRE, 
George Moncke, one of the 


nerals at ſea. 
John Carew, 
Major Thomas Saunders, 
Chriſtopher Martin, 
James Eriſey, 


Francis Rouſe, Speaker *, 
Richard Sweet. 


DoRsETSHIRE. 


Col. William On, 
Col. John Bingham 


Dung. 
Henry Daviſon. 


EsskEx. 


Cal. Joachim Matthews, 
enry Barrington 

John Brewſter, ; 
Chriſtopher Earl, 

Dudley Templer. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


John Crofts, 
William Neaſt, 
Robert Holmes. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Wroth Rogers, 
John Herring, 


r Provoſt of Eaton Col- 


lege, and member for Truro 
in the late parliament. He 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Col. Henry Laurence, 
William Reeve. | 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Col. Edward Montagu,” 
Stephen Fheaſant. 


ISM] 


Lord viſcount Lifle, _ 
Col. Thomas Blount, 
Col. William Kenrick, 
William Cullen, 


Andrew Broughton. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Col. William Weſt, 
John Sawrey, 
Robext Cunliffe. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Col. Henry Danvers, 


Edward Smith, 
John Pratt. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Sir William Brownlow, 
Richard Cuſt, 

Barnaby Bowtell, . 
Humphry Walcot, 


William Thompſon. 


M1DDLESEX. 


Sir William Roberts, 


Auguſtine Wingheld, 
Arthur Squibb. | 


ubliſhed a tranſlation of the 
ſalms. 


Lon- 
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London. 


Ald. Robert Titchburne, 


Ald. John Ireton, 


Samuel Moyer, 


John Langley, 
Capt. En, tone, 
Henry Barton, 
Praiſe-God Barbone. 


| MonMOUTHSHIRE. | 
Col. Philip Jones, 


Noxkrork. 


Robert Jermy, 
Tobias Frere, 
Ralph Wolmer, 
Henry King, 
William Burton, 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.” © 


Sir Gilbert Pickering, Bt. 


Thomas Brooke. 


NorTHUnbtnLanD; 
Henry Ogle. | 


NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
ohn Odinſels, 
Edward Cludd. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Sir Charles Wolſeſey, 
William Draper, 
Dr. Jonathan Goddard. 


RuTLANDSHIRE. 
Major Edward Horſeman. 


 SHROPSHIRE, 


William Bottrell, 


Thomas Baker. 


SoMERSETSHIRE. 


Robert Blake, one of the 
generals at ſea. 

Col. John Pine, 

Dennis Holliſter, 


Henry Henley, 


SOUTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Col, Richard Norton, 
Richard Major, 1 
John Fee 


eee 


George Bellot, 


Jn: Chetwood. 


Sorbo. 
13 Caley, 


rancis Brewſter, 
Robert Dunkon, 
Col. John Clark, 
Edward Plumſtead. 


SURREY. 


Samuel Highland, 
Lawrence March, 


SUSSEX, 


Anthony Stapeley, 
William Spence, 


Nathaniel Studeley. 


WARWICEKSEHIRE. 


John St. Nicholas, 


Richard Lucy. 


WESTMORELAND. 
Col. Charles Howard. 


| WIL rshikk. 
Sir Anthony Aſhley wes oh 
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Nicholas Green, John Williams, 

Thomas Eyre. Hugh Courteney, 
TOY | Richard Price, 
 WorctsTERSHIRE, John Brown. 
Major Richard Salway, _ ig | 
Col. John James. , SIS 
bee, Ae Bo at Hop, 
George lord Eure, John Swinton a 
Walter 3 William Lockhaet, | 
Francis Laſcelles, | | 
John A nlaby, Alexander. 5 
Thomas Dickenſon, 15 
Thomas St. Nicholas, IR ETLAN D. 
Roger Coats, : Sir Robert King, 
Edward Gill, | Col. John Hewſon, 
Y 5", Vi Col. Henry Cromwell, 

TAL ES .-.. Col. John Clark, 

Buſſy Manſell, Col. Daniel Hutchinſon, 
James Philips, Vincent Gookin. 


The characters of theſe perſons are variouſly repreſented 
by the hiſtorians of thoſe times. By the lord Clarendon, and 
other cotemporaries, and by our modern hiſtorians, who 
implicitly copy their inveCtives and miſtakes, they are ftyled 
(except a few gentlemen) illiterate, fooliſh, low mechanics, 
fanatics, the dregs of the human ſpecies, enthuſiaſts, and 
are ſaid to be enemies to the clergy, and to look upon the 
function itſelf as Anti-chriſtian, and the payment of tythes 
as abſolute Judaiſm ; to deem learning unneceſſary and hea- 
theniſh; and to intend to abrogate the law and eſtabliſh the 
Moſaical inftitution. And as to their proceedings, they 
are paſſed over with the utmoſt neglect. It is ſaid, that they 
never entered upon any grave and ſerious debate that might 
tend to any ſettlement ; and Rapin himſelf, with the other 
moderns, falls into the ſame error, affirming, © that this 
< ridiculous afſembly, in above a five-months ſeſſion, did 
* nothing remarkable.* Nor have hiſtorians mentioned ſcarce 
any thing more than their meeting and diſſolution.”  _ 

On the contrary, Whitelock ſays, that many of this aſ- 
ſembly were perſons of fortune and knowledge. And Lud- 
low remarks, that this aſſembly being compoſed, for the 
* moſt part, of honeſt and well-meaning perſons, who 
thought themſelves in full poſſeſſion of the power and au- 


thority 
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thority of the nation, and therefore proceeded to the 
© making of laws relating to the public.” 1 
Theſe are the different characters and repreſentations of 
this convention: And as by the laws they made, and the 
bills they were employed about at the time of their diſſolu- 
tion, it will beſt appear whether they do or do not deſerve 
all that ignominy which hath been thrown upon them, an 
account of ſome of their proceedings ſhall be laid before the 
reader, as taken from their journals (which are printed with 
the ſame exactneſs as any of the preceding legal parliaments) 
and from other authorities of the times 
Upon a petĩition tm infolvent debtors within the ſeveral 
tyrannical dens gf cruelty (the priſons and goals) an act was 
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Act for the 
relief of cre- 
ditors and 


debtors. : - 
of the beſt of times". 


The journals were publiſhed 
to prevent falſe. or imperfe& 
accounts being obtruded upon 
the public. Befides theſe, was 
publiſhed © An exact relation of 
the proceedings and tranſac- 


tions of the parliament which 
began July 4, 1653. by a 


© member thereof.“ See the 
TORR Hiſtory, Vol. 
Aa abfiraft of the moſt 
important clauſes of this act: 


venteen commiſſioners were 
2 to ack as judges in the 
e of 


ifoners in the Upper 


Counter in Surry, or priſon in 
er to 
debts,- and refuſing 


| White-chapel 3 wich 


examine, and determine in a 


ſummary way, concerning the 
cauſes of ſuch perſons impriſon- 
ment, their eſcapes and their 


eſtates ; and to aft as commiſ— 


ſioners of bankrupts, who were 
to he allowed two: pence in the 
ound out of the money ariſing 
„the fale of ſuch priſoners 
eſtates, for the charges of them 
and their clerks, A certain 


paſſed for the - relief of creditors, and poor debtors, worthy 


number of perſons were alſo ap- 
pointed to act in the ſame capa- 
city for each county in England 
and Wales, with an allowance 
of ſix-pence in the pound. 
Priſoners not paying their 


debts in fix months to be deem- 
ed bankrapts ; and in caſe of 
. ſettlement of any part of a pri- 


ſoners eſtate in truſt for himſelf 
or other perſon, after the 
debt contracted or judgment ob- 
tained, theſe commiſſioners were 
impoweret to ſell the eſtate, 
and to fine any other perfoh: aid- 
ing or aſüſting in ſuch fraud; 

and perſons not able to pay ſuch 


- fine were to be adjudged to the 


pillory or workhouſe, 

Priſoners able to pay their 
o to do, 
were, if theſe commiſſioners 
thought fit, to be ordered to 
cloſe impriſonment: The eſtates 
of any perſon for whoſe debts 
another ſhould 'be impriſoned, 
were to be ſold as fully as the 
eſtate of the priſoner himſelf ; 
and where a- priſoner made an 
eſcape, his eſtate not noch ſuf- 
ficient, to diſcharge. his ww 


„„ ee 


Having taken into conſideratiom the ſtate of the high court The court 


of chancery, it was reſolved, after a two days debate, 
© That the court of chancery ſhould be taken away, and that 
the committee of law ſhould conſider how the cauſes now 
«© depending in chancery might be determined, and likewiſe 
« a proviſion made for the deciding matters of equity for the 
«© future within the juriſdiction of that court. 


the goaler and his ſecurity were 
to make good the deficiency : 
But in caſe of priſoners, againſt 
whom there had not been and 
declarations filed, theſe commiſ- 
ſioners were to diſcharge, them, 
and to give them damages for 
ſuch vexatious impriſonment. 

In order to prevent priſoners, 
unable to pay their debts or 
fines, from periſhing in priſon, 
through the cruelty or obſtinacy 
of any obdurate creditor, theſe 
commiſſioners were impowered 
to diſcharge, abate, or give re- 

ſpite of time to any ſuch priſo · 
ner, according as the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe might re- 
quire ; and to remove to the 
workhouſe or houſe of correc- 
tion, any, obſtinate priſoner, 
who ſh6uld be found to lie in 
priſon through his own wilful 
default; or to have run in debt 
by a vicious courſe of life. They 
were alſo authorized to examine 
into the caſe of perſons who had 
fraudulently got out of goal by 
means of. former aQs for relief 
of inſolvent debtors, and to re- 
commit them. They were to 
inquire into the abuſe of chari- 
ties given to priſoners, and to 
Rae? the ſame; to make or- 
ders for ſelling wholeſome pro- 
viſions to the priſoners at a rea- 
ſonable price ; and to cauſe a 
table of moderate fees to be hung 
up in every priſon, and any per- 
= {4 « | | 


doing, that court might com. 
T | 


Not 


ſon taking more, was to forfeit 
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of chancery 
voted down, 


fourfold to the party injured, 
and to be ſet. on the pillory: 


And in caſe of the death of a 
priſoner before his debts were 
paid they were impowered to 
ſell his eſtate for payment there- 
of: And though priſoners en- 
larged by this act were not lia- 
ble to be arreſted for debts due 
before, yet their eſtates were to 
remain ſubject to their creditors 
ſatisfaction. 

Laſtly, Theſe commiſſioners 
were not to be reſponſible ror 
their conduct but to parliament; 
and in caſe of any difficulty, 
wherein they might apprehend 
they had not ſufficient power for 


the relief of juſt creditors or poor 


priſoners, they were to certify 
the ſame to the houſe, with their 
opinion what further proviſion 
was neceſſary to be made.” 

4 The arguments on this 


ſubject, omitted by Whitlock 


and others, are thus .given by 


the anonymous author of the 


Exact Relation abovementioned. 
He ſays, That in the courſe 
of the debate, the court of chan- 
cery was Called, by ſome mem- 
bers, the greateſt prievance in 
the nation : Others ſaid, That 
for dilatorineſs, chargeableneſs 


and a faculty of bleeding the 


people in the purſe-vein, even 
to their utter periſhing and un- 


pare 
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A new body 


of laws to 
be conſi- 
dered. 
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Not content with this, they took into conſideration the 
ſtate of the law in general, and reſolved that the committee 
ſhould conſider as a new body of the law; and every Friday 


was ſet apart for this affair, which occaſioned great de- 


bates ®. 


pare with, if not ſarpaſs, any 
court in the world : 'That it was 


confidently affirmed by knowing 


gentlemen of worth, that there 
were N in that court 
twenty-three thouſand cauſes, 
ſome of which had been there 
a en five, ſome ten, ſome 
twenty, ſome thirty years, and 
more: That there had been 
ſpent therein many thoufands of 
pounds, to the ruin, nay utter 
undoing of many thouſands of 
families : That no ſhip almoſt 


that ſailed in the fea of the law, 


but firſt or laſt put into that port; 
and, if they made any conſide- 
rable ſtay there, they ſuffered fo 
much loſs, that the remedy was 
as bad as the diſeaſe : That what 
was ordered one day was con- 
tradicted the next, ſo as in ſome 
cauſes there had been five hun- 


dred orders and more. That 


when the purſes of the elients 
degan to be empty, and their 
ſpirits were a little cooled, then 
by a referehce to ſome gentle- 
men in the country, the cauſe 
ſo long depending, at ſo great 
a charge, came to be ended; 
ſo that ſome members did not 
ſtick to term the chancery a my- 


ſtery of wickedneſs, and a ſtand - 
ing cheat. And that, in ſhort 


ſo many horrible things were 
affirmed of it, that thoſe who 
were, or had a mind to be, ad- 


vocates for it, had little to ſay 


on the behalf of it; and ſo at 
the end of one day's debate, che 


queſtion being put, it was voted 
dcwn.“ 


Upon 


b The anonymous author (who 
was preſent) gives the following 
account of the debates : 


© 'The clerk of the houſe, in 
drawing up the queſtion, put 
the word © Body* inſtead of 
© ModeP, which fome mem- 
bers, friends to this vote, de- 
fired to have altered ; but others 
lovers of the law as it now ſtood, 
oppoſed the alteration of the 
word, being very angry at the 
vote; and ſo it went as it was, 
with ſome ſeeming diſadvan- 
tage, by means of the word 
* Body', which ſome of theſe 
aforeſaid angry gentlemen would 
needs fancy, and l 
reported, as if it were intended 
to deſtroy and take away the 
laws we had been fighting for 
all this while as our birth- right 
and inheritance; and ſuch a 
noiſe was made about it, that 
made many believe that the houſe 
was made up of monſters, ra- 
ther than men of reaſon and 
judgment : But there were ſome 
very ſober and moderate gentle- 
men, in the account of all men, 
that concurred heartily in this 
vote. | 

Some of the reaſons that were - 
alledged in the debate producing 
this vote, was the intricacy, 
uncertainty, and incongruity 
in many things, with the word 
of God and right reaſon, in the 
laws as they now are, 
* Firſt, That whereas the laws 
ought to be eaſy, ery 
hort, 
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Upon receiving petitions for and againſt the abolition of Concerning 
tythes, the committee was ordered to fit twice a week, and tythes, 


ſhort, ſo that they who were to 
be ſubject to them, and have 
benefit by them, might be able 
to know and underſtand them in 
ſome good meaſure; they are 


now ſo voluminous, and thereby 


intricate - and uncertain, dark 
and concealed, as few are able 
to come to the knowledge of 
them. Thoſe of the profeſſion 
of the law differ, in very many 
caſes, what the law is, and are 
of ſeveral opinions about - this 
thing and the other; and then 
how ſhould others, though 
highly concerned, be able to 
underſtand them, and their in- 
tereſt therein continued; there 
being ſo many law-books of 
great bulk, ſo many old muſty 
records, reports and book-caſes, 
as that, after the time ſpent in 
{chool-learning, the reſt of the 
time of the flower of a man's 
years would be little enough 
to read them over and peruſe 
them. 

That, befides, thoſe records 
and book-caſes are very ill 
guides or e to go by, for 
who knoweth the circumſtances 
that did attend them, which of- 
ten alter the whole caſe ? Who 
knoweth whether, in thoſe caſes, 
bribery did not make the judg- 
ment, or the powerfulneſs of 
ſome great man, or the love or 
hatred of the judge, or the negli- 
gence or corruption of the ad- 
vocate? And, beſides, in thoſe 
law caſes, ſome precedents are 
directly contrary to others; and 
an advocate or council alledgeth 
one caſe or report, and another 
another; and then the judge fol- 
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loweth which he pleaſeth : How 
arbitrary is the law in this caſe : 
And at what uncertainty are the 
great intereſts and properties of 
men ? 

Beſides, how various are the 
cuſtoms, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, paſs for laws ? uſually un- 
known but to ſome old men of 
the place ; which, though it be 
ever ſo unrighteous and un- 
reaſonable, * Time out of mind? 
carries it. How bulky and vo- 
luminous are the ſtatute - boc ks? 
and of fo great a price that few 
are able to buy them; and ſo 
large that few can ſpare time to 
read them, to know their right, 
and how they are concerned in 
them; and yet they muſt be 
judged, and ſtand or fall by 
them. And many times ſome 
muſty ſtatute, of an hundred 
years old and more imprinted, 
is found and made uſe of by ſome 
crafty lawyer, to the undoing of 
an honeſt man that meant no 
hurt, nor knew any thing at all 
of the danger. 

Upon ſomething held forth to 
this effect, the vote was firſt 
carried for a new body or model 
of the law; and a committee 
choſen to that end, who met 
often, and had the help of ſome 
gentlemen of worth, that had 
deſerved well of their country, 
being true patriots ; who liked 
well the thing, as very uſeful 
and deſirable, it being not a 
deſtroying of the Jaw, or put- 
ting it down, as ſome ſcanda- 
louſly reported, but a reducing 
the wholeſome, juſt and good 
laws into a body, from them 
that 
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that are uſeleſs and out of date; 


ſuch as coneerned the biſhops 
and holy church, ſo called, and 


were made in favour of kings, 


and the luſts of great men, of 


which there are very many. If 


the law of God be eyed, and 
right reaſon looked into in all, 
there be ſome laws that are con- 
trary to both, as the putting 
men to death for theft, the ſpa- 


ring the lives of men for mur - 


der, under the notion and name 
of man- ſlaughter; a term and 
diſtinction not found in the 
righteous law of God: And 
that unreaſonable law, that if a 
waggon or cart, &c. driven by 
the owner, or ſome other, with 
never ſo much care, fall and-kill 
any perſon, the owner, though 
it were his own ſon or ſervant 
that could no way help it, ſhall 
loſe his horſe and waggon, by 
the profane and ſuperſtitious 
name of Deodand; and the 


owners of the goods. ſhall loſe 


them alſo upon the ſame ac- 
count, though they were as in- 
nocent as Abel. Other inftances 
might alſo be given. 

' The way the committee took 
in order to. their work, which 


muſt needs be elaborate, was 


by reducing the ſeveral laws to 


their proper heads to which they 
did belong; and ſo modelizing 


or embodying of them ; taking 
knowledge of the nature of them, 


and what the law of God ſaid in 


the caſe, and how agreeable to 
right reaſon they were; . like- 
wiſe how proportionable the pu- 
niſhment was to the offence or 


c11me ; and wherein there ſeem- 


conſider of the property of incumbents in tythes, as alſo the 
caſe of proprietors of impropriated tythes, and report the 


ſame 


ed any thing either deficient or 


exceſſive, to offer a ſupply and 
remedy, in order to rectifying 


the whole. The committee be- 


an with criminals; treaſon be- 


ing the higheſt, they conſidered 
the kinds thereof; what was 


meet to be adjudged treaſon in 
a free commonwealth, and what 
was meet to be the puniſhment 
of grand and petty treaſon. 
Then they proceeded to mur- 
der, the "Links of it, and what 
was to be ſo adjudged, and the 
puniſhment- thereof. The like 
they intended concerning theft, 
and after to have aſcertained 
and ſecured property; as alſo 
the executive part of the law; 
ſo as a perſon ſhould not need to 
part with one property to ſecure 
and keep another, as now it is; 
perſons being forced to loſe the 
property of their cow, to keep 
the property of their horſe ; or 
one parcel of land to preſerve 
and keep another. This body 


of law, when modelized, was 


to be reported to the houſe to 
be conſidered of, and paſſed by 
them as they ſhould ſee cauſe : 
A work in itſelf great, and of 
high eſteem with many, for the 
good frnit and benefit that would 
ariſe from- it : By which means 

the huge volumes of the law 
would come to be reduced into 
the bigneſs of a pocket-book, as 
it is, proportionably, in New- 
England and elſewhere. A thing 
of ſo great worth and benefit as 
England is not yet worthy of 
nor likely in a ſhort time to be 
ſo bleſſed as to enjoy. And that 
was the true end and endeavour 
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ſame to the houſe. Soon after, a bill was ordered to be 
brought in for taking away the power of patrons to preſent 
to benefices. This was followed by the report of the com- 
mittee of tythes, conſiſting of three articles. The ſubſtance 
of the two firſt was, That commiſſioners ſhould be ſent 
into all the countries, divided into fix circuits, three in each 


county to join with four or ſix of every county, and ſhould 
have power to eject all miniſters who were not of good 
behaviour or unable to teach. And to ſettle able perſons 
in their room, and unite two or three pariſhes together 
that were not above three miles from the place of public 
meeting. Then fellowed the names of 21 commiſſioners, 
conſiſting of ten clergymen and eleven laymen.” 

By the third article, © All perſons approved on as public 
preachers of the goſpel in the public meeting places, were 
to enjoy the maintenance already ſettled by law, and ſuch 


other encouragement as the parliament has already ap- 
pointed, er hereafter ſhould appoint: And that where 


any ſcrupled payment of tythes, the three next juſtices of 
peace, or two of them, ſhould, upon complaint, call the 
parties concerned before them ; and, by the oaths of law- 
ful witneſſes, ſhould duly apportion the value of the ſaid 
tythes to be paid either in money or land, by them to be 
ſet out according to the ſaid value, to be held and en- 
joyed by him that was to have the ſaid tythes; and in caſe 
ſuch apportioned value was not duly paid or enjoyed, ac- 
cording to the order of the ſaid juſtices, the tythes ſhould 
be paid in kind, and ſhould. be recovered in any court of 
record, | | = 

< Laſtly, that upon hearing and conſidering what had 


been offered to the committee touching property in tythes, 


of incumbents, rectors, poſſeſſors of donatives or impro- 


priate tythes, it was the opinion of the committee, that 
the ſaid perſons have a legal property in tythes «. 


One 


of thoſe members that laboured 
in that committee, although it 
was moſt falſly and wickedly re- 
ported that their endeavours 
tended to deſtroy ing the whole 
laws, and pulling them up by 
the roots.“ | DE NE 

© The authors of the par- 
liamentary Hiftory take notice 


of a very high charge brought 


againſt this convention by the 
lord Clarendon (which has been 
copied by others.) His lordſhip 
fays it was propoſed, That 
all lands belonging to the uni- 
verſities, and colleges in thoſe 
univerſities might be ſold; and 
that the money ariſing thereby 


ſhould be diſpoſed of for the 


public ſervice, and to eaſe the 
T3 people 
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APPEND 1X | 
One of their moſt remarkable tranſactions, was, the act 
concerning marriages, births, and burials : By this extra- 
ordinary act, marriages were entirely taken out of the hands 
of the clergy, and put into thoſe of the juſtices of the 


peace *, 


people from payment of taxes 
and contributions.—But, upon 
a ſtrict review of the journals 
it does not appear that any ſuch 
motion or propoſal, relating to 
the univerſities, was ever made 
in the houſe. What might be 
intended by ſome zealots, we 
pretend not to determine : But 
the only attempt that carried 
any , tendency that way, was 
the ſcheme for aboliſhing of 
tythes : And this project, as we 


are aſſured by a member of this 


convention, was ſo far from be- 
ing intended to the prejudice of 
the parochial elergy, that the 
deſign was only to take away 
the manner of maintenance 

tythes, as unequal, burthenſome, 


and being the occaſion of liti- 


gious law-ſuits ; and that a bill 
was offered, on the day of the 
parliament's reſignation, for ren- 
dering the revenues of the clergy 


more certain and equal, by re- 


ducing benefices of 200 l. a 
year, and upwards, and advan- 
cing thoſe of a ſmaller income; 
and alſo for making a proviſion 
for the widows and children of 
miniſters ; but that this equita- 
ble propoſal was refuſed a read- 
ing ;. and that therefore the 
Is þ againit one part of the 
houſe, of an intent to deſtroy 
the miniſtry, was a groundlefs 
reproach, caſt upon thoſe who 
endeavowed only to take off op- 
* and grievances. 

he truth of this gentleman's 
aſſertion ſeems the leſs liable to 


Be- 


be controverted, becauſe it is 
an inconteſtable fact, though 
generally paſſed over by the 


hiſtorians of thoſe times, That | 


the long parliament, when they 


. aboliſhed Epiſcopacy, and fold 


the temporal revenues of the 
biſhops, deans and chapters, &c. 
made an expreſs reſerve of all 
their impropriations, which were 
to be applied to the increaſe of 
the revenues of the parochial 
clergy, and heads of colleges; 
and the ſame reſerve of impro- 
priations was made in the a& 
paſſed by this convention, for 
enabling delinquents to com- 
ound for their eſtates. The 
Journals alſo abound with in- 
ſtances, wherein thoſe gentle- 
men, who had the misfortune 
to be under ſequeſtration for 
their loyalty ta the king, were 
obliged to endow the reſpective 
vicarages of which they were 


impropriators, with a portion of 


the tythe, and the value of ſuch 
portion, upon the calculation of 
years, was allowed in part of 
payment of their compoſitions ?? 
4 This act well deſerves no- 
tice, of which the moſt mate- 
rial claufes were theſe 
That all perſons in England 
or Ireland, intending to be mar- 
ried, ſhould, twenty-one days 
at leaſt before, deliver in wri- 
ting to the regiſter appointed by 
this act for the pariſh where each 
party to be married live, with 
their names, ſurnames, addi- 
tions, and places of abode ; and 


of 
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Beſides theſe tranſactions, there were ſeveral bills in agi- 


tation When the convention was diſſolved: 


of their parents, guardians, or 
overſeers: all which the ſaid 
regiſter ſhall publiſh three ſe - 
veral lord*s days then next fol- 
lowing, at the cloſe of the morn- 
ing exerciſe, in the church or 
chapel ; or, if the parties to be 
married defired it, in the mar- 
ket place next adjoining thereto, 
on three market days, in three 
ſeveral weeks next following, 
between the hours of eleven 
and two; which being done, 
the regiſter ſhall, upon requeſt 
of the parties concerned, make 
a certificate of the due perform- 
2nce thereof, without which 
ſuch marriage ſhall not pro- 
ceed : And if any exception be 
made thereto, the regiſter ſhall 
inſert the ſame, with the name 
of the perſon making ſuch ex- 
ception, and their place of a- 
bode, in the certificate of pub- 
lication. 

All perſons intending to be 


married, ſhall come before ſome 


juſtice of the peace of the ſame 
county, city, or town corpo- 
rate, where publication hath 
been made, and bring a certi- 
ficate thereof, with proof of the 
conſent of their parents or guar- 
dians, if either of the parties 
be under the age of twenty-one 
years: And the juſtice ſhall ex- 
amine, upon oath concerning 
the truth of the certificate, and 
due performance of all the pre- 
miſles, and of any exception 
ariſing; and, if there be no rea- 
ſonable cauſe to the contrary, 
the marriage ſhall preceed in, 
this manner: | 

The man taking the woman 


A bill for in- 


corporating 


by the hand, ſhall diſtinctly pro- 
nounce theſe words, I A. B. 
„ do here in the prefence of 
* God, the ſearcher of all 


„„ hearts, take thee C. D, for 


« my wedded wife; and do 
« alſo in the preſence of God, 


and before theſe witneſſes, 


« promiſe to be unto thee a lo- 
« ving and faithful huſband.” 
And then the woman, takin 
the man by the hand, ſhall alſo 
diſtinctly pronounce theſe words, 
« I C. D. do here in the pre- 


* ſence of God, the ſearcher of 


&« all hearts, take thee A. B. 
«© for my wedded huſband ; and 


do alfo in the preſence of 


« God, and before theſe wit- 
e neſſes, promiſe to be unto 
“ thee a loving, faithful, and 
« obedient wife.” 

The man and woman having 
made ſufficient proof of the con- 
ſent of their parents or guar- 
dians, and expreſſed their con- 
ſent to marriage, in the man- 
ner and words aforeſaid, before 
ſuch juſtice of peace, in the 
preſence of two or more credible 


witneſſes, he ſhall declare them 


to be from henceforward huſ- 
band and wife ; and, after ſuch 
conſent ſo expreſied, and ſuch 
declaration made, the ſame 
ſhall be good and effectual in 
law; and no other form or mar- 
riage ſhall be accounted valid 
according to the laws of Eng- 
land: But the juſtice of peace, 
in caſe of dumb perſons, may 
diſpenſe with pronouncing the 
words aforeſaid ; and with join- 
ing hands, in .caſe of perſons 
that have no hands. 
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porating Scotland into one commonwealth with England. 


For making thoſe perſons incapable of places who ſhould 


A book of vellum or parch- | 


ment ſhall be provided for the 
regiſtering of all ſuch marriages 
and of all births of children, 
and burials of all forts of peo- 
ple, within every pariſh ; ' for 
the ſame, keeping: of which, the 
inhabitants and houſholders 


chargeable to the poor, ſhail 


make choice of ſome able and 
honeſt perſon, to be approved 


by one juſtice of the peace of 


the county, and ſo ſignified un- 
der his hand in the ſaid regiſter- 


book, to have the keeping there- 


of, who ſhall therein enter all 
ſuch publications, marriages, 
births of children, and burials of 
all ſorts of perſons, and the 
names of every of them, and 
the days of the month and year 


thereof, and the parents, guar- 


dians, or overſeers names: And 
for ſuch publication and certi- 
ficate, the regiſter ſhall be paid 
1s. alſo 18. for the entry of 
every marriage ; for every birth 
of a child 4d. and for every 
death 4 d. But for publications, 
marriages, births, or burials, 
of poor people, who live upon 
alms, nothing ſhall be taken. 
And the juſtice of peace, if de- 
fired, ſhall give a certificate on 


parchment under his hand and 


ſcal, of ſuch marriage, and of 
the day of the ſolemnization 
thereo!, and of twe or more of 
the witneſſes then preſent, for 
which his clerk to receive 15. 
and if ſoch certificate ſhall be 
Frocuced to the clerk of the 
peace for that county, and re- 
quett made to him to make an 
try thereot, he {hall enter the 
ſame in a book of parchment to 


ſol- 


be — pac for that purpoſe, 
and kept amongſt the records of 
the ſaid ſeſſions, for which he 
may receive 4 d. | 

If any perſon ſhall, by vio- 
lence or' fraud, fteal or take a- 
way any one, under the age of 


21 years, or cauſe ſo to be done, 


with intent of marriage, he ſhall 
forfeit his whole eſtate, real and 
perſonal ; one half to the com- 
monwealth, and the other to 
the party ſo taken away ; and 
farther ſuffer cloſe impriſon- 
ment, and be kept to hard la- 
bour in ſome houſe of correction 
during life; And every perſon 
convicted of aiding: or abetting 
any ſuch violence or fraud, ſhall 
be impriſoned and kept to hard 
labour for the ſpace of ſeven 
years: And any pretended mar- 
riage obtained by ſuch violence 
and fraud, ſhall be null and 
void. | 

Where any guardian ſhall be- 
tray his truſt touching any child, 
of ſeducing, ſelling, or other- 
wiſe wilfully putting ſuch child 
into the hands or power of ary 
perſon to marry ſuch child, with- 
out his or her free conſent, ſuch 
guardian ſhall forfeit double the 
value of ſuch child's portion, 
one moiety thereof to the com- 
monwealth, and the other to the 
child ſo married. 

The age for a man to con- 
ſent unto marriage ſhall be 16 
years, and the age of a woman, 
14. / | 
en ene touching con- 
tracts and marriages to be deter- 
mined at the general quarter 
ſeſſions of the peace. 

The 
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fellicit for them. For regulating the great exorbitance 
ot fees in law or elſewhere, and for the better election of 
jurors. For making proviſion for the diſpatch of the 
cauſes depending in chancery, and determining ſuits of equity 
for the future in a ſummary way, ſo as the expence ſhould 
not, in general, exceed 30 or 40 ſhillings.” It was alſo re- 
ſolved to reduce the number of officers in the exciſe and 
other duties, and lower the ſalaries, in order to a ſaving of 
the public charge. 

But all theſe great matters were left unfiniſhed, by reaſon 
of their ſudden Fifolution. 

It is obſerved by ſome of our lateſt hiſtorians, that it was 
uſual in thoſe days for the ſaints to change their names from 
Pe ter, John, Henry, &c. into the Old- Teſtament names of 

{»zckiah, Habbukuk, Obadiah, &c. and ſometimes into 
entences 4. 

is very remarkable, that even this mark of folly and en- 
(chough ſaid to be ſo very common) cannot be 
bon the members of this convention, among whom, 

ears by the liſt, there is but one ſingle inſtance of the 

rt of names; which ſerved, however, to give them all 
»1temptuous name of Praiſe-God Barebone's parlia- 


aaly 


Ro 3;Notution of this aſſembly was as remarkable as the 
s : The journals, as well as Whitelock, only 


- more full in this matter, as appears from the follow- 
ing extract 

Ie perfidious Cromwell having forgot his moſt ſolemn 
proſæ Rons and former vows, as well as the blood and trea- 
ſure mat had bcen ſpent in this conteſt, thought it high time 
to take off the maſk ; and reſolved to ſacrifice all our victo- 
ries and deliverances to his pride and ambition, under colour 
of taking upon him the office, as it were, of a high conſta- 
ble, in order to keep the peace of the nation, and to re- 
ſtrain men from cutting one another s throats. One diffi- 


The S remarkable 
clauſe was propoſed but rejected, 
That if any perſon then mar- 
ried, or to be married according 
to this act, ſhould make proof 
by one or more credible witneſs 
upon oath, that either the huſ- 
band or 5 0 nad committed the 
deteſtable fin of adultery during 


ſuch marriage, then the ſaid 


parties might be divorced by the 


ſentence of three Juſtices of the 
peace.” 

* Such as Faint-not, Killſin, 
God- reward, &c. Mr. Hume, in 
bis late hiſtory, has inſerted a 
whole jury of the like names, 
Vol. II. p. 51. 
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N. 7 take ner of the 
[the ſuddenneſs of it; but Ludlow, in the Me- Liſſolution. 


Vol. II. 
P. 471. 
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culty yet remained to obſtruct his deſign, and that was the 
convention which he had aſſembled, and inveſted with power, 
as well as earneſtly ſolicited, to reform the law, and reduce 
the clergy. to a more evangelical conſtitution. And having 
ſufficiently alarmed thoſe intereſts, and ſhewn them their 
danger from this convention, he informed them farther, that 
they could not be ignorant of the confuſion that all things 
were brought jnto by the immoderate zeal of thoſe in au- 
thority, and to what extremities matters might be reduced, 
if permitted to go on; poſſibly, ſaid he, to the utter extir- 
ation of law and goſpel; and therefore adviſed that they 
would join their intereſts to his, in order to prevent this inun- 
dation. His propoſition was readily embraced by the cor- 
rupt part of the lawyers and clergy, and ſo he became their 
f and they the humble ſupporters of his tyranny. 
But that this uſurpation might ſeem leſs horrid, he ſo con- 
trived it by his inſtruments, that ſome of the conventions 
muſt openly manifeſt their diſapprobation of their own pro- 
ceedings; and, under divers ſpecious pretences, put a period 

to their ſitting. | 
Jo this end it was agreed by Mr. Rouſe, chairman to 
that aſſembly, and the reſt of Cromwell's junto, to meet 
earlier in the houſe than uſual, which was done accordingly 
on the 12th of December 1653, hoping, by ſurprize, to 
obtain a vote for their diſſolution: Being met, Col. Syden- 
ham, Sir Charles Wolſeley, and others, according to their 
inſtructions, bitterly inveyed againſt the eee "oa of 
the covention; and particularly charged them with a de- 
1gn to deſtroy the army, by not making a ſufficient and 
timely proviſion for their pay. They alledged, that though 
they had vated them a ſum of money, yet having reſolved to 
raiſe it by way of a pound-rate, it would take up ſo much 
time to bring it in, that the army muſt either ſtarve by want, 
or oppreſs the country by free-quarter. A ſecond ground of 
their invectives was taken from a mation made, that the 
great officers of the army ſhould ſerve without pay for one 
year. They accuſed them alſo of endeavouring to deſtroy 
the clergy, the law, and the property of the ſubject? in- 
ſtancing in their denying a rizht of preſentation to the pa- 
trons of eccleſiaſtical benefices: And, in general, that they 
had not a frame of ſpirit to do juſtice, which they would have 
made out by their not relieving Sir John Stawell, when he 
made his application to them. Thus they endeavoured to 
cajole the clergy, lawyers, cavaliers, and all intereſts, ex- 
cept that which they ſhould have had moſt regard to. 5 
hey 
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They thought to have prevented any dkbate about their de- 
fon, by meeting ſo early in the morning; but they were de- 


ceived, and enough found in the houſe to anſwer their ob- 


jections. To that concerning the army it was ſaid, That 
the pound- rate was found to be the more equal way of raiſin 
money, and therefore reſolved upon by them; not at all 
doubting, that it would come in ſoan enough for the ſoldiers 
ſupply : That they thought it reaſonable and juſt, that the 
reat officers of the army, who were poſſeſſed of plentiful 
eſtates, and had received all their arrears, ſhould abate ſome- 
what of their ſuperfluities, and ſerve for a little time freely, 
as well as thoſe who were employed in civil affairs, whoſe 
labour and Eazard was as great, and both equally concerned 
in the public good ; eſpecially conſidering how much this 
conduct would contribute to the eaſe and ſatisfaction, of the 
people, who could not be ignorant that there were now no 
prefling occaſions of charge or danger, the enemy being eve- 
ry where entirely ſubdued, To what had been done in order 
to a reformation of the law and clergy, it was anſwered, 
That as they conceived there was great need of it, ſo they 
had been told that they were called together principally for 
that end; and that if they had done any thing too much 
therein, the gentlemen who blamed them for it were very 
unfit ſo to do, having themſelves been the men that preſſed 
them continually to go much farther than they had done. 
To the objection concerning preſentations, they ſaid, That 


the method uſed therein ſeemed to them too unreaſonable to 


be continued; it being, in effect, to give a power to the 
ereateſt of the pariſh, who were not always the beſt, to pre- 
ſcribe what religion they pleaſed to the pariſſioners, by pre- 
ſenting a perſon, howſoever unfit for that office, to be their 
miniſter, Laſtly, in anſwer to the charge of denying reliet 
to Sir John Stawell, it was anſwered, that the conſideration 
of that matter was- before them, and that they would not 
have failed to act as his caſe deſerved.” 
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To this account, the authors of the Parliamentary Hiſtory Vol. XX. 
add the following particulars, collected from three different *: 22 


members, who are ſaid to be preſent at the diſſolution. 

As ſoon as the ſpeaker had taken the chair, a member 
ſtood up, and ſpoke to this effect: That he muſt diſburden 
himſelf of ſome things that had a long time laid upon his 
heart: Thet he was now to ſpeak to the Efle, or Being, 
rather than the Bene efle, or Well-being, of the common- 
wealth; which was ready to ſmk, through the ill manage- 


ment of the authority intruſted to that aſſembly ; and that, 


for 
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for his own part, he muſt reſign his power from whence he 
had it; foreſceing clearly, that their waitings and expecta- 
tions of ever coming on to things of public good, were more 


and more diſappointed : [He then inſtanced the particulars 


touching the army, the clergy, the law, &c. as before re- 
cited} And that for theſe conſiderations, he could not ſa- 
tisfy himfelf to fit any longer in the houſe, and ſo be guilty 
of bringiag confuſion and diſſolation upon the nation: But 
if any would yet be ſo hardy as to continue there, he would 
ſay unto them in the words of the prophet, 4+ Ephraim hath 
joined himſelf to idols; let him alone.” 

This motion being ſeconded by two more, with ſome bit- 
ter inveCtives, another member ſtood up; (and declaring 
himſelf to ſpeak with much diſadvantage, in that he had not 
as the other gentleman, any premiditated thing to ſay) told 
the ſpeaker, * He had in his hand an expedient in reference 


to the things comprehended in the vote of the loth of De- 


tember, concerning tythes, which he hoped would ſatisfy 
all; and that the committee for regulating the law had ready 
to be offered to the houſe, ſeveral bills of very great concern- 
ment to the good and eaſe of the people ; proteſting before 
God, angels, and men, his diſſatisfaction to the propoſed re- 
ſignation, as being deſtructive to the commonwealth.” Some 
gentlemen ſtanding up to ſecond him, were not fuffered to 
ſpeak. Others continued to preſs the former motion, inſiſt- 
ing, That it was not now a time to debate :* Whereupon 
the ſpeaker, though earneſtly called on to keep the chair, leit 
it; and the ſerjeant, as if he had been of his council, took up 
the mace, and carried it before him, though much urged to 
the contrary. Theſe were inſtantly joined by the chief clerk, 
and followed by about 80 members, who went directly to 
Whitehall, and there ſubſcribed a reſignation of their power 
to the lord- general. Thirty odd ſtaid in the houſe till colonel 
Goffe and major White came in, and entreated them earneſt- 
ly to go out. To which it was as earneſtly replied, That 


at their perſonal requeſt they could not, nor would not, with- 


draw unleſs compelled by force, Whereupon the officers 
calling in a file of muſqueteers, the members withdrew ; and 
ſome of theſe went three or four days after, and ſubſcribed 
the inſtrument of reſignation. | 

When this inſtrument, ſo ſigned, was brought to Crom- 


| well, he lifted up his eyes with aſtoniſhment ; and, with no 


leſs ſeeming modeſty, refuſed to receive it ; but, at length, 
through the importunity of major general Lambert and 
others, repreſenting to him that the welfare of the nation 
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abſolutely required the acceptance of the parliament's reſig- 
nation, he thought fit to comply with their requeſt.-— Tho 
it is the concurrent opinionof all contemporary writers, that 
Cromwell's refuſal to accept of this offer of the legiſlative 
power was meer hypocriſy, and that this former ſurrender of 
it was a contrivance of his own, in order to pave the way to 
the protectorate ; yet in a ſpeech made to the enſuing par- 
liament, Sept. 12, 1654, he poſitively affirms, in the molt 
ſolemn manner, © That he was ſo far from having any hand 
in this project, that he was an abſolute ſtranger to the de- 
ſign, till the ſpeaker, with the major part of the houſe, came 
to him with the inſtrument of their reſignation.” 

That Cromwell might not know of the reſignation, may 


poſſibly be true, but that he had reſolved the diſſolution of 


this aſſembly is very certain, from his producing, four days 
after, a plan of government, the forming of which muſt have 
taken up a much longer time. 
Alfter this account of the convention of 1653, the eder 
will be enabled to judge of the prejudice and partiality of 
the hiſtorians in their characters of the members, and their 
omiſſions of the more material proceedings. 
Cromwell having accepted the reſignation of the ſirens 
authority, it was reſolved in a council of the officers that he 
| ſhould be choſen lord protector of the three nations. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 16th of December, four days after the diſ- 
ſolution, his inauguration was performed with great folem- 
nity, during which, the following plan of government was 
read and ſworn to by him. 


The Goriientiawy of the COMMONWEALTH of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing. 


J. THAT the ſupreme legiſlative de of the common- 
wealth of 'Enoland, Scotland, and the dominions 


thereunto belonging, ſhall be and refide in one perſon, and 


the people aſſembled in parliament ; the ſtyle of which per- 
ſon ſhall be, The lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.“ 

II. That the exerciſe of the chief magiſtracy, ad the ad- 
miniſtration of the government over the ſaid countries and do- 
minions, and the people thereof, ſhall be in the lord protector, 
aſſiſted with a council, the number whereof ſhall not exceed 
21, nor be leſs than 13. 


III. That 
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III. That all writs, proceſs, commiſſions, patents, grants, 
and other things, which now run in the name and ſtyle of 
<< The Keepers of the Liberty of England by Authority of 
© Parliament.” ſhall run into the name and ſtyle of “ The 
<6 Lord Protector, from whom for the futurez ſhall be de- 
rived all and magiſtracy honours in theſe three nations; and 
have the power of pardons (except in caſe of murders and 
treaſon) and benefit of all forfeitures for the public uſe ; and 
ſhall govern the ſaid countries and dominions in all things by 
the advice of the council, and according to theſe preſents and 
the laws. 1 | | 

IV. That the lord protector, the parliament ſitting, ſhall 
diſpoſe and order the militia and forces, both by ſea and land, 
for the peace and good of the three nations, by conſent of 
parliament, and that the lord protector, with the advice and 
conſent of the major part of the council, ſhall diſpoſe and or- 
der the militia for the ends aforeſaid in the intervals of parlia- 
ment. | | 

V. That the lord protector, by the advice aforeſaid; ſhall 
direct in all things concerning the keeping and holding of a 
good correſpondency with foreign kings, princes, and ſtates ; 
and alſo, with the conſent of the major part of the council, 
have the power of peace and war. . | 

VI. That the laws ſhall not be altered, ſuſpended; abro- 
gated, or repealed, nor any new law made, nor any tax, 
charge, or impoſition laid upon the people, but iny common 
conſent in parliament, ſave only as is expreſſed in the 3oth 
article, | . 

VII. That there ſhall be a parliament ſummoned to meet 
at Weſtminſter upon the third day of September, 1764, and 
that ſucceſſively a parliament ſhall be ſummoned once in every 
third year, to be accounted from the diſſolution of the pre- 
fent parliament. | 

VIII. That neither the parliament to be next ſummoned, ' 
nor any ſucceſſive parliaments, ſhall, during the time of five 
months, to be accounted from the day of their firſt meeting 


be adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without their own 


conſent. | 
IX. That as well the next as all other ſucceſſive parlia- 
ments, ſhall be ſummoned and elected in manner hereafter 
expreſſed ; that is to ſay, the perſons to be choſen within 
England, Wales, the iſles of Jerſey, Guernſey, and the 
town of Berwick upon. Tweed, to fit and ſerve in parlia- 
ment, ſhall be, and not exceed, the number of 400. The 
perſons to be choſen within Scotland, to ſit and 8 in par- 
| | jament, 
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liament, ſhall be and not exceed, the number of 30: And 
the perſons to be choſen to fit in parliament for Ireland, ſhall 
be, and not exceed the number of 30. | 

X. That the perſons to be elected, to fit in parliament 
from time to time, for the ſeveral counties of England, 
Wales, the iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey, and the towns of 
Berwick upon Tweed, and all places within the ſame re- 
ſpectively, Thall be according to the proportions and num- 
bers hereafter expreſſed ; That is to ſay, 


BEDFORDSHIRE - - 5 Meymouth and herd 1 
Bedford town 1 comb- Regis 
BERKSHIRE = = = 5 Lyme-Regis - -— L 
Abingdon = =- - 1 Pool ” ans” — 1 
Reading - - - 1 ' DURHAM — 3 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE — 5 City of Durham 1 
Buckingham town - - x EssE XX =< = 13 
Ayleſbury - - - 1 Malden — - L 
Wycomb. - - - - 4 Colcheſter - — 2 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE — 4 GLOUCESTERSHIRE 5 
Cambridge town - - 1 Gloucefter <- = 2 
Cambridge univerſity - x Tewkſbury - F 
Ile of Ely - - - - 2 Cirenceſter - 1 
CHESHIRE = =- =- 4 HEREFORDSHIRE 4 
Cheſter - = = = 1 Hereford 2 8 1 
CoRNWALL = = 8 Leominſter - +: 
Launceſton - = = 1 HERTFORDSHIRE 5 
Trurce - =- =- 1 St. Alban's * F 
Penrmm - - = — 1 Hertford - - * 
Eaftlow and Weſtlow x HUNTINGDONSHIRE 1 
CUMBERLAND - - 2 Huntingdon - «- < 2 
Carlfle:” . 1 ENT E 
DERBYSHIRE - - - 4& Canterbury -— 5 
Derby town - - 1 Rocheſter — - I 
DEvoNsHIRE . - - = 11 Maidſtone — 1 
Exeter =. - 2 Dover - - „ 
Plymouth - — 2 Sandwich - - 1 
Clifton, 3 Queenborough - 1 
Hardneſs 1 LANCASHIRE - 4 
Totneſs® =; „ Preſten - 5 
Barnſtabe 1 Lancaſter - 5 I 
Tiverton - <- = 1 Liverpool - - 1 
Honitoen 1 Mancheſter I 
DorsETSHIRE - - G6 LEICESTERSHIRE 4 
Dorcheſter - - 1 Leiceſter — 2 


Lix- 


—— — 
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LIxcoLNSHIRE | 
Lincoln | nw - 
Boſton — — 
Grantham — - 
Stamford EET - 
Great Grimſby - 
M1DDBLESEX - 
London - 
Weſtminſter = 
MonMOUTHSHIRE 
NorRFOLK = 
Norwich - - 
Lynn-Regis - - 
Great-Yarmouth = 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Peterborough - 
Northampton — 
NoTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Nottingham & = 
NoRTHUMBERLAND | 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne 
Berwick - - 
OXFORDSHIRE =— 
Oxford city _ = 
Oxford univerſity 
Woodſtock — 
RUTLANDSHIRE 
SHROPSHIRE - 
Shrewſbury - 
Bridgnorth - 
Ludlow - - 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
Lichfield De” 
Stafford 3 


<Q 


Newcaſtle under Line 


SOMERSETSHIRE 
Briſtol - 
Taunton - 
Bath — - 
Wells---.----- 
Bridgwater - 
SOUTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Wincheſter - 
Southampton - 


Portſmouth - 


I 


10 


2 
1 
1 
' 
I 
4 
6 


2 
3 
O 
2 
2 
2 
6 
I 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
1 
5 
I 
I 
I 
2 
4 
2 
I 
I 
3 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 


 Eaſt-Grinftead = 
T”;  - ST eu, 


New Sarum = = 


Leads a — - 


Ille of Wight _ £ 


ye p - ; 77 — 
EST MORLAND 
ARWICKSHIRE 
Coventry 1 
Warwick = — 
ILTSHIRE :- = = 


2 

Andover "iy I 
SUFFOLK - — 10 
Ipſwich _ - = 2 
Bury St. Edmund's 2 
Dunwich - I 
Sudbury — I 
SURREY — 6 
Southwark — 2 
Guildford 5 
Ryegate - - I 
SUSSEX - 9 
Chicheſter — I 
Lewes - = 1 
I 

© 

I 

2 

4 

2 

1 


— 
O 


Marlborough > 
Devizes - 
WoRCESTERSHIRE 
Worceſter = _ - 
YoRESHIRE, 
Weſt- Riding - 
Eaſt-Riding = - 
North-Riding — 
City of York - 
Kingſton upon Hull 
Beverley © = - 
Scarborough = . - 
Richmore - i 


"DU = mw 


„ TY OS Ob - 


Halifax = 


WALES. 


ANGLESEY = 2 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE 2 
CARDIGANSHIRE 2 

2 


CARMARTHENSHIRE 
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CARNARVONSHI RR MERIONETHSHIRE —< = 
DENBIGHSHIRE =- =  MonTGOMERYSHIRE = 
FLINTSHIRE - = = PEMBROKESHIRE = = 


GLAMORGANSHIRE Haverford-Weſt 
Car diffe- RADNOR$SHIRE = = = 


S888 
8 =D BD = 


The. diſtribution of the perſons to be choſen for Scotland 
and Ireland, and the ſeveral counties, cities, and places 
therein, ſhail be according to ſuch proportions and number 
as ſhall be agreed upon and declared by the lord protector 


and the major part of the council, before the ſending forth 


writs of ſummons for the next parliament. | 
XI. That the ſummons to parliament ſhall be by writ 
under the great ſea] of England, directed to the ſheriffs of the 


ſeveral and reſpective counties, with ſuch alteration as may 
ſuit with the preſent government, to be made by the lord 
protector and his council, which the chancellor, keeper, or 


commiſſioners of the great ſeal, ſhall ſeal, iſſue, and ſend 
abroad by warrant from the lord protector. If the lord pro- 
tector ſhall not give warrant for iſſuing of writs of ſummons 
for the next parliament, before the firſt of June, 1654, or 


for the triennial parliaments, before the firſt day of Auguſt 


in every third year, to be accounted as aforeſaid ; that then 


the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners of the great ſeal 


for the time being, ſhall, without any warrant or direction, 
within -ſeven days after the firſt day of June, 1654, ſeal, 


iſſue, and ſend abroad, writs of ſummons (changing therein 


what is to be changed as aforeſaid) to the ſeveral and reſpec- 
tive ſheriffs of England, Scotland, and Ireland, for ſummon- 
ing the parliament to meet at Weſtminſter, the third day of 
September next ; and ſhall likewiſe, within ſeven days after 
the ſaid firſt day of Auguſt, in every third year, to be ac- 
counted from the diſſolution of the precedent parliament, ſea], 
iflue, and ſend abroad, ſeveral writs of ſummons (changing 
therein what is to be changed) as aforeſaid, for ſummoning 
the parliament to meet at Weſtminſter the ſixth of Novem- 
ber, in that third year. That the Taid ſeveral and reſpective 
ſheriffs ſhall, within ten days after the receipt of ſuch writ 
as aforeſaid, cauſe the ſame to he proclaimed and publiſhed in 
every market-town within his county, upon the market days 
thereof, between twelve and three of the clock; and ſhall 


then alſo publiſh and declare the certain day of the week and 


month, for chuſing members to ſerve in parliament for the 
body of the ſaid county, according to the tenor of the ſaid 
Writ, which ſhall be upon Wedneſday five weeks after the 
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date of the writ ; and ſhall likewiſe declare the place where 
the election ſhall be made: for which vurpoſe, he ſhall ap- 
point the moſt convenient place for the whole county to meet 
in, and ſhall ſend precepts for elections to be made in all 
and every city, town, borough, -or place within his county, 
where elections are to be made by virtue of theſe preſents, to 
the mayor, ſheriff, or other head-ofices of ſuch city, town, 
borough, or place, within three days after the receipt of ſuch 
writ and writs ; which the ſaid mayors, ſheriffs, and officers 


' reſpectively are to make publication of, and of the certain 


day for ſuch elections to be made in the ſaid city, town or 
place aforeſaid, and to cauſe elections to be made accord- 


ing 

II. That at the day and place of elections, the ſneriff 
of each county, and the ſaid mayors, ſheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other head-officers within their cities, towns, boroughs, and 
places reſpectively, ſhall take view of the ſaid elections, and 
ſhall make return into the 3 within twenty days after 


the ſaid elections, of the perſons elected by the greateſt num- 


ber of electors, under their hands and ſeals, between him on 
the one part, and the electors on the other part; wherein 


ſhall be contained, That the perſons elected ſhall not have 


power to alter the government as it is hereby ſettled in one 
ſingle perſon and a parliament. 

XIII. That the ſheriff, who ſhall wittingly and willingly 
make any falſe return, or negle& his duty, ſhall incur the 
penalty of 2000 marks, of lawful Engliſh money; the one 
moiety to the lord protector, and the other moiety to ſuch 
perſon as will ſue for the ſame. + 

XIV. That all and every perſon and perſons, who have 
aided, adviſed, aſſiſted, or abetted in any war againſt the par- 
liament, ſince the firſt day of January, 1641, (unleſs they 
have been ſince in the ſervice of the parliament, and given 
ſignal teſtimony of their good affection thereunto) ſhall be 
diſabled and uncapable to be elected, or to give any vote in 
the election of any members to ſerve in the next parliament, 
or in the three ſucceeding triennial parliaments, 

XV. That all ſuch, who have adviſed, aſſiſted, or abetted 
the rebellion of Ireland, ſhall be diſabled and uncapable for 
ever to be elected, or give any vote in the election of any 
member to ſerve in parliament; as alſo all ſuch who do or 
ſhall profeſs the Roman Catholic religion. | 

XVI. That all votes and elections given or made con- 
trary, or not according to, theſe qualifications, ſhall be null 


and void: and if any perſon, who is hereby made uncapable, 


ſhall 
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ſhall give his vote for election of members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment, ſuch perſon ſhall loſe and forfeit one full year's value of 
his real eſtate, and one full third part of his perſonal eſtate; 
one moiety thereof to the lord protector, and the other 
moiety to him or them who ſhall ſue for the ſame. 

XVII. That the perſons who ſhall be eled ed to ſerve in 
parliament, ſhall be ſuch (and no other than ſuch) as are 
perſons of known integrity, fearing God, and of good con- 
verſation, and being of the age of twenty-one years. 

XVIII. That all and every perſon and perſons ſeized or 
poſſeſſed to his own uſe, of any real eſtate or perſona], to 


the value of 2001. and not within the aforeſaid exceptions, _ 


ſhall be capable to elect members to ſerve in parliament for 
counties. 


XIX. That the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners of, 


the great ſeal, ſhall be ſworn before they enter into their 
offices, truly and faithfully to iſſue forth and ſend abroad, 
writs of ſummons to parliament, at the times and in the 
manner before expreſſed : and in caſe of neglect or failure tg 
iſſue and ſend abroad writs accordingly, he or they thai! for 
every ſuch offence, be guilty of high-treaſon, and ih4!! ſut- 
fer the pains and penalties thereof, 

XX. That in caſe writs be not iſſued out, as is before 


expreſſed, but that there be a neglect therein, fifteen das 


after the time wherein the ſame ought to be iſſucd out by the 
chancellor, keeper, or commiſfioners of the great ſeal ; that 
then the parliament ſhall, as often as ſuch failure ſhall hap- 
pen, aſſemble and be held at Weſtminſter, in the uſual place, 
at the times prefixed, in manner and by the means hereafter 
expreſſed ; that is to ſay, That the ſheriffs of the ſeveral and 
reſpective counties, ſheriidoms, cities, boroughs, and places 
aforeſaid, within England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars of the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the mayor and bailiffs of the 
borough of Berwick upon Tweed, and other the places 
aforeſaid reſpectively, ſhall, at the ſeveral courts and places 
to be appointed as aforeſaid, within thirty days after the ſaid 
hfteen days, cauſe ſuch members to be choſen for their 
ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties, ſheriffdoms, univerſities, 
cities, boroughs, and places aforeſaid, by ſuch perſons, and 
in ſuch manner, as if ſeveral and reſpective writs of ſum- 
mons to parliament under the great ſea] had iſſued and been 
awarded according to the tenor aforeſaid : that if the ſheriff, 
or other perſons authorized, ſhall neglect his or their duty 
herein, that all and every _ ſheriff and perſon authorized 
N 2 28 
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as aforeſaid, ſo neglecting his or their duty, ſhall, for every 


ſuch offence, be guilty of high-treaſon, and ſhall ſuffer the 


' pains and penalties thereof. 


XXI. That the clerk, called the clerk of the common. 
wealth in chancery for the time being, and all others, who 
ſhall afterwards execute that office, to whom the returns 
ſhall be made, ſhall for the next parliament, and the two 
ſucceeding triennial parliaments, the next day after ſuch re- 
turn, certify the names of the ſeveral perſons ſo returned, 
and of the places for which he and they were choſen reſpec- 
tively, unto the council; who ſhall peruſe the ſaid returns, 
and examine whether the perſons ſo elected and returned be 
ſuch as is agreeable to the qualifications, and not diſabled to 
be elected: and that every perſon and perſons being ſo duly 
elected, and being approved of by the major part of the 
council, to be perſons not diſabled, but qualified as afore- 
ſaid, ſhall be eſteemed a member of parliament, and be ad- 
mitted to fit in parliament, and not otherwiſe. _ 

XXII. That the perſons ſo choſen and aſſembled in man- 
ner aforeſaid, or any ſixty of them, ſhall be, and be deemed 
the parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and the 
ſupreme legiſlative power to he and reſide in the lord protec- 
tor and ſuch parliament, in manner herein expreſſed. 

XXIII. That the lord protector, with the advice of the 
major part of the council, ſhall at any other time than is be- 
fore expreſſed, when the neceſſities of the ſtate ſhall require 
it, ſummon parliaments in manner before expreſſed, which 
ſhall not be adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved without their 
own conſent, during the firſt three months of their ſitting. 
And in caſe of future war with any foreign ſtate, a parlia- 
ment ſhall be forthwith ſummoned for their advice concern- 
ing the ſame. 5 | | 1 
XXIV. That all bills agreed unto by the parliament, 
ſhall be preſented to the lord protector for his conſent ; and 
in caſe he ſhall not give his conſent thereto, within twenty 
days after they ſhall be preſented to him, or give ſatisfaction 
to the parliament within the time limited; that then, upon 
declaration of the parliament that the lord protector hath not 
conſented, nor given ſatisfaction, ſuch bills ſhall paſs into, 
and become laws, although he ſhall not give his conſent 
thereunto; provided ſuch bills contain nothing in them con- 
trary to the matters contained- in theſe preſents. 

XXV. That Henry Lawrence, Eſq; &c. [whoſe names 
are before-mentioned at p. 247.] or any ſeven of them, 
ng; 


and 
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and upon the death or other remoyal of any of them, the 
_ parliament ſhall nominate ſix perſons of ability, integrity, 

and fearing God, for every one that is dead or removed; 
out of which the major part of the council ſhall ele& two, 
and preſent them to the lord protector, of which he ſhall 
ele one: and, in caſe the parliament ſhall not nominate 
within twenty days after notice given unto them thereof, the 
major part of the council ſhall nominate three as aforeſaid 
to the lord protector, who out of them ſhall ſupply the va- 
cancy ; and until this choice be made, the remaining part 
of the council ſhall execute as fully in all things, as if their 
number were full. And in caſe of corruption, or other miſ- 
carriage in any of the council in their truſt, the parliament 
ſhall appoint ſeven of - their number, and the council fix, 
who, together with the lord chancellor, lord keeper, or 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal for the time being, ſhall 
have power to hear and determine ſuch corruption and miſ- 
carriage, and to award and inflict puniſhment, as the nature 
of the offence ſhall deſerve ; which puniſhment ſhall not be 
_ pardoned or remitted by the lord protector: and, in the in- 

terval of parliaments, the major part of the council, with the 
conſent of the lord protector, may, for corruption, or other 
miſcarriage as aforeſaid, ſuſpend any of their number from 
the exerciſe of their truſt, if they ſhall find it juſt, until the 
matter ſhall be heard and examined as aforeſaid. 

XXVI. That the lord protector, and the major part of the 
council aforeſaid, may, at any time before the meeting of 
the next parliament, add to the council ſuch perſons as they 
ſhall think fit; provided the number of the council be not 
made thereby to exceed twenty-one, and the quorum to be 
proportioned accordingly by the lord protector and the major 
part of the council. \ | ; 

XXVII. That a conſtant yearly revenue ſhall be raiſed, 
ſettled, and eſtabliſhed for maintaining of 10,000 horſe and 
dragoons, and 20,000 foot, in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, for the defence and ſecurity thereof, and alſo for a 
convenient number of ſhips for guarding of the ſeas, beſides 
200, ooo l. per ann. for defraying the other neceſſary charges 
of adminiſtration of juſtice, and other expences of the go- 
vernment ; which revenue ſhall be raiſed by the cuſtoms, and 
ſuch other ways and means as ſhall be agreed upon by the 
lord protector and his council, and ſhall not be taken away 
or diminiſhed, nor the way agreed upon for raiſing the ſame 
altered, but by the conſent of the lord protector, and the 


parliament. 
© U 3 XXVIII. 
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XXVIII. That the ſaid yearly revenue ſhall be paid into 
the public treaſury, and ſhall be iſſued out for the uſes afore- 
ſaid. . WE 

XXIX. That in caſe there ſhall not be cauſe hereafter 
to keep up ſo great a defence both at land or ſea, but that 
there be an abatement made thereof, the money which will 
be ſaved thereby, ſhall remain in bank for the public ſervice, 
and not be employed to any other uſe but by conſent of 
parliament, by the lord protector, and major part of the 
council, N | 

XXX. That the raiſing of money for defraying the charge 
of the preſent extraordinary forces, both at fea and land, in 
reſpect to the preſent wars, ſhall be by conſent of parliament, 


and not otherwiſe : Save only that the lord protector, with 


the conſent of the major part of the council, for preventin 
the diſorders and dangers which might otherwiſe fall out both 
by ſea or land, ſhall have power, until the meeting of the 
firſt parliament, to raiſe money for the purpoſes aforeſaid; 
and alſo to make laws and ordinances for the peace and wel- 
fare of theſe nations, where it ſhall be neceſſary; which ſhall 
be binding and in force, until order ſhall be taken in parlia- 
went concerning the ſame, | 
XXXI. That the lands, tenements, rents, royalties, ju- 
riſdictions and hereditaments, which remain yet unſold, or 
undiſpoſed of, by act or ordinance of parliament, belonging 
to the commonwealth, (except the foreſts and chaſes, and 
the honours and manors belonging to the ſame ; the lands of 
the rebels in Ireland, lying in the four counties of Dublin, 
Cork, Eildare, and Catherlaugh, in the late wars; and alſo 
the land of Papiſts and delinquents in England, who have 
not yet compounded) ſhall be veſted in the lord protector, to 
hold, to him and his ſucceſſor, lords protectors of theſe na- 


tions, and ſhall not be alienated but by conſent in parlia- | 


ment. And all debts, fines, iſſues, amerciaments, penalties 
and profits, certain and caſual, due to-the keepers of the 
liberties of England by authority of parliament, ſhall be due 
to the lord protector, and be payable into his public receipt, 
and ſhall be recovered and proſecuted in his name. 

XXXII. That the office of lord protector over theſe na- 
tions ſhall be elective and not hereditary ; and upon the death 
of the lord protector, another fit perſon ſhall be forthwith 


elected to ſucceed him in the government; which election 


ſhall be by the council, who, immediately upon the death of 
the lord protector, ſhall aſſemble in the chamber where they 


uſually fit in council ; and, having given notice to all their 


mem- 
w | 
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members of the cauſe of their aſſembling, ſhall, being thir- 
teen” at leaſt preſent, proceed to the election; and, before 
they depart the ſaid chamber, ſhall elect a fit perſon to ſuc- 
ceed in the government, and forthwith cauſe proclamation 
thereof to be made in all the three nations as ſhall be requi- 
ſite : And the perſon that they, or the major part of them, 
ſhall ele& as aforeſaid, ſhall be, and ſhall be taken to be, 
lord protector over theſe nations of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging. Provided 
that none of the children of the late king, nor any of his line 
or family, be elected to be lord protector or chief magiſtrate 
over theſe nations, or any the dominions thereto belonging. 
And until the aforeſaid election be paſt, the council ſhall take 
care of the government, and adminiſter in all things as fully 
as the lord protector, or the lord protector and council are 
enabled to do. | 

XXXIII. That Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of the 
forces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ſhall be, and is 
hereby declared to be, lord protector of the commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereto belonging, for his life. 


XXXIV. That the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners - 


of the great ſeal, the treaſurer, admiral, chief governors of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the chief-juſtices of both the 
benches, ſhall be choſen by the approbation of parliament ; 


and, in the intervals of parliament, by the approbation of 


the major part of the council, to be afterwards approved by 
the parliament. ER 

XXXV. That the Chriſtian religion, as contained in the 
_ Scriptures, be held forth and recommended as the public pro- 
feſſion of theſe nations; and that, as ſoon as may be, a pro- 
viſion, leſs ſubject to ſcruple and contention, and more cer- 
tain than the preſent, be made for the encouragement and 
maintenance of able and painful teachers, for inſtructing the 
people, and for diſcovery and confutation of error, hereſy, 
and whatever is contrary to ſound doctrine: And that until 
ſuch proviſion be made, the preſent maintenance ſhall not 
be taken away nor impeached. : 

XXXVI. That to the public profeſſion. held forth none 
ſhall be compelled by penalties or otherwiſe ; but that en- 
deavours be uſed to win them by ſound doctrine, and the 
example of a good converſation. | 


XXXVII. That ſuch as profeſs faith in God by Jeſus 


Chriſt, (though differing in judgment from the doctrine, 
worſhip, or diſcipline publicly held forth) ſhall not be re- 
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ſtrained from, but ſhall be protected in, the profeſſion of the 
faith, and exerciſe of their religion; ſo as they abuſe not this 
liberty to the civil injury of others, and to the actual diſtur- 
bance of the public peace on their parts: Provided this liber- 


ty be not extended to Popery nor Prelacy, nor to ſuch as, 
under the profeſſion of Chriſt, hold forth and practiſe licen- 


tiouſneſs. 


XXXVIII. That all laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances, and 
clauſes in any law, ſtatute, or ordinance to the contrary 
of the aforeſaid liberty, ſhall be eſteemed as null and 
void. | | | 

XXXIX. That the acts and ordinances, of parliament, 
made for the ſale or other diſpoſition of the lands, rents, and 
hereditaments of the late king, queen, and prince, of arch- 


biſhops and biſhops, &. deans and chapters, the lands of 


delinquents, and foreſt lands, or any of them, or of any 
other lands, tenements, rents, and hereditaments belonging 
to the commonwealth, ſhall nowiſe be impeached or made 
invalid, but ſhall remain good and firm; and that the ſecu- 
rities given by act and ordinance of parliament for any ſum 
or ſums of money, by any of the ſaid lands, the exciſe, or 
by any other public revenue; and alſo the ſecurities given 
by the public faith of the nation, and the engagement of the 
public faith for ſatisfaction of debts and damages, ſhall re- 
main firm and good, and not be made void and invalid upon 


any pretence whatſoever. 


XL. That the articles given to, or made with, the ene- 
my, and afterwards confirmed by parliament, ſhall be per- 


formed and made good to the perſons concerned therein: 


And that ſuch appeals as were depending in the laſt parlia- 
meat, for relief concerning bills of ſale of delinquents eſtates, 
may be heard and determined the next parliament, any 
ing in this writing, or otherwiſe, to the contrary notwith- 
anding. | ; | 

XLI. That every ſucceſſive lord protector over theſe na- 
tions, ſhall take and ſubſcribe a ſolemn oath, in the preſence 
of the council, and ſuch others as they ſhall call to them, 
that he will ſeek the peace, quiet, and welfare of theſe na- 
tions, cauſe law and juſtice to be equally adminiſtered; and 
that he will not violate or infringe the matters and things 
contained in this writing; and, in all other things, will, to 
his power, and to the beſt of his underſtanding, govern theſe 


8 5 vS 
nations, according to the Jaws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms 
thereof. 1h 
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XLII. That each perſon of the council fhall, before they 
enter upon their truſt, take and ſubſcribe an oath, that they 
will be true and faithful in their truſt, according to the beſt 
of their knowledge; and that in the election of every ſuc- 
ceſſive lord protector, they ſhall, proceed therein impartially, 
and do nothing therein for any promiſe, fear, favour, or re- 
ward, 


The oath was in theſe words : 


$ WW Hereas the major part of the laſt parliament (judg- 
c ing that their ſitting any longer, as then conſti- 
« tuted, would not be for the good of the commonwealth) 
« did diſſolve the ſame ; and, by a writing under their hands, 
dated the 12th day of this inſtant December, reſigned unto 
me their powers and authorities; and whereas it was ne- 
6 ceſlary thereupon, that ſome ſpeedy courſe ſhould be taken 
for the ſettlement of theſe nations upon ſuch a baſis and 
foundation as, by the bleſſing of God, might be laſting, 
« ſecure property, and anſwer thoſe great ends of religion 
and liberty, ſo long contended for: And, upon full and 
mature conſideration had of the form of government here- 
$ unto annexed, being ſatisfied that the ſame, through the 
divine aſſiſtance, may anſwer the ends aforementioned ; 
© and having alſo been deſired, and adviſed, as well by ſeve- 
ral perſons of intereſt and fidelity in this commonwealth, as 
the officers of the army, to take upon me the protection 
and government of theſe nations in the manner expreſſed 
in the ſaid form of government, I have accepted thereof, 
and do hereby declare my acceptance accordingly ; and I 
do promiſe, in the preſence of God, that I will not violate 
© or infringe the matters and things contained therein; but, 


© to my power, obſerve the fame, and cauſe them to be ob- 


* ſerved ; and ſhall, in all other things, to the beſt of my 


* underſtanding, govern theſe nations according to the laws, 


£ ſtatutes, and cuſtoms thereof: ſeeking their peace, and 


* cauiing juſtice and law to be equally adminiſtered.” | 


O. CROMWELL. 
To this oath was ſubjoined the following memorandum : 


* Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of all the forces of 
this commonwealth, and now declared lord protector 
thereof, did, this 16th day of December, 1653, ſign this 

7 ES» writing, 
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© writing, and ſolemnly promiſe, as is therein contained, in 
© preſence of the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal of Eng. 
© land, who adminiſtered the ſame oath, and of the lord 
© mayor and aldermen of the city of London, divers of the 
© judges of the land, the -officers of ſtate and army, and 
© many other perſons of quality.” 


It is obſervable that when Cromwell's firſt parliament 
was ſummoned upon this new mode], inſtead of 30, there 
were (as appears by the liſt) but 21 members choſen for 
Scotland. Of the other nine, only five are accounted for by 


Whitelock, who ſays, that five ſheriffdoms returned, that 


© not one fit to be a parliament-man was to be found with- 
© in their liberties.” | 

All the thirty were returned for Ireland. 

Great alterations were made in this plan by Cromwell's 
ſecond parliament, in an inſtrument which was paſſed under 


the title of THE HUMBLE PETITION any AD- 


VICE, which the reader may ſee in Whitelock's Memo- 


rials, 


THE: 
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"RE" - 
PUBLIC LAW 
3 OF: 
An Hiſtorical Abridgment of the 
Treaties on which are founded the 


Rights and Pretenſions of the ſeveral 
Princes and States in Europe. 


: . 
From the Treaty of Munſter in 1648, to the Peace 
of e . 


MI. 


The Tun irn of WESTPHALIA * and the Py- 
RENNEES b. 


HEN the doctrines of Luther had prevailed in 

N * Germany, it was eaſy to foreſee that the intolerant 
zeal of the Catholics, and their cruel uſage of the 
proteſtants, would diſturb the peace of the empire. The 
Proteſtants, tired with making fruitleſs complaints, as ſoon 
as 


2 In the treaty of Weſtpha- phalia) and therefore it is com- 
ba, the Proteſtant plenipoten- monly called, The treaty of 
tiaries aſſembled at Oſnabrug, Munſter and Oſnabrug. 
and the Catholic at Munſter, bd The Pyrennean treaty is 
(both which places are in Weſt- joined with thoſe of Munſter 25 
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as they could form an army, entered into a confederacy, cal- 
led, from the place of congreſs, the League of Smalcald; 
but their arms were not crowned with ſucceſs . The 
battle of Mulberg, (in 1547) and the captivity of John Fre- 


deric, elector of Saxony, and of the landgrave of Heſſe- 


Caſſel, would have entirely demoliſhed the Proteſtants, if the 
bravery of prince Maurice of Saxony (couſin to the elector) 
had not revived their hopes, and France raiſed up enemies to 
the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe ruin ſhe ſought. The calamities 
that were felt, and the dread of thoſe that were approaching, 
made both Parties relax. The puBLic PEACE, or treaty of 
Paſſau was figned the 2d of Auguſt 1552, and, three years 
after, 'the PEACE of RELIGION was concluded at Auſburg. 


By theſe treaties the Lutheran religion, and liberty of con- 


ſcience, were eſtabliſned in Germany. The Catholics be- 


Iieved they had loſt too much, and the Proteſtants imagined 


they had not gained enough, or at leaſt did not think their 
rights ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Suſpicions bred animoſities, 
and in this ſtate of things, it was hardly poſſible that the con- 
ventions of Paſſau and Auſburg ſhould be regarded, eſpe- 


cially as the houſe of Auſtria, Catholic both by policy and 


principle, blew up the coals of the civil diſſentions. 
Charles V. formed the ambitious project of enſlaving the em- 


Oſnabrug, as it may be deemed 
art thereof. 
rance and Spain were as yet 

too much incenſed againſt each 

other to ſubmit the deciſion of 
their quarrel to the Weſtphalian 
negotiations, and therefore con- 
tinved the war twelve years 
longer. The king of France 
excluded the duke of Lorrain 
from the treaty of Munſter, as 
the king of Spain did Portugal, 
which laſt was deſerted by 

France at the treaty of the Py- 

rennees, contrary 


of Lorrain was admitted upon 


hard terms, as will be ſeen in 


the articles relating to his domi- 


nions. This treaty likewiſe diſ- 


covers the future deſigus of 
France, and the end that court 


The kings of 


to the moſt 
ſolemn promiſes, and the duke 


has invariably purſued to this 


day. 
e Smalcald is a city of 
Franconia, in the county of 
Hennenberg, under the land- 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, The 
emperor Charles V, N 
to extinguiſh the Lutherans, aſ- 
ſembled a diet at Spire, and, 
by a decree, dated the 13th of 
October, 15 29, directed that they 
ſhould be proceeded againſt. 
Whereupon the Lutheran princes 
proteſted in favour of their re- 
ligion, and fo gained the name 
7 Proteſtants, and their reli- 
gion was ſtiled the Proteſtant 
Faith. The next year they aſ- 
ſembled at Smalcald, and entered 
into a defenſive league, which 
was concluded in 1530, and re- 
newed in 1535 for ten years. 
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pire, and that end endeavoured to weaken the princes of the 


Germanic body (whoſe forces were formidable to him) by 


arming them one againſt another. His ſucceſſors, after his 
example, always conſidered the troubles of Germany as fa- 


rourable to their views, but, leſs able to practice the ſame 


policy, they did not draw from thence the ſame advantages. 

Ferdinand II, faw Bohemia in arms againſt him, and the 
Proteſtants of the empire, by ſupporting the revolt of that 
kingdom, put the Catholics upon taking up arms in defence 
of the emperor, Ferdinand, aided by the moſt conſiderable 
forces of the Germanic body, utterly-demoliſhed the party of 
Frederic V, elector Palatine, whom the Bohemians had 
placed on their throne. The triumph of religion was not the 
principal, or at leaſt the ſole, object of Ferdinand, and in his 
proſperity he did not forget the intereſts of his crown, He 
artfully availed himſelf of the indiſcreet zeal of the Catholics, 
who thought all things lawful either to deſtroy the Prote- 
ſtants or to retain their ſpoils, and by means of the animo- 
ſities which divided the empire, he began to exerciſe an arbi- 
trary power. | | 

Germany was ready to fink, and the loſs of her liberty 
would have made it eaſy for the houſe of Auſtria to accom- 


pliſh their projects; when Guſtavus Adolphus, who had 
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lately concluded a fix years truce with Poland, perceived at Sept. xg. 
once how much it behoved him to gain an eſtabliſhment in 1629. 


the empire, in order to be more reſpected in Europe, and 3 


how favourable to him the preſent circumſtances were. This 
prince, born with the qualities, ſeldom united, of a great 
king and a hero, had an army worthy of him. Cardinal 
Richlieu, who looked upon him as a fit inſtrument to hum- 
ble the houſe of Auſtria, promiſed him ſubſidies, add enfla- 
med his hopes by flattering his ambition“. The Prote- 
ſtant princes of Germany at the ſame time addreſſed to him 
their complaints : The yoke they were under, began to be 
too heavy to be thrown off without a foreign aid, and in 
their invitation they promiſed to Join their forces with his. 
Guſtavus therefore entered the territories of the empire, de- 


Claring himſelf the protector of Germany, and the avenger of 
4 Cardinal Richlieu, by his gion. But Guſtavus would not | 


penſioners in the court of Swe- come into the views of France, 
den, gave Guſtavus Adolphus and attack the houſe-of Auſtria 
the firſt hint of taking advantage alone, which France wanted to 
of the troubles of Germany, to humble. 
enter there on pretence of reli- ; 


its 
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as they could form an army, entered into a confederacy, cal- 
led, from the place of congreſs, the League of Smalcald; 
but their arms were not crowned with ſucceſs e. The 
battle of Mulberg, (in 1547) and the captivity of John Fre- 


deric, elector of Saxony, and of the landgrave of Heſſe- 


Caſſel, would have entirely demoliſhed the Proteſtants, if the 
bravery of prince Maurice of Saxony (couſin to the elector) 
had not revived their hopes, and France raiſed up enemies to 
the houſe of Auſtria, whoſe ruin ſhe ſought. The calamities 
that were felt, and the dread of thoſe that were approaching, 
made both Parties relax. The pusLic PEACE, or treaty of 
Paſſau was figned the 2d of Auguſt 1552, and, three years 
after, the PEACE of RELIGION was concluded at Auſburg. 
By theſe treaties the Lutheran religion, and liberty of con- 
ſcience, were eſtabliſhed in Germany. The Catholics be- 
lieved they had loſt too much, and the Proteſtants imagined 
they had not gained enough, or at leaſt did not think their 
rights ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Suſpicions bred animoſities, 
and in this ſtate of things, it was hardly poſſible that the con- 
ventions of Paſſau and Auſburg ſhould be regarded, eſpe- 


cially as the houſe of Auſtria, Catholic both by policy and 


principle, blew up the coals of the civil diſſentions. 
Charles V. formed the ambitious project of enſlaving the em- 


Oſnabrug, as it may be deemed 
art thereof. The kings of 
France and Spain were as yet 
too much incenſed againſt each 
other to ſubmit the — of 
their quarrel to the Weſtphalian 
negotiations, and therefore con- 
tinued the war twelve years 
longer. The king of France 
excluded the duke of Lorrain 
from the treaty of Munſter, as 
the king of Spain did Portugal, 
which laſt was deſerted by 
France at the treaty of the Py- 
rennees, contrary to the moſt 


ſolemn promiſes, and the duke 
of Lorrain was admitted upon 
hard terms, as will be ſeen in 


the articles relating to his domi- 
nions. This treaty likewiſe diſ- 
covers the future deſigns of 
France, and the end that court 


has, invariably purſued to this 
day. | 
e Smalcald is a city of 
Franconia, in the county of 
Hennenberg, under the land 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel. The 
emperor Charles V, reſolving 
to extinguiſh the Lutherans, aſ- 
ſembled a diet at Spire, and, 
by a decree, dated the 13th of 
October, 15 29, directed that they 
ſhould be proceeded againſt. 
Whereupon the Lutheran princes 


proteſted in favour of their re- 


ligion, and ſo gained the name 
of Proteſtants, and their reli- 
gion was ſtiled the Proteſtant 
Faith. The next year they aſ- 
ſembled at Smalcald, and entered 
into a defenſive league, which 
was concluded in 1530, and re- 
newed in 1535 for ten years. 
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pire, and that end endeavoured to weaken the princes of the 


Germanic body (whoſe forces were formidable to him) by 
arming them one againſt another. His ſucceſſors, after his 
example, always conſidered the troubles of Germany as fa- 


vourable to their views, but, leſs able to practice the ſame 


policy, they did not draw from thence the ſame adyantages. 

Ferdinand II, ſaw Bohemia in arms againſt him, and the 
Proteſtants of the empire, by ſupporting the revolt of that 
kingdom, put the Catholics upon taking up arms in defence 
of the emperor, Ferdinand, aided by the moſt conſiderable 
forces of the Germanic body, utterly demoliſhed the party of 
Frederic V, elector Palatine, whom the Bohemians had 
placed on their throne. The triumph of religion was not the 
principal, or at leaſt the ſole, object of Ferdinand, and in his 
proſperity he did not forget the intereſts of his crown, He 
artfully availed himſelf of the indiſcreet zeal of the Catholics, 
who thought all things lawful either to deſtroy the Prote- 
ſtants or to retain their ſpoils, and by means of the animo- 
ities which divided the empire, he began to exerciſe an arbi- 
trary power. ? | 

Germany was ready to fink, and the loſs of her liberty 
would have made it eaſy for the houſe of Auſtria to accom- 
pliſh their projets ; when Guſtavus Adolphus, who had 
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lately concluded a fix years truce with Poland, perceived at Sept. rg, 
once how much it behoved him to gain an eſtabliſhment in 1629. 


the empire, in order to be more reſpected in Europe, and + 


how favourable to him the preſent circumſtances were. This 
prince, born with the qualities, ſeldom united, of a great 
king and a hero, had an army worthy of him. Cardinal 
Richlieu, who looked upon him as a fit inſtrument to hum- 
ble the houſe of Auſtria, promiſed him ſubſidies, add enfla- 


med his hopes by flattering his ambition. The Prote- 


ant princes of Germany at the ſame time addrefled to him 
their complaints : The yoke they were under, began to be 
too heavy to be thrown off without a foreign aid, and in 
their invitation they promiſed to join their forces with his. 
Guſtavus therefore entered the territories of the empire, de- 
_ Elaring himſelf the protector of Germany, and the avenger of 


4 Cardinal Richlieu, by his gion. But Guſtavus would not 


penſioners in the court of Swe- come into the views of France, 
den, gave Gnſtayus Adolphus and attack the houſe-of Auſtria 
the firſt hint of taking advantage alone, which France wanted to 
of the troubles of Germany, to humble. 

enter there on pretence of reli- 
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its laws. He landed the 24th of June, 1630, in the iſle of 


Rugen, where he began the firſt hoſtilities, and five days af- 


ter he paſſed into the iſland of Uſedom. _ 

This war is one of the moſt famous in Europe, more par- 
ticularly for the number of illuſtrious generals, Guſtavus, 
Weimart, Horn, Bannier, Tortenſon, Maximilian of Ba- 
varia, Tilly, Walſtein, Piccolomini, Merci, Guebriant, 
Conde, Turenne, &c. But what made it {till more memo- 
rable, was, that almoſt all Europe took part in it; that it ſet + 
bounds, at leaſt for a time, to the power of the Auftrian 


princes ; and that the peaee which ended it, altered the in- 


tereſts of all Chriftendom, and has ſerved for foundation 
to all the ſubſequent treaties *©. | F. £995 136 
Cardinal Richlieu perhaps would have prevented a general 
war, if, inſtead of only paying ſubſidies to Sweden, he had 
declared war againſt Ferdinand, when Guſtavus was ſpread- 


ing terror in the heart of Germany; or at leaſt if he had not 


deferred it, till the battle of Norlingen had ruined the affairs 
of the Swedes . By this conduct, he would have preſcri- 
bed terms to the Spaniſh court, and the emperor been 
obliged to receive law from the conqueror : Whereas Ferdi- 
nand, from the brink of ruin, having recovered a ſort of ſu- 
periority, it was become more difficult to force him to ſue for 
peace, and renounce the vaſt projects of his houſe. 

'The war continued with vigour, and for ſeveral years the 


contending powers were too much incenſed againſt each 


other to perceive how dearly they purchaſed the glory of con- 
quering, or of ſhewing their fortitude in adverſity. It was 
in ſome meaſure againſt their wills that they ſigned at Ham- 
burgh, the 25th of December, 1641, the preliminary arti- 
cles of the peace. The conferences were to begin the 25th 
of March of the next year, but were put off to the 10th of 
July, 1643, and the peace, after five years negotiation, was 
not concluded till 1648. N 

The Catholics held their aſſemblies at Munſter, and the 
Proteſtants at Oſnabrug. Matters at firſt were treated with 


great ſlowneſs. The plenipotentiaries ſounded one another; 


and each feared that his adverſary would take advantage of 


© It may be added, that by city in Swabia, famous for no- 
the ceſſions to France of three thing but the defeat of the 
biſhoprics and Alfatia, it began Swedes in 1644, and the vic- 


| to deſtroy the balance of power tory of the Swedes and French 
in Europe. 2 5 


over the Bavarians in 1045. 
' Norlingen is an imperial 


his 
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opoſitions. Hence thoſe numberleſs difficulties objected to 
the plaineſt overtures. However, the length of the Weſt- 
phalian treaty muſt not be aſcribed to that cauſe alone. 
There was an immenſe chaos of oppoſite intereſts to be ad- 
juſted; whole provinces were to be torn from the houſe of 
Auſtria; the laws and liberties of the oppreſſed empire were 
to be reſtored; and the Proteſtants to be inriched with the 
ſpoils of the Catholic eccleſiaſtics, in order to eſtabliſh a ſort 
ol an equilibrium between them. 


of ſucceſs, the neceſſary conditions for confirming the 
public tranquility, ſeemed impracticable. Nay, the peace 
itſelf was no loger the prime object of the negotiators. 'The 


and the Germanic body. Spain, after their example, uſed 
all her endeavours to draw off the United Provinces from the 
alliance of France. Nothing was forgot of what the moſt 
refined politics could ſuggeſt, to breed ſuſpicions and fears. 
In ſhort, a general peace could not be expected. It is true, 
France and Sweden adhered faithfully to their engagements. 
Each of theſe powers perceived that the advantage of a ſepa- 
rate peace would be but tranſitory. What further contribu- 
ted to their union, was, that the princes of the Catholic 
league, ſenſible of the emperor's weakneſs, were withdraw- 
ing themſelves from him by degrees, in order to put them- 
ſelves under the ſecurer protection of his enemies. But the 
United Provinces, purſuant to their intereſt, took a contrary 
courſe; they detached themſelves from France, and ſigned a 
ſeparate peace with Spain the 3oth of January, 1648. From 
thenceforward Spain thought herſelf ſo ſure of humbling 
France, that ſhe would not conſent to the ceſſions required 
of her. 5 OY 

The conduct of the United Provinces was complained of 
on all ſides: but their gratitude to France, on which the 
French miniſters too far relied, was not able to counter- 
balance their intereſts: The Spaniards granted all their de- 
mands; they had nothing to hope from the continuation of 


of the advantage they had gained. Beſides, France was now 
become formidable to the States- general. They dreaded her 
ſucceſſes and neighbourhood, and began to perceive that 
Spain was no longer that power which had made all around 
her tremble under the reigns of Charles V, and his fon. 


his advances, and even of his readineſs to liſten to the firſt 


As long as the war left the court of Vienna the leaſt proſ- 


imperial miniſters ſought only to diſunite France, Sweden, 


the war, and, after all, an unlucky-turn might deprive them 


The 
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The peace of the empire with France and Sweden was 


ſigned the 28th of October, 1648, and in conſequence of the 


convention of Nuremberg, the 3oth of July, 1650, Octa- 
vius Piccolomini, and Charles Guſtavus, prince Palatine, ge- 
nerals of the imperial armies, were charged with ſeeing al! 
the articles punctually executed. : | 

It was to be feared that the war, which was going to con- 


tinue with greater warmth than ever, between France and 


Spain, would deſtroy the fruits of a five years negotiation, 
and kindle a ſecond flame over all Europe. To prevent this 
misfortune, the French plenipotentiaries required that the 
emperor and empire ſhould not interfere in the war with the 
king of Spain, though that prince, by virtue of the circle of 
Burgundy, was a member of the Germanic body, nor take 
up arms to adjuſt the diſputes concerning Lorrain. France 
omitted nothing to ſecure the execution of theſe important 
articles: ſhe procured by treaties of league and alliance (which 
were often renewed after the peace of the Pyrennees) the 
guaranty of the moſt powerful princes of the empire. 

The inteſtine diviſions which began in 1648 to diſturb the 


minority of Lewis XIV, did not hinder the French from 


keeping the aſcendant they had gained over the Spaniards af- 
ter the battle of Rocroy. If the court of Madrid faw their 
hopes vaniſh, which had made them ſo haughty at Munſter, 


France was no leſs weary of her triumphs 5. A ſuſpenſion 


of arms was agreed upon, and ſigned at Paris the 7th of May, 
r659. Cardinal Mazarine's haſte to put an end to hoſtilities 
on bare preliminaries, did not eſcape cenſure. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, the ſucceſſes of France had not yet bcen 
ſo great, and it was thought the concluſion of the peace 
would render them fruitleſs. Some, ignorant doubtleſs of 


the danger in driving an enemy to deſpair, were for cruſhing 


the Spaniards ; others, more wiſe, wiſhed only that the peace 
had been treated ſword in hand, to render the negotiations 
more eaſy and ſhort. But the ſituation of affairs, and diſpoſi- 
tion of the parties, did not require the ſame conduct as was 
uſed during the congreſs of Waſtphalia. Cardinal Maza- 
rine and Don Lewis de Haro came to the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms, and, after twenty-four conferences, the peace 


s One inducement to Spain treaty with the French againſt 
to make peace with France, the Spaniards, having had an 
was, that Cromwell, after ha- eye for ſome time on ſome con- 
ving been courted by both queſt in America, 
crowns, thought fit to make a 


was 


- 
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was concluded the 7th' of November, 1659, in the iſle of 

Pheaſants in the river Bidaſſoa. | | 

Mazarine has leſt in his letters a curious and circumſtan- 
tial account of this negociation. Don Lewis de Haro had 
but little knowledge of the affairs of Europe, naturally weak, 
timorous, and irreſolute; he had no fixed and certain princi- 
ple to guide him in his proceedings. Mazarine, on the con- 
trary, had all the qualifications that can be deſired in a nego- 
tiation. With a thorough inſight into the affairs of Europe, 
he was perfectly acquainted with every thing relating to the 
reſpective intereſts of his maſter and the king of Spain. Theſe - 
talents were needleſs in the Pyrennean conferences : He had 
ſcarce other difficulties to ſurmount but Don Lewis's irreſolu- 
tion and vanity, both which he eaſily managed. Indeed, he 
could not prevail to have Portugal included in the treaty, nor 
Conde to be left out; but for theſe compliances, ample 
amends were made by other conceſſions, 


FRANCE. 


© The emperor and empire reſign to the king of France to T. M. 70. 
© be incorporated in his crown for ever, all their rights upon 
© the cities and biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and 
© their dependencies, particularly Moyenvic, ſaving the right 
© of metropolitan, which belongs to the archbiſhop of 
 Treves.” | 
The emperor for himſelf and the houſe of Auftria and T. M. 73. 
© the empire, reſign to France the city of Briſac, and the &&. 
« villages of Hoolſtat, Niederrimſing, Harten, and Acharren, 
© which depend thereon, to be held in full ſovereignty, in 
© the ſame manner as the Upper and Lower Alſatia, Suntgau, 
and the provincial prefecture of the ten imperial cities 
© namely, Haguenau, Calmer, Scletftadt, Weiſemberg, 
© Landau, Oberenheim, Roſheim, Munſter in the vale of 
St. Gregory, Keyſerberg, and Turingham, with their de- 
< pencies. All and every of theſe ſhall be incorporated 
© for ever in the crown of France, But the moſt Chriſtian | 
© king ſhall be obliged in all thoſe places to maintain the, 
Catholic religion, and to baniſh thence all innovation 
© brought in during the war. The emperor, empire, and 
archduke of Inſpruck, Ferdinand Charles, to diſcharge the 
* ſubjects. of thoſe places from all engagements and oaths of 
fidelity; and derogate and make void all decrees, conſtitu- 
tions, and particularly the article of the imperial capitulation, 
Vor, XII. 3 2 
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T. M. 81. 
82. 


T. M. 76. 
77. 


. M. 72. 


T. Pyr. 30; 


41. 


36, 41. 


en 

© by which the alienation of the rights and poſſeſſions of the 
© empire is prohibited . In the next diet theſe allenations 
© ſhall be raiſed anew, and if any propoſal be wade hereaf- 
< ter in a diet, for the recovery of lands or rights of the em- 
© pire, the preſent alienations ſhall not be included therein. 

All the fortifications of Benfeld, Rhinau, Saverne, Ho- 
© henbar, and Neuburg on the Rhine, ſhall be demoliſhed, 
© and no garriſon kept there. Saverne fhall keep an exact 
« neutralicy, and give the king's troops a free paſlage as of- 
ten as required.” N 

It may be obſerved that, by the expreſſions uſed in this ar- 
ticle, the empire meant only to ſooth the magiſtrates and in- 
habitants of Saverne, in the ceſſion of their city to France. 

The kings of France ſhall have a perpetual right to gar- 
riſen Philipſburg, and ſhall have free paſſage for his troops 
« thither through the empire. But the ſaid king fhall only 
© have the protection of the place; the property, profits, &c. 
© remaining to the biſhop” and chapter of Spire. 

The emperor and empire reſign to France all the rights 
of ſovereignty that do or may belong to them over Pignerol. 

France ſhall remain poſſeſſed of all Artois, except only 
© the towns, bailiwics, and chaſtellanies of Ayre and St. 


Omer, with their dependencies : In Flanders, of Graveling, 


the forts Philip Sluice, Hannain-Bourburg, and St, Vi- 


a As the emperors had en- 


deavoured to incroach upon the 


ri-hts and privileges of the elec- 
„ 

tors, it was reſolved, upon the 

death of Maximilian, that be- 


fore his Grandſon Charles V. 


was admitted to the imperial 


dignity, certain articles of Go- 


vernment, ſtiled « The Impe- 


rial capitulation,” , ſhould be 
drawn up and fworn to. This 


method has ever fince been con- 


ftantly followed. 


emperor is choſen, the electors 


When the 
lead him to the church, and 


place him upon the great altar, 
where the axchbithop of Mentz | 


.gives him the capitulation to 


lien, with a promiſe to confirm 


immediately after his corona- 


tion, all the liberties and privi- 


leges which the eleQtors, and 


of the -golden-bull ; 


Right, and Coronation-Oaths.“ 


other princes and ſtates of the 
empire, before enjoy. Some of 
the principal articles of theſe ca- 
pitulations are, the obſervance 
of the 
agreement at Auſburg in 1755 3 
of the treaties of Munſter and 
Oſnabrug ; and of ſeveral other 
articles, making in all 47, which 
run upon changing nothing in 
matters of religion; and hinder 
him from aboliſhing laws, decla- 
ring war, impoſing taxes, ma- 
king peace or alliances, build- | 
ing fortreſſes, or doing any thing 

that relates to the good of the 
empire, without the conſent of 
the ſtates of the empire, and ad- 
vice of the electors and other 
princes thereof. Theſe capitula- 
tione are like our * Petition of 


6 nans 


r er 


« nant in the county of Hainault, of Landrecy, Queſnoy: 
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In the dutchy of Lunenburg, of Thionville, Montmedy, 37, 38. 


« Danvilliers, Ivoy, Chavancy, Chaſteau, and Marville, 


« with all their appurtenances. 


La Baſſee and Berg St, Vinox, and the royal fort of T. Pyr. 39. 
Berg, which his moſt Chriſtian majeſty has declared he“ 4 53. 


will never conſent to part with, ſhall be exchanged for 
Marienberg and Philipville, and their dependencies : Aven- 
© nes, with its appurtenances, ſhall be given to France, and 
the prince of Chimay ſhall be indemnified for his preten- 
« fions by his Catholic majeſty, who alſo engages to 
build no new fortreſs that may cut off or diſturb the com 

© munication of theſe places with France. 


The king of France ſhall remain poſſeſſed of all the coun- T, pyr. 42. 


© tries on this fide the Pyrennees, and the king of Spain of 
© thoie on the other fide of the mountains, which ſhall divide 
© the two kingdoms, | 

© Spain renounces all right and pretenſions to whatever was 
© yielded to France by the treaty of Munſter, and te the 
county of Terreſe'. 


This county was not reſigned to France till the 16th of 


December 1660, by a treaty concluded at Paris between 
Lewis XIV. and Ferdinand Charles, archduke of Inſpruck, 
and confirmed the 4th of June, 1663, by Sigiſmund Francis, 
archduke of Inſpruck. | 


61. 


© 'The king of France proteſts againſt all preſcription and T. Ver, 23. 


© lapſe of time, with regard to the kingdom of Navarre, and 


© reſerves to himſelf a power to proſecute his right to the ſaid T. Pyr. 8g. 


kingdom by an amicable way, and not by arms, and alſo 
* all his other rights, which he conceives to belong to him or 
© his predeceflors. 

All authors, who have writ of the law of nations, agree, 
that preſcription, authorizes rights the-moſt doubtful in their 
origin; and what proves the wiſdom of this maxim, is, that 
it concerns every nation to adopt it. The difficulty is, to 
know how preſcription is acquired: It ſeems to be ſolely eſta- 
bliſhed by the filence of the party aggrieved, when he is 
treated with the prince who poſſeſſes his property, or when 
his adverſary ſells, reſigns, or aleniates it in any other man- 
ner. Silence in theſe caſes is equivalent to conſent. Had 
authors, who have treated of the rights and pretenſions of 
the powers of Europe, ſet out upon this maxim, they would 
not have endeavoured to realize the chimeras which the 
ſtates themſelves, in favour of whom they write, durſt not 
avow. To what purpoſe to talk now of the pretenſions of 
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the empire on the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ? of the rights of Eng- 


land on the crown of France? or thoſe of France on the pro- 
vinced enjoyed by Charles the Great? Without inflaming the 


ambition and jealouſy of princes, there will be ſubjects of 


T. Pyr. 3» 


quarrels enough, and the public tranquility too often diftur- 
bed. From this maxim of preſcription, it muſt be concluded 
that each prince rightfully poſſeſſes what has not of any act of 
proteſtation being claimed ſince the treaties of Weſtphalia, 

© If any ſtate or prince whatſoever attacks the king of 
France, or the king of Spain, in what either now poſſeſſes 
< or ſhall poſſeſs by virtue of this treaty, the other ſhall not 
0 * way aſſiſt the ſaid ſtate or prince, though otherwiſe his 
« ally.? | 

This is a wiſe and regular article, if the courts of Paris and 


Madrid meant only to tie up their hands for the future, that 


. Pyr. 3» 


is to ſay, debar themſelves of the liberty of making any en- 


engagements reſpectively hurtful to them. But if, as ſome pre- 
tend, cardinal Mazarine and Don Lewis de Haro intended 
that this clauſe ſhould have a retroſpect to the treaties prece- 
ding the Pyrennean, nothing would be more irregular or con- 


trary to the principles of ſincerity. For France and Spain 


would put themſelves under a neceſſity of breaking their pre- 
ſent convention, or their former engagements with other 
powers. There are politicians who applaud this manner of 
treating, as leaving a ſtate free to take, on occaſion, the part 
moſt favourable to its intereſts. But, is it true that ſo per- 
nicious an advantage may be drawn from thence ? A prince 
who has entered into contrary engagements, is bound to ful- 
fil the prior, becauſe the others are null and ought not to 
have been made. If the later conventions annul the more 


ancient, in vain do nations negotiate together. The faith of 
_ treaties vaniſhes, all is uncertain, and the law of nations are 


words without any meaning. The ſame inconveniencies are 
alſo incurred, and all the bands of ſociety are broke, if a 
prince may renounce his engagements without the conſent of 
the party with whom he has made them. | 

If any breach ſhould happen between the allies of the 
two kings of France and Spain, neither ſhall engage in the 


_ © quarrel till endeavours have been uſed for an accommoda- 


tion, which not ſucceeding, each king ſhall be free to ſup- 
port his ally, without any breach of this treaty.” 5 

It is lawful without doubt to act in a hoſtile manner againſt 
ſtates who aſſiſt our enemies. This principle has in all times 
been carried into practice, and yet there has prevailed in Eu- 
rope, ſince the beginning of this century, a new way of 


think- 
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thinkning on this ſubject. It is pretended, in ſome writings, 


that it is unlawful to attack a power, who, to perform his 
engagements, ſends aid to our enemies. It has been obſerved 
with aſtoniſhment, that ſtates, waging war againſt one ano- 
ther with warmth, have believed, or feigned to believe, that 
they were ſtill friends, becauſe they were only auxiliaries, 
= no formal declaration had preceded their hoſtility. \ 
It would be eaſy to diſcover the cauſe of ſuch a change in 
the principles of the law of nations ; but it ſhall only at pre- 
ſent be examined, whether it is advantageous to ſocieties to 
agree that the aſſiſtance, they give their allies, ſhall not alter 
the friendſhip and good correſpondence which ought to reign 
among teen. * 7 
The plenipotentiaries who firſt deviſed this clauſe, had 
doubtleſs no other end than to ſtrengthen the peace, and pre- 
yent the war between two ſtates from ſpreading its ravages 
and becoming general; that it may be afhrmed, that they 
were miſtaken in their views. In the firſt place, peace is not 
thereby more firmly eſtabliſhed ; for it is not declarations but 
hoſtilities that create a ſtate of war between two nations, In 
the next place, ſo far are the calamities of war from being 
the leſs extended by it, that, on the contrary, they are rather 
increaſed, A prince who would not venture to concern him- 
ſelf in the quarrels of his neighbours, will take part in the 
war, when he can do it without making an enemy. The aid 
he ſhall give will increaſe the flame, which otherwiſe might 
poſſibly be more eaſily extinguiſhed. t 
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Twill be to ng purpoſe to agree by treaties, that the allies 


of the two contending powers ſhall not be deemed enemies ; 
a prince will always behold with an evil eye, a nation that 
contributes to his damage, and will ſeize the firſt opportunity 
to be revenged. It is next to impoſſible for the paſſions, 
when put in a fermentation, not to proceed at laſt to an open 
rupture, | 


The emperor and empire reſigns to Sweden, as perpetual 


and immediate fiefs of the empire, the Higher Pomerania, 


Tx Of. 10. 


L e called Vor- Pomeren) with the iſland of Rugen, 


and in the Farther Pomerania the towns of Stetin, Garts, Dam, 
5 Golnau, and the iſle of Vollin, with the ſovereignty of the 
tiver Oder, and the arm of the ſea called Friſchatt ; alſo 

© the three mouths of the Peine, ehe Swine, and the Diewe- 


X 3 © nou, 


* 
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© nou, with the lands on both ſides, from the bounds of the 


« royal territory to the Baltic ſea. 
The elector of Brandenburg ſhall poſſeſs the farther Po- 


© merania and biſhopric of Camin.” 


T. Of. 10. 


There were ſome diſputes afterwards between the courts of 
Sweden and Berlin concerning the limits. But all difficulties 
were removed by the treaty of Stetin, in-May 1663. B 
virtue of that treaty the king of Sweden ſhared with the 
elector the revenue of the tolls payable in all the ports and 
harbours in Farther Pomerania. It would be needleſs to ſay 


any thing more of the treaty of Stetin, the diſpoſitions of it 


were.altered by that of St. Germain-en-Laye and'Stockholm, 
as will be ſeen hereafter in the peace of Nimeguen. 

The titles and arms of Pomerania ſhall be common to the 
© kings of Sweden and electors of Brandenburg. In caſe of 
failure of heirs male in the houſe of Brandenburg, the Far- 
ther Pomerania and biſhopric of Comin mall devolve to 
© the king of Sweden. | 

With the conſent of the empire, the emperor gives to 
Sweden the town and port of Wiſwar, with the fort of 
« Walfich, the bailiwics of Poel, (except ſome villages be- 
« longing to the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt in Lubec) of 
« Newencloſter, and of Wilſhuſen; the archbiſhopric of Bre- 
men, and biſhopric of Verden, ſaving to the city of Bre- 
men its immunities, which ſhall be left in its preſent ſtate 
© in eccleſiaſtical and political matters *, 

Queen Chriſtina and her ſucceſſors, kings of Sweden, in 
conſideration of theſe fiefs, ſhall be deemed princes of the 

* empire, and have their place and vote in the diets as dukes 
© of Bremen, Verden, and Pomerania, princes of Rugen. 
and lords of Wiſmar, They ſhall hold theſe fiefs of the 


empire, and receive the inveſtitures, taking the uſual 
* oath, 


b Great alterations have by the 16th article of the treaty 


happened ſince this treaty in the of Oſnabrug. By the 3d and 


ceſſions made to the Swedes, 


For by the treaty of Stockholm 


in 1720, the queen of Sweden 
reſigned in perpituity to the 


houſe of Brandenburg, the city 


of Stetin, the diſtrict between 


the Oder and the Pohne, with 
the iſles of Wollin and Uſedon, 
Which had been giyen to Sweden 


roth articles of the ſaid ron of 
Stockholm, Sweden alſo yields 
up the towns of Dam and Hol- 
nau. By an explanation of ano- 


ther treaty concluded at Stock- 


bolm the zoth of November, 
1-19, Sweden reſigns to the 

electorate of Hanover the du- 

chies of Bremen and Verden. 


The 


$ 
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The crown of Sweden ſhall enjoy the privilege of not 
$ appealing, provided there be eſtabliſhed in theie fiefs, in 
« ſome commodious place in Germany, a tribunal where 
« juſtice may be adminiſtered according to the laws and con- 
«© flitutions of the empire.” TO | | 

The electors only bave in their dominions tribunals of ju- 


ſtice to judge without appeal. The ſubjects of the other 


princes appeal from the ſentence of their Judges to the impe- 
rial chamber at Wetzler, or the Aulic Council of the em- 


pire . The electors of Treves in their territories permit 


e For the better and more 
impartial adminiſtration of ju- 
flice, which had been preatly 
interrupted, the emperor Maxi- 
milian, at the ſollicitation of the 
ſtates, erected a court under the 
title of The Imperial Cham- 
ber,“ at Worms in 1495. This 
court was removed to Spire, 
1733, and, after the French 
had barbarouſly ruined the Pa- 
latinate, to Wetzler in 1696, 
where it ftill remains. The 
members of this great court of 
2 were a judge of the cham- 
ber, 4 preſidents, and 50 aſſeſ- 
ſors; but in 1719 this number 
was leſſened by one half, and 
theſe to be part Proteſtants and 
part Papiſts. 

The emperors had been 
averſe to ſuch a tribunal, becauſe 
they ſtill hoped to bring, as in 
old time, cauſes in the laſt 
reſort before a tribunal of their 
own appointing, whereas the 
emperor names only the judge 
and preſidents of the imperial 
chamber. What former empe- 
rors had in vain endeavoured by 
authority, Maximilian obtained 
by policy. He foreſaw, the 
large expence of the imperial 
chamber, which fel] entirely on 
the fates, would make them 


unattentive to their new tribu- 


— 


ap- 


nal, which accordingly hap- 
pened. They knew the impor- 
tance of it ſtruggled to obtain 
it, but neglected its ſupport, by 
which means it was often ſhut 
up. 
The politic emperor took ad- 
vantage of this, and revived his 


Aulic Council; and, to ſhew 
his moderation, deſired the ſtates 


to add to the number of aſſeſ- 
ſors eight, though the ſalaries 


of all are paid by the emperor. 


By this means he drew all the 
cauſes to his own tribunal, by 
keeping it ever open. The 
princes and ſtates ſaw their er- 
ror, but could not correct it. 
For, after all their diſputes, 
theſe two ſupreme courts ſubſiſt, 
and almoſt with equal authority, 
for which firſt poſſeſſes a cauſe, 
thereby retains it ; and both re- 
ceive appeals from inferior ju- 


riſdictions, and decide dubious 


titles. The ſentences of both, 
in caſe of injuſtice, may be com- 
plained of to the general diet. 
The Aulic Council conſiſts of a 
preſident, and ſeventeen aſſeſ- 
ſors, of whom fix are Prote- 
ſtants. The vice chancellor of 


the empire has alſo a right to 2 


ſeat, and all the decrees paſs 
through his hands, and -are di- 
rected by him to thoſe who are 

X 4 1 
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appeals to the imperial chamber; it is not clear, however; 
whether by the golden bull, a ſubject of that archbiſhop can 
be compelled to appear before a foreign judge, the privi- 
lege of not appearing being granted not ſolely to the electots 
but alſo to their ſubjects, 

© All the ſtates of the empire ſhall contribute towards pay- 
ing to Sweden, in three payments, the ſum of five millions 
© of rix-dollars. 


Tur CATHOLICS, Tux PROTESTANTS, 
| THE REFORMED. | 


© Fox the redreſs of the religious grievances which have 
partly occaſioned the war, it is agreed, that the tranſaction 
af Paſlau in 1552, and the peace of religion which en- 
* ſued in 1555, ſhall be inviolably obſerved as it was con- 
* firmed to Auſburg in 1556, and ſhall ſerve. for foundation 
* to the 5th article of the treaty of Oſnabrug. There ſhall 
© be an exact equality between the eleCtors, princes, and 
« ſtates of both religions according to the conſtitutions of the 
empire, all violence and force between the two parties 
being for ever prohibited *. 8 

The cities of Auſburg, Dunckelſpiel, Biberach, and 
© Ravenſburg, ſhall retain the exerciſe of religion as on the 
* 1ſt of January 1624. The magiſtrates and public offices 
© ſhall be held by an equal number of Catholics and Pro- 
* teſtants. If the number be unequal, each religion ſhall 
have alternately an additional magiſtrate of the ſame con- 


to execute them. There is one 


circumſtance wherein theſe tribu- 
nals differ, the imperial chamber 
ſubſiſts during a vacancy of the 
throne, when juſtice is admini- 
ſtered in the name of the vicars 
of the empire; but the aulic 
council is diflolved by the death 
of the emperor ; and a new one 
cannot be choſen till an emperor 
is elected. 8 

The Papiſts, and eſpecially 
the Proteſtants, both complain 
of the too great authority of this 
tribunal; but hitherto they have 
not been able to reſtrain its power 


and reſtore to the imperial cham- 


ber its original and legal juriſ- 

dition, £7.09 
There are aulic-councils or 

tribunals of Juſtice in the ſtates 


of the ſovereign princes, either 


with or without appeals to the 
imperial chamber or aulic-coun- 
cil of the empire. 

d This article has been ſo of- 
ten violated, that it may be ſaid 
to exiſt only in idea. The intole- 
rant ſpirit of the Romiſh clergy 
breaks through all obſtacles, and 
the 4th ſeparate article of the 
treaty of Ryſwic has given 4 
mortal blow to liberty of con- 


ſcience, 
feſſon 
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t feffion. As to offices held by a ſingle perſon, they ſhall 
5 be filled by turns by Catholics and Proteſtants. The city 
of Auſburg having a counſel of ſeven ſenators, two of 
t which have the title of preſident, and the other five of 
« counſellors, the Catholics ſhall always have one preſident 
« and three counſellors of their religion; but if the Catholics 
« abuſe the plurality of the ſuffrages to the prejudice of the 
« Proteſtants, it ſhall be lawful for thoſe laſt to have recourſe 
« to the alternative of a fifth counſellor, 
The inhabitants of Oppenheim who profeſs the Auſbur 

« confeffion, ſhall he put in poſſeſſion of their churches ox, 
« eccleſiaſtical eſtates as they were in the year 1624 and all 
© other proteſtants ſhall have the free exerciſe of their re- 
© Jigion. 
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The nobility who hold immediately of the empire ſhall T. Of. 5. 


© enjoy the ſame rights in matters of religion with the elec- 
© tors, princes, and ſtates of the Germanic body. 

The counts, barons, nobles, towns, monaſteries, 
« commendams, communities, who are ſubjects of the ſtates 
© holding immediately of the empire, eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, 
Catholic or Proteſtant, ſhall retain the free exerciſe of the 
religion they profeſſed the 1ſt of January 1624. Thoſe 
* who are not of the religion of their ſovereign, and who at 
that time did not enjoy the public or private exerciſe of 
their religion, ſhall be free to attend their devotions in 
there own houſes, and even to be preſent at the public 
« ſervice, performed in their neighbourhood. They ſhall 
* enjoy, moreover, all the civil privileges granted to thoſe of 
the eſtabliſhed religion. 


© In caſe that thoſe who had not on the 1ſ of January Jþi, 


1624, the public or private exerciſe of their religion, or who 


© ſhall change their religion, have a mind, or are ordered to- 


* remove, they ſhall be at liberty to ſell or keep their effects, 
* to have them adminiſtered, and to viſit them freely with- 
* out a paſſport. The firſt ſhall have five years allowed to 
remove, the other, three, reckoning from the day of notice 
* from their territorial lord. as | 

© The eccleſiaſtical benefices enjoyed by Catholics in 
1624, ſhall remain in their hands for ever, and thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed in the ſame year by Proteſtants, ſhall remain with 
+ them in like manner. If any eccleſiaſtic ſhall for the 
f future change his religion, he ſhall forfeit his benefice, 
$ but without reſtoring the revenues he ſhall haye copſum- 


ted, 
In 


$39 
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Ibid, 
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c In the places of the Auſburg profeſſion, where the em, 
peror enjoys the right of Firſt Prayers, he ſhall always 
name a. Proteſtant . In the ſame places, the pope 
ſhall have no right of annats, pall, confirmation, &c, 
and whoever ſhall demand ſuch rights in his name, ſhall 
not be ſupported by the ſecular arm. Such as are choſen 
or ſtand for archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, or prelacies of 
the confeſfion of Auſburg, ſhall receive inveſture of the 
emperor, after having within the year paid homage and 


taken the uſual oaths of fidelity, In the places where both 


religions are admitted, the pope ſhall preſerve his right 
with regard to Catholic benefices. The emperor ſhall 
pot exerciſe his right of Firſt Prayers in favour of a Catho- 
ic but on the benefices of thoſe who are of the Romiſh re- 


enn wr Lk 1 
4 The electors, princes, &c. of the confeſſion of Auſburg, 
ſhall poſſeſs all the eccleſiaſtical benefices they enjoyed, in 


1624, and the Catholics, of what condition ſoever, ſhall 
be reftored to what they held in the ſame year in the ſtates 
of the Lutheran princess. 1 | 
If any elector, prince, lord of territory, &c. change 
his religion, or acquires, by inheritance or otherwiſe, any 
{tate profeſſing a religion different from his, he ſhall be al- 


| lowed to have in his court and about his perſon, miniſters 


of his religion; but ſo, as to be no expence to his ſubjects 
or prejudiee to their religion. If any community embrace 
the doctrine of their prince or lord, and deſire leave tu 
have at their coſt the ſame exerciſe of religion. The 
prince or lord ſnall grant them that favour, which it ſhall 
not be in the power of his ſucceſſors to reverſe. 

In the ordinary aflemblies, as well as in the general 
diets, the number of the deputies of both religions ſhall be 
equal. When an affair requires extraordinary commiſſa- 
ries, they ſhall be taken among the Proteſtants, if the 
point in queſtion concerns the Lutherans. If the diſpute 
relates to the Catholics, the commiſſaries ſhall be fo : If it 
ariſes between Catholics and Proteſtants, there ſhall be an 


equal number of commiſlaries of both religions. 


< The tribunal of the Imperial chamber ſhall be compoſed 
of a Catholic judge, four preſidents named by the emperor, 
of whom two ſhall be of the Auſburg profeſſion ; of twen- 


© the right of Prima Preces. pire; and it anſwers to the pri- 


or firſt prayers, is the right of vilege of our archbiſhop of Can- 


filling, for once only, a vacant terbury called an Option. 
feat in every chapter of the em- 


+. *.4 ty-lix 
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-fix Catholic aſſeſſors and twenty-four Proteſtants, Th- 


f ;udges of the Aulic Council ſhall conſiſt of an equal num 
If all the Catholics ſhall be of one 
« opinion and all the Proteſtants of another, the affair to be 


© her of both religions. 


decided ſhall be referred to the. general diet of the em- 


© 'pire. | 


The dukes of Brieg, Lignitz, Munſter, Berg, and d- Oels, 


and the city of Breſlau, ſhall be maintained in the pri- 


ow. they enjoyed before the troubles ef Bohemia, and 
The Lutheran 
© counts, barons, nobles, &c. in the dutchy of Sileſia, who 


in the free exerciſe of their religion. 


+ depend on the royal chamber, ſhall be allowed to aſſiſt at 
the public ſervice of their religion in their neighbourhood, 
© and to build three churches at their own coſt near the cities 
© of Sweidnitz, Jant,. and Glogau. 
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The ſame liberty that is — to Catholics and Lu- T. of, 
« therans, ſhall alſo be allowed to thoſe who call themſelves “ 


the Reformed, Except theſe three religions, no other thall 
© be received or tolerated in the empire. 

This article ſeems to regard any ſubjects, ſince, on ac- 
count of the fiefs he enjoys in the empire, it was not objected 
againſt the duke of Holſtein preſumptive heir of the crown 
of Ruſba, when he embraced the Greek religion: 


ELECTORS, PRINCES, AND STATES 
or THE EMPIRE (. 


5 Far provencng any diſputes that may ariſe for the future 7. M, 


* in the 2 


of After the extinction of 
the family of Charles the Great, 
who conquered Germany and 


Lombardy, the Empire became 


elective, and great diviſions and 
diſtentions aroſe, which at laſt 
were ſettled in the reign of 
Charles IV. by the Golden- 
Bull, or Magna Charta of Ger- 
many. 

This edit or law was made 
in the year 1356, in a diet of 
the lates at Nuremburgh. It 
is called Golden, becauſe it 


has a gold ſeal in the "LE of a 
pope's bull, It contains thir 

chapters, - concerning the form 
and ceremonies of the election 
of the emperors; the number, 
rights, and functions of the 
electors, and all that belongs to 
the government of the empire 
in general. The electors were 


thus ſettled: The archbiſhop of 
Mentz, as great chancellor of 


Germany; the archbiſhop of 
Cologn, as great chancellor in 
a ; the archbiſhop of Treves, 


«TY * 


tate, the electors, princes, and ſtates of 64. 
| the 
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_ ſeven electors. | 
ſince been added, the duke of 


APPENDIX 


the Roman empire ought to be ſo confirmed. by virtue of 
this treaty in their ancient rights, prerogatives, privileges 
in the free encreaſe of territorial right, in matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical and political in their dominions, in their rights of 
the regale, that no perſons may have it in his power or 
choice to give them moleſtation on any pretence whatſo- 
ever. They ſhall enjoy the right of ſuffrage in all deli- 
berations concerning the affairs of the empire; particularly 
© when laws are to be made or imterpoſed ; war to be de- 


«. clared ; contributions to be impoſed ; levies of troops to 
be made, and their quarters regulated; new fortreſſes to 


As * chancellor in Gaul and 
Arles; the king of Bohemia, as 
cup-bearer ; the count Palatine, 


as high-ſteward : the duke of 


Saxony, as grand marſhal ; and 
the margrave of Brandenburg, 
as grand chamberlain, were the 
To theſe have 


Bavaria, and duke of Brunſ- 
wick, as arch-treaſurer. 
The general diet of the em- 
pire conſiſts of the electors, 
ee ſtates, prelates, counts, 
arons, and free cities. The 
elector of Mentz, as high chan- 


cellor, is the director or ſpeaker. 


The members of the diet are 


divided into three Colleges: 


I. The electoral college. II. 
the college of princes, in which 
fit not only the ſpiritual and 
temporal princes of Germany, 
ut the prelates who are not 
conſidered as princes, and the 
counts of the empire. The 
temporal and ſpiritual princes 
have each fingly a vote ; but the 
prelaies and counts vote by 
benches, each bench having one 
vote. III. The college of the 


free or imperial cities. Theſe 


c;ties, in the times of confuſion, 
c onfederated for the benefit of 
trade, and for mutual defence 
againſt the princes, and at 


tength became ſo powerful as 8 : 


make the third eſtate or college 
of the empire. Bremen is ſad 
to begin the aſſociation in the 
year 1164. There are now about 
ſixty imperial cities, or hans- 


- towns in Germany. 


The empire was divided by 


Maximilian, about the year 


1500, firſt into ſix, and, twelve 
years after, into ten circles ; 
namely, Franconia, Bavaria, 
Suabia, the Upper Rhine, Welt. 


phalia, Lower Saxony, Auſtria, 


Burgundy, the Lower-Rhine, 
and Upper-Saxony. In each 
of thefe circles there is a direc: 
tor for the management of civil 


and a chief for regulating mili- 
- tary affairs, The directors are 


fixed, but the chiefs or generals 
are choſen by the quads _ 
circle appointing the general to 
ee er forces it is obliged 
to find in defence of the empire 
To the directors the imperial 


chamber commit the execution 


of their . The _ 
having many things to manage, 
hold Lequent diets, in which 
they take meaſures for their 
ſafety, and upon occaſion, they 
negotiate with the diets of other 
circles ; and when this is done 
with a view toſome certain point, 
they are ſtiled Conſedeaate Cir- 
cles. 


© be 
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t be raiſed in the name of the public in the territories of the 
« ſtates, or garriſons to be placed in the old, and alſo when 
any tteaties or alliances are to be concluded; none of 
« theſe and other things of the like kind ſhall be undertaken 
© or permitted without the ſuffrages of all the ſtates of the 
empire aſſembled in the diet. They ſhall have perpetual 
« right of making alliances among themſelves arid with 
foreigners, provided ſuch alliances are not directed againſt 


the emperor and empire, againſt the public peace, or the 


« preſent treaty in particular. 
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The free cities, both in the general and particular diets, T. M. 


„ ſhall have deciſive votes, and enjoy all their ancient rights, 
«© cuſtoms arid privileges. | 

The Ban of the empire is one of the moſt important points 
of the Germanic law. The Golden Bull ſays nothing of its 
form; It is ſurprizing that the plenipotentiaries of Weſt- 


67. 


phalia ſhould be ſatisfied with referring the manner and or- T. 0s, 


der to be obſerved in putting it in execution to the next diet, 
which was to meet within ſix months after the concluſion of 
the treaty. In this diet it was ſettled, that the emperor 
ſhould not put any prince or ſtate under the ban without the 
conſent of the electors. The colleges of the princes and im- 


perial cities juſtly complained, and notwithſtanding the 


numberleſs papers publiſhed on that occaſion, they could not 
obtain the ſatisfaction they required, till the acceſſion of 


8. 


Charles VI. to the imperial throne. The electors inſerted At. 20. 


in his capitulation, that he ſhould not pronounce the-ban 
without the knowledge and conſent of the electors, princes, 
and ſtates of the empire ®. This emperor expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus, concerning the forms to which he ſubmitted him- 
ſelf on theſe occaſions : * When the proceſs is about to 
© end, the acts of it ſhall be laid before the general diet, to be 
© taken into conſideration, and examined by deputies of the 
© three colleges of the empire, half Catholics and half Pro- 
* teſtants, who ſhall be expreſsly ſworn for that purpoſe. 


Their opinion ſhall be reported to the electors, princes, 


© and ſtates aſſembled, who ſhall pronounce thereon the 
* final concluſion. The ſentence, after confirmation þy us 
* or our commiſſaries, ſhall be publiſhed in eur name, and 
the execution ſhall no otherwiſe be accompliſhed than by 
© the tenor of the regulations of execution, and by the ſame 


e Though this was inſerted own authority, : put under the 
in the capitulation of the em- ban of the empire the electors 
peror Joſeph, ' yet he, by his of Cologn and Bavaria. 
| circle 


12. 
T. Oſ. 4. 


N Nn 
c circle to which the proſcribed perſon belonged, or where he 
© inhabited. We will detain nothing of what ſhall be for- 
« feited, either for ourſelves or our houſe, but the whole 
5 ſhall be incorporated in the empire; and, before all things, 
© the injured party ſhall receive ſatisfaction. 
This clauſe was inſerted in the capitulation of the emperor 
Charles VII, and ought to be conſidered as part of the trea- 
ties of Munſter and Oſnabrug; the plenipotentiaries having 
beforehand guarantied what ſhould be decided in the affair by 
the princes of the empire. 3 


HoOusE or AUSTRIA. 


3 France ſhall pay, in three equal payments, the ſum of 
© three. millions of livres Tournois to Ferdinand-Charles, 
archduke of Inſpruck, after Spain ſhall have conſented to 


© the alienation of Alſatia and the other ſeſſions by the treaty 


© of Munſter. 


. This prince being dead, the three millions were paid to 


his brother Sigiſmund-Francis in 1663, 1664, and 1665. 


HOUSES or BAVARIA, PALATINE, ax» 
BRANDENBURG. 


T. M. 11, © The houſe of Bavaria ſhall remain poſſeſſed of the electo- 


c ral dignity, the Upper Palatinate, and the county of Cham, 
formerly belonging to the electors Palatine, In virtue of 
© this ceſſion, the elector of Bavaria ſhall renounce all the 


debt of thirteen millions, and all his pretenſions to the Up- 


C per Auſtria. 5 tens | 
| The duke of Bavaria, though he was omitted at the time 
when the numher of electors was ſettied by the golden bull, 


had formerly enjoyed the electoral dignity alternately with 


the counts Palatine. The elector Maximilian-Emmanuel, in 
his manifeſto againſt the emperor Leopold, in the beginning 
of the year 1701, expreſſes himſelf thus: 

* The electoral dignity is very ancient in my houſe, by the 
© concordat of Pavia, between the emperor Lewis of Bava- 
* ria (from whom I am deſcended) and Adolphus, fon of Ro- 
6 dolphus of Bavaria, brother to the emperor Lewis, and 
author of the Rodolphin branch. The dignity which be- 


© longed to the houſe of Bavaria, was to be enjoyed alter- 


© nately by the chiefs of the two branches of l 
| 5 « houſe 


—_— 


rb K 1 1 


t houſe was then compoſed. Some time after the Pavian concor- 
: dat, the emperor Charles IV, declared enemy of the prin- 
© ces of my branch, publiſhed the golden bull; wherein he 
appointed that the eldeſt ſons of the electors ſhould always 
«© ſucceed their fathers. A prince of the Rodolphin branch 
enjoyed the electorate of my houſe when that bull was pub- 


© liſhed. His fon, by virtue of this golden bull, kept poſ- 


© feffion- of the electorate, which by the Pavian concordat 
' © was to come to the eldeſt of my branch: His uſurpation 
«© was continued by his deſcendants, notwithſtanding the pro- 
«© teſtations of my anceſtors ſo often repeated and renewed in 
« full diet by duke William of Bavaria, my great grand-fa- 


© ther, 


An eighth electorate ſhall be created in favo 
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1356; 


ur of the T. M. 13. 


« count Palatine, his heirs and ſucceſſors of the Rodolphin &c. 
« branch, together with all the Lower Palatinate, and in 
© caſe the Willelmine branch ſhould happen to be extinct, 
© and the Rodolphin ſurvive, then the Upper Palatine and 
county of Cham ſhall return to the Palatine, and the 


« eighth eleRorate ſhall be ſup 


preſſed'. 


The treaties of Weſtphalia have ſettled nothing about the 
vicariate of the empire. At the death of Ferdinand III. 


n When there is mo king 
of the Romans, (that is no 
rſon choſen in the emperor's 
fe- time as his preſumptive 
heir, who upon the emperor's 
deceaſe immediately fills the 
throne upon his coronation, 
without a ſecond election) the 


golden bull has provided for the 


adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, by the electors Palatine 
and of Saxony, Who have the 
tile of Vicars of the empire. 
Each of theſe has his diſtrict, 
and they have likewiſe an Au- 
lie Council, called the Tribunal 
of the Vicariate. Their acts 
are valid and binding; and, for 
the greater ſecurity, care is ta- 
ken to inſert an artiele in the 
new emperor's capitulation, by 
which he promiſes to ratify in 
the fulleſt manner, whatever the 


vicars of the empire have done 
during the vacancy. 
There are vicars of the em- 
ror, as well as of the empire, 
ut theſe offices widely differ. 
For, by virtue of his imperial 
power, the emperor may dele- 
rate his power to any prince in 
e empire, when he is not in 
a condition to execnte it himſelf. 
But then this vicar is accounta- 


ble to the emperor, who may 


annul all his acts, or even re- 
ſume his office whenever he 


pleaſes. — 


There is alſo a vicariate of 
the empire in Italy, which has 
generally been executed by the 
dukes of Savoy. 


Hence it appears, that unleſs 


the emperor is defirous of ha- 
ving a ſueceſſor appointed in his 
life-time, there can be no ſolid 

reaſon 
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the elector of Bavaria claimed that dignity as annexed to his 
electorate, or rather to the Upper Palatinate, of which he 
was poſſeſſed. The elector palatine maintained, on the con- 
trary, that the vicariate belonged to him as count of the 
Lower-Palatinate; and the golden bull ſeems to favour his 
pretenſions, where it is ſaid, whenever the empire ſhall be- 
© come vacant, the illuſtrious count Palatine of the Rhine, 
© high-ſteward of the holy Roman empire, ſhall be vicar of 
the empire.“ 1. It is not natural that it ſhould be for 
to give the title of elector to the count Palatine, if the vica- 
riate had been annexed to his electorate. 2. The golden 
bull calls him count Palatine of the Rhine; from whence it 
might be inferred that he was vicar of the empire by virtue of 
the Lower and not of the Upper Palatinate. This queſtion 
divided the whole empire, and in vain did arbitrators offer to 
decide it: Theſe two princes, in May 1724, came to an 
agreement, that for the future they ſhould exerciſe the office 
of vicar in common in ſome neutral place appointed for that 
purpoſe. Accordingly the vicariate was ſo adminiſtered in 
the vacancy of the empire, after the death of Charles VI. Se- 
veral princes proteſted againſt this agreement, which, to kave 
the force of a law, ought to have had the conſent of the em- 
peror and the diet. At the death of the emperor Charles VII, 
the elector of Bavaria, his ſon, came to a new agreement, 
whereby the vicariate was to be exerciſed alternately. 4 
Purſuant to the 48th article of the treaty of Munſter, an 
the 4th of Oſnabrug, wherein it was agreed that the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Juliers (undecided fince the year 1609) ſhould be 
ſettled without delay. Frederic William, elector of Bran- 
denburg, and prince William, Palatine of the Rhine, duke 
of Neuburg, ſigned at Cleves the gth of September, 1666, 
a treaty which was afterwards confirmed by the emperor 
Leopold. 3 
T. Clev. 4. The duke of Neuburg and his heirs ſhall keep the du- 
© chies of Juliers and Bergs, and the lordſhips of Winnendaal 
«© and Breſques. The elector of Brandenburg, and his heirs 
© ſhall poſſeſs the dutchy of Cleves and the counties of 
La Marc and Ravenſburg. | 
The county of Ravenſtein, about which the parties did not 
agree in 1666, has ſince been ceded to the Palatine houſe. 


reaſon aſſigned for the electors any part of his authority, upon 

giving him an aſſociate, under any prince he thinks. proper, 

the title of King of the Romans, with the character of Vicar. 
ſince the emperor may devolve 


„ The 


En 
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© The countries of the ſucceſſion of Juliers ſhall remain Ibid 6. 


© inviolably allied. The contracting parties ſhall uſe the 
titles in common, and mutually guaranty the poſſeſſion.“ 


The treaty of Cleves ſhall in no way be detrimental to bid ,, 


« the pretenſions, any princes may form, to the ſucceſſion 
of Juliers.“ 138 | 

This clauſe of reſerving the rights of Saxony and Deux- 
Ponts, ſeems to make this treaty of Cleves only a proviſional 
agreement. But how can ſuch a clauſe be reconciled with 
the mutual guaranty between Brandenburg and Newburg ? 
Theſe kinds of contrarieties are too often to be found in trca- 
tics, This of Cleves, where the Palatine branch of New- 
burg is only mentioned, might have met with objections at 
the death of the laſt elector Palatine: they were removed by 
the treaty, the prince of Saltzbach concluded with the king 
of Pruſha, by which the partition, and other diſpoſitions of 
1666, are confirmed. d 


\ 


As an equivalent for reſigning the Hither Pomerania to T, Oc, 11. 


© the Swedes, the elector of Brandenburg and his ſucceſſors, 
«* princes of his houſe, ſhall hold as immediate hefs of the 
empire, the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, excepting the 
four bailliwicks of Querfurt, Guterbok, Dam, and Borck 
given to the elector of Saxony; the biſhoprics of Halber- 
2 fade, Minden, and Camin. The city of Magdeburg ſhall 

« enjoy all its ancient and other privileges; the bailliwic of 
« Eglen, which belonged to the chapter, ſhall be given to 
Brandenburg, with a fourth part of the canonicates. The 
chapter of Halberſtadt ſhall have no right in the govern- 
ment of the biſhoptic, and a fourth part of the canonicates 
© ſhall be extinguiſhed : Minden ſhall preſerve all its pre- 
© bends, and thoſe of Camin ſhall be ſuppreſſed and united 
© to the Farther Pomerania *. 5 


. 


See art. 


Sweden a- 


bove. 


HOUSES or MECKLENBURG, BRUNSWIC. 


_ - LUNENBURG, HESSE, and BADEN. 


© In conſideration of the duke of Mecklenburg's reſignini T. Of, 12. 


© the town and port of Wiſmar to the Swede, he ſhall have, 
as a perpetual and immediate fief, the biſhoprics of Swerin 
and Ratzburg, with the power of ſuppreſſing the canoni- 
* cates of the two chapters, and alſo a ſeat in the aſſemblies 
© of the empire, and of the circle of Lower Saxony, with the 


double title and voice of a prince. For farther ſatitfaction 


* to the ſaid duke, there ſhall be given to him the two com- 
Vol. XII. Y < mendams 


APPENDIX. 


” 


* mendams of Mirow and Nimerau belonging to the order of 


«< Malta”  — | 


In 1667, Chrſtian Lewis, duke of Meckenburg, put 


bimſelf and dominions under the ſpecial protection of France, 


T. Of, 23. 


upon a promiſe of defence againſt all his enemies. The duke 
engaged, on his part, to aid the French with all his forces, 
to receive. them into his ſtates, to ſuffer them to raiſe rey 
cruits; whenever the diſpoſitions of the peace of Weſtphalia 
were to be maintained. iO gk 5 

de houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg ſhall have the alter- 
* nate ſucceſſion of the biſhopric of Oſnabrug, with the Ca- 


© tholics, for reſigning the coadjutorſhips of Magdeburg, 


T. ol. | 


T. M. 52. 
61. | 
sf OC. 15. 


Bremen, Halberſtadt, and Ratzburg; and alſo the provoſt- 
* ſhip of Walkenreid and monaſtery of Groeningen. The 
debt contracted by duke Ulric with the king of Denmark, 
and granted by the faid king to the emperor, who gave it 
to count Tilly, ſhall be annulled. | 
© The houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel fhall retain the abbey of 
© Hirsfield: with all its dependencies, as the provoſtſhip of 
Gelingen, ſaving however the rights of the houſe of 
Saxony to what it poſſeſſes time immemorial. © ;. » 
_ © Thelandgrave of Heſſe and his ſucceſſors ſhall enjoy the 
* hailiwics of Schaemburg, Ruckenburg, Saxenhagen, and 
< Stettenhagen, which belonged to the biſhopric of Minden. 


© The right of primogeniture, introduced into the houſes of 


Heſſe-Caſſel and Heſſe-Darmſtadt, ſhall be inviolably ob- 


« ſerved.” .. | | | 15 1 £4 
By the right of primogeniture is meant in the empire the 


| indiviſibility of the dominions. We will (ſays Charles IV, 


in the golden bull) that for the future and for ever, the great 


and magnificent principalities, ſuch as the kingdom of Bo- 


© hemia, the county Palatine of the Rhine, the dukedom of 
Saxony, and the marquiſate of Brandenburg, their lands, 
« juriſdictions, homages, and vaſſalages, with their appurte- 
* nances and dependences, ſhall not be ſhared, divided, or 
© diſmembered in any manner whatſoever ; but ſhall remain 


© united for ever whole and entire. The eldeſt ſon ſhall 
| © ſucceed, and the whole domain and right ſhall belong to 


2 M. 36. : 


him alone.“ For a long time none but the electoral terri- 

tories enjoyed this privilege. _ 1 . 
The precedency in the aſſemblies of Swabia, and in 

< other general or particular diets of the empire, ſhall be al- 


« ternative-in the two branches of the houſe of Baden. 


SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 


All the articles of the treaty of Vervins, concluded in T. Pyr. 
© the year 1568, which are not derogated by the treaty of 108. 
the Pyrennees, are again approved and confirmed. 

Spain proteſts againſt all preſcription, and reſerves to 
© itſelf the proſecution of all rights in an amicable way, 
and not otherwiſe, which have not been exprefsly re- 
© hounced, and which are claimed upon France.” | 

Theſe reſerves, the work of ambition, were only proper J. ver. 24. 
to inflame it. Obſolete rights are almoſt null, in fpite of T. yr. 9. 
proteſtations : that is, they are commonly iooked upom as 
neglected pretenſions, and a prince who ſhould think of pur- 
ſuing them by force of arms, would be zccuſed cf injuſtice 
and breaking the peace. In the treaty of Kyſwick in 1697, 
the French and Dutch renounced all-their reſpective preten- 
ſons. Well would it be it this example was followed. The 
_ circumſtances of the courts of Paris and Madrid; at the time 
of the treaty of Vervins, required the before-mentioned re- 
ſerves. The French and Spaniards had againſt each other 
the ſtrongeſt motives of enmity. They had not yet wenk- 
ened one another ſufficiently to be ſincerely reconciled, > The 
peace of Vervins was therefore really — by Henry IV. 
and Philip II. only as a truce convenient for their affairs, and 
of which they meant only to avail themſelves, to attack one 
another with more vigour. In theſe diſpoſitions it was natu- 
ral that neither party ſhould recede from what touldbe re- 
fuled, or what might be made the ground of ſome preten- 
lion, and even of a rupture. Affairs had taken a new turn, 
when the Pyrennean treaty was concluded. The two crowns, 
tired with a revenge, of which they were the victims, could 
make a ſolid peace becauſe they had felt all the inconvenien- 
cies of a war. Perhaps cardinal Mazarine would have fe- 
nounced the reſerves made at Vervins, if he had not feared 
that his vigilant enemies would have charged him with relin- 
quiſhing fomething_real, and betraying the intereſts of his 

When the king of Spain ſaid, he reſerved all the rights 

which he had not expreſly renounced, his ſincerity ought 
not to be ſuſpected. It is the ſame thing as if he had; {aid 
imply, that he reſerved * the rights he had not renounced, 
This is never ſet. down in ſo many words in a treaty, nor is 
inſerted at all. There may indeed be in treaties, as in all 
: + i Hoa other 
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other contracts, articles underſtood and preſumed ; but the, 
politictans ſeem to have juſtly made it a rule to have no 
regard to them, The more ſacred the faith of treatics is, 
the more care ſhould be taken not to giveit the leaſt blemiſh, 
Should treaties be ſo framed as to become the object of the 
ſubtleties and ſophiſms of ambition and intereſt? Thera 
would be nothing ſacred among nations, if tacit conditions 
are admitted in their conventions; for it is but too well 
proved by woful experience, that men's paſſions blind them 
in their cleareſt and moſt evident engagements . 

Every one remembers that in the year 1733 the court of 
France ſent ſome battalions to the aſſiſtance of Dantzick, 
where Staniſlaus, king of Poland, was beſieged by the 
Ruſſians. This weak body of troops was obliged to capitu- 
late, and the commanding officer was contented with the 
ſtipulation of tranſporting them to a port in the Baltic-Sea. 
The preſumed intention of the French was to be free, and 
they certainly underſtood that they ſhould be tranſported to 
a neutral port; and yet count Munick ſent them to Peterſ- 
burg, where they were treated as priſoners of war. If the 
condition preſumed and underſtood, of a treaty or capitula- 
tion, had any force, France and her allies would not have 


failed to complain to the Ruſſian court of the treachery of 


their general. Nothing was ſaid, only the French officer 
was blamed for his ignorance, and count Munick was faid 
to know how to avail himſelf of all his advantages. ; 

This remark ſerves to juſtify negotiators in the eyes of 
the world, who ſeeking in their treaties a certain conciſeneſs 
which would be a great fault, complain of finding there cir- 
cumſtances which to them ſeem ſuperfluous. All the particu- 
lar caſes and parts of an engagement cannot be too carefully 
expreſſed and ſeparated, Plenipotentiaries make this a law, 
unleſs it be in the reduction of an article, by which they 
have not obtained what was deſired. Then they uſe vague _ 


and equiyocal turns and expreſſions which may give occaſion 


for ſome explication. In the letters of cardinal Mazarine it 


From this very juſt reflec- 
Gon, it may be inferred, that no- 
thing js more unreaſonable than 
the alliance of France with Ba- 
varia in 1741, and the war that 
enſued in contempt of the gua- 


ranty flipulated in the 10th ar- 


ticle of the definitive treaty of 
1738, to which the ambition 
and intereſt of France gave the 
ſubtle interpretation of Saving 
the Rights of a Third, which is 
the motive of her enterprizes . 
gainſt the houſe of Auſtria, 


apo A 
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appears, how much pleaſed he is to give ſuch a turn to ſome 
paſſages of the Pyrennean treaty, as France might take ad- 
vantage of them in certain conjunctures ®. 

The infanta Maria-Tereſa, eldeſt dau 
« IVth, ſhall eſpouſe Lewis XIV. And as the public welfare 
and ſafety of the crowns of France and Spain require that, 
being ſo great and powerful, they may not be united in 
© one, and that from hcnceforth the occaſions of ſuch a 
junclion be prevented, their moſt Chriſtian and Catholic 
© majeſtics agree that the infanta Maria-Tereſa, and her 
© children, male or female, and their deſcendants, ſhall not 
« ſucceed to any of the dominions which now do or ſha}] 
« hereafter belong to the Spaniſh monarchy. The moſt 
« ſerene infanta thall make, before her marriage, .a formal 
© renounciation to all her rights, and {hal} make another 
« jointly with the moſt Chriſtian king, as ſoon as ſhe hall 
© be married.” Theſe words are prefixed to the contract of 
marriage of the infanta with Lewis XIV, which is part of 
the Pyrennean treaty. | ; 


HOUSES or. SAVOY, MANTUA ax» 
MODENA. 


ghter of Philip the T. Pyr. 33. 


To prevent diſputes 3 between the dukes of Sa- T. M. os... 


* voy and Mantua concerning 
the treaty of Queraſque, concluded the 6th of April, 1631, 
© between Lewis XIII, and the emperor Ferdinand II, ſhall - 
© remain in full force. The duke of Savoy ſhall be main- 
© tain2d in the poſſeſſion of that part of Montſerrat which has 


ontſerrat, it is agreed that + 94: 


been reſigned to him: And the ſaid duke renounces all his 7. Quer- t. 


pretenſions to the dukedoms of Mantua and Montſerrat, 
* and as a compenſation ſhall poſſeſs the city of Trin, with a 


» Of this there is a remark- 
able inſtance in the caidinal's 
treaty with Oliver Cromwell 
by which Cromwell was to have 
the harbours of Flanders. In 
the tenth article, inſtead of pro- 
miſing to put him in poſſeſſion 
of the ſaid harbours, the cardi- 
nal only promiſes to leave the 
lord Protector in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſon, ſovereignty, &c. of the 


* 


ſaid places. Accordingly the 

cardinal, after the taking of 
Dunkirk, ordered marſhal To- 
renne to take poſſeſſion of it and 
keep it. Had this been done, 
both the reaſon and reſult of the 
treaty had been very different. 
But Cromwell, by a timely dif- 
covery of the cardinal's defipr, 
prevented it, and got poſſeſſion 
cf Dunkirk, 


tet 


T. Pyr. 62; 


_ © territory ſufficient to produce fifteen thouſand and fifty 
« crowns of gold” . | 
Pignerol ſhall be excepted out of the treaty of Que. 
* raſque, which the duke of Savoy has reſigned to France 
by particular treaties; namely, the treaty of St. Germain- 
* en-laye, May 5, 1632, and of Turin, July 5, 1632.” 
It is ncedleſs to obſerve that France, on the 31ſt of May, 
1631, concluded a private treaty with the duke of Savoy, 
by which rhe poſſeſſion of Pignerol was ſecured. | 
In execution of the firſt article of the treaty of St. Ger- 
< main-en-laye, the king of France ſhall pay to the duke 
of Mantua the ſum of four hundred ninety-four thouſand 
crowns, and his debtor the duke of Savoy ſhall be diſ- 
charged from the ſame. f . 
The caſtles of Reggiolo and Luzzara, with their ter- 
ritories, ſhall be comprized in the inveſtiture of the duchy 
of Mantua. The duke of Guaſtalla ſhall be obliged to re- 
ſtore the ſaid caſtles, reſerving the annual penſion of ſix 
thouſand crowns, which he claims as his due. SVEN 
* Spain-conſents to keep garriſon no more in Correggio» 
and promiſes to engage the emperor to the inveſtiture of 
it to the duke of Modena in the ſame manner as he gave 
it to the princes of Correggio.“ 


0 
c 
* . 


K 


HOUSE or LORRAIN.- 


The meſt Chriſtian king.conſents to reſtore the duke of 
Lorrain to his dominions, except the imperial city of Moy- 
.envie, united to France by the treaty of Munſter : the du- 
.chy of Bar, the county of Clermont, the towns of. Stenai, 
Dun, Jametz, and their territory, which ſhall remain for 
ever incorporated in the crown of France. The fortifica- 
tion of Nantz ſhall be demoliſhed. The dukes of Lorrain 
* ſhall diſband their forces, and be obliged to give free paſ- 
« ſage to the troops. France ſhall have. occaſion to ſend into 
© Alfatia, Brifac, or Philipſburg. In caſe the duke of Lor- 
rain refutes to ratify theſe conditions, the king of France 
* ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of Lorrain.” | 
- Theſe conditions left hardly any thing to the duke of Lor- 
rain but an empty title. It was reſolved to puniſh him for his 
inhdehities, and prevent the dangers to be feared from his 
incoaltancy. Preſſed however by the moſt earneſt ſollicita- 
2 . . oY | ep | tions, 


A n e 


tions, cardinal Mazarine agreed by the treaties of Vincennes, 


of the 28th of February, 1661, to reſtore to the duke of 
Lorrain, Dun, and the dutchy of Bar, on condition that 
France ſhould remain poſſeſſed of Sirk, with its thirty depen- 
dent villages; hold in full ſovereignty Cauſinan, Saarburg, 
Phalſburg, with the dependencies of Marville belonging to 
Bar, 155 alſo enjoy the rights over the caſtle of Montclair, 
which the dukes of Lorrain held jointly with the elector of 
Treves. It would be tedious to name all the places which 
were reſigned to France by the duke, and which ſormed a 
paſſage for the French troops from Metz into Alſatia, with- 


out touching the duke's dominions. This road was half a2 


league wide, and thirty in length. | 
In conſequence of his rigfits on Montclair, the king of 


cluded a treaty with the elector of Treves. It was agreed 


that the caſtle of Montclair ſhould be demclithed for ever. 

The duke of Lorrain had no ſooner agreed to the articles 
of the treaty of Vincennes, than he repented of it, and was 
extremely uneaſy at his ſituation. He entered upon a nego- 


tiation which ended in a molt extraordinary treaty, and 
which is univerſally known, the treaty of Montmartre, the 
6th of February 1662. The duchies of Lorrain and Bar 
were to be united to the kingdom of France, after the death 
of Charles IV, on condition that all the princes of his 
houſe ſhould be ingrafted into the royal family, and ſucceed 
to the crown according to their rank of primogeniture, after 
the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. Till this union was 


compleated, the king of France was to begin with garriſon- 


ing Marſal. | | 

his treaty did not take place, and to end all differences 
concerning Lata, a new agreement was ſigned at Metz 
the 31ſt of Auguſt 1663. The king was to be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Marſal, with a clauſe to reſtore it within a year to 
the duke of Lorrain, with the fortifications blown up, or to 
keep it, giving an equivalent. The treaty 'of Vincennes 
was confirmed in all its articles, except only that the duke 
might incloſe Nantz with a bare wall. 


Ys * | Tux 


France at Fontainbleau, the 1 2th of October 1661, con- 
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* 
THE UNITE D- PRO VINCEsS. 


I. M. Philip IV. king of Spain, acknowledges the freedom, 
Between independence, and ſovereignty of the United-Provinces, 
Spain and © renounces all his rights thereto, and conſents to treat with 
| at. Pro. e the States-peneral.* | —_—_ 
| It,may be aſked, whether the States-general, by virtue of 
| this treaty, acquired the rights and pretenſions the kings of 
Spain had formed upon ſome of their neighbours, as dukes of 
| Guelders, counts of Holland, &c. The ſolution of this 
8 queſtion has been given in what was faid of the tacit and 
| preſumed conditions of a treaty. The States-general of the 
United-Provinces, and the particular ſtates of each province, 
having neglected to ſtipulate that they ſtood in the place and 
ſtead of the kings of Spain, acquired only the right of go- 
verning themſelves : All beyond that remained to the kings 
of Spain and their ſucceſſors in the ſovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands. | | 
Ibid 3. © Beſides the United-Provinces, the States-gencral ſhall 
hold and enjoy the town and mayoralty of Bois-le-Duc, 
the towns of Bergen-op-zoom, Breda, Maeſtricht, with 
their juriſdiction ; the county of Vroonhoff, Grave, the 
country of Kuik, Hulſt and its Bailliwick ; Hulſter-Am- 
bacht, Axele-Ambacht. As to the three quarters of 
Outremeuſe, namely, Dalem, Fauquemont, and Role- 
duc, they ſhall remain in their preſent ſtate, and in caſe of 
diſpute, it ſhall be amicably decided.” 
Adiſpute did ariſe. between Spain and the United-Provinces 
concerning theſe three quarters. An agreement was made 
the 25th of February and the 27th of May 1658, by which 
they were to be equally divided between Spain and the States 
general. The next year, December the 13th, another 
treaty, by way of interim, was alſo ſigned by theſe two 
powers. The affair was not finally ſettled till the 26th of 
December 1661, when it was agreed by a treaty, that the 
king of Spain ſhould poſſeſs the country of Fauquemont 
and Dalem, and the town and caſtle of Roleduc. The 
towns and caſtles of Fauquemont and Dalem, and the 
country of Roleduc, were to remain to the United-Pro- 
vinces. : | 
mia 58, (. Neither the Spaniards nor States-general ſhall build 
any new forts in the low-countries, or cut canals that 
| | * may 
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may be prejudicial to either of the parties. The Catholic 
* king ſha.l demoliſh the forts of St. Job, St. Donas, the 
© Star, St. Tercſa, St. Frederic, St. Iſabella, St. Paul, and 
the redoubt called Pape-mutz. The States-general ſhall 
* demoliſh the two forts in the iſle of Caſant, called Orange 
and Frederic, the two forts of Pas, and all thoſe on the 
* eaſt ſide of the Scheld, except Lillo and Kildrecht, called 
© Spinola. 

be king of Spain renounces all bis rights to Graves, Ibid. 49, 504 
© the country of Kierk and their dependencies, which the 
+ prince of 2 1 held formerly by mortgage, and of which 
the States- general gave him the property in the year 1611. 

He alfo renounces all his pretenſions to the cities and lord- 
« ſhips of Lingen, Bevergern, and Kloppenburg, which 
© ſhall remain to the prince of Orange and his heirs. N 

The ſubjects on both ſides are declared capable of inhe- Ibid, 62, 

« riting one another, either by will or without, according | 
* to the cuſtom of the places. 

Both parties ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of the countries Ibid 3. 
and commerce which they hold in the Eaſt and Weſt-In- 
dies. The Spaniards ſhall enjoy the privileges they now 
* poſſeſs in the Eaſt-Indies, without extending them farther, 
and the ſubjects of the States-general ſhall not frequent 
the places where the Caſlilians are ſettled. 

* The Spaniards, and Subjects of the United-Provinces, Ibid K 
* ſhall not ſail to or trade in the harbours, ports, forts, 

* lodgments, or caſtles, or any other places belonging to 


* the other party in the Eaſt-Indies. 


BASIL, SWISS CANTONS, AND $0ME 
11... RAN8-TOWNS. 


© The city of Baſil and the Swiſs cantons are in no WAY T. Of, an, 
* ſubject to the tribunals and courts of the empire. 
* The free cities which are included in the dominions 
< poſſeſſed by the Swedes in Germany ſhall preſerve the 
* ſame liberty of navigation which they have hitherto en- 
* joyed, as well with regard to the empire as to foreign king- 
doms, republics and ſtates. 
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Nauxs of the PRINCES, &c. Parties and Guarantees 
of the TREATIEs of WESTPHALIA, 
The emperor and hoùſe of Auſtria, France, Sweden; 


the elcctors of Mentz, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg; the 
biſhops of Bamberg and Wirzburg, the princes of Saxe- 


Altenburg, Brandenburg-Culmbach, Brunſwick-Lunenburg, 


T. Oſ. 17. 


Zell, Grubenhagen, Wolffenbuttle, Calemberg, Mecklen- 
burg, Wirtemberg, Heſſe-Caſſel, Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Baden, 
Saxc-Lavenburg; the counts and barons of the Bench of 
Wetcrania and of Franconia; the cities of Straſburg, Ra- 
tiſbon, Lubeck, Nuremberg, Ulm, &c. | 

* All theſe parties ſhall be obliged to defend and maintain 
© all and every of the conditions of the peace of Weſtphalia 
without diſtinction of perſons or religion. In caſe any dif- 


| © ference ariſes, endeavours ſhall be uſed to decide it in an 


* amicable-manner; if that method fails, the injured party 
* ſhall be aided with all the forces of the others.” 
PROTESTATIONS. 


The pope's nuntio at Munſter proteſted againſt the peace 
of Weſtphalia on the 14th and 28th of October 1648. A 


month after, pope Innocent himſelf made his proteſtation. 


The 20th of January 1649, Charles II. duke of Mantua 
proteſted againſt the ſtipulations concerning his diſputes with 
the duke ot Savoy. 


After this echt of the Weſtphalian and Pyrennean 
treaties, and of thoſe relating thereto, it will not be im- 


proper to add a ſew remarks before we come to the peace 


of Oliva. ES b 
Perſons deſigned for negotiation cannot ſufficiently ſtudy 


the treaties of Munſter and Oſnabrug. They are perfect 


_— in their kind, for order, preciſion, and clearneſs. 
he ſuperior genius of the miniſters who framed them is con- 
ſpicuous throughout. Beholding at once an affair in all its 
different views and lights; perfectly informed of the intereſts 
on which they were treating, their near or diſtant relations; 
they diſcarded whatever was foreign to the point, and re- 


| IO all vague and ſuperfluous expreſſions, which throw no 


ight upon the ſubject. 


It 


SF SND LIL 

It is not ſo eaſy as may be imagined, to give a good 
form to a treaty. How many plenipotentiaries who deſerve 
the reputation they have gained, have ſplit upon this rock? 
Some can hardly be followed; no order in the ideas, no 
connexion in the matters; and the reader who wants in- 
ſtruction is to begin with unravclling a chaos. Others there 
are who ſeck to inſert in their treaties the fineſſes they uſed 
in the courſe of their negotiation; they are dark, confuſed, 
indiſtinct ; their meaning muſt be gueſſed. Theſe cannot 
finiſh an article without ſlipping in ſomething ſuperfluous ; 
they ſwell minute things, and love to conſider them as im- 
porcant objects, thinking their negotiation will thereby ac- 
quire the more dignity. | 

If. ſuch conſiderable defects are often found in treaties 
penned by men of rare talents in buſineſs, what a ſubject 
tor criticiſm muſt the acts of thoſe be, who are little verſed 
in affairs, of a narrow genius, and owe ſolely to favour the 
honour of being charged with the intereſt of their country 
and of wording its treaties ? ; : 

Another remark may be added for the ſake of thoſe rea- 
ders who have no knowledge of this ſubject; that, beſides 
the conventions which form the public law, there are, in 
all the treaties, articles of another kind. Theſe concern 
only the moment. wherein the treaty is concluded, and, as 
conſequently they cannot have any influence for the future, 
need not to be enlarged upon; ſuch are the ſtipulations for 
the reſtitution of a province, a placc, a caſtle to a ſtate from 
which it had been taken: Or for reſtoring things to their 
former ſituation without creating any new title. In ſpeak- 
ing of the houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel, was there any occaſion to 
ſay, that the plenipotentiaries cf Munſter and Oſnabrug 
agreed that there ſhould be paid to the ſaid houſe one hun- 
dred thouſand rixdollars within the ſpace of nine months, 
and at the expence of the archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologn, 
the biſhops of Paderborn and Munſter, and the abbot of 
Fuld? It ſhould, however, have been mentioned, if Heſſe 
had made fo great a figure in the war as Sweden. | 

There are alſo another ſort of articles, which are omitted 
becauſe they are mere matters of form, and common to all 
treaties of peace. They never fail to begin with ſaying 
there ſhall be a true and perpetual peace between the par- 
; ties: Hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe : There ſhall be a general am- 
_ neſty on both ſides :. All the priſoners ſhall be reteaſed 
. without ranſom : The ſubjects of the two powers may re- 
| fort to and ſettle in each other's territories, &c.“ The 

e eee whole 


rot. 
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wid. 
B. III. 
E. 8. 
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whole concludes with a promiſe of faithfully performing en- 
mene and ratifying them within ſuch a time. 

t may not be amiſs to examine an important queſtion 
concerning the ratification of treaties, which fome conſider 
as an act neceſſary to their validity, whilſt others think it 
only a form authorized by cuſtom which gives authenticity 
to the engagements but adds nothing to their force. 
Grotius is of this laſt opinion. We may (ſays he) be 
bound by another man's act, if it appears that we have 
deputed and empowered them to act for us, either as our 
agent in that particular buſineſs, or under a general qua- 
liication. And it may likewiſe happen that where the 
commiſſion is general, he that is fo commiſſioned may 
bind us by acting contrary to his private inſtructions: for 
here are two diſtinct acts of the will, the one whereby we 
bind ourſelves to confirm and ratify whatever our agent 
{ſhall do in fuch an affair; the other, whereby we bind 
our agent, that he ſhall not act beyond our fecret inſtruc- 
tions. This we obſerve on account of thoſe things which 
ambaſſadors promiſe for their maſters, by virtue of their 
inſtructions, but exceeding their private orders. 

A ſovereign (adds the ſame author) is bound by the att 
of his miniſter, in cafe he tranſgreſs not the bounds of his 
public office, though he act contrary to his private in- 
ſtructions. If a miniſter tranfgreſs his commiſſion, and 
promiſe more than he can perform, he himfelf ſhall be 
bound to the full value, unleſs fome law fufficiently known 
ſhall prevent it. If there ſhall be found any fraud in the 
« caſe, that is, if he ſhall pretend to have more power than 


. 2 OT 


Was really given him, he ſhall then be obliged to fatisfy 


for the damage thereby ſuſtained ; and if thro' his crime 
© great injury be done to the adverſe party, he ſhall be hound 
© to ſuffer puniſhments anſwerable to his crime. -In the firſt | 
© cafe his goods ſhall make ſatisfaction, and if theſe fail, his 
* corporal liberty: In the latter cafe, his perfon or his goods, 
© or both, according to the greatnefs of his crime.” 5 
The author who publiſhed, ſome years ſince, an eflay 


upon the principles of law and morality, ſeems to have juſter 


notions of this matter than Grotius. After having eſta- 
bliſhed his principles concerning the engagements contracted 
by an agent, he adds, © the inconveniency from the unfaith- 
* fulneſs of ambaſſadors, is remedied by the reciprocal ſtipu- 
lation of the exchange of the ess which is as 


much as to lay; that the time agreed for ſending the rati- 
O 


wed to the ſovereigns to ſee whether their 
fr. vate 


© gcations is al 
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private inſtructions have been executed; and in caſe they 
© have not been followed, to retract the promiſes made by 
their ambaſladors.* 

Indeed a treaty is not in full force till ratified by the 
powers that made it. To adopt this principle is certainly 
the intereſt of every prince, in order to avoid the danger of 
being a victim to the preſumption, infidelity, -or corruption 
of a miniſter, whom he charges with the care of diſcuſſin 
and ſettling his right and pretenſions. If the force of the 
expreſſions uſed in drawing up an ambaſſador's full powers 
be only attended to, there is no doubt that the ratihcation 
of the treaties is to be conſidered as a ſuperfluous formality. 
But here we muſt be on our guard: We muſt nat reaſon 
upon the particular ideas raifed by the expreſſions, ſo much 
as upon a general idea of a full power. Now how extenſive 
ſoever the full powers of a plenipotentiary may be, we know 
how to give the ſtyle its due value ; and an ambaſſador him- 
ſelf ſcruples not to own a hundred times in the courſe of 
a negotiation, that his hands are tied up, that he waits for 
farther inſtructions, &c. Since the authority of a miniſter 
is actually limited, though by his full power it ſeems to be 
without bounds, it may from thence be inferred, that a 
treaty has not all its force till ratified by the prince, nor till 


then becomes obligatory. - It would therefore be imprudent 


to ſtipulate that the conventions ſhould be executed at the 
time of ſigning: This is what has not been duly attended 
te by ſome ambaſſadors, 


CHAP, 
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C-H:A P. II. 
PACIFICATION- or n NORTH, 
PEACE or OLIVA, os COPENHA. 

GEN, &c. | : | 


Argaret of Waldemar, called by the hiſtorians: the 
Semiramis of the north, about the year 1387, united 


the three kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark; and Norway, 
and having formed the grand deſign of making. in ſome 
meaſure, all her ſubjects but one nation, ſhe affembleũ at 


Calmar, in 1392, che States-general of the three kingdoms, 
who very readily conſented to the union. It was ſettled by 


a ſolemn treaty, that the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, 


ſhould preſerve their reſpeRive laws, cuſtoms, and privi- 
leges, though united under one head, and that the king 
elected by turns by cach nation, ſhould refide among thoſe 


by whom he was choſen. 


Eric, her nephew, ſucceeded: Margaret; but being de- 
poſed by his ſubjects for his ill conduct, Chriſtopher of Ba- 
varia was placed on the throne in his room. Though this 


election was managed ſolely by the Danes, it was confirmed 


by the Swedes, whoſe turn it was to chuſe. They had not 


afterwards the ſame complaiſance, for the ſtates of Denmark 
having choſen Chriſtiern of Oldenburg to ſucceed Chriſtopher 
of Bavaria, the Swedes conferred their crown on Charles 


* The ſame Canutſon, of the race of their ancient kings “. 


with Charles 


VIII. 


The treaty of Calmar from hence began to be productive 
of calamities in the north, inſtead of the advantages in- 
tended by Margaret. The union being diſſolved, could not 
but create animoſities between the three kingdoms, as it had 
confounded their intereſts, and given them rights and pre- 
tenſions upon one another. The kings of Denmark looked 
upon the election of Canutſon, as an encroachment upon 
their authority. They imagined Sweden was to be one of 
their provinces; and indeed that kingdom muſt have ſub- 
mitted to the Daniſh yoke, if Guſtavus Vaſa had not found 
in the Foreſts of Dalecarlia, avengers of their country. 

The cruel war between Sweden and Denmark was not 


yet at an end, when a new ſource of diſcord was formed 
| in 


5 


in the north during the war which the Muſcovites carried 
into Livonia about the middle of the ſixteenth century. 
Gothart Kettler, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, and 
as ſuch, ſovereign of Livonia, was not in condition to op- 
poſe the irruption of his enemies. Revel, deſpairing of re- 
lief, ſought the protection of Sweden, and ſubmitted to 
that crown in 1560, whoſe example was quickly followed 
by all Eſtonia, of which that city is the capital. 

The Swedes believing they could not preſerve their new 


acquiſition but by the deſtruction of the Teutonic order, 


refuſed all aſſiſtance to Kettler. He, out of revenge, and 
to fave at leaſt. ſome part of his dominions, reſigned to the 
Poles all his right- to Livonia, reſerving only Coutland, 
for which he conſented to do homage. When the Muſ- 
covites were repulſed, the Poles aſſerted their claim to the 
ceſſion of Kettler, and demanded. of Sweden, Revel and 
Eſtonia, which had not been able to throw off the yoke of 
their lawful ſovereign for the ſake of a new one. The Swedes 


knew perhaps, that a nation abandoned by their prince, is 
no longer ſubject to him, and therefore only anſwered the 


Poles by taking up arms. 

It was hoped, that the bloody wars kindled by this diſ- 
pute were going to end, when the Poles were ſeen to give 
their crown to Sigiſmund, eldeſt ſon of John king of Swe- 
den and Catherine Jagellon, a princeſs whoſe name was 
dear to them, and whoſe anceſtors had governed the re- 
public with glory. The calm, however, was ſhort and 
tranſient, John died in 1592; his ſon went immediate! 
into Sweden to be crowned; but he made too much haſte to 
return to his Poliſh dominions before he had eſtabliſhed his 
authority over the Swedes ; and, committing a ſecond error 
worſe than the firſt, he reſigned to the republic of Poland 
his rights, as king of Sweden, to Livonia. 

This imprudent conduct the more eaſily raiſed diſcon- 
tents, as Charles of Sudermania, brother of the late king, 
had been endeavouring to gain 2 party. This able and 
ambitious prince- rouzed the pride of the Swedes, by repre- 
ſenting to them, that their ſtruggles to avoid the tyranny 
of the Danes were become fruitleſs, if they did not take 
courage and prevent their country from being a province 
of Poland. He deſcribed the Poles as grecdy and ſevere 
republicans, who were going to be inveſted with all the 
high offices of Sweden in order to cruſh her, and whoſe 
Nolences were much more to be dreaded than thoſe of the 

1 Danes; 
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Deanes ; ſince the religion of the kingdom could not be {af 
under a prince whoſe court ſwarmed with prieſts of the Ro- 
miſh religion. | | $4. 

Sigiſmund, informed of what was contriving againſt him, 
thought his preſence might reclaim or awe the Swedes ; but 
it was too late. Charles of Sudermania, who had fecured to 
his intereits all the orders of the ſtate, prevented his entrance 
into the kingdom, and defeating the troops which attended 
him, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king. This war 
ſometimes interrupted or waged with leſs vigour, by reaſon 
of the old quarrels between Sweden and Denmark, took u 
the whole reign of Charles IX, and employed his fon, the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, till, upon his expedition into Ger- 
many to aſſiſt the Proteſtants, he concluded with Poland 
the truce of ſix years, mentioned in the foregoing chap- 
ter. Regs 

Peace at length prevailed in the north. In 1613 the 
Danes had ſolemnly renounced all their rights to Sweden; 
they had the trifling conſolation left them, of bearing the 
arms of that kingdom, and Norway was not conteſted, It 
is true, the truce between the Swedes and the Poles was 
only for a ſhort ſpace, but it was very eaſy to dry up the 
fountain of all, their diſputes. It was the intereſt of Poland 
to ſeek peace, as being almoſt exhauſted, whilſt Sweden had 
viſibly gained an aſcendant in the north. The making a ſe- 
cond truce in 1635, inſtead of a treaty, was done on purpoſo 
to manage the Poles, and by leaving them in ſome hopes of 
recovering their loſt provinces, to render more eaſy an ac- 
commodation, oppoſed by the emperor's emiſfaries, and ne- 
ceſſary to promote the progreſs of the Swedes in Ger- 
many. | | 

Calmir, attacked by the Muſcovites, and diſturbed by 
the revolt of the Coſſacks, began in 1654 a negotiation, of 
which the truce of 1635 was to be the baſis, peace was juſt 
going to be ſettled, when his miniſter at Stockholm, pro- 
teſted againſt the coronation of Charles Guſtavus, two days 


after the abdication of queen Chriſtina. 


This ſpark rekindled a flame which ſpread over the north. 
The Swedes thinking themſelves abuſed, demanded war, and 
the new king, had his troops and finances been proportioned 
to his grand deſigns, would have inſtantly gratified his ſub- 


jects. He ſpent the reſt of the year 1654 in making prepa- 
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rations, 
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rations, exerciſing and augmenting his forces, amaſſing 
money, and forming a ſtrict alliance with the elector of 
Brandenburg, duke of Pruſſia, and in the beginning of the 
next year he entered Poland at the head of his army. 


Never was progreſs more rapid; all gave way to Charle's 


furious attacks, terror flew before him and diſarmed his ene- 


mies ; was It as _ to keep as to make great conqueſts, 
Caſimir would never 


of his enemy. The Poles, who had trembled for fear, vere 
fired with reſentment ; their ſhame for behaving ſo cowardly, 


rendered their courage the more impetuaus, and they formed. 


an army, which was a more honourable-aſylum tor Caſimir 

than Sileſia, where he had been forced to conceal himſelf. 
The Muſcovites, who were at war with the Poles, began 

to look with a jealous eye upon the power of the Swedes, 


and made a diverſion in Livonia. On the other hand, the 
princes of the ſouth, and weſt of Europe, would no longer 
be indifferent ſpectators of the quarrels in the north. The 
emperor Ferdinand III. ſeized the opportunity of revenging 
the injury done him by the peace of Weſtphalia, and ages þ 


Caſimir's affairs begin to be reſtored, ſent him ſuccours, an 

ingaged Lenmark to make a diverſion in favour of the 
Poles. The'cham of Tartary marched at the ſame time to 
their aid a hundred thouſand men, which rendered ineffectual 


the alliance Sweden had juſt made with Ragotzki, prince of 


Tranſilvania, | 

In turning his principal forces againſt the Danes, 
Charles-Guſtavus ſaw himſelf obliged to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive in Poland; and from that time the elector of Branden- 
burg, thinking it his intereſt to renounce his alliance, con- 
cluded with Caſimir, the 17th of September 1657, the fa- 
mous treaty of Velau. Denmark had the ſame fate as Poland 
had endured, that kingdom was almoſt entirely conquered, 
and Frederic III. quickly concluded a ſeperate peace. 

The peace of Roſtchild, ſigned the 8th of March 1658, 
and managed by France and England, would have paved the 

way to the pacification of the north, had it taken effect. But 
Frederic, encouraged by his allies, was aſhamed of his fear- 
fulneſs. The arms of Sweden were repreſented to him as an 


irreſiitible torrent, but which flows away and diſappears to 


much the more ſuddenly, as its waters are carried with the 


greater violence. The aſſiſtance of the United-Provinces, 


and their declaration of war againſt Charles, determined the 
Vor XII. | 4 ; i ROUT, 


ave recovered his crown. Charles re- 
ſolved to demoliſh him, and his obſtinacy proved the ſafety 
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court of Denmark to fall off from the terms they had accepted. 
All Europe would at length have taken part in the quarrel 
of the north, if France and England, by a treaty of the 21ſt 
of May 1659, had not agreed with the United Provinces to 
take the ſpeedieſt ani moſt effectual meaſures for reſtoring 
tranquility. The States-general withdrew their ſuccours 
from the Danes; the Engliſh promiſed to give none to Swe- 
den, and the firſt fruits of this negotiation was a -peace 
ſigned at Elſenor the gth of December 1659, between 
Charles-Guſtavus and the United-Provinces. 

Fortune who had laviſhed her favours upon the Swedes, 
began to forſake them and incline to their enemy, but ne- 
thing haſtened more the ſucceſs which the mediators, aſſem- 
bled at Oliva and Copenhagen, flatter themſelves with, 
than the death of Charles-Guſtavus. This prince, worthy 
of the great Adolphus's throne, and one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous be of his age, died the 23d of February 1660. His 
courage could not brook making a peace in circumſtances, 
wherein his enemies had leſs occaſion for it than he. His 
ſon ſigned the treaty of Oliva the 3d of May 1660, with Po- 
land, the emperor Leopold, and the elector of Brandenburg. 
The treaty of Copenhagen was concluded the 6th of June 
the ſame year, between Sweden and Denmark. 

The peace however was nat general in the north. Muſ- 


covy continued the war with Sweden and Poland. The 


treaty of Pleyſſemond diſarmed the Swedes the 1ſt of July 
1661; but the Poles and the Ruſſians,were not finally agreed 
till the 25th of April 1686, when theſe powers leagued to- 
gether in a war againſt the Turks. Hoſtilities had however 
ceaſed from the 3oth of Jannary 1667, by a truce of 13 
years, which was renewed or prolonged by treaties ſigned 
the 17th of March 1670, the gth of April 1672, and the 
7th of Auguſt 1678. | 5 


At muſt be obſerved, that 
it was not from the treaty of 
Roſtchild that Frederic fell off, 
but from the preliminary treaty 
of Toſtrup, concluded the 18th 
of Feb vary by the mediation 
of England. Tais he refuſed to 


ratify, as e too diſad- 


vantageous. The king of Swe- 


den, who had paſſed into Zea- 


lard over the ice, continued his 


march to Reſtchild, and be- 


ſieged Copenhagen ; but at the 
repeated. inſtances of the F.ench 
and Engliſh miniſters, the peace 
was concluded the 8th of March 
following. The treaty of To- 
ſtrup was the baſis of that of 
Roſtchild, which was executed 
after having been duly ratified 
by his Swediſh majeſty at Got- 
tenburg the 24th of March, and 
by the Dane at Copenhagen 
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John Caſimir king of Poland, renounces all right to the T. Ol. 5, 


kingdom of Sweden and principality of Finland. He re- 
* ſerves the power of bearing the arms and titles of that king- 
dom, except when he writes to the king of Sweden. His 
* ſucceſſors mel not uſe the ſame titles, nor form any pre- 
* tenſion to Sweden,” 

This laſt clauſe could only regard thoſe of his ſucceſſors 
who ſhould be of his family, the republic of Poland having 
no claim to the throne of Sweden. The eldeſt branch of 
the houſe of Vaſa ended in the perſon of king Caſimir, who 
after his abdication, retired into France, and died a mitred 
abbot, which ſuited him better than a crown. Guſtavus- 
Adolphus was the laſt male heir of the younger branch. 


© The king and republic of Poland ſurrender to Sweden T. O!, 4; 


all Livonia beyond the Dwina, except the towns of Du- 5: 


$ nenburgh, Roffiden, Ludſen, Marienhuſen, and other 

* places poſſeſſed by the Poles during the truces of 1629 and 
$ 1635.” 
| All Livonia was then in the hands of the Muſcovites, 
which they did not evacuate till the next year, when the 
Swedes, by virtue of the 2d and 3d articles of the treaty of 
Pleyſſemond, took poſſeſſion, except the ſouthern part, which 
was reſtored to Poland in 1667, purſuant to the 6th article 
of the truce concluded that year between the Poles and the 
Muſcoyltes. 
© Sweden ſhall alfo paſſes the iſle of une and all the 
territory on the left of the Dwina, which the Swedes held 
during the truces of 1629 and 1635. 

* The kings of Poland and ge and their ſucceſſors 
$ ſhall equally uſe the ſtile and arms of Livonia, with the 
* title of dukes.” 

The 18th article of the treaty of Oliva deſerves notice for 
its ſingularity, It ſays, that the dead bodies of the general 
and ſubaltern officers, .if demanded, ſhall be reſtored to the 
Swedes. And as for thoſe that are Futte at Elbing, Marien- 
urg, or in any other place of Pruſſia or Poland, _ ſhall 
lie inviolated.” 

Denmark renounces all pretenſions to Boden: 


T. Cop, 


Sweden ſhall poſſeſs in full ſovereignty Jemptla, and all J. Brom, | 


that part of Heredalja which is ſeparated from Norway by 


7 


referred to 
by T. Co 
. 2 i the 25 · | a 


T, Cop. 4. 


T. Roſ. 5. 


T. Roſ. 6. 
T. Cop. 9. 
T. Roſ. 3. 


T. Brom 3. 


T. Cop. 3. 
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© the mountains of Oſtrafiel. The king of Denmark gives 


© alſo to Sweden the iſles of Oeſel and 


Gotland. 


* The provinces of Halland, Schonen, and Blecking, are 
< reſigned to Sweden, to be enjoyed in full ſovereignty,” 


'The king 


Brom- Sebrô. 


| of Sweden had been in poſſeſſion of Halland 
ſince 1645, by virtue of the 25th article of the treaty of 
Chriftiern IV. had 


vielded it to Chriſtina for 


o years, as a pledge for the freedom of the Swedes in the 
traits of the Sound and the Belt. The thirty years expired, 
Denmark could not retake poſſeſſion of that province without 
giving Sweden an equivalent ſecurity, ſuch as ſhould be ap. 
proved of. So frivolous a convention teaches negotiators at 
once how extremely nice princes ſometimes are, and yet eaſy 


to be ſatisfied b. 


=y 


Sweden ſhall poſſeſs in full ſoverignty the ifland of 


Bornholm.“ 


This iſland was alſo given to Sweden by a particular act, 
which is generally annexed to the treaty of Copenhagen. 

The king of Denmark reſigns to Sweden the hefs of 
© Bahns, with all their dependencies, and likewiſe all his 
« juriſdictions, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, on the iſle 6 


Ln 


Rugen. 


4 


© 'The fhips of the king of Sweden and of his ſubjects, of 


W 


d At preſent, when ſome 
crowns have made it a rule to 
obſerve treaties no farther than 
it ſuits their conveniency, it 


would not be amiſs to iatroduce 


the cuſtom of giving pledges for 
the perfo:mance of articles. If 
when the emperor Charles VI. 


concluded the treaty of 1738, 


' that Alfatia or Burgundy ſhould | 


with the king of France, in 
which he paid him before-hand 
for the guaianty of his Pragma- 
tic Sanction, he had required 


what province ſoever, all not be liable to any toll, ſearch, 
viſit, detention or charge, in paſling the Sound and the 
Belt. All the effects belonging to the Swedes, or to other 
ſubjects of Sweden, ſhall enjoy the ſame privilege, though 
freighted on board foreign ſhips.” 


' be ſurrendered him for 30 years, 


on condition that it ſhould: re- 
main to the houſe of Auſtria if 
the guaranty was not obſerved; 
if this had been done, ſhould we 
have ſeen the fatal war of 1741, 
and would France ever have 
been allied with the eleQor of 
Bavaria ? In the late peace be- 
tween England and France, the 
Engliſh wcre obiiged to give 
hottages for the ſurrender of 
Cape Breton. | 


DEN 
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© The kings of Denmark ſhall bear the arms of Sweden, T. Ref, 13. 
provided no right or pretenſion to that crown is inferred 
from thence. | | 
© The king of Sweden renounces, in favour of the king of T, of. 14. 
Denmark and the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, all his rights, 
© as duke of Bremen, to the counties of Delmenhorſt and r. cop, rg. 
© Ditmarſen, and to the effects of certain nobles of Hol- 
« ſtein,” | | 
By the 15th article of the treaty of Copenhagen, the 
king of Sweden renounces all his rights acquired by conqueſt 
to the provinces which he reſtores to Denmark. In reading 
this article, one would think it concerned two barbarous na- 
tions, who acknowledge no other right but that of the long- 
eſt ſword, and believe the ſeizing of a country a ſufficient 
title to the ſovereignty of it. There is no wonder ſuch a 
notion ſhould ſubſiſt in 1660, ſince, at this very time, it 
has not fallen into that contempt it deſerves and creates. A 
prince no doubt may very juſtly conquer a province that be- 
longs to him, and refuſe to reſtore it. He may even extend 
his conqueſts beyond the country he claims, for a puniſh- 
ment of his enemy's injuſtice, and for a ſatisfaction of the 
expences of a war, he was forced into. But arms of them- 
ſelves give no title to poſſeſſion, they ſuppoſe a prior, and it 
is only to fix this conteſted and equivocal right that a war is 
made. If it was otherwiſe, a prince diſpoſſeſſed by his enemy 
would have no longer any right to the dominions taken from 
him, and conſequently it would be ridiculous for the con- 
queror to require of him a ceſſion by a treaty of peace. To 
this may be added one plain argument, if conqueſts by their 
nature form a right of poſſeſſion for the conqueror, it matters 
not whether the war be founded upon juit or unjuſt motives. 
But who is ſo bold as to advance ſuch a propoſition ? For no 
reaſonable man can deny that a prince who takes up arms 
without a juſt cauſe, ought to indemnify his enemy for all 
his loſſes occaſioned by the war. 
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| T, Rof. 2. 
Ti Cop. 2. 
T. Cor. 6, 


T. Cop. 7. 


T. Cop. 8. 


8 Brom. 
34 
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SWEDEN. DENMARK. 


© The kings of Sweden and Denmark renounce all alli⸗ 


R W K 


of the other. | 
© Theſe two princes ſhall keep up in their territory, each 


act any toll in the Sound: but Denmark ſhall pay him 
every year, by two equal payments, the ſum of 3500 rix- 
dollars. | | 

Every Swediſh ſhip paſſing the Sound ſhall ſalute the 
caſtle of Cronenburg ; which ſhall be returned. Every 
Daniſh ſhip in the Sound ſhall ſalute the caſtle of Elſen- 
burg, which ſhall be returned. The Swediſh and Daniſh 
ſhips, when they happen to meet, ſhall not lower their 
top-ſails. =, 

© 'When one cf the two kings ſhall ſend into or out of the 
Baltic above five men of war, or more than 1200 ſoldiers, 


POLAND. BRANDENBURG. 


© The inhahitants of Weiſmar and Pomerania ſhall be 
reſtored to all the rights, privileges, and cuſtoms, granted 
them by the treaty of Odenſee.” | 

When the treaty of Brom-Sebro was concluded the 17th 
of Auguſt 1645, Sweden was in poſſeſſion of Weiſmar and all 
Pomerania. The inhabitants of the Swediſh conqueſts, pre- 
ſerved. by the treaty of Oſnabrug, enjoy, in the paſſage of the 
Sound and Belt, all the privileges granted to the Swedes 
themſelves. Therefore the 34th article of 'the treaty of 
Brom- Sebrò concerns only the Pomeranians of the Farther 
Pomerania, ſubjects to Pranidenburs, By virtue of the 
treaty of Odenſee, concluded the 23d of July 1560, their 
ſhips were to be treated in the Straits of the Sound and Belt 
as thoſe of the moſt favoured nation. It muſt be obſerved, 
that from 1660 to 1720, when Denmark promiſes to treat 
any ſtate as the moſt favoured nation, Sweden muſt always 
be excepted, which during that ſpace enjoycd particular pri- 


[4 


vileges, 


ances which have been made to the prejudice of one ano- 
ther. They ſhall form no ſuch hereafter, and each party 
ſhall. refuſe any aid, directly or indirectly, to the enemy 


at his own expence, the ſea- marks for navigation between 
Schagen and Salfterbo. The Swede conſents never to ex- 


he ſhall give notice of it to the other three weeks before.“ 


1 
0 
A 
0 
} 
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vileges which were forced to be renounced after the death of 
Charles XII. In the ſequel of this work will be ſeen the 

alterations in the north ſince the beginning of the preſent ' 
century, and that the treaties of Stockholm and Neuſtadt 
have derogated from ſeveral articles of the treaties here 
mentioned, E | 58 


The king of Sweden and elector of Brandenburg re- T. 01. 25. 


© nounce the treaties made between them the 17th of Ja- 
* nuary 1656, at Koninſberg, the 2 5th of June 1656, at 
Marienburg, the 2oth of November 1656, at Labiavic. 
They declare them null, and proteſt that they will never 
from thence claim any right againſt Poland.' R 

By theſe treaties , the elector Frederic- William acknow- 
lelged the dukedom of Pruſſia to be a fief of the crown of 
Sweden ; Charles-Guſtavus difcharged him from all vaſſa- 
lage, and gave him in full ſovereignty the province of War- 
mia in Royal Pruſſia, and ſome palatinates in Poland, * 

«© Duca} Pruſſia is declared independent; but on failure 


© of Brandenburg, that province with all its rights, ſhall 
© return to the republic of Poland. | = . 
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* of heirs male in the family of Frederic-William, r Ys 


© Inſtead of the ancient dues of vaſſalage from Pruſſia to T. * 175 
Poland, there ſhajl be a perpetual alliance between the two 11, 12. 


* powers. Frederic-William and his defcendants, dukes of 
* Pruffia, ſhall never make alliance with the enemies of Po- 
land, furniſh them with warlike ſtores and proviſions, or 
grant them a paſſage through their territories. In all the 
© defenſive wars the king of Poland ſhall be obliged to wage, 
the duke of Pruſſia ſhall lend him 15000 foot and 500 
© horſe, to be paid by the Poles as ſoon as they have entered 
their dominions. 


The king of Poland, on his part, engages to defend bia. ,,, 
* Ducal Pruſſia againſt all attacks. The Poliſh troops ſhall 14, 15. 


© at all times have free paſſage, and the Pruſſians ſhall freely 
march thro* the Poliſh territories.” ps | 

In an a: ticle of the alliance of Velau, Poland had ingaged 
to pay the elector of Brandenburg three hundred thouſand 
_ rixdollars, and to leave him Elbing till the v-hole ſum was 
paid. By a courſe of extraordinary events, it happened 


that this laſt clauſe was not executed, and conſequently Po- 


land may be thought not to be too forward in performing it. 
The elector of Brandenburg, ever watchful of bis intereſts, 
renewed his demands a thouſand times, and tired with re- 
ceiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, he reſolved at laſt to do him- 
elf juftice, He ordered ſome troops to march towards El- 

hs x bing, 


- 
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bing, and the town, without making the leaſt reſiſt 


| ance 
opened the gates on the 11th of November 1698. | 


Auguſtus II, king of Poland, complained of this as an ord 
enormous breach of the law of nations. He ſought to inti- tw 
midate the elector, but not ſucceeding, and unwilling to 

make himſelf. a dangerous enemy, at a time when he was 1a 
filling the north with his intrigues, and meditating a rupture of 
with Sweden, he liſtened to an accommodation, which was nc 
ſigned at Warſaw the 12th of December 1699. In this w 
treaty are renewed all the articles of the perpetual alliance b 


of Velau. 


T. vel. . The eletor of Brandenburg ingages to reſign to the 
9% 2, 3, 4, © Poles, the 1ſt of February 1700, the town of Elbing, on 
. * condition, that they pay him three hundred thouſand rix- 
© dollars, three months after the meeting of the next diet, 
© and that on the eve of the evacuation of Elbing, the crown- 
« jewels be put into his hands by way of pledge. In caſe 
the Poles break their ingagement, the elector ſhall re-enter 


Elbing, and receive the income of its territory till the 
* whole ſum is paid ©, 


EMPEROR AN P SWEDEN. 


T. Ol. 2. The emperor and king of Sweden ſhall reſpectively keep 
to the diſpoſitions of the treaty of Oſnabrug. 


HOUSE or HOLSTEIN. 


T har ae 9 The king of Denmark ſhall ſatisfy the duke of Reſwic- 
__© Holitein-Gottorp.” 

Accordingly Frederic III, king of Denmark, and the 
duke of Holſtein, ſigned at Copenhagen, the 22d of May 
1658, a treaty, by which the king reſigned to the duke, for 
himſelf and his heirs male, the duchy of Sleſwic and the iſle 
Fehmeren, in full ſovereignty ; transferred to him the chap- 
ter of Sleſwic, except four prebends, and gave him the baili- 
wic of Schwabſtadt. The ancient unions of 1533 and 1623 
were alſo renewed; that is the community of government 
was confirmed, which gives an equal power to the two parties 


© This knotty affair ſtill re- dient is not found againſt the 
mains im ſtatu quo, and will fatal conſequences of ucanimity 

long remain fo, if ſome expe- in the votes of the diets. 1 
| | * 


over the duchy of Holſtein, both alike receiving the homage "eo 

and oath of fealty of the ſubjects, who are to obey only the 

orders which ſhall proceed from the common regency. of the 

two ſovereigns. | DR 
A more faulty government can hardly be conceived. If it 

12d been intended that peace ſhould ſubſiſt between the kings 

of Denmark and the dukes of Holſtein, the dominions, and 

not the authority, ſhould have been ſhared . This treaty 

was accompanied with twe diplomas of Frederic III, ratified 

by the Daniſh ſenate. . N 
The tranſactions paſſed at Copenhagen the 22d of May T. Cop. 17. 

©1658, between the king of Denmark and the duke of Sleſ- 

« wic-Holfſtein Gottorp, ſhall be exactly obſerved.“ 


COURLAND.' 


The duke of Courland, who ſhall be reſtored to his do- T. Ol. 6, 
© minions, promiſes that no offence or repriſal ſhall be com- | 
« mitted againſt Sweden, ſaving all allegiance to Poland. 

© The kings of Sweden, as dukes of Livonia, ſhall not 
exact for the future any ſervice from the dukes of Courland.” 


POLAND. RUSSIA. 


© The duchies of Smolenſko, Severia, Czernigove, and T. uf. 
the city of Kiow, and the territory of a mile from its walls, 1636. 
* ſhall remain to the czar. The Boriſthenes, from Kiow 3 
to Tartaro, ſhall ſerve for a boundary to the two powers. 

© The preceding truces ſhall be maintained in their full 
force, except ihe articles from which it ſhall be derogated. 
The czar {hall not take under his protection the Coſſacks +,,... of 
on the right of the Boriſthenes. Nor ſhall Poland protect 1667 and 
* thoſe on the left of the ſame river. , 0 RRM 

The parties ſhall inform the Nogais- Tartars of their T. of 1665. 

* amity. If theſe people make any irruption into their terri- 18. 
* tories, both powers ſhall repulſe them. 
If they are ſupported by the Turks, war ſhall be declared 


* again{t them.“ 


4 Accordingly this union or has awailed himſelf, to deprive 
community of authority has cau- the duke of part of his domi- 
ſed a perpetual difſſention, of nions, with whom he ought to 
which the king of Denmark have governed there in common. 


The 
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T. Met a4. The Muſcovites ſhall admit no ſubjects of Poland ints 


their troops, nor the Poles any Muſcovites into theits,” 


RELIGION. 


T. vel. 16. The Catholics of Ducal ruſſia ſhall have the free ex- 


. Moſ. 9. | 


erciſe of their religion, and ſhall fill all ſorts of civil em- 
* ployments. 155 f 

© The Catholics of the iſle of Ruynen ſhall not be diſturb- 
* ed for their faith, but ſhall, perform divine ſervice in their 
* own houſes only, The Livonians ſhall enjoy the ſame 
privileges. | | 
All the ſubjects of Sweden and Ruffia trading with one 
another, ſhall freely profeſs their religion. They ſhall be 
allowed to aſſemble in their own houſes, but ſhall not build 
churches. The Ruſſians ſhall keep their church at Revel. 
© In the places yielded by Ruſſia to Poland, and by Po- 
land to, Ruſſia, there ſhall be liberty of conſcience, but 
* without the public exerciſe of the religion which ſhall not 
be the ſame as that of the prince. The Roman Catholics 


however in the ſuburbs of Kiow and Smolenſko may have 
© churches,” | | 


NAMES or Tus PRINCES, Parties, and 
Guarantees of the Peace of the North. 


© The emperor Leopold, as head of the houſe of Au- 
© ftria, Charles XI, king of Sweden, John Caſimir king of 
Poland, and Frederic-William elector of Brandenburg, do 
agree to guaranty the treaty of Oliva. If any one of them 
© ſhall be attacked or moleſted, contrary to the diſpoſition 
of this treaty, good offices ſhall firſt be uſed ; but if the in- 
* juries are done by arms, the injured party ſhall be aſſiſted 
with forces within two months after requiring it, and till 
« peace ſhall be firmly eftabliſhed, | 
© The ſame princes guaranty in the fame manner all the 
articles of the treaty of Copenhagen between Sweden and 
Denmark ; and the treaty concluded there ſhall be deemed 
part of that of Oliva. 
The king of France gyaranties all the articles of the 
treaties of Oliva and Copenh? gen. 
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England and the United Provinces are alſo guarantees of T. 


| the treaty of Copenhagen, and promiſe, whenever required, 
to avenge the breaches of the ſame.” e 

When theſe treaties were concluded, guarantees or ſure- 
ties had not been long uſed in Europe. Some other thing 
was to ſupply their place; for princes never relied much 
upon reciprocal promiſes. For a good while the obſervance 
of treaties was ſworn upon the moſt noted relicks, upon a 
piece of the real croſs, upon the ęvangeliſts, and upon the 
Hoſt, or body of Chriſt. It was promiſed not to procure 
abſolution from the oath, and in caſe of infraction, to ſubmit 
to the eccleſiaſtical cenſures. In the famous treaty of Cam- 
bray, concluded the 3d of Auguſt 1529, between Francis I. 
and Charles V, in explanation of the treaty of Madrid, we 
find a ſtriking inſtance. Theſe princes, in caſe of contra- 
i vention, ſubmit themſelves to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, 
« coercions, and cenſures, even to the calling in of the ſecu- 
© lar arm, and do appoint their procurators, in forma ca- 
mere apoſtolic, to appear in their names at the court of 
© Rome, hefore our holy father the pope, or the auditors of 
© the Rota, and voluntarily to undergo the condemnation 
and fulmination of the ſaid cenſures. 

Theſe precautions were not thought ſufficient, the princes 
never made a treaty without naming” conſervators, who were 
to ſee to the execution of the articles. Theſe were ſome=- 
times only miniſters, whoſe duty it was to confer together 


from time to time at a place appointed, to repair amicably 


the breaches of the treaties, to puniſh the tranſgreſſors, and 
to clear difficulties unforeſeen or ariſing from ambiguous ex- 
preſſions. The cuſtom of conſervators, {till practiſed at this 
day between the Ottoman Port and the neighbouring princes, 
was a wiſe regulation, eſpecially at a time when the princes 
had no ordinary ambaſſadors at each others courts. Some- 
times, but more rarely, the conſervation of the peace in 
their governments, was in a ſpecial manner committed to the 
provincial governors. They judged ſovereignly of all com- 
plaints brought to them on this ſubject, puniſhed the tranſ- 
greſſors, and repaired the injuries. OE 
There was a third kind of conſervators, who (to uſe the 
antique expreſſion) gave their ſeal to the treaties, and in- 
paged by a particular act to declare even againſt their ſove- 
reign, in caſe of ſome violation on his part, and to eſpouſe 
che intercſts of his enemy. Not only the ſeal of the greateſt 
lords of a Rate, but moreover the ſeal of the principal cities 
Was 
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was required. Thus in the treaty of Senlis, the 23d of 
May 1493, the cities of Paris, Roan, Lyons, Poitiers, 

ours, Angers, Orleans, Amiens, and Tournay, 'are na- 
med for Charles VIII; and the cities of Louvain, Bruſſels, 
Antwerp, Douay, Bois-le-Duc, Gant, Bruges, Lille, Ar. 
ras, St. Omars, Mons, Valenciennes, Utrecht, Middel- 
burg, and Namur, for the emperor Maximilian and the 
archduke Philip his ſon. 2 

The lord of Bevres, one of the conſervators of the peace 
of Senlis, thus expreſſes himſelf in his ſeal : © Be it known 
that we, defiring with all our power to obey my ſaid lords 
+ (Maximilian and his fon) conſidering the great benefits 
< which, from the faid peace and obſervance thereof, ſhall 
* accrue to my ſaid lords the king of the Romans and archduke, 
© have promiſed and ſworn, and do promiſe and ſwear by theſe 
+ preſents, to keep and caufe to be kept the ſaid treaty in all 

and every of its points and articles. And that if it is tranſ- 
greſſed by my ſaid lords the king of the Romans and the arch- 
duke his ſon, or by any other for them, (which God of 
his goodneſs forbid) ind reſtitution or reparation for the 
tranſgreſſion be not made within fix weeks after, we in 
that caſe ſhall be obliged to abandon my ſaid lords, king 
of the Romans and archduke, and' each of them, and 
ſhall give in that caſe favour, aid, and aſſiſtance, to the 
moſt Chriſtian kingngg. . : 
It is in the treaty of Blois, the 12th of October 1505, 
that foreign princes are firſt named for conſervators. It is 
faid there, that Lewis XII, king of France, and Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, ſhall pray the king of England to be con- 
ſervator of their treaty . This example was followed in 
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the treaty which was concluded three months after at Cam- 
bray, between Lewis XII. and the emperor Maximilian. 


* 


It is agreed (ſay theſe princes) that the pope, the kings of 
England and Arragon, and the princes of the empire, 
ſhall be conſervators of this treaty, that they ſhall ſee all 
the articles executed, and in caſe of contravention, 
they ſhall aſſiſt the injured party with all their forces . 


The 


' © Rogabunt dicti Chriſtia- *f Conyentum eſt quod ſanc- 
niſinus et Catholicus reges ſe- tiſſimus dominus noſter, ſereniſ- 
reniſſimum Angliæ regem, quod ſimi que regis Angliz et Arra- 
hujus pacis, fraternitatis et lige goniæ ac etiam facri Romani 
conſervator-exiſtat. imperii principes ſint hujus pa- 
: ; | (155 


„dn 

The treaties of Blois and Cambray are to be looked upon 
as the firſt model of the guarantees ſo common now a- days. 
This method gained ground the more eaſily, as the princes 
had found by experience, that the moſt ſacred, the moſt ſo- 
lemn oaths, were but weak fences againſt intereſt, which 
had always broke through them without ſcruple. Beſides, 
by ſubmitting themſelves, in caſe of infraction, to excom- 
munication and the cenſures of the church (as Charles VII. 
of France, and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, fay in 
the famous treaty of Arras) they degraced themſelves, and 
furniſned pretences to the eccleſiaſtical power, to intermed- 
dle in the temporal concerns of the kings, and to confound 


rights which, for the welfare of nations, cannot be ſeparated 


by bounds too ſettled or fixed. | 

The cuſtom of conſervators would have produced many 
diſorders, if it had been any thing but a matter of form. 
The lords and burghers of cities would have been judges 


of war and peace, and, under the pretence of fulfilling their 


ingagements, might have got the habit of never obeying 
their prince. All theſe cuſtoms diſappeared according as 
the kings aggrandized their authority over their ſubjects, and 
policy tied them together with a ſtricter band *, 


cis, unionis et concordiz et ſin- main in the ſame flate as when 
gulorum in eis contentorum, ey were concluded, Neither 
conſervatores et fide juſſcres et oaths on the high altar, nor dread 
totis viribus aſſiſtent ei qui pre- of the juft vengeance of heaven, 
dicta obſervaverit contia alium nor the point of honour, have 
non obſervaturum. ſeldom any influence on royal 

? It may rather be ſaid, that, conſciences. Conveniency has 
according as the kings aggran- uſurped the place of honour and 
dized their power over their honeſty. . Recourſe had been 
ſubjects, and policy bound them had to powerful guarantees; 
together with a ſtricter band, but to no purpoſe. The gua- 
they forfeited honour and con- rantee is a treaty, fo is violated 
ſcience ; becauſe they perceived with the ſame eaſe as the treaty * 
themſelves out of the reach of it ovght to eſtabliſh Good-Faith, 
reproaches for the violation of a but is the firſt to deſtroy it. This 
treaty or breach of their words. is one of the pernicious effeas 
Often ſuch a reproach has been which ambition has ſpread thro? 
the motive alledged for a decla- the world, and which has en- 
ration of war. In fine, things creaſed in proportion as con- 
are come to that paſs, that trea- ſcience has loſt its power. The 
ties are no longer to be relied worſt is, it is an evil which at 
on, than whilſt circumſtances te- preſent ſeems incurable. 
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CHAP. III. 


Particular Treaties concluded between the ſeveral 
Powers of Europe, from the Treaty of Munſter 
to the Year 1701. 


E treaties collected under this head are all thoſe 
which have no relation to the grand pacifications, 

and are not conſiderable enough to deſerve ſingly a chapter 

apart. | | | 


Tux SWISS", Tara ALLIES, 


The article that will he enlarged upon moſt, concerns the 
Helvetic Body. As the peace of Baden is to be ſpoken of, 
which ended the 7th of May 1656, the war between the 
cantons of Zurich and Bern, and thoſe of Lucern, Ury, 
Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, it will be proper to give an 
account of the peace of Arau, the wiſe regulations whereof 
5 capable of giving its full force to the ancient union of the 
wiſs. OE | 

There would have been no mention of their particular 
wars, nor of the treaties of peace by which they were ended, 
if the thirteen cantons by their union formed but one com- 
mon-wealth, or if each, by virtue of the Helvetic conſtitu- 
tions and laws, was ſubject to a general diet, as the princes 
of the Germanic Bady are to the diet of the empire. But 
It is well known that the Helvetic Body ought rather to be 
called the League than the Republic of the Swiſs, and that 
the thirteen cantons form ſo many independent common- 
wealths.. They are governed by very different principles; 


h Or Switzers, ſo called from Schauf hauſen, (Proteſtants), Ury, 
the canton of Switz, which does Schwitz, Underwald, Lucern, 
not give name to the reſt by way Zug, Friberg, Soleure or Soly- 


| of eminence, but becauſe it was thurn, (Catholics), Glars, and 


the firſt that aſſerted its liberty, Appenzel, (Proteſlants and Ca- 
The narnes of the thirteen can- tholics). 
tons are, Zurich, Bern, Baſil, 


each 


ez 
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each has all the rights of ſovereignty, and treats at pleaſure 
with foreign ſtates *; their general diet has no power to 
make regulations, or impoſe laws K. y 

« So far (ſays the author of the ſtate of Switzerland) are 


© the thirteen cantons from making one body, that there are 


but the three moſt ancient cantons that are directly allied 
« with each of the other twelve. Indeed there is ſuch a con- 
«© nexion eſtabliſhed. among them, that if one canton was 
attacked, the other twelve would be obliged to march to its 
© affiftance ; but it would be by the relation that two can- 


tons may have with a third, and not by a direct alliance 


© which each of the thirteen cantons has with all the reſt. 
« For example, among the eight ancient cantons, Lucern 
© can call only five to its aſſiſtance, in caſe of an attack; but 
then ſome of the five have a right to call in others with 
* which they are allied, though Lucern be not; ſo that, in 
© fine, they are all obliged to march by virtue of their parti- 
* cular alliances, and not by virtue of a general alliance be- 
© tween all the cantons.“ t "A 
Till the beginning of the thirteenth century, nothing was 
capable of breaking the union of the Switzers. Zuinglius 
in 1516 preachcd his new doctrines ; they prevailed ; and 
what could not be effected by ambition, jealouſy, difference 


of intereſts, or a government founded on impolitic principles, 


was brought about by religious diſputes. Animoſity, mixing; 
with theſe diſputes,. kindled a war, carried on with warmth, 
ſupported by obſtinacy, and which ended not till 1531, lea- 
ving to each canton liberty to profeſs what religion they 


7 


pleaſed. ö 

Before. the change of religion (ſays the forementioned 
author) which happened in Switzerland about the fame 
time as in Germany, there were none but general diets, 
and the common intereſt of their country was managed 
_ © with great zeal and unanimity. But ſince ſome of the 
cantons have embraced the Proteſtant, and the reſt adhered 
to the Catholic religion, their ſtate has been divided as well 
* as their church. From that time their mutual confidence 


i Herein they differ from the k Nor have the States-general 
United-Provinces ; but agree ex- of the United-Provinces any 
actly with the princes and ſtates ſuch power, becauſe each pro- 
of the empire, according to the vince preſerves its rights of ſo- 
fourth article of the capitulation yereignty. 
of the preſent emperor, and tlie 
eth of that of the emperor. 

Charles VI. | | 


© was 
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was loſt; the zeal of each party for their religion hred 
enmity, they became jealous of one another's deſigns, and 
the reformation may be faid to ſplit in two the Helvetic 
Body. For as the intereſt of religion enters more or leſs 
into all their public actions, the general diets*aſſemble 
now only to ſettle the affairs of their common bailiwicks, 
and to preſerve the external appearances of an union which 
no longer exiſts : whereas in effect all the public affairs of 
any importance are tranſacted in the particular diets of the 
two religions, the Proteſtant diets meeting at Arau, and 
the Catholic at Lucern. This canton being the moſt 
powerful among them, acts at the head of the Catholics, 
as. Zurich does of the Proteftants.* . | 
About the end of the year 1655, ſome inhabitants of the 
canton of Schwitz having embraced the Proteſtant faith, 
had a mind to retire with their effects into the canton of 
Zurich. They were ſeized, and notwithſtanding the re- 
monſtrances of the Proteſtants, and the protection they 
granted theſe fugitives, they were condemned and executed 
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as Anabaptiſts. This was ſufficient to kindle a war. The 


cantons of Zurich and Bern reſolved to be revenged of the 
canton of Schwitz, which was ſupported by thoſe of Lucern, 
Ury, Underwald, and Zug. France and the cantons of 
Bail, Friburg, Soleure, and Schafhauſen, interpoſed their 
mediation ; an accommodation was made and figned at Ba- 
den the 7th or 8th of March 1656. | 
It was agreed that each canton ſhould enjoy its religion, 
independence, and rights of ſovereignty ; that the deciſion 
of all diſputes, which ſhould ariſe about any matter what- 
ever, between the members of the Helvetic Lada: ſhould 
be referred to arbitration. That there ſhould be liberty af 
conſcience in the provinces ſubject to the thirteen cantons 
and as for what relates to the change of religion, and the 
liberty of going with their effects from one canton to ano- 
ther, each country ſhould conform to its ancient uſages and 
cuſtoms. | | 
This was only to be a patched-up peace, ſince nothing 
in particular was ſettled concerning the cauſe of the diſputes 
by which the union was broke. However, ſtipulations ſo 
indeterminate and improper. to cure the troubles wherewith 
the Helvetic Body was threatened, ſerved to maintain the 
peace till 1712, when the cantons of Zurich and Bern took 
up arms in favour of the Toggenburgers. | 


The 
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The abbot of St. Gall, relying on the cantons of Lucern, 
Ury, Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, who warmly eſpouſed 
his intereſts, had oppreſſed for ſome time the county of 
Toggenburg. This prelate daily formed new pretenſions 
on ſubje&s who thought themlelyes almoſt independent. 
He proceeded at laſt to moleſt them in the exerciſe of 
their religion, and, in a moment, the wiſdom and mode- 
ration for which the Helvetic body was ſo famous in Europe, 
was ſeen; to vaniſh.” All Switzerland was in arms; the 
forces aflembled and marched ; the Catholics were defeated 
at Bremgarten, and the firſt treaty of Arau was concluded 
the 18th of July 1712. 

The public tranquillity would from thence forward haye 
been reſtored, if one defeat had been capable to diſcourage 
the Switzers. The cantons of Underwald, Schwitz, and 
Zug, refuſed to ratify the late peace. The war continued, 
and a ſecond battle was fought at Wilmergue the 25th of 
July. The Catholics, entirely routed, had no other re- 
ſource but to ſign, the 'gth of Auguſt, 1712, the ſecond 
treaty of Arau, by which the firſt was confirmed, and the 
conquerors gained ſtill more adyantageous terms. But it 
was not till the x5th of June 1718, that the differences be- 
tween the abbot 6f St, Gall and the count of Toggenburg 
were finally decided by the treaty of Baden, 

Before the articles of this pacificatiom are related, which 
is as famous in the Helvetic League, as the treaty of Mun- 
ſter is4n Germany, it muſt be remarked, that the Switzers, 
unwilling to ſacrifice their liberty to a deſire of aggrandizing 
themſelves, never interpoſe in the conteſts which ariſe be- 
tween foreign powers. They obſerve an exact neutrality ; 
are never guarantees of a treaty, and take no other advan- 
tage of the wars, by which Europe is often laid waſte, tha 
to lend indifferently ſoldiers to their alles, and to the prigces 
who apply for them. The Switzers defire no more than the 
preſervation of their laws, They anhabit a country which 
cannot raiſe the ambition of any of their neighbours ; and 
it may be ſaid, that they are ſtrong enough ta defend it 
againft the joint forces of all Europe. Invincible when the. 
are united, and when they are only defending the entraz&e. 
into their country, the nature of their gover As — 
allow them to make any progreſs abroad. Why then mould 
they cancern themſelves with the quarrels of their. neigh- 
bours ? If they are tied by treaties of frizndſhiv with the 
Grifans, the Valais, Neufchatd, gt. Gall, Cueva, Mul- 
Vo. XII. Aa | ”* havſen, 
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hauſen, &c, and conſequently obliged to protect and defend 
them againſt the attacks of their enemies; it is becauſe theſe 
ſmall ſtates cannot draw them into any troubles ; becauſe 
they have ne ambition, becauſe they reſpect their neighbours; 
and forming for the moſt part a barrier to cover them, it 
would be the intereſt of the Helvetic Body to aſſiſt them, 
though they were not bound to it by treaties. 1 

The Swiſs have alliances with the pope, the empire, the 
court of Turin, the houſe of Auſtria, the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, &c. But theſe alliances are only for a certain 
term, and generally they are to laſt no longer than the reign 
of a prince, and the four or five firſt years of his ſucceſſor, 
They are confined to capitulations about the levy of troops 
in the cantons, about their pay, their diſcipline, their priyi- 
leges, and in general contain nothing intereſting enough to 
find a place in this collection, It is not the ſame with the 
treaty of Bern, concluded in 1712 with the United-Provinces, 
nor with the ingagements entered into by Lewis XIV, the 
laſt year of his reign, with the Catholic cantons, and the 
republic of Valais; and therefore they ſhall be mentioned 
after the treaties of Arau. 


PEACE or ARA U 


© The cantons of Zurich and Bern ſhall poſſeſs the county 


of Baden, with its dependencies, including the city of 


Bremgarten. 10 
Hitherto that county had belonged to the eight ancient 

cantons who conquered it in 1415, upon the houſe of Au- 

ins... | | 5 
All that part of the free bailiwic, commonly called 


© Frey-Amter, which extends in a ſtrait line from Lunck- 


© hoſen to Farwangen, ſhall be reſigned to the ſaid two 
cantons, ſaving however to Glaris all its rights, as not 
« taking part in the late quarrel. The other part of the free 
c bailiwics ſhall remain with their old maſters. The can- 
< ton of Bern ſhall be aſſociated to the co-ſovereignty of the 
« ſeven ancient cantons, and its turn of regency ſhall be 
next to that of Zurich. Wo 9 75 
Frey-Amter had been conquered by the ſeven ancient 
cantons upon the houſe of Auſtria, at the ſame time with the 
county of Baden, - _ 


1 


© © Zurich and Bern ſhall poſſeſs the city of Rappenſuil, 


© with its dependencies, Bern ſhall be admitted to th co- 
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c ſovereignty over Turgovia, Rheintal, and the country of | 
„Sargans, and ſhall exerciſe its regency next after Zurich. 

Turgovia and Rheintal had been conquered by the ſeven 
ancient cantons upon the houſe of Auſtria, Appenzel, hen 

made a canton, was admitted into the co-ſov ereig lis of 
Rheintal. The ſeven cantons had purchaſed the coun y © 
Sargans of the laſt count of that name. 

Stein ſhall no longer be included in the ſovereignty of g. T. Ar. 
« Turgovia. The regency of that city ſhall belong to the 1, 2, 
* Burghers, ſaving however the rizhts of the cantons of 
« Bern, Friburg, and Soleure. 

© The treaty of peach of 1531 is annulled, as if it had 

© never been. The treaty of Arau ſhall for the future be a 
law to the cantons. 
« The cantons of Zurich and Bern promiſe to leave entire 
liberty of conſcience to the inhabitants of the countries re- 
ſigned to them; to nominate to the eccleſiaſtical dignities 
ſubjects taken by turns in the Catholic cantons who ſhare 
the ſovereignty, and to impoſe no new taxes. Thoſe who 
ſhall remove into ſome other part of Switzerland, or into a 
foreign country, ſhall pay no duty of exportation or im- 
reinen for two years. 

In the provinces ſubject to cantons of different religions, 
the Proteſtants ſhall enjoy the ſame privileges as the Catho- 
lie; there ſhall be a perfect equality between chem. Se- 
cret accuſations and informations ſhall be aboliſhed. Or- 
phans ſhall have guardians of their own religion. One 
ſhall be called a Catholic, and the other the Evangelical 
religion 3 and it is equally forbid to the profeſſors to uſe 
any injurious or ludicrous terms, when ſpeaking of their 
reſpective religions. A malefactor condemned to die, ſhall 
be aſſiſted by a miniſter of the religion he requires, 
© The Cathokes and Proteſtants ſhall have their ſeparate 
baptiſmal fonts and burying-grounds ! in the places where 
the church is common to both. religions; the firſt who ſhall 
officiate, ſhall be obliged to leave the church at eight 
o'clock in the morning during the ſpring and the ſummer, 
and in the other ſeaſons at nine, unleſs it be otherwiſe 
agreed. If either party deſire to build a church for their 
ule, they may do it at their expence. From that time 
they ſhall loſe their right to the church they have left; it 
is allowed however to "treat about the renunciation ; that 
is to ſay the Proteſtants, who, for example, intend to 
build a church, may impart their deſign to the Catholics, 
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and ſee what the others are willing to contribute towards 
_ © it, that they may have a church to themſelves. 
The offices and magiſtracies ſhall be ſhared between per- 
ſons. of both religions. The graffier of Turgovia ſhall be 
Catholic, and the poſt of — — in the ſame coun. 
try ſhall be poſſeſſed by an Evangelic. The firſt magi- 
ſtracy of Rheintal and Sargans ſhall be held by a Catholic, 
and the jecond by a 2 The other officers, civil 
and military, as bailiffs, judges, ſummoners, procurators, 
advocates, &c. ſhall be half of., one and half of the other 
religion. All affairs concerning the regale and general 
ordinances of the government, of the police and military, 
ſhall be brought to the general aſſembly of the cantons, 
who ſhall appoint an equal number of commiſſaries of both 
religions to give a definitive ſentence. In the general 
diets, there Fal be two ſecretaries, one a Catholic, the 
other a Proteſtant ; their regiſters ſhall be read in full af- 
ſembly, and ſhall be rendered alike. | 
No fortreſs ſhall be raiſed in the common lordſhips; 
and if the cantons come to wage war between them, nei- 
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| 1 © ther of the contending parties ſhall ſollicit or comp? the 


common ſubjects to take up arms in their fayour,” 


PEACE or BADEN. ABBY on ST. GALL, 
| COUNTY oF TOGGENBURG. 


The count of Toggenburg ſhall be ſubject to the 


abby of St. Gall, but ſhall preſerve all its ancient privi- 
leges. The council of Toggenburg ſhall conſiſt of thiriy 
Catholics and thirty Proteſtants, choſen by the inhabitants 
themſelves. They ſhall take care of the rights and in- 
tereſts of the county. In caſe the abby and chapter of 
St. Gall ſhall refuſe them juſtice, they ſhall be allowed to 
apply to their allies, and demand their protection. The 
Toggenburgers ſhall freely profeſs the Catholic or reformed 
religion, as they pleaſe. Fach of the religions ſhall have 
an equal number of magiſtrates of their communion. The 
annual revenues of the county ſhall be divided in two parts, 
of which one ſhall belong to St. Gall, the other to the 
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CANTON or LU CERN. PRINCIPA. 
LIT or NEUFCHATEL. 


The canton of Lucern receives into its co-citizenſhip T, Locern, 
che duke of Longyeville, count of Neufchatel and V alen- Nov. g. 
© gin, and alſo the country and inhabitants of theſe two 1695. 
counties, and promiſes to defend them againſt all violence 
© whatſoever *. 


CANTON! or BERN. UNITED- 
PROVINCES. 


The States-general of the United-Provinces, and the T. Hague, 
© canton of Bern, mutually promiſe a ſtrict and perpetual June 21, 
t friendſhip. bt 5. e aa 

The republic of Bern ſhall defend the United-Provinces, Ibid. 2. 

' when their territories, or the barrier aſſigned them by the 
peace, ſhall be attacked. The States- general ſhall be al- 
lowed to employ the troops of this canton that they have 
© in their pay, for the defence of all the Britiſh domimons in 
Europe. 5 

The canton of Bern ſhall leave to the States-general the bid. 
© twenty-four companies which are in their ſervice ; but if 4, 6, 7, 11. 
© any foreign power attacks the ſaid canton directly or indi- 

d rectly, they may be recalled. If Bern is in war with ſome 
© other canton, the States-general ſhall not be obliged to 
* ſend back the ſaid companies, but ſhall pay in that caſe a 

* ſubſidy equivalent to the pay of thoſe troops. They ſhall 

* alſo pay the ſame ſubſidy, if Bern, when ingaged in a fo- 

© reign war, does not recall the twenty-four companies. In 
* caſe they are recalled, the canton of Bern promiſes to ſend 
them back as ſoon as it ſhall be convenient. During peace, 

* the United-Provinces may reduce each company to 150 

* men, | | 

* Whenever the United-Provinces ſhall maintain a defen- Ibid. 4. 
© five war, the republic of Bern ſhall promiſe to levy four 
* thouſand men, and furniſh recruits to keep them com- 
© plete, unleſs the canton is at war itſelf, or have juſt cauſe 
to dread hoſtilities from ſome of its neighbours. 


The general articles propoſed took poſſeſſion of that ſtate, and 
by the flates of Neufchatel and which his majeſty accepted and 
alengin to the king of Pruſſia, ratified the 10th of Auguſt 1707, 
when, after the death of the made not the leaſt mention of this 

ducheſs of Nemours, his majeſty citizenſhip. Rouſſet. 
| Aa 2 | © The 
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AP PHEN=D 1 IX. 

© The States-general ingaged to defend the canton of Bern, 
© the city of Geneva, the Counties of Neufchatel and Valen. 
gin, Bienne and Munſterchal, whenever they ſhall be at- 
* tacked by any foreign power b. 85 
* "Phe twenty-four cornpanies in pay of the States-general 
< ſhall be given only to the burghers of the city of Bern, of 
< the ſubjects of that canton. When the States-general ſhall 
make new levies in Bern, the canton ſhall name the Cap- 
« tains, | e 

Theſe companies ſhall not be employed in prejudice to 
the #eaties between the Helvetic Body and France 
and Auſtria, But as theſe treaties are purely defen- 
« five, Bern will not permit France or the houſe of Auſtria 
+ to uſe its ſubſects beyond the terms preſcribed, or to em- 
« ploy them againſt the United-Provinces or their barrier. 

* Theſe troops in the pay of the States-general {half ſerve 
only by land. They ſhall not be tranſported beyond ſea, 
© except to Great-Britain when that kingdom is attacked. 

This laſt article belongs to the convention of the 5th of 
January 1714, ſigned at the Hague by the States-general 
and the canton of Bern. The reſt of the artieles concerning 
the diſcipline of the Swiſs are not worth mentioning. 

That is to fay, in the ſaid ple, attacked in Cleyes, can, as 
tres, for it cannot be ſuppoſed count of Neufchatel, demand the 
that the kiug of Pruſſia, for exam · aſſiſtance of the States-general. 


GRESONS® UNITED-PROVINCES. 


There ſhall be for ever a defenſive league of friendſhip 
between the United-Provinces and the Griſons. 
Ihe Grey-Leagues ingage to defend the poſſeſſions and 
barrier of the States-general, and agree that the Griſons in 
their pay ſhall be employed in defence of all the domznions 
of Great-Britain in Europe. 
© The States-general ſhall always kcep in their ſervice ſix 
companies of Griſons, whoſe oifcers ſhall be permitted to 


The Griſons juſt entered in- Houſe of God. 3. The League 
to a leugue with one another in of the Ten Juriſdiétions. Thar 
1471, and with the Switzers in. name is derived from their Wear 
1401. They are divided' into ing Grey Scaifs when they viſt 
thiee Leagues : 1. The Grey. tleagued together. 

League. 2. The League o: the R 


* rife 


AP PUE NID I X.“ 
© raiſe the neceſſary recruits to complete them in the territo- 
ries of the Grey-Leagues. If the Griſons are obliged to 
maintain a defenſive war, the United-Provinces ſhall pay 
them a ſubſidy equivilant to the pay of the ſix companies. 
In this caſe, the Leagues may recall two thirds of the offi- 
cers, if the States-general are in peace, and one third if in 


* * A * * * ** 


nor on any account. 
If the States-genetal are ttkched. they ſhall raiſe two 
© thouſand. men and recruits in the territories of the Griſons, 


© unleſs. they themſelves are in war, or have reaſon to fear 


being attacked, 

The Sentescgeneral roi to defend, on alt us, 
the three Griſon-Leagues, their country and their ſove- 
reigntys They accede to the treaty which the Leagues 


. 


to uſe their good offices for the entire execution tneteof. 7 
The treaty mentioned here was concluded at Coire by the 
emperor Joſeph and queen Anne, with the Griſons. The 


Leagues had granted the imperial troops free paſſage through 


their lands, on certain conditions which the courts of Vienna 
and London were not very forward to perform. 

The ſix companies of Griſons in the pay of the United- 
© Provinces, ſhall be conferred on ſubjects of the Leagues, 
© and the States-general, in time of Rwy may reduce them 
to 150 men each,” UL 41958 


CATHOLIC CANTONSE. REPUBLIC. 
| OF' THE VALATS, FRANCE. 


All the treaties of Alliance concluded between Frans 
© and the Helvetic Body ſhall be faithfully obſcryed,” 

"The treaty of Soleure, of which this is the firſt: article, was 
concluded by Lewis XIV. with the Catholic cantons and the 
republic of. Valais, the gth of March 171 5. 

* © The alliance of Solcure is contracted in the name of all 
the kings of France, ſucceſſors of Lewis XIV. They 
© ſhall ratify it at their acceſſion to the crown, and promiſe 

* punctually to perform all the articles. The Catholic can- 
tons and republic of the Valais, ſhall at the ſame time renew 
their promiſes. Then thoſe things ſhall be provided for 
Which ſhall not have been foreſeen in this treaty; and the 
| abuſes redreſſed which the difference of times and circum - 
f ſtances may have produced in the obſervation of any article. 
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war. The ſix companies ſhall not be recalled at ny time 


made with England the 13th of March 1707, and ingage 
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If che kingdom of France is attacked at home or from 
abroad, the Catholic cantons ſhall promiſe, ſix days after 
notice, to make a levy not exceeding ſixteen thouſand men. 
It ſhall be made at I expence of the moſt Chriſtian king, 
* wha,ſhall appoint the officers. 'Theſe troops ſhall be em- 
©, ployed only at land. As ſoon as the war ſhall be ended, 
France ſhall ſend them back, paying them to the day of 
their arrival at their own homes. Adee 5 

If the Helvetic body, or any particular canton, is at- 
tacked by a foreign power, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall 
ſend proper ſuccours. If troubled with inteſline diſtur- 
bances, he ſhall uſe his good offices to bring the parties to 
a juſt accommodation. But in caſe that method does not 
© ſucceed, he ſhall employ. all his forces without any ſubſidy, 
to compel the aggreilor to obſerve the regulations preſcribed 
© by the alliances which the cantons have made. | 

The king of France ſhall not permit his ſubjects to ſerve. 
any power whatever againſt the Helvetic Body. On their 
« part, the cantons or their ſubjects ſhall never act hoſtilely 
©, againſt the king of France, either by attacking his armies 
© or. invading his dominions. er IS 

© If a ſucceſſor of Lewis XIV. ſhall endeavour to retake 
© the lands and demeans ſpecified in the alliance concluded 
© by Francis I. in 1521 with the Helvetic Body, the cantons 
+ ſhall refuſe all affiſtance.” 

The demeans mentioned here, are the ſtates of Italy, to 
which the kings of France had pretenſions, and which they 
have in vain tried to conquer by obſtinate wars. Theſe wars 
employed the reigns of Charles VIII, and his ſucceſſors, to 
Henty II. Lewis XIV, after the example of his predeceſſors 
who have treated with the Swiſs, ſtyles himſelf, in the alli- 
ance of Soleure, duke of Milan, count of Aſté, lord of 
Genoa, &c. The ſame titles had been aſſumed by him in 
the renewals of alliance of the 1ft of June 1658, and the 
4th of September 1663. | 

It may be aiked whether the cuſtom of aſſuming the titles 
of certain provinces which a prince does not poſteſs, but to 
which be has pretenſions, be equivalent to a, proteſtation, 
and ſufficient to hinder preſcription. To this it may be an- 
{wered ; if a prince, wa». continues to take the title of a 
province of which he has been deprived, does nothing from 
whence it may be inferred that he authoriſes the uſurpation 
of his enemy, ther? is no doubt that his title anſwers to a 
continual proteſtation. But ir he contradicts himſelf by his 
conduct, the titles he aſumes, can de of no Force, and are 

| con- 


„ 


R HE N D IH X. 


tonſidered as the effect of his vanity, "Theſe titles ſignify no- 
thing at preſent, in Europe, It, is ſaid, Charles II. had a 
mind to ſell his title of King of France' to Lewis XIV. 
bat the French miniſter, to, whom the offer was made, jo- 
coſely replied, the king his maſter had alſo a title of King 
© of Navarte', which he would ſell a good bargain, It is 
cuſtomary in à treaty where one of the parties bears a title 
which the other cannot acknowledge, ta inſert a particular | 
clauſe, by which it is agreed, and the titles aſſumed by one 
party ſhall not prejudice the other. ö 


* 


„If the Swiſs league with France 19 make war againſt T. 01, 24. 


© a common enemy, the parties | ſhall; agree upon the 27- 

military operations, and conclude. in concert, treaties of 

« truce, ceſſation of arms, and of peace... 
Neither of the parties; ſhall, ſuffer the enemies of the 

© other to remain in his dominions, or grant them paſſage or 


. 


gf Auſtria, the lordſhip of —— or any other ally of 
« the Helvetic Body, the cantons and republic of the Valais 
« ſhall not be obliged to aſſiſt. But in caſe the moſt Chri- 
«© ſtian king is attacked by any of theſe powers, they ſhall 
© furniſh him with ſuccours. 


aids; no ol to vir sic ton 5 
If France ſhall attack the holy ſee, the empire, the houſe 1via, 34. 


© Both ſides are obliged to give free paſſage to the troops Ibid, 29, 30. 


that ſhall march for the defence of one of the parties, or 
* for the aſſiſtance of any of their allies. Exact diſcipline 
* ſhall be obſerved on the road, and the ſoldiers ſhall pay 
ready money for what they ſhall want. 3 
The alliance of the kings of France, as the moſt ancient 
6 2 Helvetic Body, ſhall be preferred to that of all other 
„ 8 9 


PEACE or Tr HAGU FE. 
PORTUGAL, UN1TED-PROVINCES, 


© The United-Provinces renounce all their pretenſions to T. Hage. 
* the Braſils, on condition, they ſhall be allowed to carry 2, 3, 4 


* on there all ſorts of commerce, except of Braſil- wood, and 

to navigate and trade in all the ports, roads, harbours and 

Ir which belong to the Portugueſe on the cbaſt of 
rica, - | 


The parties ſhall remain in poſſeflion of the towns, Ibid, 6, 


places, caſtles, &c. which they hold in the Eaſt-Indies 
* or elſewhere, when the peace ſhall be publiſhed, each 
party renouncing all his pretenſions. > 

his 
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"This. treaty of alliance betweeri Portugal and the United- 
160% Was concluded. at the. Hague, the 6th of Auguſt 
1661. 

The United-Provinces kad made themſelves en of 
Braſil and the Eaſt-Indies whilft Portugal was under the do- 
minion of "Spain. © After the Portugueſe had recovered their 
independence, they ſought the friendſhip oft the Dutch, 
who, in ſpite of tes” continued the war underband. 
The Pertuguefe ſerioufly thought of a defence, and by their 
wiſe conduct e ire * the Dutch out of thdir ſettle- 

ments in Braſil in The States-general then declared 


war againſt 50 "Ma refuſed the mediation! of France 


and of Cromwell in 1658. This war was ended by the 
abovementioned trea h will be ſpoken of more large- 
ly in the chapter of Sas ec In the mean time, it muſt 
be obſerved, ae; it is faid in the fourth article of this treaty 
that if the king of Portu al breaks any of the conditions 


* © of the peace, the United- rovinces mal be poſſeſſed again 


aof all the tights they renounce.” Thoſe of his portugueſe 
majeſty ſhall alſo revive in caſe the States-general. ſhall in- 
6 fringe” any article of the treaty 


* 


PEACE or BRED A. 


EXGLAND, 'Uxirep-PROvINCEs, FRANCE, Drxuank, 
et It eib Bilan. of : Mons rz. | 


Nothing very conſiderable paſſed in the war which was 
ended at Breda the 31ſt of July, 1667, between England 
on one part, and France, Denmark, and the United- Pro- 
vinces on the other. The hoſtilities had commenced two 
vears before, on account of ſome forts which the Engliſh 
had taken on the coaſt of Guiney, and from which they 
were driven by the Dutch. The United-Provinces, faintly 


ſupported, by allies who had unwillingly ingaged in their 
- quarrel, and eſpecially by the King of France who wiſhed to 
| ſee an end of the war, very readily conſented to an accom- 


modation. This peace altered not the ſituation of the par- 
ties. All was Nes that they had taken from each other 
during the war, and after the uſual articles in all the Hy 


of peace, or ſuch which relate only to, the circumſtances o 


the times, there were hardly any Qipulations but what con», 


cer ned Commerce. 

After the death of Charles I. Dalit who, under the 
title of Protector, was become abſolute king of England, 
| never 


A PO END 1. 
never failed to infert in all his treaties with foreign ſtates, that 
they ſhould not harbour within, their dominions any rebel or 
ublic enemy of his gbyerntne. At his acceſſion to his fa- 
ther's throne, Charles II. followed Cromwell's example, 
and in a treaty of Breda; the States general ingaged not to 


receive into their dominions _ fuch perſons'as mould be 
declared bis encmiog,t#10"% $977 28977 | 
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< men of war as merchant-fhips, ſhall ſtrike the flag and 
lower the ſail waen Une meet · any Engliſh ne War in 
£ the Rricifh eus. % 

Thirtzeh tears 'befote; Cromwell had obliged the Dutch 
to this ſalute by the treaty of meme the W of 
April 1653 

The accommodation copia Betwedh Charles II. and 
Frederic III. king of Denmark, contains two important arti- 
cles. In che firſt, © it is agreed, that the debt of 120, ooo 
© rixdollars contracted by the Daniſh king with the Engliſh 
© coinpairy of merchants at Hamburgh, ſhall/be remitted.” 


By the oiher © Frederic preſerves his claims to the Orcades and 


the iſle of HJitland, which the kings of Norway had for > 


« merly mortgaged to Scotland, on condition of redeeming 


them at pleaſure. "Theſe articles are in the act hgned by the 
ambaſſadors of Sweden and Francè at the congrefs of Breda. 

The biſhop of Munſter took pùrt in the quarrel between 
1 ngland and Holland. The prelate who then held that bi- 
ſhopric, was the famous Van-Galen, ſo noted for his military 
genius and qualities. Ever'reſtleſs, always in action, peace 
was to him an ingaturid itate, and he was by turns enemy 
or ally of all the powers he could attack, or who enabled 
him to make war. 

This biſhop, to whom Charles IL, had viomiſed b 
ble ſubſidies, invaded the province of Over-Ytlel, and, as if 
the very name of the United-Provinces had been to be extir- 
pated, he began hoſtilities with ravages worthy of an Attila. 
He had made ſeveral conqueſts, when the Dutch took from 
him Lokon. This check, the ſlowneſs of England to ſend 
him ſuccours, and the good offices of France, determined 
him to hearken to an agreement. His treaty of peace with 
Holland was concluded at Cleves the 18th of April, 1666. 
The emperor, Lewis XIV. the electors of Mentz, Cologne, 
* Brandenburg, the dukes of Newburg, Brunſwic and 

Lunenburg, and the biſhop of Paderborn, were guarantees. 


© Saving all the rights of the empire, the biſhop of Munſter, cler. 


f renounces all pretenſion of ſi uperiority oyer the city and caſtle 


f of Boxculpe,? PEACE 
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APPENDIX. 


PEACE or LISBON. 

Ea Spal, PoRTUGAL. | 
| This: treaty ended the war between theſe two powers, 
which begun in 1640, at the time of the famous revolution 
in Portugal, the hiſtory of which is univerſally known. The 
Spaniards ceaſed not to treat the Portugueſe as rebels, till 
they diſpaired of reducing them. France had in vain la- 
boured a reconciliation between them at the congreſs of 
Munſter and the Pyrennees. ty," 
© Spain reſigns to the houſe of Braganca,. the kingdom of 
Portugal, acknowledges it independent, and reſerves only 


the town; of Ceuta” | Te 
The treaty, of which this is the ſecond article, was ſigned 

«x Liſbon, the 1 3th- of February, 1666. 

PE ACE or AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

„„ „ FRANCE SBAIK- 

At the: death of Philip IV. king of Spain, the 17th of 

September,' 1665, Lewis XIV. pretended that his queen had 

à riglit to Brabant, the Cambrefis, the Dutchies of Luxem- 

burg, Namur, &c. by virtue of the lass in theſe countries 

with regard to ſucceſhons. The king of France ſent his de- 


mands to his Catholic majeſty, who rejected them with diſ- 


dain. During the year and half that he refuſed to liſten to a 
negotiation, he imprudently neglected to put the Netherlands 
in a ſtate of defence. Lewis XIV. invaded them about the 
end of May 1667. His conqueſts were rapid; Tournay and 
Oudenarde held out but two days, Douay three, Liſle nine. 
Holland was alarmed, and, with England and Sweden, con- 
eluded, the 23d of January 1668, an alliance, commonly 
called the Triple League. They offered their mediation, 
and, in cafe the king of France ſhall refuſe to except of the 
peace concerted by this treaty, England and Holland ſhall 
© be obliged to make war againſt France till things be re- 
© dutcedto the condition they were in at the Pyrennean treaty. 

As the Triple League did not anſwer the intended purpoſe 
the reſult of it was another treaty, concluded at Aix-Ja-Cha- 
pelle the 2d of May following, which, inſtead of retrieving 
what was loſt, confirmed Lewis in the greateſt part of his 
conqueſts. | | 

Spain yields to France the cities and places of Binck, 
< Charleroy, Aeth, Douay, fort Scarpe, Tournay, Oude- 


-- © narde, Liſle, Armentiers, Courtray, Bergues, and Furncs, 


© with all their dependencies, 


PEACE 


Ar f 1K. 
PEACE or VERSAILLES. 
FR AxNcER, Genoa, Ja 


The republic of Genoa, about the end of the year 168 3, 
incurred the diſpleaſure of France. The Genocke were ac- 
cuſed of hurting ſeveral ka of the French trade in Italy, 
of declaring indecently and on all occaſions in favour of the 
Spaniards, and of plotting with them to burn the gallies and 
ſhips in the ports of Marſeilles and Toulon. The 1 
of Seignelay, charged with requiring ſatisfaction for theſe 
grieyances, appeared before Genoa the 17th of May, 1084, 
with a large ſquadron. He offered peace to the Grenoelſe, 
and threatened to bombard them in caſe of refuſal. The ſe- 
nate was obſtinate, and endured a ſevere bombardment. 
The ducal palace was burnt, with many other of the nobleſt 
in the city. They would not have attempted to refiſt if wee! 
had not the large poſſeſſions of their nobles.in.the kingdom 
Naples induced them to keep fair with Spain. The peace 
was concluded between France and Genoa at Verſailles, the 
12th of February 168 5, the doge and four ſenators having been 
obliged to come to the French court and make their ſubmiſſion. 

The lordſhip of Genoa renounces the treaties of league T. Ver. 
© and aſſociation made ſince the beginning of 1683, and thall + + 
diſarm their gallies.” | 8 | 

It is needleſs to mention what relates to the houſe of Fi- 
eſque; but the ſecond article of this treaty muſt not be paſſed 
over in ſilence. It is of importance, as it derogates from the 
fundamental laws of the republic of Genoa. 
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The doge and the four ſenators which ſhall repair to the 
court of France, ſhall be reſtored at their return to Genoa 
© to the exerciſe of their poſts and dignities, and none ſhall 
© beput into their places during their abſence or after their 
return, unleſs the uſual time of their office be expired.” 
In 1672, there aroſe ſome differences between Genoa and 
the duke of Savoy, about their reſpeCtive limits, The media- 
tion of the king of France ſuſpended the firſt. hoſtilities, 
and the peace was ſigned at Turin the 8th of March 1675. 
Nothing more is ſaid of this treaty, as it cauſed no alteration 
in the affairs of the parties. ae ; 


ACCOMMODATION or PISA. 
HoLy See, FRANCE,' Houſe of FARNEZZ EZ, Mop, 
| Corsica.. r e 


© The Carians ſhall be declared incapable to ſerve in T. Piſa, 12. 
Kame, and in all the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. Th 
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The treaty of Piſa, figned the 17th. of February 1664, 
ended the quarrels between the court of France and the 
pope, on account of an inſult; on the duke de Crequy by 

the Corſican guard“. - 1 | | 
When this unhappy affair fell out, the two powers in- 
cenſed againſt one another had not forgot their diſputes about 
the immunities. France required a ſatisfaction the more au- 
thentic, as the pope ſeemed to countenance the inſult of the 
guard, and to ſubmit rather thro” fear than thro? juſtice. The 
x 3th article of the treaty of Piſa, concerns the famous pyra- 


mid which Lewis XIV. ſuffered to be demoliſhed in 1667, 


under the pontificate of Clement IX. 


© *The pope ſhall revoke the incameration of the dudhics 


© of Caſtro and Ronciglione, 

© take poſſeſſion of them, paying to the apoſtolical chamber 

the ſum he owes it, of a million three hundred twenty-nine 

thoufand ſeyen hundred and fifty crowns. This ſum ſhall 

be delivered by two equal payments, and within the ſpace of 

* the duke of Parma ſhall 
t 


- 
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The French in foreign coun- 
tries relying on the Power of their 
monarch are oſten very inſolent: 
This occaſioned the inſult of the 
Corſicans on the ſervants of the 
duke and ducheſs of Crequy, Aug. 
20, 1622. As it is known that 
don Mario Chigi, brother of pope 
Alexander VII. and general of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate, had exaſpera- 
ted the Corſicans by threatning to 


break thoſe who ſuffered them · 


ſelves to be inſulted by any French- 
man; it is not doubted that his ho- 
lineſs was concerned in the affair, 
and as the duke of Crequy could 
not obtain ſatisfaction, he left 


Rome with all the great men ad- 
herents to France. 


The king, 
who was before diſpleaſed a 
the pope, who had refuſed to agree 


with the dukes of Parma and Mo- 


dena, took Avignon, and declar- 
ed war againſt the pope, whom he 


treated much in the ſame manner 


as he afterwards did the Genoeſe 


eight years. On the firſt p 
take poſſeſſion of one half o 


The duke of Parma ſhall 


ee Hates ©. "7 


This 


in 1684 ; for his holineſs was 
obliged to ſend his nephew with 
the character of Legate into 
France, where he pronounced, at 


the foot of the throne, a ſpeech 


the moſt ſubmiſſive and mortify- 
ing, ſuch as the pride of that mo- 
narch had dictated, and which 
may be ſeen in the treaty itſelf in 
Part IIT. Tom. VI. of the deplo- 


matic body p. 2. Of the 15 Arti- 


cles, only thoſe directly relating 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty were 


performed, 


. © The hiſtory of this Incarme- 
ration or re-union to the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, of which theſe duchics 


were fiefs, is very curious, but tco 


long to he inſerted here. The am- 
bition of the Barberinis, nephews 
of Urban VIII. was the riſe of it 
in 1626, and the Incameration 
was made in 1646, under Innocent 
X. on pretence that duke Ranuco, 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Odoardo, who 


had theſe diſputes with che Bar- 


neee. 


This article was never executed. The court of Rome 
having been reconciled to France, conſtantly refuſed to re- 
ſign theſe: duchies, and the, houſe of Farneſe, too weak to 
compel the pope. to perform his ingagements, was, ſatisfied 
with proteſting againſt the injuſtice done them. This affair 
might have had a different iſſue, had not don Carlos, who 
inherited all the rights of the hquſe of Farneſe, given up by 
the treaty of Vicara in 1738, the duchy of Parma to the em- 
peror Charles VI, who ingaged not to proſecute the diſinca- 
meration of Caſtro and Ronciglione. _ es 
© The pope ſhall indemnify the duke of Modena for his 
© pretenſions to the place and the vallies of Comachio.“ 
This convention has been no better executed than the fore- 
going ; but the rights of the houſe of Eſte have not been 
weakened by any after-act. | 


RENUNCIATIONS. 
HOUSE'or ORLEANS. HOUSE or SAVOY. 


In the contract of marriage of Anne of Orleans with 
Victor Amadeus duke of Savoy, is the following article : 
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Ibid. 


Anne of Orleans, daughter of Philip of France, duke of Art. 5. 


Orleans, and of Henrietta of England, renounces all 
rights which may belong or fall to her on her father's ſide. 


HOUSE or SAVOY. HOUSE or BAVARIA. 


In the contract of marriage of Adelaid of Savoy with Fer- 


dinand elector of Bavaria, the 4th of December 1650, is | 


this article: 

* Adelaid of Savoy, marrying Ferdinand of Bavaria, re- 
© nounces all her rights, ſaving a portion of two hundred 
« thouſand gold crowns ; but if the poſterity of her brother 
* Charles-Emanuel II, duke of Savoy, comes to fail, this re- 
© nunciation ſhall be null, and Adelaid or her deſcendants 
< ſhall be reſtored to all her rights.” "2 


' HOUSE or BAVARIA. FRANCE. 


In the contract of marriage of the princeſs of Bavaria with 
the Dauphin of France, ſigned at Munich the 3oth of De- 
cember 1679, is the following renunciation : 


berinis, had not paid to the his father and he owed them. 
mounts of piety chat ſum which | | 
a OIL « Maria- 
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APPEND 1X 
„ Maria-Anna-Chriſtina, electoral princeſs of Bavaria, 


* and wife of Lewis Dauphin of France, ſon of Lewis 


XIV, makes a full and general renunciation in favour of 


g „ the princes of her houſe, of all rights that may belong 
ni  wrelteaas 


ACQUISITIONS. CONCESSIONS, 


FRANCE. - HOUSE or BOUILLON. 
In a contract paſſed at Paris the 2oth of March 1651, is 


the follow article: has: bh 

In exchange of the ſovereignties of Sedan, Rancourt, 
© and of part of the duchy of Bouillon, which the duke of 
that name poſſeſſes, the king of France gives him the 
duchies of Albert and Chateau-Thierry, the counties of 


© Auvergne and Evreux, &c.“ 


16 58. 


UNITED-PROVINCES. TEU TONIC. 


ORDER. 
In the treaty of the Hague the 14th of June 1662, be- 


tween the archduke Leopold, as grand maſter of the Teuto- 
nie Order, and the States-general, is this article: 


© The States-general of the United-Provinces reſign to 
the Teutonic Order the ſovereignty of the place and terri- 
© tory of Gemert, for forty thouſand Florins, and on con- 
dition that the civil juriſdiction of that place ſhall remain 


to the city of Bois-le-Dus.“ 


FRANCE. ENGLAND. 
By a treaty concluded at London the 27th of October 


1662, it was agreed: 


The town of Dunkirk, with all its fortifications and 


« dependencies, the fort of Mardyke, the wooden fort, and 
the great and ſmall forts between Dunkirk and Berg St. 
© Vinox ſhall be delivered to the moſt Chriftian king, upon 
bis paying five millions of livres Tournois to Charles II. 
king of England.” | 
Cardinal Mazarine having formed the project of conquer- 
ing the Spaniſh Netherlands, made a'treaty with Cromwell, 


by an article of which Dunkirk was to remain in the hands 


of the Engliſh, when taken from the Spaniards, The cardi- 
nal's politics were greatly blamed, and very juſtly, It is vi- 


ſible, 


| 
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n ble, how detrimental it was to the French for England to 
be poſſeſſed, on their frontiers, of a place of ſuch impor- 
f tance. Mazarine alledged in his Juſtification, that Crom- 


well was to be gained, which nothing could effect but the 
ceſſion of Dunkirk. Poſſibly he was in the wrong; it was 
the protector's intereſt to declare againſt Spain; if he ſeemed 
not to know it, *twas only an artifice to {ell the dearer his 
alliance and ſuccours to the enemies of the court of Madrid. 
The cardinal was here over-reached, who was always in- 
clined to believe what he feared *. 


2 If the (cardinal was con- wantonly fold ſo important a 
demned for giving up Dunkirk place to the French for a little 
to the Englith, what muſt we ready money ? 
ſay of king Charles II, who 


SWEDEN. UNITED-PROVINCES. 


The king of Sweden and the Swediſh African company T. Raue, 
© renounce all their pretenſions to Cabo-Corſo, and tranfer 1569. 
« to the Dutch Eaſt-India company all their rights to that * 
© place, and to their other eſtabliſhments on the coaſt of 
* Guiney,” 
This treaty was concluded at the Hague the 28th of July 
1667, to put a ſtop to the hoſtilities which the trading com- 
panies of Sweden and Holland began to commit agair.ſt one 
another. The Swedes demanded ſome arrears of ſubſidics, Iba. 
which they pretended were due from the United-Provinces. 7» % 
The Dutch, on their ſide, complained that Sweden had not 
furniſhed all the ſuccours agreed upon by forme: treaties, 


HOUSE or BRANDENBURG. UNITED. 
PROVINCES. | 


Frederic- William, elector of Brandenburg, reſigns in 
© full property to the States-general the fort of Schenk b. 

This is the ſecond article of the treaty between theſe two 
powers, concluded at Cologne on the Spree the 8th of March 


1678. 


bt ſhuuld have been added, were diſputing about the bounds 
with the ſovereignty of the of their dominions, of which the 
erritory where the fort was territory where Schenk was built, 
built in 1586, at the time when was part.” 
the dukes of Gueldres and Cleves 


vol. XII. I ner 
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FRANCE. STRAS BURG. 


© The pretor, conſuls and magiſtrates of Straſburg, ang 
© the city, acknowledge the king of France for their ſove- 
« reign lord and protector. 

This act of 1681, between Lewis XIV. and the magi- 
ſtrates of Straſburg, of itſelf invalid, has ſince been ratihed 
at the peace of Ryſwic by the general diet of the empire. 


FRANCE. SPAIN. 


The ſubjects of France and Spain ſhall freely navigate 
and fiſh in the river Bidaſſon and in the road of Figuier, 
The French ſhall be allowed to come near Fontarabia, and 
the Spaniards near Andaye, provided they are not armed 
or have obtained leave to be ſo of the governors of theſe 
< places.” | 


This convention was figned at Madrid the 19th of Octo- 
ber 1683. 


HOUSE or SAVOY. UNITED-PROVINCES. 


< Victor-Amadeus, duke of Savoy, re-eſtabliſhes the Vau- 
dois, of the pretended reformed religion, in the poſſeſſion 
of all their goods, and grants them the free exerciſe of their 
worſhip, and alſo to all other his ſubjects who ſhall retire 
and ſettle in the valleys of the Vaudois.“ | 

By this treaty made at the Hague the 20th of October 
1690, the duke of Savoy acceded to the treaty which was 
concluded at Vienna the 12th of May 1689, between the 
emperor and the United-Provinces, and which was after- 
wards called the Grand Alliance, becauſe all the enemies of 
France came into it. 


ALLIANCES GUARANTEES 
POLAND. DENMARK. 


The kings of Denmark and Poland form a perpetual al- 
lIiance, and promiſe to aſſiſt each other with all their forees, 
when either {hall be attacked by Sweden. They promiſe, 
when they have once taken up arms, not to make a ſepa- 
rate peace.“ 
In conſequence of this treaty of Aſtmen, the 28th of July 
1057, Denmark aſſiſted Poland during the war with Guſta- 
vus-Adolphus, which was ended by the peace of Oliva. 
Some politicians blame theſe kinds of alliances which are 
made for nolimited tune. They juſtly obſerve that from thence, 


there 
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mere ariſes an engagement which may be detrimental to 
one of the parties when his circumſtances are altered, or 
hinder him often from taking advantages which the ever 
fluctuating courſe of affairs offer him . If the great ſtates 
ſnould not make perpetual alliances, it is not the ſame with 
leſſer ſtates, whoſe true intereſt it is to conſult their cwn 
preſervation, by putting themſelves under the proteRion of 
a powerful neighbour, 

The clauſe by which two allies promiſe not to make peace 
but in concert, has its limitations. It would not be Jjuit 
(ſays the author upon the principles of law and morality) 
that the, tranquility of all the confederate ſtates ſhould 
© abſolutely depend upon a ſingle ally who ſhould obſtinately 
© refuſe reaſonable overtures of peace. Let us try to fix 
* theſe limitations as the law of nations requires.” | 

A prince who is willing to negotiate a peace, ought not 
to conclude any thing with the common enemy, without 
the knowledge of his allies, and without having himſelt 
declared that he will not leave them, unleſs they reject 
propoſals reaſonable on the whole, He ought to act fin- 
cerely according to this declaration; ſo that as long as his 
allies do not perverſely reject ſuch propoſitions, the execu- 
tion whereof ought to be conſidered as a juſt reſult of the 
war, he ſhould not make his ſeparate peace.” 

Theſe reflections are very juſt, and ought to regulate the con- 
duct of princes, who, joining in a league, are not agreed on the 
objects they propoſe by the war. But when they covenant not 
to lay down their arms till ſuch or ſuch ſatisfaction is obtained; 
the theſis is changed, and the articles agreed on being then 
conſidered as the juſt reſult of the war, ought to be per- 
formed before any of the allies can make his ſeparate peace; 
unleſs he is certain that his confederates will be before-hand 
with him, or is threatened with ruin by continuing the war, 
Every confederate prince, who, except in theſe two caſes, 
likens to any ſeparate agreement, his contract is inva- 
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e This reaſoning, extremely tained, that ** a prince is a fool 
juſt in itſelf, held good in thoſe . who keeps his werd when it 
happy times when ſincerity was ** is no longer his intereſt :*?? 
not yet baniſhed, when the And that“ he cught to break 
French diſtinction of the ſpirit © the treaty when the ci:cum- 
and Jetter of a treaty. was un- ſtances which occaſioned it ere 


known, or when, the diabolical © changed.“ 


political thefts was not yet main- 
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lid 4. He may conſequently break his engagements, pro- 
vided, he returns to the ſame ſituation he was in when his 
contract was made. To conclude, every ally that treats ſe- 
parately, ſhould have the prudence to ſtipulate that his pri- 
vate conventions ſhould be included in the final treaties of 
the general peace. 


FRANCE, NEUFCHATEL. 


There ſhall be perpetual alliance and friendſhip between 
the crown of France and the ſovereignty of Neufchatel and 
Valengin e. The moſt Chriſtian king fhall at pleaſure 
raiſe levies of men in thoſe two countries, after notice given 
to the ſovereign. All thoſe that are willing to enter into 
the ſervice of France, ſhall be free to do it. Their prince 
ſhall not recall them till he is attacked; and in that caſe 
his ſubjects ſhall not withdraw without leave, which ſhall 
always be granted. They ſhall have the ſame pay as the 
* Swiſs; and throughout the kingdom they ſhall enjoy the 


This is what may juſily great conqueſts they had made 
be ſaid of queen Anne's ſeparate to the mouth of the Boriſthenes, 
Peace with Lewis XIV. in 1712. and from thence beyond the 
Since the end of the war, which Nieſter into Moldavia. But the 
was not to leave Spain and the king of France, who had kin- 


Indies in the houſe of Bourbon, dled the war to wezken both tne 


was not accompliſhed. The em- emperor and the Ruſſians, omit- 
peror Charles VI. ſaid the mi- ted nothing to ingage the em- 
niſters who made the peace, peror to make his peace when 
would be too powerful if he poſ- fortune had turned againſt him, 
leſſed all the dominions of the before the rapid progreſs of 
houſe of Auſtria with the empire. count Munich had drawn him 


They might be in the right; but out of his ill ſituation, fo that 
was there no medium? could he purchaſed peace with the 
rot the crown of Spain be placed ceſſion of Belgrade and the king- 


on the head of a prince who dom of Servia. Rouſſet. 
could give no umbrage to the e Rouſſet obſerves this al- 
two houſes, as the prince of Hance was not perpetual, and 
Bavaria? The fame may be remake, that theſe ſovereign— 


faid of the ſeparate pe ac: which tes have their ſtates like Hol- 


Charies VI. made with the land, Languedoc, Bretagne, 
Tuks at Belgrade, without in- and that there is a differerence 
cludipg the Ruſſians, who were between contracting with theſe 
ſorced to renounce the advan- ſovereignties or with their ſove— 
tages they Could reap from the 1e!yn, | | 


pri- 


r 
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« privileges granted, or to be granted, to the cantons of the 
Helvetic body. 

« The inhabitants of Neufchatel and Valengin ſhall not 
« ſerve directly or indirectly againſt the king of France. 
« Their courts ſhall refuſe paſſage to his enemies, and grant 
© it to all the troops in the pay of France. Two companies 
« of the Swiſs guards of the moſt Chriſtian king ſhall be 
« commanded by officers natives of theſe two counties or 
« derived from thence.” 

This treaty was concluded at Paris the -12th of De- 
cember 1657, between Lewis XIV. and the duke of 


Longueville, prince and ſovereign of Neufchatel and Va- 


lengin. 


ENGLAND, UNITED-PROVINCES. 


38> 


If any prince or ſtate whatever ſhall :avade the domi- T. Al. I, 4. 


« nions of the king of Great-Britain, or commit any hoſti- 
© ities againſt him, the States-general ſhall aſſiſt him, within 
« ſix months after they are demanded, with forty men of war, 


« fourteen of them to carry from 60 to 80 guns and 400 


men each; fourteen more from 50 to 60 guns and at leaſt 


zoo men each; and none of the remaining 


£ 26 guns and 150 men; and, beſides, with 6000 foot and 
0 


400 horſe. 

Three years after the expiration of the war, during 
which the States- general ſhall furniſh theſe aids, the 
charges ſhall be refunded by England. To prevent diſ- 


14,0001, ſterling; and the reſt are valued at 60001. The 
charge of the 6000 foot ſhall be 75001. and of the 400 
horſe, 10401. for every month ; but for the firſt month 
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that being neceſſary for their levying and arming. 


* The king obliges himſelf in the ſame manner and in the 


ſame proportions, to aſſiſt the Dutch againſt any cnemy. 

* The auxiliary troops and {ſhips on either fide ſhall be 
under the command of the party attacked or Injured,” 

This treaty, made at the Hague the 23d of January 1063, 
deſerved mention, though it was never executed, and was 
even ſuperſeded by the alliance between Charles Ii. and the 
States- -general, concluded the 3d of March 1678, of which 
an account will be given in the next chapter. 


0 
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putes on this head, the charges of the firſt fourteen ſhips 
are fixed at 18, 6661. ſterling ; the other fourteen at 


there ſhall be 60001. paid over and above, for the foot, 


— oe 


Alia! to the tranquility of Europe. | E N- 
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It is cuſtomary to agree in the treaties of alliance, that 

one of the parties ſhall aſſiſt the other when attacked in an 

of his dominions. Many condemn this manner of ſtipula- 

tion, and think it wrong, in that it may engage a ſtate in an 

injuſt quarrel, and change a defenſive into an offenſive 
league ; for it daily happens, that a prince who is attacked 

the firſt by way of arms, is however the aggreſſor; either 


| becaufe he has refuſed a reaſonable ſatisfation for ſome in- 


Jurys or becauſe he will not reſign what he unjuſtly detains. 
t is eaſy to anſwer theſe objections. So far is a prince 
from being bound to affiſt an ally who has made himſelf 
enemics by his ill conduct, that he is not to cide with him. 
Hence it is plain, the other objection falls of itſelf, and itis 
not to be feared that a defenſive alliance will be changed into 
an offenſive. Indeed, in doubtful caſes, where both parties 
ſcem to have right on their ſide, the intereſts of an ally are 
t be defended; and it muſt be confeſſed, morality cannot 
diſapprove of ſuch a conduct, 

It appears reaſonable to ſtipulate as is uſually done; for 
when a defenſive league is formed, the queſtion being to ſet 
forth preciſely and clearly the caſe of the alliance, a fixed, 
certain, and indiſputable point muſt be determined. And 
what other point can be choſen but an act of hoſtility ? Any 
other grievance whatſoever, that ſhall be taken for the caſe 
of the alliance, may form an inexhauſtible fountain of com- 

laints, diſputes, and contentions. Treaties of defenſive al- 
| eqns which are ſo advantagious to nations, would become 
uſeleſs, becauſe their force would be eafily eluded, 

In ſollowing the uſual method of treating, the public tran- 
quility is fecured. A prince who knows that the beginning 
hoſtilities will draw upon him the forces of the allies of his 
enemy, will not be ſo apt to come to an open rupture. He 
curbs his paſſions, tries all amicable ways, and forgets no- 
thing to ſkow the juſtice of his own, and the injuſtice of his 
adverſary's cauſe. Any cuſtom proper to enlarge the empire 
of reafon and good-faith among men, ought to be readily 
adopted, tnough in certain cafes it may be liable to ſome in- 
conveniencies. | 

Formerly they were very careful to covenant in defentive 
alliances that hs promifel aid ſhould not be given till two, 
three, or eren four m-nths after its being demanded; and this 
terial was to be employed in reconciling the contending 
partics. Our modern plenipotentiarics have neglected theſe 
nnportant clauſes; there is fcarce any mention of the inter- 
Patition of good offices and mediation, which muſt be preju- 
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ENGLAND, DENMARK. 


« There ſhall be perpetual alliance and friendſhip between 
« the kings of England and Denmark,, and each king pro- 
miſes not to ſupply the enemies of the other with military 
« ftores, &c. If the king of Denmark's dominions are inva- 


« ded, the king of England will afliſt him with all his forces.“ 


In this treaty of Weſtminſter 1669, between England and 
Denmark, it is not ſaid that Denmark ſhall aſſiſt England 


. 


in caſe of an invaſion. 


DENMARK, UNITED-PROVINCES. 


* 
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© If any power attacks the dominions of his Daniſh ma- ar. 1, 2. 


* jeſty in Europe, the United-Provinces ſhall ſend him, at 
their expence, and within two months after demand, ſuch 
© ſuccours as Thall be judged neceſſary for his defence, If 
© the firſt aid be not ſufficient, the United-Provinces ſhall 
act with all their forces and declare war againſt the aggreſ- 
© ſor, without requiring any thing of the king of Denmark 
© for the charge of the war. = : 


elf the States-general are in the ſame caſe, the king of Art, 


© Denmark ſhall fend them, within two months after de- 
« mand, an aid of forty ſhips of war, and ten thouſand land- 


„forces. The United-Provinces ſhall pay a ſubſidy of 


boo, ooo rixdollers for equipping and maintaining the ſhips ; 
© 100,000 rixdollars for the levy of the land forces, and 
« 40,245 rixdollars every month for their ſubſiſtence, If 
© they ſhall want any farther affiſtance, the king of Denmark 
* ſhall provide twenty thouſand land forces, and the States- 
« general ſhall double their ſubſidies. In fine, the king of 
© Denmark ſhall be obliged, if circumſtances require it, to 
act with all his forces and declare war. 

* The operations of the war ſhall be concerted by the ge- 
* nerals of both parties, and neither of them ſhall be free 
© to enter into treaty, to conclude truce or peace without 
the conſent of the other,” 

This treaty of alliance between Chriſtian V. and the 
United-Provinces, was concluded at Copenhagen the 20th 


of Ma 16 „ 
n FRANCE. 


f This treaty was made when pulated in the 12th article, that 


the United-Provinces were in- his Daniſh majeſty ſliould not 


vaded by France, and it was fli- interpoſe in that War. In 1674 


Jo 


Art. 3. 
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Art. 20. 
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F R AN G E, SWEDEN. 


There ſhall be a perpetual 5 alliance between the 
kings of France and Sweden, for the maintenance of the 
treaties of Weſtphalia. If one of the parties is attacked 
contrary to the regulations of that peace, the other ſhall 
aſſiſt with all her forces,” | 
This treaty of Verſailles the 25th of April 1675, between 
Lewis XIV. and Charles XI. is but a ſequel of that of 1672, 
concluded, in appearance, for the maintenance of the trea- 
ties of Weſtphalia, but in reality the king-of France had ſol- 
licited it only to engage the king of Sweden to renounce his 
alliance with the king of Spain, for whoſe ſervice his Swediſh 
majeſty was to hold in readineſs an army, in caſe France at- 

acked any of. the Spaniſh dominions. Beſides that, the chief 
aim of the king of France was to draw the king of Sweden to 
his {ide in the war he was then meditating to chaſtize the 
Hollanders for being unwilling to have him for a neighbour, | 


a. @ @ 


And therefore to the defenſive treaty of 1672, were added 


thirteca ſeparate articles, which run upon the meaſures to be 


taken againſt. the United-Provinces, This treaty of Ver- 


ſailles was concluded by meſſieurs Pompone and Spar, to 
confirm the ſeparate articles of that of 1672, in order to in- 
gage the king cf Sweden to ſend an army into the empire 
againſt the princes who had declared in favour of the Dutch, 
particularly againſt the clector of Brandenburg, The Swe⸗ | 
diſh arms were unſucceſsful, and Charles 1. loſt all his 
German dominions ; but Lew 1s XIV. was ſo generous to 
ſacrifice the greateſt part of his conqueſts, to recover, for his 
ally, at Nimeguen, t the provinces which his ſubjects could 
not deſend. "Theſe treatics of 1672 and 1675 are the founda- 
tion of the friendſhip and good intelligence that has ſince 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns. 


the king ef Denmark made ano - It is in the ſame ſtyle with this 
ther delenſive Mace with the of 1673. 5 
emperor Leopoid, the king of s It is perpetual only in 
Spain, and the States ge: eral, what concerns the peace of 
which tock the place of this, Weſtphalia, in the other articles 
and which, purſuant to a ſepa- not. 
ate Art: cle, Was to tall 14 years. 
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Of what nature ſoever may be the differences that ſhall Art. r, 2. 


« ariſe between the houſe of Auſtria and the republic of Po- 

and, they ſhall always be amicably decided, Each of the 
parties ſhall be allowed to raiſe levies of men in the other's 

c dominions, upon previous notice, if the other is not in 

war.“ 

This treaty was made at Vienna the 24th of April 1677, 
between Leopold as head of the houſe of Auſtria, and 

John III. king of Poland. 

The grand ſeignor making preparations which threatened: 
Chriſtendom, the ſame princes ſigned at Warſaw, the 31ft 
of March 1683, a treaty of perpetual alliance, offenſive and 
defenſive, againſt the Turk. They deſired the guarantee of. 
the Holy See, and promiſed to ſwear, by the cardinals Pio 
and Barberini, before the pope, the full obſervance of all 
the articles therein agreed ON. 

© The emperor Leopold renounces whatever is due to 
© him from the king of Poland for the money lent to Charles- 
« Guſtavus during the war. In a word, the two parties an- 
nul all the pretenſions which they may have upon one. 
another, by virtue of any former compact or agreement.“ 


HOUSE or AUSTRIA. STATES or. 
TRANSYLVANIA. Cop 


| The emperor Leopold, and the ſtates of the principality of: 
Tranſylvania, concluded at Vienna, the 28th of June 1686, 


a treaty which deſerves notice, and which, four months Get * 


ter, on the 27th of October the ſame year, was confirmed 


by another act paſſed in the imperial camp near Balasfalva. 


In theſe two treaties are the following articles : 

Leopold ingages to defend Tranſylvania and the territo- , 

ries of Hungary thereunto annexed, whenever he ſhall be 

required. The prince of Tranſylvania ſhall command in 

Ce the ſuccours that ſhall be ſent fm the court of 
jenna. 


* The emperor declares that he pretends to no right 1 to 


8 


titles or marks of honour, or concern himſelf in any man- 

ner with its civil or eccleſiaſtical government. 

* The ſtates of Tranſylvania ſhall enjoy the liberty of 
electing a ſovereign, according to their ancient cuſtoms 


and 
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Tranſylvania nor its territories, that he will never take the 
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and privileges. Their prince ſhall at his pleaſure make 
alliances and form leagues, provided they no way prejudice 
the treaty of Vienna, which is to be perpetual. | 
The princes of Tranſylvania ſhall not harbour the ene- 
mies of the houſe of Auſtria, nor ſhall the houſe of Auſtria 
give an aſylum to the enemies of the princes and ſtates of 
< Tranſylvania.” 


—_— —__— 
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The Peace of Nimeguen, with the Treaties relating 


thereto. 


B EFORE we proceed to the treaty of Nimeguen, it 
LI will not be improper briefly to take a view of the ſitua- 
tion of the moſt conſiderable powers from the peace of Mun- 
ſter in 1648 to the war of 1672, and to ſhow what were 


their political principles before and after that famous war. 


Never was France more powerful than from the treaty of 
Weſtphalia to the war with Holland. Her forces were ſu- 
perior to thoſe of any of her neighbours, and circumſtances 
did not ſuffer them to unite againſt her. By the reſtoration 


of the ancient laws of the empire, Ferdinand III. had been 
_ deprived of great part of his authority. The diets were free; 


the German princes had thrown off the yoke; and conceiv- 
ing a balance of power between the. head and members of 


the Germanic body, was the baſis of their liberty, they con- 


tracted alliances with the neighbouring princes, who could 
aſſiſt them with forces, and make them reſpected by the em- 
ror. | 8 * : 

Ihe liberty of the empire was a rampart for France, and 
Ferdinand, bound by all the treaties which preceded the con- 
cluſion of the league of the Rhine, durſt not give any aſſiſt- 
ance to the Spaniard in his war with France, after the 
peace of Weſtphalia. Every thing declared the weakneſs of 
the Spaniſh monarch; he had been obliged to acknowledge 
the independency of the United-Provinces ; his fruitleſs at- 
tempts to ſubdue Portugal, plainly ſhowed he would, in the 
end, be forced to relinquiſh that kingdom to the houſe of Bra- 

anca, and with it loſe all its poſſeſſions in the Indies and 

merica. Whether the ancient reputation of Spain preven- 
ted its decay from being ſeen, or whether there remained in 
mens minds the impreſſion of the dangers n 70 

| | | Oule 


FP For 


houſe of Auſtria had threatened their neighbours, Philip IV. 
found no ally, and Europe beheld, without emotion, the 
advantages of the French, | 

The United Provinces, fince fo juſtly alarmed about the 
fate of the Netherlands, thought then of little elſe but impro- 
ving the advantages of peace, by enlarging their commerce. 
The magiſtrates had not yet reſolved on their courſe with re- 
ſpect to the neighbouring powers. Some adhered to the fa- 
mous treaty of Paris, the 8th of February 1635, which left 
them all the Low-Countries, except Flanders, Artois, Lux- 
emburg, Namur, and Hainault, which France was to en- 


joy; and they beheld with concern the Spaniards ſo near 


them. Others were ſatisfied with condemning the 6 ro 
peace at Munſter, and believed that, after their deſerting of 
France, there was no protection to be expected from thence. 
Theſe dreaded the French, and were for entering into leagues 
and confederacies againſt them, The others exhorted the 
United-Provinces to keep within themſelves and defend their 
poſleſions. Amidſt this diverſity of ſentiments ſo uſual to 
common-wealths and new ftates, it was next to impoſſible 
that a deciſive reſolution ſhould be taken. 5 

On the other hand the Engliſh, who ſince the reign of 
queen Elizabeth had not concerned themſelves with the af- 


fairs of Europe, began, it is true, to look abroad after the 


death of Charles I, but in ſuch a manner, as gave the French 
no uneaſineſs. Cromwell, who in ſome meaſure effaced, by 


the prudence of his government, the infamy of his uſurpa- 
tion, knew not the political maxims afterwards eſpouſed by 


king William and his ſucceſſors. He did not care whic 
was the moſt powerful, France or the houſe of Auſtria, He 
only ſought to enrich the nation he had enſlaved. He looked 
with an ill eye upon the Dutch, whoſe trade was then very 
flouriſhing ; and, far from aſſiſting the Spaniards, he could 
not but take advantage of their diſtreſs to extend the com- 
merce of England. Purſuant to theſe views, Cromwell made 
it his buſineſs to diſturb the States-general, and, without 
loving France, declared againſt the Spaniards, and took from 
them Jamaica and Dunkirk. 

It was ſo much the more difficult that any other leagues 
ſhould be formed, as the war, kindled in the north in 1655, 
divided the attention of all Europe. The treaties of Oliva 
and Copenhagen, by which it was ended, gained Sweden the 
ſame reputation as France acquired after the peace of the 


Pyrennees. Ruſſia ated no part. Poland, which may be 


come 
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compared to a giant in chains, was not yet: ruled by a 80 


bieſki, who, in ſpite of the faults in, the conſtitution, could 
perform great things. The Danes, in a ſtate of humiliation, 
had a. quick, ſenſe of their loſſes ; they had rouſed their old 


antipathy to Sweden, but without reſource at home, and 


without alltance abroad, they were forced to conceal their 
reſentment. In a word, the emperor having tried in vain to 
avenge; himſelf of the treaty of Oſnabrug, had the vexation 
and te ſee all its regulations confirmed by the treaty 
e Hg WP „ 

The king of France reſolved to avail himſelf of the happy 
circumſtances; his kingdom was in, to revenge the injuries 
done, him by the Spaniards, and the evils cauſed by their 
intrigues ever ſince the reign of Charles V. Lewis XIV. 
carried his arms into the Netherlands in 1667, on pretence 
of aſſerting the rights of his queen after the death of Phi- 
lip IV. The ſucceſs of his arms was rapid, Charleroi, Ber- 
gues, Furnes, Aeth,  Tournay, Douai, fort Scarpe, Oude- 
nard, and Liſle, ſurrcndered without reſiſtance. The 
Unxted-Provinces were in the utmoſt conſternation, and the 
Triple Alliance between England, Sweden, and the Dutch, 


Was ſigned the 28th of January 1668. Theſe three powers | 
mutually promiſed to, unite. their forces to compel France to 


make peace: 1 

Lewis was diſcouraged by this riſing ſtorm, and a peace 
was ſoon concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. But it is a queſtion 
worthy. the diſcuſſion of the politicians, whether Lewis, in 
ſpite of the Triple League, ſhould not have continued the war. 


He would probably have conquered the Netherlands before 
the allies could take the field. The United-Provinces were 
in no better a ſituation than they were a few years after in 
1672. The Dutch, as Sir William Temple obſerves, had 
totally neglected the military part of their government, nay, 


had degraded. it, in breaking, by a miſtaken policy, the vete- 


ran troops to whom they were indebted for their fortune. 
Their land forces were then in a ſtate ſo much the worſe, as 


during their war with England, which was juſt concluded 


at Breda, they had given their whole attention to their 


fleets. | 


England, it is true, was a more formidable enemy; but 
Cromwell no longer ruled there. Charles II, had mounted 


the throne of his anceſtors ; with many valuable qualities, 
this prince had none of a great king. Fond of pleaſure and 

quiet, he was induced to ſign the Triple Alliance, from a 
perſuaſion that it would give law to France; and probably 


he 


r 


Pen 
he did not conſent to it, but from the ſame motive of indo- 
lence which would have hindered him from performing the 
conditions, if 1: had not ꝓroduced the deſired effect. King 
Charles was neither a good friend nor a dangerous enemy, 
and conſequently was hardly worth courting. He was al- 
ways ſure to be gained by means of ſome intriguing miniſter 
or greedy miſtreſs, or ambitious favourite. Beſides, the 
Engliſh and Dutch were but juſt reconciled ; and inſtead of 
thinking themſelves mutually neceſſary, they ſtill entertained 
againſt one another the hatred of rivals. Their commerce 


was alike flouriſhing ; the Enghſh would not ſuffer equals 


in the empire of the ſea, 'and the Dutch refuſed to acknow- 
ledge a ſuperior. | | LEH N | 
As to the Swedes, it is ſtill more difficult to think that 
their alliance with England and Holland was ſincere. What 
intereſt could they have in arming againft France? The 
are too diſtant to fear her grandeur, and her friendſhip is too 
advantagious for them to think of weakening her power. 
After all, it was eaſy to render abortive their ill intentions, 
by ſtirring up Denmark and the prices of Lower Saxon) 
againſt them; for though the French and Swedes ſhared the 
honour of being protectors of the Germanic body, they were 
looked upon in the empire in a very different light. The 
French, who had always behaved with moderation during 
the war, and in the courſe of the Weſtphalian negotiations, 
by which it was ended, inſpired the princes of the Rhine 
with no ſuſpicions. Their hatred of the Spaniards, 
their views of increaſing their dominions turned towards 
the Netherlands, policy which prompted them not to mul- 
tiply enemies, all warranted their friendſhip. to them. The 
empire, and eſpecially the princes. of the Lower Saxony, 
thought otherwiſe of Sweden. It was remembered that the 
dwedes had treated Germany like a conquered. province. 
Having taken from Poland and Denmark what ſuited their 
convenience, it was only by aggrandizing themſelves on the 
ſide of Pomerania, that they could eſtabliſh their credit in 
the north. & | 5 
In fine, the league which Lewis XIV. made ſome years 
after with Charles II. to declare war againſt Holland, and 
the eaſe wherewith he ingaged the Swedes to make a diver- 
ſion in the dominions of Brandenburg, prove that the bands 
of the Triple Alliance were not ſo hard to be untied. 
Though the three allies had guarantied to the king of Spain 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, there was no ſincere union 
between them. In ſpite of the treaty of Breda, the Dutch 
ED ſtill 
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Mill affected to diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea with the 
Engliſh, and, on account of their trade, were more attached 
to the Danes, maſters of the Sound, than tv the Swedes. 

The war of 1667, and the peace of Aix-la Chapelle, in- 
troduced no change in the political ſituation of Europe. If 
ſome ſtates entered into alliances, they were of no value, as 
not proceeding from neceſſity. The whole ſcene was char- 
ged, when the French, in conjunction with the king of Eng- 

land, the elector of Cologn and biſhop of Munſter, declared 
war againſt the United-Provinces. The rapid progreſs of 

Lewis XIV. during the campaign of 1672, raiſe a dread of 
the entire deſtruction of Holland. The Engliſh thought 
themſelves ſtruck with the blow that threatened the Dutch, and, 
ceaſing to be jealous of their commerce, became the protec- 
tors of it, in order to hinder its falling into the hands of the 
French. The nation was unanimous, murmurings, com- 
plaints heard all over England: and Charles II, who was not 
yet come to the point of venturing to lay aſide parliaments, 
and govern without them, diſpatched the duke of Bucking- 
ham and the earl of Arlington to the Hague to encourage the 
States-general, who were ready to ſubmit to the conqueror, 
This is perhaps the firſt time that a prince was ſeen to make 
an excuſe to his enemies for the progreſs of his arms, and to 
exhort them to a defence ; and none but a king of England, 


Ted by his own private intereſt, and obliged to comply with 


the deſires of his nation, can be guilty of ſuch contrariety in 
his conduct l. 

During theſe tranſactions, the famous John de Wit was, 
with his brother, torn in pieces by the populace, who conſi- 
dered them as the authors of all the calamities with which the 
republic was threatened. John de Wit was one of the great- 
eſt politicians of his time, and had been penſioner of Holland 
eighteen years. He was always averſe to the office of ſtadt- 
holder, and a great oppoſer of the houſe of Orange, His fall 
therefore was the riſe of the young prince of Orange; all eyes 
were turned upon him; the merit of his anceſtors, and John 
de Wit's efforts to keep him at a diſtance from affairs, ſpoke 
in his behalf, Ina word, he was appointed without oppoſition 


h The king was the ſole over the French Imonarch. But | 


cauſe of jt, becauſe he ſuffered © Charles II. ſhould. have known 


himſelf to be led by the ducheſs the diffe. ence between the tuo 
of Portſmouth his miſtreſ., who governments, and tbat a king 
was ſent to him by Lewis, and of England ought not and cannot 
who had the ſme influence over have other intereſt than that of 
him as madam Monteſpan had the nation. | p 
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admiral and captain general of Holland. This prince, who 
was ſoon to be the ſoul of Europe, and to manage it as he 
pleaſed, began to employ his rare talents in rendering him- 
ſelf maſter of the United-Provinces. To inſpire them with 
his courage, it ſufficed to repreſent England as ready to aban- 
don the alliance of France, whilſt the emperor and the king 
.of Spain offered their aid and protection to the States- general. 
The peril of the United-Provinces threw them into a ſtrict 
alliance with the branches of the houſe of Auſtria. The am- 
bition of France began now to be talked of as more dange- 
rous to Europe than that of the ſucceſſion of Charles V. 
Theſe infinuations, which have fince proved too true, were 
ſpread by the prince of Orange and his friends, and ſup- 
ported by the courts of Vienna and Madrid, As France had 
humbled them, by repreſenting them as aiming at univerſal 
monarchy, they hoped by the ſame method to regain their 
former ſuperiority. _ | 
The peace of Nimeguen is generally conſidered as the 


period of the aſcendant France has aſſumed over her neigh- 


bours ; but ſome, on the contrary, think that ſhe began 
then to be leſs powerful. Leagues were formed againſt her, 
and her acquiſitions diminiſhed her ſtrength, as it increaſed 
her enemies, and bred ſuſpicions and fears in her allies. 


It ſeems that the miniſtry of France ſhould, out of po- 
licy, have tempered the luſtre of a glory which raiſed 


jealoufies ; ſhould have laboured to remove the fears of her 
neighbours; renewed her alliances, and countermined the 
politics of the prince of Orange, who dreading her am- 
bition, was exciting all Europe againſt her. Inſtead of 
theſe ſalutary meaſures, re-unions were thought of ; and it 
muſt be owned, nothing could be more favourable to the 
deſigns of the prince of Orange and the houſe of Auſtria, 
than the well-known decrees of the parliament of Beſancon 
and the royal chambers of Metz and Briſac. The capitu- 
lation of Straſburg gave the finiſhing ſtroke, and put the 
empire in arms againſt France, The German princes ſaw 
they thought them wholly employed againſt the Spaniards 
and Dutch. They believed themſelves injured, and the 
preſent danger made them forget the peri] they had been in 
from the emperors of the houſe of Auſtria, The ſyſtem 
eſtabliſhed in the empire by the treaties of Weſtphalia was 
deſtroyed, The princes recurred to the protection of Leo- 
pold; their fear gave that emperor more power than Ferdi- 
nand III. had loſt, and from that time the empire was enemy 
ef France. „ 
Tbeſe 
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Theſe ſentiments appeared by the league ſigned at Auſ- 
burg the gth of July 1686, between the emperor, the king 
of Spain, as duke of Burgundy, the king of Sweden, for 
the fiefs he poſſẽſſed in the empire, the elector of Bavaria, 
the cireles of Bavaria and Franconia, and the duke of 
Saxony; and to which the prinees and ſtates of the Upper 
Rhine and Weſterwald, the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, and 
the elector palatine, acceeded foon after. 10 
- The ſole point now was to ſet bounds to the power of 


France; England, her old enemy, thought the ſame; but 


James II. ruled there, and his perſonal intereſt attached him 


to France. He had no other ally to depend on to promote 


his deſigns. He would very probably have been ſupported, 
if he had not protected with more warmth than prudence 
the religion he profeſſed. His zeal carried him too far, 
and he ſunk in the attempt. The prince of Orange landed 
in England in 1688, and upon king James's abdication, 
was crowned king by the name of William III. 8 
This prince brought to London the ſame ſentiments as 
he had at the Hague. He had long ſince publicly declared, 
that the ſafety of his country was his only care, and 
that the liberty of his allies was in danger, if the French 
monarehy was not firſt reduced, and afterwards kept within 
the bounds preſcribed by the Pyrennean treaty. Theſe de- 
clarations gave birth to the fyftem of a Ballance of Power 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ; and the foun- 
dations of it were laid in the treaty concluded at Vienna 


the 12th of May 1689, between'the emperor and the States- | 
general. This alliance, called afterwards the Grand Al- 


liance, becauſe all the enemies of France came into it, ran, 
that after the concluſion of a general peace, the parties 


| ſhould remain united for ever. They promiſed to aid one 


another with all their forces by ſea and land, in caſe cither 
was attacked by the common enemy ; and engaged to liſten 
to no accommodation till intire ſatisfaction was received. 
It was ſtipulated, that if Charles II. king of Spain died 
without iſſue, endeavours ſhould be uſed to place the em- 


peror or his heirs on that throne, and prevent the ſucceſſion 


from coming to the Dauphin. The allies alſo agreed to 
engage the electors to give the empire to Joſeph king of 
Hungary, the emperor's ſon. Theſe are the principies 
which were conſtantly- purſued in Europe till the treaty of 
Utrecht, when the ſcene was entirely changed, and very 
different principles were eſpouſed. _ 1 5 
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There is no occaſion to relate the events of the war of 
1672. It ſuffices to remark, that it was ended by fourteen 
treaties... England firſt agreed with the United Provinces 


the 19th of February, 1674. This peace, concluded at 
London, was owing to the diſcontents of the Engliſh; to 


their hatred, of France; to their fear of loſing their trade in 
the Mediterranean, in cafe of a Spaniſh war; to the weak - 
neſs of Charles II. to his deſire of money which he laviſhed 
away z and to the liberality of the United-Provinces. The 
biſhop of Munſter made his peace the 22d of April, 1674 ; 
and the elector of Cologne the 11th of May the ſame year. 
The aſſemblies for a general peace did not begin at 
Nimeguen till the middle of the year 1676 ; and it was vi- 
fible by the firſt conferences, that the negotiation would go 
on very flowly. By the bold demands of the Spaniards, 
one would have thought they had been in condition to give 
law to France. Perſuaded as they were, that it was the in- 
tereſt of England and Holland not to ſuffer the French to 
enlarge their power in-the Netherlands, they even required 
the reſtitution of the places they had reſigned by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The emperor's miniſters were more 
reaſonable ; they made no demands, becauſe his arms had 
not been ſucceſsful ; but they ſought to keep the allics 
united, and. to prolong the war. The Swedes fincerely 
wiſhed for peace; nay, would have conſented to purchaſe 
it, if Denmark and Brandenburg had heen willing to ſell it, 


on any other condition but the taking from them their domi- 


nions in Germany. | 

Lewis XIV. was too wiſe to hope to eſcape with ſucceſs 
out of the labyrinth into which the reconciliation of ſo many 
oppoſite intereſts had thrown him. Whilſt he carried on the 
war with vigour, he projected to deſtroy the league of his 
enemies, by - corrupting ſome of their allies. He caft his 
eyes on the United-Provinces. By a ſeries of events known 
to all the World, from principals the Dutch were become 
but auxiliaries in the war. The French armies had aban- 
doned the center of their provinces, to march into the Spa- 
nh Netherlands. The ſtates-general had ſeen themſelves 
too near a total deſtruction, to be much concerned at the 
progreſs of the French in the Netherlands. They could 
propoſe to themſelves nothing more than the reſtitution of 
Namur, which Lewis could not keep. In a word, ingrati- 
tude to their allies, in leaving them, ſhould not have ap 
peared to them ſo hateful as a war, which both required 
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immenſe ſums, and drained the ſource of their riches by th 
ruin of their trade. 1" AT&0 2 510 | 

The French plenipotentiaries opened their negotiation 
with a wrong ſtep ; as if they knew not how much' the in- 
tereſts of the prince of Orange differed from thoſe of the 
republic, or had a compenſation: ready to offer him for what 
he ſhould loſe by the peace, they attempted to gain him, | 
Marſhal d'Eftrades was quickly ſenſible of his error; and, 
perceiving that all the miniſters at Nimeguen were devoted 
to the party of the ſtadtholder, he entered into a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the principal members of the 
ſtates-general. Nothing was tranſacted in the congreſs bub 
trifling formalities; all the affairs of France and Holland 
were managed at the Hague; but the negotiation proceeded 
very ſlowly, becauſe it was ſubordinate to the operations of 
London, where it was not known what reſolution to take ; 
and becauſe the Dutch, courageous or fearful, according as 
they hoped or deſpaired to induce England to declare againſt 
France, remained in a perpetual ftate of uncertainty, 

Matters were otherwiſe managed at London. - The moſt 
refined court arts and intrigues were uſed by the French to 
keep Charles II. in a ſtate of ination, and by their enemies 
to draw him to their ſide. The United-Provinces were at 
length weary of hoping; and though Charles II. had en- 
tered into the ſtrongeſt engagements with them, the 29th 
of July, 1678, yet a fortnight after they ſigned a ſeparate 
peace with France. This conduct ſeemed ſtrange, but was 
wiſe. Could the ſtates-general confide much in the treaties 
of an irreſolute, indolent prince, who was managed by his 
miniſters according to their particular views? Beſides, it was 
well known, that the affairs of England were then at a 
criſis. The animoſity of. the ſeveral parties was at the 
higheſt degree; and if a foreign war was not capable to al- 
lay their heats, and ſtifle the ſeeds of diſcord, what ad- 
vantages could the ſtatcs-general expect from the alliance of 
Charles II:? * 8 7 

The Spaniards made their peace with France the 17th 
of September, 1678. They did not treat with the Swedes. 
Theſe two powers, who had no affairs to decide, only pub- 
liſhed a declaration, by which, agreeing, that they were 
tacitly included in the treaty of the 17th, they reſtored li- 
berty of commerce between their reſpective ſubje&s, and 
forbad them to commit any hoſtilities at ſea againſt one an- 
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The emperor, unable to continue the war, agreed with 
France and Sweden the 5th of February, 1679. The en- 
eaging the king of Denmark and the elector of Brandenbur 
to lay down their arms, was no longer in queſtion. Thoſe 
princes, elated at their ſucceſs over the Swedes, refuſed to | 
make the treaties of Oſnabrug and Copenhagen the foun- 
dation of their agreement. They were however forced to 
conſent to it. The emperor had -promiſed his good offices 
to induce them to a peace ; and, in caſe of refuſal on their 
part, to give a free paſlage to the troops of France to pene- 
trate into their dominions. * On the other hand, the 
dukes of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, Zell, and Wolfenbuttle, had 
ſigned at Zell their accommodation, the ſame day the em- 
peror had figned his at Nimeguen ; and the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, who, after having left the alliance of France, had 
leagued with her enemies, agreed by two treaties of the 29th 
of March, to recall his troops who had joined the enemies 
of Sweden, 

Frederic-William, elector of Brandenburg, had no other 
reſource, but to haſten his agreement, in order to obtain the 
more advantageous terms. It was ſigned at St. Germain-en 
Laye, the 29th of June, 1679; and this treaty was after- 
wards approved and confirmed by all the contracting parties 
at the congreſs of Ryfwic. Chriſtian V. king of Denmark, 
ſaw himſelf then forced to ſeek peace, His miniſters con- 
cluded it at Fontainebleau, the 2d of September, 1679; and 
at London the 20th of the ſame month. 


FRANCE. LORRAIN E. 


The articles of the treaties of the Pyranees and Aix- T. Nim. 
' la-Chapelle, from which the treaty of Nimeguen between . 86, 
; ones and Spain ſhall not derogate, ſhall remain in full 
force. | | 

France and the emperor agree on the ſame condition, Fr. Emp, 1. 
with reſpect to the treaty of Munſter. | 

Lewis XIV. and his ſucceſſors ſhall remain poſſeſſed. of Fr. Sp. 12. 
* Burgundy, commonly called Franche-Comte, including 
* Beſangon, | FE $4.21 : 


" See the 26th article of the 5th between the emperor and 
treaty of Nimeguen between the Sweden. | 


emperor ard France; and the 
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T. Nim. 
Fr. Sp. 
5. 11. 12. 


Ibid. 13. 


Ibid. 
13. 14 15. 


Ibid, 
16. 17. 
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By an act paſſed at Vienna, the sth. of, May, 1651, the 
emperor and empire had transferred to, Philip IV. of Spain 
all the imperial rights to this city.. 
pain reſigns to France the cities and places, of Valen- 
ciennes, Bauchain, Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Ypres 
Warwich, Warneton; Pope ringhen, Bailleul, Caſſel, 
Bavay, Maubeuge, with their bailiwies, dependencies, &c, | 
The kings of France ſhall enjoy them in full ſovereignty; 
and, in yielding Acth to Spain, they ſhall retain la. Verge 
de Menin and Condé, which pelong to its caſtellany. 5 
Ihe king of Spain promiſes to engage the biſhop and 
chapter of Liege to reſign Dinant to the French, and to 
obtain the conſent of the emperor and empire to confirm 
this ceſſion. If the negotiation, does not ſucceed, Charle- 
mont ſhall be given to France.“ 1 7 oY NT 
The ceſſion of Dinant did not take place, and Lewis XIV, 
had poſſeſſion of Charlemont. ers 35 
The emperor gives to France the city of Friburg, with | 
the villages of Lehen, Metzhauſen, and Kirchzart, in full 
ſovereignty, and with liberty to ſend thither garriſons, and 
all warlike ſtores and proviſions, without moleſtation, or 
paying any toll in paſſing through the territories of the em- 
pire. Ts 13365 bog Levon, las: 
The city of Nantz, with its juriſdiction, ſhall be united 
to the crown of France. Four roads ſhall be made from 
that city to St. Diſier, to Alſatia, to Metz, and. to 
Franche-Comté. They ſhall be half a league wide, and 
ſhall belong in full ſovereignty to the king of France. 
France ſhall poſſeſs in full ſovereignty the city and pro- 
voſtſhip of Longwic. In exchange, France ſhall give the 
city of Toul, with its juriſdiction, to the duke of Lorraine, 
who ſhall enjoy there all the rights belonging to the crown 
of France,” * 0 . ert | 
The Imperial and French miniſters agreed by ſeparate 
writings, which are joined to the treaty they had ſigned, 
that, if the duke of Lorraine refuſe to fubſeribe to the articles 
that were agreed for him, he ſhould be free to demand other 
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terms, and France to grant them; and the emperor ſhould 
not deem theſe alterations a breach of the preſent treaty, 


The miniſters of Vienna promiſed likewiſe, that their matter 
ſhould not take up arms in proſecution of the duke of Lor- 
raine's pretenſions, or under pretext of ending his differences. 
The ſame clauſe had been formerly inſerted in the treaties of 


Munſter and the Pyrenees. So far was the duke of Lorraine 


from ratifying the terms that were ſtipulated for him, that 
** d 
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his miniſters proteſte:? againſt them, the 21ſt of April, 1679; ; 
and the duke ak not n n his dominions. 10 


HOUSE or AUSTRIA. 


0 e ſhall reſign to Spain Charleroy, Binch, a, T. Nim. 
© Qudenard, and Courtray, with their bailiwics, depend pos SIM 
© encies, &c.“ 

Theſe places had been eiten to F rance by the treaty " 

Aix. la-Chapelle. 

© It is agreed, that the * We weſtern fuices of Ibid. 10. 
© Newport, and the forts built there, do not belong to the 
* caſtellany of Furnes, and ſhall for the future be infepara- 
© bly joined to Newport. 

The king of France reſigns to the « emperor all the vights Ibid. 3. 
© to Philipſburg given him by the Ds of N 9 90 


LN GLAND. UNITED- PROVINGES. 


© The ary of the Sahne Wein ſhall be reſtored T Nim. 
© and maintained in the city of Maeſtricht, and its depend- Fre YO 
© encies, according! to - the cnpirularion of this Place in 

© 1632. 

© The treaty of Breda, and all the hens een be- T. Lon 
* tween England and the United- Provinces, ſhall be main- 1674, 
* tained in their full force. a 

In all the ſeas between Cape Finterre and Vandaſten Ibid, 4. 

in Norway, the ſhips of war or merchantmen of the 

© United-Provinces, whether alone or in ſquadrons, ſhall 

* ſtrike the flag, and lower the top-ſail, to a ip bear- 
ing the Engliſh colours, called the Jack.“ 

The following articles are taken from the two treaties 

of Weminſter, between the Engliſh and Dutch; the firſt 

ligned the 3d of March, 1678 ; and the ſecond the 24th of 

Auguſt, 1689. 

© There ſhall be perpetual friendſhip, both by ſea and T. Weſt, 

land, as well in as out of Europe, between England and, . 

: Holland. This confederacy ſhall have for its principal! ibid, 3 
object the maintenance of the parties in the poſſeſſion of 2. 
* the rights and liberties they enjoy in Europe anly, and 

* which they have acquired by former conventions, or ſhall 

' Acquire hereafter.” 
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The ſecond treaty of Weſtminſter is in ſome meaſure. on; 
a copy of the firſt, as are alſo the treaties of peace and com- 
merce ſigned at Breda and London in 1674. 
I be parties ſhall mutually guaranty the poſſeſſion of all 
countries, Cities, places, ports, &c. they hold in Europe, 
and the full and exact obſervance of all the treaties they 
have made or ſhall make in concert with any other power 
whatſoever. 
© If either is diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of their countries, 
lands, rights, privileges, and liberties of trade and navi- 
gation, the other ſhall firſt interpoſe his good offices; but, 
© if an open rupture enſues, ſhall forthwith ſend aſſiſtance. 
In this caſe England ſhall furniſh 10,000 men to Holland, 
and the Dutch 600d men and 20 ſhips of war to England. 
© 'Theſe ſuccours ſhall be maintained at the charge of the 
party that furniſhes them, and ſhall be entirely ſubject to 
the orders of the party they are ſent to. If the ſituation 
of affairs require a larger aid, the parties ſhall ſettle it. 
The party injured in his rights ſhall require his ally to 
declare himſelf openly within two months after informa- 
tion, and ſhall be obliged to act with all his forces by ſea 
and land, | | 

In this laſt caſe, neither of the parties ſhall make 
« ſeparate peace with the common enemy, nor even begin, 
* unknown to the other, any negotiation of truce or ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms. | | : I 

Either of the allies which ſhall be attacked, may make 
© Tevies of ſoldiers within the territories of the other, pro- 


. * vided the ſame be done according to ſuch regulations as 


the parties ſhall agree upon.” 

It is ſtrange that negotiatiors of credit, and who cannot be 
charged with being ignorant of their buſineſs, ſhould clog 
treatics with ſuch uſeleſs conditions. It would have been 
detter barely to ſay, that the Engliſh and the Dutch may 
treat in time of war for permiſſion to raiſe levies in each 
other's dominions ? Who can doubt their having this liberty! 
It was not worth while to agree upon it. Every article of 4 
treaty ſhould confer or take away a right: form an engage- 


ment: decide an equivocal queſtion : or name arbiters to 


determine it within a certain time. Perſons a little verſed in 
the knowledge of negotiations will perceive this to be no 
needleſs remark. But to ſay ſomething more: in the treaties 
of alliance, ſuch as the foregoing, and thoſe by which two 
powers promiſe mutual aſſiſtance, the expreſſions cannot be 
too preciſe, or the nature of the engag2ments too deciſively 


fixed. 
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fixed. Whateyer is vague and indeterminate may leave room 
for conteſts and difficulties, and conſequently render the al- 
liance uſeleſs when the engagements come to be performed. 
How often has it happened that two allies have waſted, in 
fruitleſs diſputes, the time that ſhould have been employed 
in action ? Of this hiſtories afford us numberleſs inſtances. 


SWEDEN. HOUSE or BRANDENBURG. 
HOUSE os BRUNSWIC. | 


The treaties of Weſtphalia ſhall be the baſis of the ac- T. Nim. 
© commodation between Sweden and the emperor, the FEMp. Sw. 
« eletors of Brandenburg, the Houſe of Brunſwic, and the“ 
© biſhops of Munſter and Paderborn. All the articles that 
© ſhall not be derogated from by this pacification ſhall re- 
main in force.” See. T. Nim. Emp. Sed. Art. 3. T. Zell. 
Art. 4. T. Nim. Swed. Mun. Art. 3. T. St. Germain-en- 

Laye, Art. 4. | LES Ho | 

The treaties of Roſchild, Copenhagen, and Weſtphalia, 
© ſhall be executed in all their articles; and alſo, the acts 
that are annexed to, and make part of them.“ T. Fon- 
tainebleau, Art. 4. T. Lunden, Art. 4. 

* Except Dam, Golnau, and their dependencies, Sweden T. St. Ger, 
gives, to the ele tor of Brandenburg, all his poſſeſſions on 7: 8. 9 
the right ſide of the Oder. However Golnau and its ter- 

* ritory ſhall be left as a pledge in the hands of the elector, 
* who ſhall be obliged to reſtore them upon the payment of 
* 50 thouſand crowns. The elector, derogating from the 
© treaty of Stetin in 1653, renounces his ſhare of the rights 
of toll, which Brandenburg levies in the ports and har- 
© bours of the further Pomerania. | | | : 

Sweden ſhall continue to enjoy all the rights of ſove- ibid. 12. 
© reignty upon the river Oder, and the elector of Branden- 
* burg ſhall not erect any fortreſs, or fortify any place within 
the territories that are reſigned to him. | 

The houſe of Brunſwic to whom France is bound to . Zell. 
c pay 300 thouſand crowns, {hall be put in poſteſſion of the Sep. Art. 
provoſtſhip of Dorwern, and the portion of land between“ 3. 
the Weſer, the Aller, and his ancient demeans ; but no 
ſortreſs ſhall be built there, nor any new tolls eſtabliſhed. 
Sweden reſigns alſo to the ſaid houſe: the bailiwic of 
* Tedinghauſen, with all its dependencics, and guaranties 
| the peaceable poſſeſion of all theſe new acquiſitions.” 
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1674, 5. 


T. Cul. 


1674, 4. 


T. Nim. 


Fr. Mun. 3. 
Sw. Mun. 
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ARCH BISHOPRIC or COLOGNE, 
BISHOPRIC or MUNSTER. 


© The United-Provinces renounce all pretenſions to Rhin- 
© berg and its territory, which ſhall be reſtored to the elector 
< of Cologne, biſhop of Liege. 

© In reſtoring the city and fortreſs of Weerth to count 
Waldeck, the biſhop of Munſter reſerves the aſſerting, in 


an amicable. way, his rights to that place. 


France ſhall pay him 100 thouſand crowns, and the 
king of Sweden ſhall leave him in poſſeſſion of the bailiwic 
of Wildhauſen, till he pays him two thouſand rixdollars. 


A 


——OUSY or SAVOY. 


The doe ae ſtipulated in the treaty of Munſter, con- 
cerning the duke of Savoy, are ſpecified and renewed in the 
treaty. of Nimeguen between France and the emperor. 


HOUSE or BOUILLON. 


© The duke of Bouillon ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of the 
« caſtle and that part of the dutchy of Bouillon he now 
© holds. His differences on this ſubje& with the biſhop of 
Liege fhall be amicably decided.” a Ps 

The bifhop and chapter of Liege proteſted the 28th of 


February, 1679, againſt this article. They renewed their 


complaints and proteſtations the 31ſt of October, 1697, 
againſt the article of the peace of Ryſwic which confirms 


the treaty of Nimeguen. 


DENMARK. HOUSE or HOLST EIN. 


GOTTORP. 


* The king of Denmark having pretenſions and a mort- 
gage upon Cruyſand, it is agreed that the king of Sweden 
{hall pay at Hamburg the principal and intereſt according 
to the cuſtom of Germany; and that his Daniſh majeſty 
ſhall remain in poſſeſſion till full payment. Then he {hall 
reſtore Cruyſand to Sweden without any farther pretenſ10ns; 
and. in the mean time the king of Denmark ſhall not build 
any fort.“ 
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The emperor ſhalt grant his protection to the duke T. Nim. 
© of Sleſwic-Holftern- Gottorp, to ſecure to him _ a __ Sw. 


ment of all his rights in the empire. 


The duke ral be reſtored to all oolſediins, e, T. Lund. 


* and liber ties, he ought to enjoy by the treaties of Roſchild 4- 
© and Copenhagen.” SAD v 

It was neceſſary to ſtipulate in the Brongefb manner in fa- 
your of the duke of Holftein-Gottorp. The king of Den- 
mark, declaring in 167 5 againſt Sweden, had ſeized the great- 
eſt part of that prince's demeans, and compelled him in the 
caſtle of Renſburg, where he was kept priſoner, to give up, 
by a treaty, the rights he had acquired at Rofehild and Co- 
penhagen. It was very difficult to deſtroy the ſeeds of dif- 
ſenſion between theſe two princes, who were always ready 
to arm againſt each other ; treaties were but.a weak fence 
between them; accordingly the duke of Holſtein did not long 
enjoy in peace the fortune he owed. to the. oy of 
Sweden. [1 

The firſt differences that gdh between them after the 
pacification of Nimeguen were decided the 20th of June, 
1689, at Altena by the mediation. and under the guarantee 
of the emperor Leopold, and the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg. This treaty maintained in full force thoſe 
of Roſchild, Copenhagen, Fontainebleau, and Lunden. 

The king of Denmark renounces the mortgage and 
rights he pretends. to have in the bailiwic of Trittau. 
« Prince George, whom the mediators take upon them to in- 
demnify without any charge to Denmark, renounces alſo all 
his pretenſions to the iſle of Fehmeren, and-the bailiwics 
© of Trembſbuttel and Heinhorſt.“ T. of Alen, Art. 2. 3. 5. 
and Act of Prince George of Deumark, at Kae Cut the 
19th of July, 1689. 

If attention be given to 1 has h_ ſaid of the frang: 
government of the duchies of Sleſwic and Holftein, the ſo- 
vereignty of which is held in common by the king of Den- 
mark and the duke that bears this name, it will be 
thought no wonder that the moſt ſolemn engagements 
could not bind them to peace. How clear .foever was the 
treaty of Altena, each party explained it in bis own ſenſe, 
and both took up arms. Charles XII, king of Sweden, came 
to the aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law the duke of Holſtein, 
and invaded Zeland. This hero, at the gates of Copen- 
lagen, forced the Danes to a peace, which was concluded 
at Travendal the 18th of Auguſt, 1700. 

Though 
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Though theſe differences made in ſome meaſure part of 


the famous war which in this century has altered the ſtate 


and intereſts of the north, the treaty of Travendal ſeems 


rather to _ to the pacification of Nimeguen, than to 


T. Lav. 2. 


Ibid, 3, 4. 
of Sleſwic and Holſtein, ſhall not appropriate to themſelves 


Ibid. 5. 
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thoſe of Stockholm and Newſtadt, the principles whereof are 
very different. | 
The treaties of Roſchild, Copenhagen, Fontainebleau, 

Lunden, and Altena, ſhall'be punctually executed accord- 
ing to their tenor. 1 | 
The kings of Denmark, as dukes-regents of the duchies 
any right, prerogative, or pre-eminence, over the dukes of 
Holſtein-Gottorp, as dukes-regents of the ſame duchies. 
There ſhall be a perfect equality between them. All or- 
ders given, all regulations made, without the unanimous 
and mutual conſent of the two regents, ſhall be void and 
of no effect. Each of them, however ſhall exerciſe at his 
pleaſure the rights of ſovereignty in the cities and baili- 
wics which belong to him as his own. 

© In caſe Sleſwic and Holſtein are attacked or threatened 
by any foreign power, the two princes ſhall be obliged to 
join their forces. But, under pretence of defending, one 
ſhall not be bound to meddle in affairs which do not con- 
cern him, or wherein the other ſhall be engaged without 
his conſent, or againſt his advice. The Duke of Holſtein- 
Gottorp and his ſucceſſors ſhall have the full and free right 
of arms, armaments, fortreſſes, and alliances. He ſhall 
© not however be allowed to erect fortreſſes nearer than two 
<.-teagues from thoſe that belong to the king of Denmark, and 
< than one league from his territory, and from the roads lead- 
ing from Flemſburg to Renſburg, and from thence to 
Itochoe, Glukſtad, and Hamburg. The king of Denmark 
is bound in the ſame engagements with regard to the duke 
of Holſtein. Neither ſhall keep in the common duchies 
above 6000 ſoldiers without a viſible neceflity. The duke 
of Holſtein ſhall make uſe of foreign troops, provided he 
hires them of different princes, and not aboye 3000 of the 
ſame prince. r | 
The ſubjects of the duke of Holſtein and the merchan- 
dizes that ſhall be brought from any ſea-port in the baili- 
wic of Tundiren, or ſhall go out of that territory for 
b ſhall pay no toll at the Cuſtom-houle at 


. 
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„The agreement made at Glukſtand in 1657, between T. Lav. 


the king of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein, about the * 


«© hiſhopric of Lubec, ſhall remain in full force.” 
By that agreement the king of Denmark renounces his 


pretenfion to the alternate poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of Lu- 


hec with the houſe of Holſtein. | 


PROTESTATIONS: 


The nuncio Bevilaqua, patriarch of Alexandria, proteſted, 


in the name of Innocent XI, againſt the treaties of Nime- 
guen, as founded upon the treaties of Weſtphalia, the 7th 


of February, 1679. This is the laſt time the court of Rome 
proteſted in form againſt the peace of Weſtphalia. It would 


have been expoſing his authority to try to weaken treaties, 


which, in the empire, ſtand upon an equal foot with the 
golden bull itſelf. 


CHAP. V. 
PACIFICATION of RYSWIC. 


B Y the remarks prefixed to the laſt chapter may be ſeen 


4 what was the conduct of the French miniſtry after the 
peace of Nimeguen, and what were the diſpoſitions of their 
neighbours, Lewis XIV. was acquainted with their mo- 
tions, their intrigues, and the league at Auſburg, which 
was the reſult. He knew his enemies were preparing to at- 
tack him on every fide; and knew the neceſſity of preventing 
them, in order to diſconcert their projects, or at leaſt not to 
fear them. The ſtorm that threatened France was of a na- 


ture not to be allayed by negotiations. "Theſe were the 


true cauſes of the war of 1688 . The right of the ducheſs 
| jobs as 


b Tt is true, the confedera- 


cy againſt him was the mo- 
tive of the French King's be- 
ginning the war; but the 
cauſe of this motive was the 
haughty and unjuſt conduct of 


the French miniſtry, who had 


agreed to the peace of Nime- 
guen, with a view only to re- 


cover themſelves a little, and 
fall the more powerfully upon 
the Netherlands and the United. 
Provinces, as well as upon the 
emperor and empire. The diſ- 
| covery 
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of Orleans to the ſueceſſion of her brother the elector Pala- 
tine, and thoſe of the cardinal; of F wala to the arch- 


biſhopric of Cologne, were only pretences : Haw important 
ſoever theſe affairs were, they ceaſed: ta appear ſo, as ſoon 
as the war was kindled. At the peace, it was only ſettled, 
that there ſhould be a genera}. amneſty for the cardinal of 
Furſtenburg, for his relations and adherents ; and that the 
ſhould be reſtored to the rights, effects, fœdal and allodial, 
benefices, honours, ranke, and prerogatives, of which they 
had been deprived during the war. As to the conteſts be- 
tween the ducheſs of Orleans and the houſe of Neuburg, 
nothing was decided. The empire and France agreed only, 
by a feparate article of their treaty, that arbitrators ſhould 
be appointed, within a certain time, to judge of the ducheſs's 
demands, and, if they could not agree, the affair was to be 
brought before the pope to be finally decided. 

he war had now continued ſome years with great 
warmth on both ſides. The ſucceſs of the French arms, 
which on any other occaſion we uld have induced the allies to 
ſeek. peace, ſerved only to exaſperate them in a war, which a 
jealouſy of the ambitious deſigns of Lewis XIV. had kin- 
dled, and by which they propoſed to humble that monarch, 

Notwithſtanding his ſucceffes, Lewis ſhewed a ftrong in- 
clination to treat. He preſſed the king of Sweden to offer 
his mediation to his enemies, and even declared upon what 
terms he was willing to make peace. But unhappily Europe 
had been uſed both to fear and ſuſpect him; ſo that the more 
moderate he appeared, the leſs he was believed. 

Various were the conjectures about theſe pacific advances ; 
ſome thought Lewis wanted to take breath, and therefore in- 
ferred the neceſſity the allies were under to exert their utmoſt 
efforts. Others belicyed, that in ſeeming to defire peace, he 
only ſought to engage the neutral powers to his ſide, and 
render his enemies odjous. They were perſuaded, in at- 
fecting a falſe generoſity, his aim was to corrupt -lome of the 
confederates, and afterwards to take advantage of the weak- 
neſs of the allies, and to cruſh them by pretending to be ot- 
fended at their ſlighting his advances, - 

The moſt reaſonable imagined, that Lewis, having an 
eye to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, thought only of breaking tae 


alliance againſt Spain. They believed he wanted only to 


covery of theſe ſchemes induced not to attack the king of France, 
the elector Palatine to labour ſo but to oppoſe his ambitious de- 
ſtrenuouſly rhe league of Auſburg, ſigus of attacking others. 


repair | 
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repair his finances, and have time to prepare for war, This 
belief ſeemed the more probable, as the king of France, in 
departing, in favour of the houſe of. Bavaria, from has pre- 
tenſions, to the Netherlands, reſerved his right to the ſuc- 


ceſſion of Charles II, in caſe he died without iſſue. ; And | 


yet theſe ſame per ſons ſaw ſomething inconctivable in Lewis's 
advantageous offers. They did not think the breach of the 
alliance was equivalent to them. The confederates had al- 
ready ſettled the affair of the Spaniſh ſuoceſſion; they were 


uſed to treat and aſſiſt one another; and the ſight of the leaſt 


danger would unite them again, their intereſtibeing always the 
ſame. Beſides, though this diſſolution of the grand alliance 
ſhould have been more beneficial to Lewis, ought he to pur- 
chaſe it ſo dearly For the allies, on their parts in order not 
to be exhauſted at the death of the king of Spain, would 
have accepted, on leſs advantageous terms, a peace which 
they conſidered only as a trute neceſſary for their affairs. 
According to the memoirs lately publiſned under the name 
of the marquis de Torey, juſtioe was not done to the views 
of Lewis XIV. Tt is there ſaid, Lewis defired peace, be- 
cauſe he was touched with the calamities of the war, and, in 
renouncing the advantages gained by his arms, he had no 
other aim but to ſecure the peace, and remove gh fears and. 
ſuſpicions of Europe.. It is added, the king of, Spain of his 


own accord, and without the knowledge of France, called 


the duke of Anjou to this ſucceſſion; and, inſtead of expend- 


ing immenſe ſums in bribing the Spaniſh miniſter, it was 


debated in council at Paris, whether the will of Charles II. 
ſhould be rejected, and the Partition-treaty adhered to. 


In ſupport of this account, it is alledged, that it would 
e Hague, and at 
London, a partition, at the ſame time that it was hoped 
the duke of Anjou would be called to the ſucceſſion of the 


have been moſt ſtrange to negotiate at 


whole monarchy. What would have been the fruit of ſo 
fraudulent a conduct? To weaken at once the will of 
Charles II. and the Partition-treaty, to incenſe the enemies 
of France, and increaſe the obſtacles to the advancement of 
the duke of Anjou. It is farther obſerved, that the faint 
manner in which Lewis undertook the war of 1701 clearly 
proves that he did not conclude. the peace of Ryſwic, with 
deſign to prepare for the conqueſt of Spain. 

he thele things as they will, the advantageous offers of 
Lewis XIV. in 1693 were ineffectual. The war was car- 
ried on with vigour, and it was ſeen that France was not ex- 
tauſted ; but the peace ſigned at Turin the-2gth of Auguſt, 
| 1696, 
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1696, between Savoy and France, and confirmed afterwar 
by all the parties of Ryſwic, was in ſome ſort a ſignal of the 
3 peace ©. Purſuant to the firſt article of the treaty, the 
uke of Savoy forced the allies, whom he abandoned, to 
conſent to a ceſſation of arms in Italy. Whereupon the 


French joined all their forces upon the Rhine and in the 


Netherlands, which was a conſiderable advantage ; the con- 
queſts they made there were not uſeleſs, like thoſe of Italy, 
which the French could not keep, and which therefore were 
capable to oblige the enemies to ſpeak peace. 

The negotiations of Ryſwic were not difficult. The 
20th of September, 1697, the' French plenipotentiaries 
ſigned the peace with Spain, England, and Holland; and 
the 3oth of the next month with the emperor and empire. 


FRANCE. LORRAINE. 


The treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen are to be the 
foundation and baſis of the treaty of Ryſwic between 
France on one part, and the emperor and empire on the 
© other. All the articles that ſhall not be derogated from, 
© ſhall remain in force, a ts Rb 

© The treaties of the Pyrennees, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
that of Nimeguen, between France and Spain, are con- 
© firmed in all the articles which are not altered by the treaty 
of Ryſwic. | 

»The emperor and empire give to the king of France 
Landau and its territory, conſiſting of the villages of Nuſ- 
dorf, Arnheim, and Quiecheim. They likewiſe reſign to 
© him Shaſburg, and what belongs to it on the left fide of 
< the Rhine, with all the juriſdiction, property, and rights 
< of ſovereignty, which they have over that imperial 
4 ci 5g Le | h 
| 548 XIV. had been poſſeſſed of this place ſince the 3oth 
of September, 1681, by virtue of two acts: the firſt was 
the treaty between him and the pretor and conſuls of Straſ- 
burg, who acknowledged him for ſovereign lord and pro- 


© The peace was made at and ſucceſſor had ſentiments more 
the expence of the honour and worthy of a king, and never could 
reputation of that prince, which the intrigues and promiſes of 
he ſacrificed to the ambition of France induce him to take the 
ſetting one of his daughters on leaſt ſtep againſt his own engage 
the throne of France. His ſon ments. 


tector. 
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tector f. The ſecond was the truce concluded at Ratiſbon I. See Chap. 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1684, between France and the empire. 

The firſt of theſe acts was null of itſelf, no law obliging an 
imperial city to ſeparate itſelf from the Germanic body, 
without their conſent. The ſecond gave the right of ſove- 
reignty to France but for twenty 2 The right of ſo- 
vereignty granted by the treaty of Munſter over Alſatia, and 
its ten free cities, met with ſome objections in the congreſs 
of Nimeguen from the miniſters of the emperor Leopold. 
The affair was deciſively ſettled by the 4th article of the 
treaty of Ryſwic, between France and the emperor and em 
pire. It is there ſaid, that all the places and rights, which 
were ſeized by his moſt chriſtian majeſty out of Alfatia, as 
well during the war and * way of fact, as under the name 
of unions or re-unions, ſhall be reſtored to the emperor, 
empire, and to the ſtates and members thereof. The re- 
unions, which relate to Alſatia, are therefore valid. It was 
by the decrees of the 22d of March and the gth of Auguſt, 
1680, that the royal chamber of Briſac put the king of France 
in poſſeſſion of the rights of ſovereignty over Lower and 
Upper Alfatia. F $2915 ph 2740 

The duke of Lorraine ſhall be reſtored to the free and full T. Ry. 
poſſeſſion of all the places and properties which his uncle Fe. Emp. 
duke Charles in 1670 (when they were ſeized by France) 

did enjoy, except only ſuch alterations as are explained in the See Chap. I, 
27 ; I bo | "+5." "bs 08 Los 
The ramparts and baſtions of the new town of Nancy, T. Ryſ. 
and the outworks of the old, ſhall be demoliſhed, with the 4 . 
* fortifications of Kirſch and Homburg, and ſhall never be 5 = FAY 
* rebuilt. The duke may incloſe the new town with a plain 
wall, without any angles. France ſhall enjoy, in full-ſo- 
* vereignty, the fort of Saar Lewis, with a half a league of 
* ground round it, and the city and provoſtſhip of Long- 
wie; giving in exchange to the duke of Lorraine another 
* of the ſame extent and value in one of the three biſhoprics. 
The troops of the French king ſhall have free paſſage 
* through the duke's territories, upon timely notice, and 
* paying ready Money for what they ſhall take. So the 
roads reſerved to France by the treaty of Nimeguen ſhall 
* return to the duke's obedience.” pop AT 
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8 „ Nebbtntion Mall be ana to the e dd empire, 
* by the king of France, of all the places out of Alſatia, that 


have been ſeized by force of arms, or by virtue of the de- 
« crees of the parliament” of 'Beſangon,: and the chambers 


© of Meta and Briſac ; but the catholic religion ſhall con- 
« tinue in the ſane ſtate at 1s at ee i 1the "places to be 
s reftored:? * 28 | 

This laſt clauſe, contary to che ante of the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, has cauſed in the empire quarrels capable to 
difturb the public-peate. In the juſt and preciſe ſenſe of the 
words, the clauſe only ordained, that the churches built by 
the king of France ſhould not be demoliſhed ; and that the 
catholics ſhould: continue their aſſemblies therein. The 
eleftor Palatine, the archbiſhop of Mentz, and tome other 
princes, bxtended the mraning of the words, and by forced 
reaſonings pretended to infer, that the proteſtants could 
Not have the free exerciſe of their religion in the places 
where the catholics had churches. Nay, they diligently 
ſought after places, towns, villages, and hamlets, where 
maſs had occafionally been ſaid once or twice, and there 
erected chapels. 


It may eaſily be conceived with what warmth the pro- 


teftant princes of Germany oppoſed thoſe pretenſions, ſince, 


in concert with the King of Sweden, who had been media- 
tor of the peace; they refuſed to ſign the treaty of Ryſwic. 
Their complaints and remonſtrances began in 1714, during 
the congreſs of Baden. They demanded the repeal of the 
clauſe of Ryſwic ; and though they were ſupported by their 
allies, the maritime powers, and favource. by France, they 
could obtain no ſatisfaction. 

This quarrel ceaſed at length, but it. . in 1735, 
when the queſtion was to ſettle the preliminaries of the 
peace concluded at Vienna ſome years after. The king 
of France declared on that occaſion, that he left the deci- 
ſion of the affair to the ' emperor and the diet of the em- 
pire ; that, by the clauſe of the 4th article of Ryfwic, he 
did by no means pretend to weaken the rights, which the 
proteſtants of Germany enjoyed by virtue of the peace of 
Weſtphalia ; and that he deſired nothing more than that the 
churches, built by Lewis AV. in favour of che _— 

ou 
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ſhould remain. The princes and ſtates of the Augſburg 
confeſſion were not heard. | WP oor Ep 

Probably they will relinquiſh the proſecution of this af- 
fair. They have failed in two attempts; and the ſucceſs 
would be the more difficult now, that a ſort of proſcription 
muſt be exerciſed upon the catholics, in depriving them of 
what they poſleſs. Beſides, the princes of the Romiſh com- 
munion have by degrees drawn, from the clauſe of Ryſwic, 
all the advantages they could expect ; and it 1s reaſonable 
to think, that, for the future, their moderation will make 


the proteſtants forget the injury done them by the peace 
of Ryſwic. | 


47. 


The king of France ſhall reſtore to the emperor and T. Ryf. 


empire the fort of Kehl built by him, and ſhall demo- F. 
© liſh, at his expence, the fort of Pille, and the other for- h 
© tifications,' in the iſle of the Rhine, except fort Lewis. 


The fortifications of this fort, and of Huningen, ſhall be 
* deſtroyed, with their bridges of communication. The 
« fortifications added, after the peace of Nimeguen, to the 
$ caſtles of Traerbach, Kirn, and Eberenburg, ſhall have 
the ſame fate; as alſo the fort of Montroyal on the Mo- 
© ſelle. None of theſe fortifications ſhall ever be rebuilt. 
The navigation of the Rhine ſhall be free to both powers; 
the courſe of the river ſhall not be changed, nor new tolls 
© eſtabliſhed, or old ones increaſed, 


. Emp. 
. 237 &. 


The king of France reſigns to the emperor and the 119. 
© houſe of Auſtria the city and caſtle of Friburg, the fort 19, 20. 


St. Peter, the Star- fort, with all the works newly erected 
in the Black Foreſt, and the reſt of the Briſgau, the vil- 
© lages of Lehen, Metzhauſen, Kirchzart, the city of Bri- 
* fac, with its dependencies, on the right fide of the Rhine. 
The fort le Mortier ſhall remain to France; but that part 
« of Brifac, on the left fide of the Rhine, and commonly 
called the New City, ſhall be demoliſhed, with its bridge 


© and the works, in the iſle of the Rhine, They ſhall never 
* be rebuilt, 


* The treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, of the 29th of June, Lid. 7. 


* 1679, between France and the elector of Brandenburg, 
* ſhall remain in full force.” 


* The grand maſter of the Teutonic order ſhall enjoy all Ibid. 12. 


bis antient privileges and eſtates that are in the French do- 
* minions ; and ſo ſhall likewiſe the biſhop of Worms, 


The county of Montbeliard ſhall preſerve its immediate Ibid. 13. 


* dependence on the empire, without having any regard to 
* the faith and homage paid to the crown of France in 16$1. 
Vol. XII, | D d The 
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the territory of Baldenheim, with its dependencies, ſhall be 
© held of the county of Montbeliard.” . 


S PAIN. 


France fhrall reffore to Spain the city and duchy of 
© Luxemburg, the county of Chinoy, with their depend- 
© encies.” x 01028 

The French had remained in poſſeſſion of that country, 
by virtue of the truce of twenty-four years, concluded at Ra- 
tiſbon the 16th of Auguſt, 1684, between France and Spain, 
It is well known, that, the king of Spain ſeeking to elude, 
by affected delays, the execution of the artiteles ſtipulated at 
Nimeguen, the French began ſome hoſtilities, to which the 
truce of Ratiſbon put a ſtop. Lewis XIV. could hardly 
find a fairer opportunity to attack the houſe of Auſtria ; as 
the emperor was then involved in a war with the Turks in 
the kingdom of Hungary. ee pho! 

By the peace of Nimeguen, the king of France, refign- 
© ing Aeth to the Spaniard, had reſerved la Verge de Menin 
and Conde. He alſo retained, by the peace of Ryſwic, 
< the town of St. Antony, Vaux, Guarrain, Ramecroix, 
© Bethune, Conſtantin, Paradis, Kain, Havines, Meles, 


© Mourcourt, le Mont de Sr. Audebert, called de la Tri- 


: Ibid. 10. 
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© nite, Fontenoy, Manbray, Hernies, Calvelle, and Viers, 
© which are dependencies of Aeth. The generality of the 
© provinces of Flanders, Hainault, and Brabant, ſhall be- 
long tothe king of Spain, but without prejudice to what 
has been reſigned to France by the foregoing treaties, 

All the places, cities, towns, villages, and hamlets, of 
which the king of France had made re-unions to his 
crown, ſince the peace of Nimeguen, in the provinces of 
Namur and Luxembourg, in Flanders, Brabant, and Hai- 
nault, ſhall be. reſtored to Spain, except 82 towns, vil- 
lages, or hamlets, which the king of France conſiders as 
dependencies of Charlemont, Maubuege, and ſome other 
places reſigned to France by the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and Nimeguen.” 


ea 


It is needleſs to mention the names of all the places re- 
ſigned and reſtored; they are without number. The reader, 
if he pleaſes, may conſult the treaty of Liſle, cbncluded the 
3d of December, 1629, between France and Spain, in exe- 
cution of the treaty of Ryſwic. He may alſo have recourſe 
to a writing intitled, “ Liſle, and a declaration of the re- 
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t unions. made. by his moſt chriſtian majeſty in the provinces 
« of his catholic majeſty in the Netherlands, ſince the treaty 
.« of Nimeguen,” | 

As to the rents laid upon the generality of ſome pro- T. rye 
c yinces in the Netherlands, of which part is poſſeſſed by Fr. Sp. 
France, and part by Spain, it is agreed, that each ſhall 23, 24. 
© pay his quota; and commiſſioners ſhall be named to ſettle. 
© the proportion each ought to pay. As to the rents due gee T. Liſte, 
© upon ſuch or ſuch a particular place, they ſhall be paid to 1699. 
the creditors of what nation ſoever they be.“ 


E N G LL A N D. 


© France acknowledges king William, and promiſes not. +. Ryf. 
© to diſturb him in the free poſſeſſion of his three king- Eng. Fr. 
6 doms, nor afford any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, to“. 
© his enemies.” 

James II. had foreſeen that his intereſts would be ſacri- 
ficed to the peace, and therefore proteſted, fourteen days 
before the ſigning, againſt all ſtipulations to his prejudice, 

The king of England promiſes to pay punctually to. 
queen Mary of Eſte, wife of James II, an annual penſion 
© of fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, or ſuch other ſum as 
© ſhall be ſettled by parliament, under the great ſeal of 
© England.” | 

This article is in a declaration of the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dors made to thoſe of France, and inſerted in the protocol 
of the miniſter mediator. It was here to be obſerved, that 
ſuch ſort of acts, which run upon points not to be inſerted 
in a treaty, have however the ſame validity. 


UNITED-PROVINCES. 


© France, and the republic of the United-Provinces, re- T. Ryſ. 
* nounce all pretenſions whatſoever that they may have upon Fr. U. P. 
© each other,” 


HOUSE or SAVOY. 


© The articles of the treaties of Queruſque, Munſter, the . Tur, 
Pyrenees, and Nimeguen, concerning the houſe of Savoy, 2. 
are maintained in full force. 
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© The king of France reſigns to the duke of Savoy, in 
full ſovereignty, the lands and demeans included in the 
government of Pignerol. All the fortifications ſhall be de- 
moliſhed ; the duke of Savoy engages never to rebuild 
them, and promiſes to erect no new ones in the reſtored 
country. The city of Pignerol ſhall only have a plain 
wall about it. 

France ſhall ſtill remain charged with paying to the 
duke of Mantua, on account of the houſe of Savoy, the 
ſum of 494,000 gold crowns, purſuant to the treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Laye.” | 

The reader may look back to the chapter of the Treaty of 
Weſtphalia, at the article of the Houſe of Savoy. 
The ambaſladors and envoys of Savoy ſhall be treated 
at the court of France as thoſe of crowned heads; and 
the ambaſſadors of France, at Rome and Vienna, ſhall 
treat the ambaſſadors of Savoy as they do thoſe of 
kings. | 
| © "The deke of Savoy engages not to ſuffer the ſubjects of 
the king of France to ſettle, on any pretence whatſoever, in 
the valleys of Lucern, or of the Vaudois. He alſo pro- 
miſes not to permit the exerciſe of the reformed religion in 
the government of Pignerol. 2 

Maria Adelaid of Savoy renounces, in favour of the 
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rights ſhe may have by her birth. The king of France, 
the dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy, approve and 
confirm this renunciation.” 

This is the third article of the marriage- contract of the 
princeſs of Savoy with Lewis duke of Burgundy. 


I OR OR 


HOUSE or FARNESE. 


The king of Spain ſhall put the iſland of Ponza in the 
< Mediterrancan into the power and poſſeſſion of the duke 
© of Parma.“ | 1 


PROTESTATLTION:S 


By an act paſſed at Ryſwie, the 7th of October, 1697, 
the houſe of Egmont proteſts againſt whatever was ſtipu- 
latcd in the congreſs of Ryiwic, in prejudice to his rights 

| upon 


princes of her houſe, in the direct or collateral line, all the 
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upon the duchy of Guelders, the counties of Egmont, Zut- 
phen, Meurs, Hornes, &c, and the lordſhip of Mechlin, 
poſſeſſed by the king of Spain, the ſtates-general, or the 
biſhop of Liege. The ſtates of Guelders and Zutphen an- 
ſwered this act by a counter-proteſtation of the 3zoth of Ja- 
nuary, 1698, dated at the Hague. 

The town of Embden was included by the ſtates- general 
in the treaty of Ryſwic with France. The prince of Eaſt- 
Frizeland proteſted at. the Hague, the 4th of November, 
1627, againſt this incluſion 3 pretending very juſtly, that 


ſuch an honour can belong only to a ſovereign power. 
Embden, ſupported by the protection of the United-Pro- 


vinces, has always affected an intire independence. The 
diſputes with the prince of Eaſt-Frizeland are too well known 
to be mentioned here. The ſtates-general conſented to 
withdraw their garriſon, as ſoon as the king of Pruſſia came 
to be poſſeſſed of the principality of Eaſt-Frizeland, by the 


death of the late ſovereign, whoſe heir he was by right of 


reverſion. 
At the Hague, the 8th of November, 1697 ; proteſtation 


of Maria Orleans, ducheſs of Nemours, for the preſerva- 


tion of her rights to the principality and marquiſate of Rot- 
thelin. | | | 


Ryſwic, the 28th of September, 1697; proteftation of the 


houſe ot Tremouille, on account of its rights to the king- 
dom of Naples. = | 


Ryſwic, the 7th of October, 1697 ;. proteſtation of the 


houſe of Montmorency-Luxemburg, for the preſervation of 
its rights to the duchy of that name. | 

The 4th of November, 1697, the duke of Mantua noti- 
fed to the miniſters aſſembled at Ryſwie an act, whereby 
he proteſted againſt whatever was done, in the treaties of 
peace, contrary to his rights and intereſts. 

The fame day the houſe of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle ro- 
teſted at the Hague, for the preſervation of its rights to two 


prebends in the cathedral of Straſburg. They had been given 


to him by the treaty of Oſnabrug, and were taken from him 
by a decree of the chamber of Briſac, and by the 4th article 
of the treaty of Ryſwic, between France, the emperor, and 
empire, 

The act has been mentioned, whereby James II. of Eng- 
land proteſted, the 6th of September, 1697, againſt what- 
ever ſhould be ſtipulated to his diſadvantage in the treaty of 


Ryſwic, 
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The 13th of December, 1697, the miniſters plenipoten. 
tiaries of France, at the congreis of Ryfwic, made a gene. 


ral proteſtation againſt all thoſe that had been preſented to 
the congreſs. 


CHAP, - MI. 


TREATIES or TRADE ANDY NAVIGATION 
BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL POWERS oe 
EUROPE. [2 | 

WV live in an age which does not want to be told, that 

a nation cannot be happy and flouriſhing without com- 
merce. It was very late before this truth was known to 

Europe, The barbarians, who eſtabliſhed themſelves upon 

the ruins of the Roman empire, were fit only for war, and 

the nature of their government rendered it neceſſary for 
ſeveral centuries. Whilſt the moſt powerful nations were 
trying their ſtrength againſt one another, or were a prey to 
inteſtine diviſions, ſome republics in Italy built ſmall veſlels, 


and tranſported from port to port ſuch commodities as they 


hoped to diſpoſe of, Theſe beginnings were proſperous, 
and helped to-eſtabliſh a rich trade, which the ancients had 
carried on by the way of Alexandria, and the ports of Syria, 
From theſe places the Venetians and Genoeſe imported the 
merchandizes of the Eaſt-Indies, which they fold again at an 
immenſe profit. „ 
After their example, ſome cities, ſtanding on the Baltic 
ſea, ſettled a correſpondence between the northern king- 
doms and Germany, of which they themſelves were the 
channel, All the trade of theſe provinces was in their 
hands: they entered into a confederacy, to render them- 
ſelves more conſiderable; their riches enabled them to make 
them{elves reſpected by their neighbours, and the moſt po- 
tent princes ſought their alliance. F 
Commerce was no longer a ſtranger to- Europe: all the 
cities on the ſea or large rivers, took advantage of their 
ſituation; they became fo many ſtaples, where the neigh- 
pouring princes brought the overplus of their merchan- 
dizes, and provided themſelves with what they wanted. 
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Manuſactures were formed on all ſides; and the pilots, by 
conſtant practice, carried at length navigation to the higheſt 


perfection. In the fifteenth century, Italy was already very 


famous for ſilk-ſtuffs, and the Netnerlands for woollen ma- 
nufactures. About the ſame time France had the good 
fortune to enjoy a Jaques-Cœur, the greateſt merchant per- 
haps Europe has ever teen ; and the Portugueſe, by coaſting 


along the weſtern fide of Africa, were trying to open a new. 


age to India. 

The diſcovery of America, and the ſafe arrival of the 
P.rtugueſe to Calicut, by doubling the Cape of Good- - Hope, 
produced a ſurprizing revolution in all Europe. The trade 
of Italy ſunk, and Liſbon became the general magazine of 
the Indian commodities. The Portugueſe, ſold, at a mode- 
rate price, what the Venetians and Genoeſe were forced to 

dear for to the Arabs or the Perſian caravans. Luxury 
ſpread itſelf, and was fed with new objects ; induſtry, en- 
3 by the gold and ſilver of America, brought all the 
arts to perfection, and created new ones. 

The hanſe-towns had now begun to decay. Their ſitua- 
tion on the ſea and large rivers, which at firſt was the cauſe 
of their flouriſhing, became afterwards the occaſion of their 
rain. For their diſtance, which enabled them to render 
their commerce more extenſive, hindered them from aſſiſtin 
one another when attacked by their enemies. This aſſocia- 
tion, conſiſting of 72, and ſome fay of 80 cities, bad been 
formed at a time when the princes enjoyed but a precarious 


authority i in their dominions; but, in proportion as they 1 in- 


creaſed in power, they commanded the hanſe- towns in their 
territories to withdraw from the union. This immediately 
ſeparated from them all the cities of England, France, Spain, 
and Italy. The more the hanſe-towns perceived themſelves 
weakened, the leſs they were united together: and being 
defirous, one at the expence of another, to repair the loſſes 
cauſed by their decay, they haſtened their ruin. Phis ſo- 


ciety almoſt undone by their quarrels, which the Flemiſh 


and Dutch had wiſely availed themſelves of, loſt all hopes of 
retrieving their commerce, when they ſaw it carried on by 
dhe molt potent nations themſelves. 

There are five branches of commerce in Europe. The 
home trade of each ſtate in particular, the commerce of the 
Europeans among themſelves, 'and the trade to India, to 
America, and to the coaſts of Africa. It will not be amiſs 
to make here a ew reflections on ſo"! important a ſubject. 
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The home trade does not of itſelf enrich a nation, ſince, 
ſuppoſing no exportation, there is no money imported; it 
is however, the moſt uſeful, and ſerves for foundation to fo- 
reign commerce. Without excellent laws on this part of 
the government, a kingdom languiſhes in the midft of the 
riches which ſhould be the fountain of its ſtrength and pro- 


ſperity. Agriculture and all the other arts which are in the 


hands of the country people, deſerve the particular attention 
of the legiſlature; by encouraging them, induſtry, riches, 
and people are increaſed and abound, and conſequently the 
ſociety becomes capable of forming the greateſt enterprizes. 
If, on the contrary, the circulation is not free in the pro- 
vinces. of a ſtate, nature's bounties will be there ſpread in 
vain; the products will be ſpoiled for want of conſumption, 
and plenty will be dreaded almoſt as much as a ſcarcity, and 
men will labour leſs in order to ſell dearer. It is eaſy to ſee 
how many evils muit reſult from this capital error, by re- 
flecting on the intimate connexion between all the branches; 
but this is not the place to enlarge upon this ſubject, how in- 
tereſting ſoever it may be, nor upon the means uſed by po- 
litical ſtates; to promote inland commerce. 

Want binds all the nations together. From the north 
are brought timber to build, pitch and tar, corn, wax, fur, 
&c. France affords wine, brandy, ſalt, &c. Spain, England, 
i1 a word, all the ſtates of Europe have ſome particular 
produtts either from nature or induſtry, Properly ſpeaking, 
the nation in favour of which the balance of trade ſhould 
incline, is that which inhabits the moſt fertile climate. And 
vet Holland has immenſe treaſures, the fruit perhaps of the 
moſt extenſive trade in the world, though the produce of its 
lands cannot maintain the eighth part of the inhabitants, 
and, wanting the moſt neceſſary things of life, it has only 
butter, cheeſe, and a little coarſe wool. What makes well 
for Holland is, that, far from improving their advantages, 
moſt nations live in a profound ignorance of their intereſts, 


and have their hands tied up by idleneſs, which is the effect 
of the bad conſtitution of their government. 


— 


The Hollanders profit by the fertility of all the countrics 
to which they extend their commerce and navigation. The 
riches which a nation know not how to uſe become their 
own. They import and work up at home, tilk, wool, 
thread, cotton, hair, and generally all the materials which 
can be uſed in manufactures. Their towns are rich maga- 
Zines, Where they have the art of collecting all the particu- 
lar commodities of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, They gain 


by 
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the wine and brandy of France, by the corn of Poland 
and Livonia, by the timber of Norway and Ruſſia, by the 
copper and iron'of Sweden, by the wool of Spain, by the 
filk of Italy and the Levant, &c. | | 

The induſtry of the Dutch would ſoon ceaſe to enrich 
them if all the nations, of whom they are the factors or car- 
riers, ſhould follow the prudent example of England. In 
1660 the parliament made a regulation, the wiſeſt that can 
be deviſed to increaſe and extend their commerce. By the 
act of navigation then paſſed, no goods are to be imported 
into, or exported out of any of, the Britiſh dominions, in 
any other ſhips but ſuch as belong to England or Ireland. 
All the articles of this act tend to one ſingle point, namely, 
the prohibition of the Britiſh ports, either in or out of Eu- 
rope, to all foreign ſhips not freighted with the merchandizes 
wrought or unwrought of the nation. 

If France, much richer in itſelf, had taken the ſame 
courſe, what immenſe riches would ſhe poſſeſs ? But at the 
ſame time that England was combating all obſtacles, and 
by the encouragement of navigation forcing the Engliſh to 
carry on their commerce themſelves, the French neglected 
their moſt judicious maxim, and made foreigners partners in 
their trade. | 

In the reign of Lewis XIII, the importation of all mer- 
chandizes detrimental to the manufactures of the kingdom 
was prohibited. The foreign traders could vend their goods 
only at fairs, or at certain fixed places; precautions were 
taken to hinder frauds under a borrowed French name, and 
by an edit of that prince ſome foreign merchants were 
obliged to freight their ſhips with commodities of the growth 
of the kingdom to the value of thoſe they had fold. The 
exportation of the firſt materials was forbid on ſevere penal- 
ties, and the importation of the ſame promoted by leſſening 
the duties. Above all things, it was not permitted to freight 
in the ports of France any foreign veſlels for the exporting 
of merchandizes. 

The commerce of France was interrupted during the 
long wars ended by the Weſtphalian and Pyrenean treaties. 
Inſtead of reſtoring it at the peace by encouraging naviga- 
tion, which had likewiſe much ſuffered, the prohibition to 
foreigners to freight in the ports of France was taken away. 
The goods and wares wherewith the kingdom was over- 
ſtocked, were profuſely exported ; and it was thought a very 
politic thing. But this tranſient advantage produced a miſ- 
chief which was long felt. The merchants were uſed to ſee 
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foreign ſhips laden with their goods, and were become only 
mere factors; deprived of the profits of freight, their for- 


tunes diminiſhed ;' they purchaſed cheaper the merchandizes | 


and wares of their fellow · ſubjects, and fold them in leſs 
quantities, It is eaſy to perceive what a terrible blow this 
was to the nation: the price of lands fell; manufaQures 
were diſcouraged ; ſhipwrights and ſailors, becoming uſeleſs, 


went into the ſervice of foreign powers, and enabled them 


more ſurely and longer to take advantage of the errors of 
France. 

The permiſſion granted to foreigners to freight in the 
ports of France ſhould have laſted only till ſhips had been 
built or purchaſed, but the miniftry perceiving the merchants 
had ſettled matters according to their ſituation, and dread- 
ing perhaps the impoſlibility of reftoring navigation without 
a great expence to the king, they thought not of reviving 
the old regulations; on the contrary, they confirmed the 
grievances by ſettling this cuſtom of freight at fifty ſous a 
ton. The balance of trade, however, was ſtill on the ſide 
of France; and it was that which deceived a miniſtry, not 
ſo clear- ſighted as the preſent managers of this important 
branch of the eee It was concluded from thence 
that the adminiſtration was judicious, whereas it ſhould only 
have been inferred that the natural advantages of France 

over her neighbours, were ſuch as to enable her to commit 
errors with impun 

The ſpedieſt and moſt certain way to increaſe the com- 
merce of a ſtate is to cauſe navigation to flouriſh, In vain 
are the wiſeſt laws made encouraging manufactures and the 
cultivation of the lands, if there are not merchants always 
to export the overplus of the goods and commodities. A 
nation who ſtays to ſell till purchaſers come, muſt often be 
overſtocked with wares, and conſequently negle& a manu- 
facture which is not rewarded. If the truth of this is queſ- 
tioned, the Memoirs of John de Wit may de conſulted. That 
great man aſcribes to the Dutch fiſhery, not on account of 
its profits, but becauſe it is the ſoul of their marine, all their 
reſources. to free themſelves from the dominion of Spain, to 


conquer the Indies, to form their commerce, and to acquire 
the regard they enjoy in Europe. 


After the mention of the advantages of navigation Te- 
lating to trade, it will be proper briefly to examine the 
maxim which ſays, He that is maſter at fea, will be fo at 
land. This fort of axiom was formed about three thouſand 


years ago in Grezce, during the war againſt Xerxes, Every | 


one 
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oge knows that under the conduct of Themiſtocles the Athe - 
nians equipped a large fleet which defeated that of the Per- 
fans. Xerxes who could not poſſibly make a deſcent on 


the coaſts of Peloponneſus, whilſt this army was beſieging the 


Iſthmus of Corinth, deſpalred of ſubduing the Greciaus. He 
was ever afraid that, after they had made themſelves maſters 
at fea, they would cut off his retreat by breaking down the 
bridge over the Boſphorus, and haftily retired into Aſia. 


Greece was delivered from the impending danger, and, 


owing her ſafety intirely to her marine forces, was con- 
vinced of their importance. | | | 

It was natural for the Grecians to conſider the ſea that 
parted them from Aſia, as a barrier againſt the Perſian king; 
but this barrier Was of no ſervice, unleſs it was covered with 
ſhips. Beſides, Greece being compoſed wholly of iſlands 
and maritime republics, that ſtate whofe marine was 
flouriſhing, muſt neceſſarily have exercifed a kind of do- 
minion. This was enough to give authority to the maxim 
in queſtion. T0 | - 

It was no leſs true with reſpe to the Romans, when 
their ambition led them to extend their power beyond Italy. 


How could theſe proud conquerors have ſubdued the iſles of 


the Mediterranean, triumphed over Spain, Carthage, Greece, 
and eſtabliſned their empire in Aſia, if their fleets had not 
been ſuperior to thoſe of their enemies? Would it have been 
poſſible for them to preſerve their conqueſts, if ſome power 
by becoming maſter of the Mediterranean had cut off their 
communication with their provinces ? 

The Romans therefore were 
litical axiom of the Greeks. But is this maxim alſo true, 
in regard to the moderns? The reſpective ſituations of the 
powers of Europe are very different from that of the Grecians, 
or of the Roman republic with reſpect to the countries out 
of Italy. And indeed, during the three centuries in which 
tze marine has been increafing in Europe, actions at fea 
have never decided the fate of wars. The taking of certain 
places and deciſive battles which have laid open whole pro- 
vinces to the conqueror, is what now. a-days determines 
the deſtiny of ſtates, and what will continue to do ſo, as 
long as by their ſituation ſome powers who have the chief 
influence in the affairs of Europe, will not concern them- 
ſelves about what paſſes out of the continent. | 

'The dominion of the ſea would give univerſal monarchy 


to a nation, but it muſt be a dominion like that of the Ro- 


mans over the Mediterranean, and which is impoſſible now 
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when our navigation, as extenſive as their's was confined» 
requires an inhnitely greater expence. What nation can 


have ſhips and ſailors enough to rule all the ocean, and, like 


the Romans, oblige other ſtates to keep but ſuch a number 
of ſhips ? On the contrary, in the preſent ſituation of things, 
the dominion at land muſt lead to that of the ſea ; and it 
may be advanced as an undeniable truth, that it is the fault 
of the moſt powerful nation at land, if it is not alſo the moſt 
powerful at fea. * 5 

If the ſuperiority at ſea does not lead to univerfal mo- 
narchy, it procures at leaſt great riches, and enables a ſtate 
to carry on their trade with equal ſucceſs in war and in 
peace. A nation that equips large fleets, is a neighbour to 
all other ſtates; they can, at pleaſure, make themſelves 
feared, loved, and reſpected; and, their alliance being pre- 


ferred before that of a ſtate more powerful in itſelf, 4 


will often act a more conſiderable part in the affairs of 
Europe. Tf O74 mens | | l 

Before Columbus had diſcovered America, and the pilots 
of Liſbon had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the Portu- 
gueſe had made rich ſettlements on the coalts of Africa, 
which extended from the kingdom of Gualata to the coun- 
try of Cafraria. In India, they built forts in Soffala and 
on the coaſts of Zanguebar, and took the iſland of Moſam- 
bic. They, remain maſters of theſe laſt conqueſts which 
open to them the rich trade of Monomorapa and Abyflinia 
but they were forced to ſuffer other Europeans to have forts 
in Guinea and Congo. 


Africa, the inland parts of which are not known, is in- 
habited by moſt barbarous and ignorant nations. Fhe A- 


frican trade is the more advantageous, as, in exchange for 
wine, brandy,” ſilk and woollen ſtuffs, linens and iron 
wares, it produces gums neceſſary for dying, drugs, hides, 
wax, ivory, ebony, cloves, gold, filver, and ſlaves. 
What riches ſoever Guinea, Monomotapa, and the king- 


doms of Soffala and Zanguebar ſpread among us, Africa 


is ſtill more advantageous by the traffic of ſlaves, which is 
carried on from the river Senoga to Banguela-Nova. With- 
out the ſlaves, which the Europeans buy and convey to 
America, they would be forced to abandon the provinces 


they poſſeſs in the new world. By the negroes alone it is 


that the mines are worked, the lands cultivated, the ſugars 
made, tobacco prepared, and conſequently they are the ſoul 
of the richeſt commerce of Europe. 
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One of the greateſt advantages of the negro trade is ne- 
lected. Many ſtates want men to cultivate lands, and work 
manufactures ; why, therefore, do not the princes of Europe 
permit their ſubjects to purchaſe ſlaves in Africa? Whatever 
the lot of theſe wretches might be, it would not be ſo hard 
here as in the Weſt-Indies. In devoting them to the loweſt 
and moſt laborious functions of ſociety, they would fare no 
worſe than our freemen, who are obliged to do that ſervice, 
and who might be put to better uſes. . 

The objections that are urged againſt ſtavery, do not de- 
ſerve notice. Since it is allowed in the American colonies, 
there is no reaſon it ſhould not be permitted among us, 
when policy, which knows its utility, ſhall eſtabliſh the 
cuſtom. Let it not be thought a degrading of humanity to 
have ſlaves ; the liberty which every European thinks he 
enjoys, is nothing more than a power to break his chain and 
chuſe a new maſter. Want makes ſlaves, and they are the 
more unhappy, as no law has provided for their ſubſiſtence. 
What really debaſes mankind. is beggary, which is necellary 
only to nations where there are none but freemen. 

This ſubje& ſhall be concluded with ſhewing in part the 
advantages that would accrue to a kingdom like England or 
France. It is certain, the merchants, taking ſlaves of Gui- 
nea in exchange for the wares of their country, would pro- 
mote agriculture no leſs than manufactures. In the next 
place, the ſale of their negroes at their return would open a 
new way of circulation; it would multiply the contracts of 
ſale, and conſequently the profits of the ſubjects, becauſe 
every bargain ſuppoſes an advantage to the buyer and ſeller. 
The negroe trade would produce new riches in the ſtate. 
The Africans are known to be robuſt, dexterous, and intel- 
ligent ; their owners would make an advantage of theſe 
qualities, and put them to learn profitable trades. From hence 
would reſult two great benefits; the firſt, that the manufac- 
tures would no longer flouriſh at the expence of agriculture, 
from which they always take the neceſſary hands ; the other, 
that the manufacturers, ſelling their wares at a lower price 
than at preſent, would eaſe the people and enlarge their ſale. 

It is impoſſible to calculate all the advantages which 
would be produced from the eſtabliſhment of ſtaves. What 
lands, now lying waſte, would be cultivated ? What under- 
takings, which the expence renders impoſſible, would become 
ealy ? But no more ſhall be ſaid of a ſcheme which perhaps 
_ Uſter all will be deemed a chimera. | 

In 1498, the Portugueſe, after having ſurmounted all the 
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obſtacles on their way to India, arrived on the coaſts of 
Malabar. The eſcaping of the dangers of the ſea was nc. 
thing, in compariſon of the diſpoſſeſſing of the Mahometans 
of the commerce of Aſia of which they were maſters ; ſc. 
tlements were. to. be conquered and kept; the Indians to he 
intimidated and flattered; and, to fay all in a word, confi- 
dence was to be inſpired: by making of conqueſts. This by 
the prudence and courage of the Portugueſe was accompliſh- 
ed. They built forts in the places moſt convenient for 
their purpoſes, tamed the inhabitants of ſome countries, 
intimidated others, and acquired at laft the dominion of the 
Indian ocean. | 5+ ON 

Portugal, perhaps, would enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
if it had not become a province of Spain after the death of 
king Henry. Compelled to take part in the obſtinate wars 
excited by the revolt of the Netherlands, all its ports were 
ſhut up to; the Dutch, and, in their deſpair, theſe growing 
republicans attempted to go themſelves to India for the mer- 
chandizes, they could not purchaſe at Liſbon : an example 
which was quickly followed by other. nations. 

The Dutch found the Indians well diſpoſed to receive 
them, and were looked upon by them as deliverers. The 
revolution was ſudden. The Hollanders ſubdued the Molucco 
iſlands; and, without mentioning their otker ſettlements, it 
ſuffices to obſetve that they were become ſo powerful in In- 
dia, in 1609, that Philip III, who deſpaired to drive them 
from their conqueſts, permitted them, by treaty, to con- 
tinue their commerce in all the feas, and on all the coaſts 
where they had, till then, carried it. The war was renewed 
in 1621, and the Dutch retained their ſuperiority till the 
year 1640, when the Portugueſe threw off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and proclaimed the duke of Braganza king. 

Not being enemies of the United Provinces, becauſe they 
bad been ſubjects of the king of Spain, they ſpeedily ſought 
the friendſhip of the Dutch; but, inſtead of a laſting peace, 
they obtained only a truce of ten years, during which 
each party was to remain poſſeffed of what they held in 
India. It was difficult faithfully to obſerve the articles of 


the treaty, The Dutch were uſed to conſider Aſia as 


their demean; they were afraid, their dominion was not ſe- 


cure, ſo long as the Portugueſe hoped to ſhare it; and it 


behoved them to increaſe their forts before the Engliſh and 
French, whole credit daily gained ground in India, were 
firmly eſtabliſhed. The circumſtances were the moſt fa- 
vourable to complete their work; the hatred & the Indians 
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to the Portugueſe was not to be ſuffered to cool, and be- 
fdes it was not likely, that the Portugueſe, taken up with 
their liberty and their new king, would mind any other af- 
fairs. However, the court of Liſbon exCJaimed againſt the 
treachery. of the Dutch, and declared war againſt them. 
The Portugueſe drove them out of the Braſils; but they 
ſoſt almoſt all theic fettlements in India. The Dutch, raiſed 
upon their ruins, have ever ſince been the moſt conſiderable 
power in that part of the world. 

The commerce carried on by the Europeans in thoſe rich 
countries is ruinous of itſelf. We go thither to fetch ſilks, 
cottons, ſpices, china, &c. but as it is not in exchange for 
ours, that the Indians give us their goods, there ariſe from 
thence two diſadyantages; we hurt the progreſs of our manu- 
ſactures, and we loſe every year a great part of our ſilver and 
-old, which is amaſſed in the Indies, and never returns. 
Probably, Europe, which is exhauſted at laſt, would learn 
to live without the ſuperfluities of Aſia ; but America, which 
very fortunately was diſcovered about the ſame time that 
the Portugueſe doubled the Cape of Good Hope, ſends. us 
more filver and gold than we export to the Indies, and en- 
ables us to gratify our luxury at a dear rate. | 

This commerce would {oon be reduced to nothing, and 
become a charge to the ſtates which carry it on now with 
the greateſt ſucceſs, if all the nations of Europe ſhould trade 
directly to India, or if thoſe, who cannot ſend their ſhips 
thither, for want of ſtock, or becauſe they have by ſome 
treaty renounced that privilege, could prohibit the uſe of 
the Aſiatic commodities. It appears, at firſt ſight, that they 
ſhould reſolve at once upon one or the other of theſe two 


courſes, in order to reap themſelves the profit which is made 


by retailing to them what they want, or to banifh a luxury 
which muſt drain them by degrees, But let it be remem- 
bered, it is the intereſt of many nations to make uſe of In- 
dian wares, though they have them not from the firſt hand, 
becauſe they buy them cheaper than the manufactures of 
their neighbours, which they cannot be without. In the 
next place, ſhould every ſtate to whom they are neceſſary, 
attempt to trade themſelves, they would find themſelves diſ- 
appointed of their expectations. The expences would ſwal- 
low up the profits, and the merchandizes of Aſia would 


come dearer to them than by purchaſing them from the ware- 


houſes of England, Holland, or France. 
The ſtates who have ingroſſed the whole traffic of the 


Laſt-Indies, will conſtantly oppoſe all others irom having 
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a ſhare in it. They ſhould not, however, conſider, as a mit. 
fortune, a revolution that ſhould intirely ruin that trade. 
It is true, one of the fountains of their treaſures would be 
dried up, but the others would become the more full. The 
leſs goods the Engliſh, French, and Dutch imported from 
India, the more of their own would be ſold,” and the profits 
from thence would make them ample amends for the loſs of 
the Indian commerce. 1 | 2 

There is no need to ſpeak of the ſeveral companies which 


trade to the Indies. It ſhall only be remarked, that the 


Dutch have in thoſe vaſt countries many advantages over all 
other Europeans. Independently of the places, they poſſeſs 
in the moſt convenient ſituations of India, and on the coaſts 
of China; Japan is open to them alone. They are beccme 
ſo powerful in thoſe ſeas that all the trade from port to port 
is in their hands. They are maſters of all the countries 
where cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves grow ; and theſe 
ſpices, much more uſed in Aſia than in Europe, ſerve them 
inſtead of filver and gold, which the Engliſh and French 
muſt have to. make their purchaſes. | 

What has been ſaid of this commerce of India is applica- 
ble to that of Perſia and China. For that purpoſe it may 
not be amiſs to mention the grand projects of Peter the 
Great, Czar of Muſcovy. This monarch intended to eſta- 
bliſh by the Caſpian ſea a trade with the northern provinces 
of Perſia, and to form a general magazine at Aſtrakan, 
from whence the merchandizes might be conveyed to Peterſ- 
burg by the Volga, and by ſome canals which would make a 
communication between that river and the Volchoiva. Pur- 
ſuant to ſtill more extenſive views, he thought of ſettling 
a correſpondence between Peterſburg and Pekin. It muſt be 
owned, greater or more noble e on cannot be deviſed, 
but is the execution of them poſſible ! | 

If the memoirs, compoſed on this ſubje& by perſons of 


| knowledge, are to be credited, the communication is eaſy 


between Peterſburg and Aſtrakan. All the riches of the 
provinces bordering on the Caſpian ſea, ſuch as filks, co- 
Jours for dying or painting, medicinal drugs, rhubarb, ſena, 
all theſe are conveyed from Aſtrakan to the Ruſſian metro- 
polis at an eaſy rate; and the Ruſſians might have the larger 
vent of theſe commodities, as they would ſell them cheaper 


than the merchants of Smyrna and Conſtantinople, who vend 


them for the Armenians. On the other hand, the ſcheme 


of a traffic by land from Moſcow to Pekin muſt be deemed 


a chimera, The way from one of theſe cities to the other 
is 
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g immenſe Deſarts or countries inhabited by barbarous na- 


tions muſt be croſſed. What commerce is ſo gainful as to 


furniſh the expences of the caravans to convey to Muſcovy 
the merchandizes of China ? HEN 


America is rather the treaſure of the Europeans. Here 


they find a quick and ſure vent for all their goods and all 


their commodities; they are paid for it ready money or ex- 
changed for cocoa, indigo, cochineal, or other precious ef- 
fects, We do not permit the Americans to cultivate our 
arts and to live without us. The more their country, of 
which we know little, beſides the coaſts and the fides of the 
great rivers, civilized, the more extenſive will be the Euro- 
pean trade: even at this time, it would be much more ad- 
yantageous, if the nations who have colonies in America, 
conducted themſelves by wiſe principles. F324 

The Spaniards poſſeſs the richeft provinces of America, 
maſters of all the ſilver and gold of the new world, they 
would have been in condition to give law to Europe, if in- 
ſtead of enjoying Mexico, Peru and Chili, as ſo many de- 


means: they would only have formed ſettlements which would 


have thrown out of their hands the whole trade of thoſe 
kingdoms. Spain, very populous beſore the expeditions of 
Cortez and Pizaro, has weakened itſelf to conquer and pre- 
ſerve its American poſſeſſions. The Spaniards flocked in 


crowds to a country where fortune is laviſh of her favours. 


The court of "Madrid themſelves countenanced theſe tranſ- 
migrations; but they perceived at laſt, that Caſtile and Ar- 
ragon, when ſtocked with people were a more precious trea- 
ſure than the mines of Peru and Chilli. | 

In truth, the fields in Spain were deſerted, the manufac- 
tures decayed, and the arts ceaſed to be cultivated. In this 
ſituation, of what benefit to the Spaniards are their Ameri- 
can. poſſeſſions ? The Engliſh, the French, and the Dutch 
carry on the trade in their name, and of all the treaſure that 


comes to Cadiz there remains to Spain only the ſums levied. 


by the king for his indulto, and given ta the natives of the 
country, who lend their name for the commerce, But it 
muſt be obſerved that all this money and the ſums which 
come to Madrid, otherways than by trade can hardly pay 
for the foreign goods and wares, which the Spaniards con- 
ſume and are obliged to purchaſe. 

It is commonly faid to be a happineſs for Europe that 
Mexico, Peru and Chili, are poſſeſſed by io idle and indo- 
lent a nation. This is an undeniable truth. But ir is added, 
that if an active and ſtirring nation like the French, Engliſh, 
or Dutch, had ſubdued theſe kingdoms, they would make 
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themſelves maſters of all the riches of the old and new world 
and eſtabliſhing their grandeur upon that foundation, they 
would quickly conquer their neighbours. This does not ſo 
plainly appear. In the firſt place, it would be a filly under. 


taking to deſire the conqueſt of the Spaniſh dominions in 


America: the late Abbot du Bos has painly demonſtrated 
this propoſition. In the next place, ſuppoſe this conqueſt is 
made, ſuppoſe the Spaniards are driven from all their mari- 
time places, and the conqueror had penetrated ints the coun- 
try and ſubdued the Americans. On this ſuppoſition, they 
who have any knowledge of the government of the Spani- 
ards in the new world, of the ſtate of their forces and the 
nature of the country will agree that ſuch an undertaking 
wil coſt the victorious nation prodigiouſly dear. There wil} 
be a neceflity to keep the vanquiſhed under, and not to ſee a 
revolt in their new empire, as many troops at leaſt muſt be 
ſent as the Spaniards actually have there. Now it may be 
aſked, what power would not be drained by ſuch fucceſles ? 
The conqueſt of the Spaniſh Indies will therefore ruin the 
nation that ſhould make it, and would conſequently cauſe no 
alteration in the affairs of Europe. For it little concerns 
trading ſtates, that Peru, Mexico, and Chili, are in the 
hands of the Spaniards 6r any other nation, provided the 
poſſeſſors of thoſe kingdoms are ſo weakened, that they can- } 
not of themſelves'carry on the trade. 

What would produce a great revolution among us is, if 
America ſhould throw off the Spaniſh yoke and be governed 


by its own laws; very probably, the rebels to bribe the Eu- 
ropeans not to aſſiſt the Spaniards againſt them, would open 


all their ports and pour forthitheir riches ; but this would be 
a tranſient proſperity. The Americans would ſoon have our 
arts, and manufactures; their lands would produce our fruits, 
and conſequently having no occaſion for our goods and mer- 
chandizes, Europe would fink again into the ſame ſtate of in- 
digence in which it lay about four centuries ago. 

Happily there is not the leaſt appearance of ſuch an event, 
the dominions of the Spaniards as mild now as it was for- 


* merly terrible, is eſtabliſhed over the natives of the country. 


The ſpirit and manners of the Spaniards have paſſed into 
America, and the government of Madrid is ſettled in ſuch 
manner, that a vicemy of the Indies cannot think of mak- 
ing himſelf independent, though nature ſhould have given 
him the ambition and talents of a Sylla, a Cæſar, or a Crom- 
wel. America was ever attached to its duty during the 
war of 1701, if there was in thoſe vaſt kingdoms any ſeeds 


of rebellion, they ſprung up doubtleſs at the time when two 
princes 


n 

ptinces were contending for the ſueceſſion of Charles II. and 
when neither of them had an abſolute authority. The inqui- 
ſition is likewiſe a ſtrong fence againſt revolutions ; it accuſ- 
toms people to think always the ſame way, and unites them 
by the ſame faith; and in a monarchy like the Spaniſh, where 
the prince holds in his hands all the forces of the ſtate, di- 
vilons and troubles can ariſe only from difference of opi- 
nions in religion, who can ſay, that if the doctrines of Lu- 
ther or Calvin ſhould creep into Spain, they would not have 
the ſame conſequences as heretofore in Germany and France. 

Spain feems by the form of its government to be ſecured 
from all revolution. But there ſometimes ariſe in the bod 
politic unforeſeen -maladies, the rapid progreſs whereof no 
remedies can ſtop. Hiſtory affords a thouſand events, per- 
hays more extraordinary than the revolution in queſtion ; 
we ourſelves were very near being witneſſes of a remarkable 


one, if it is true; that in the diſtreſſes of the war of 1701. 


Philip I. reſolved to abandon Spain to his rival, and go with 
his court to the Weſt-Indies, and eftabliſh the ſeat of a new 
empire, | * 

By this ſhort ſketch upon trade, it may be perceived that 
it forms a too confiderable object not to be neceſſarily regu- 
lated by laws. This is a thing of immenſe extent. Con- 
ventions of little importance will not be mentioned, ſuch as 
can only cauſe proceſſes among private perſons and ate cog- 
nizable only by the judges of the admiralty. But after a 
particular account of what concerns the common law of na- 
tions at ſea, and the general terms which ſerve for a baſis to 
all the treaties of trade and navigation, the mutual engage- 
ments ſhall be related, which the powers of Europe have 
entered into. 


GEN ER AI. CONVENTIONS, 
CONCERNING TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


The merchant ſhips forced by a ſtorm or other accident 
into a port, pay cuſtoms only for the goods they land, and 
are free not to unload but what they think fit. As to men 
of war, it is cuſtomary to ſettle the number of thoſe that 
may enter into a port which number is generally fix. How- 
ever if a larger ſquadron is forced for ſome weighty reaſon 
to take ſhelter, the governor is to be informed of the place 
it intends to come to, the caufe of its arrival, and the time 
it defigns to ſtay. | 

Maſters of ſhips, pilots, ſailors, are not to be detained 


nor their ſhips and goods to be ſeized, by virtue of any ge- 
neral or particular order, on any account whatſoever of war 
E e 2 | or 
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or otherwiſe, not even under pretence of being ſerviceable in 
defence of the country. The ſeizures however and arreſts 
of juſtice in the uſual forms for debts, bonds, and contracts 
are excepted, | | | 

In caſe of war, it is allowed to trade with the contending 
powers, with an exception of all contraband goods ; by which 
are meant all things uſed in war, offenſive or defenſive; but 
not thoſe things which ſerve for the ſuſtenance and ſupport 
of life. In general all commerce whatſoever is prohibited 
with a place beſieged or blocked up. 

A ſhip is not to go to ſea without teſtimonials, paſſports, 
and certificats, declaring the name of the ſhip and its port, 
the habitation of the maſter or captain, the ſorts of its cargo, 
the country from which it comes, and to which it is bound, 
that it may be known whether it carries any prohibited 
goods, and that frauds may be prevented. Generally a form 
is agreed upon for the teſtimonials, paſſports, and certificates, 
and who ſhall deliver them. | 

When one ſhip viſits another, it muſt not come within 
gun-ſhot of the other, but ſend a boat with two or three 
men, to whom the maſter ſhall produce his paſſport, and teſ- 
timonials, to which all manner of credit is to be given, If 
any prohibited goods are found, they ſhall be forfeited, but 
not the ſhip or the reſt of the cargo, unleſs the maſter of the 
ſhip throw his papers over board, or refuſes to lower his fails. 

When the United Provinces were contending with Spain 
for their liberty, they publiſhed an ordinance declaring that 
every ſhip ſhould be met failing to any port of Spain, ſhould 
be good prize. No one complained of this conduct, either, 
becauſe the moſt conſiderable powers of Chriſtendom were 
at war againſt Spain, or becauſe the veſſels of the States- 
General reſpected the ſhips of the nations, who were able 
to avenge themſelves of any violences committed againſt 
them. The 22d of Auguſt, 1689, England and Holland 
ſigned a treaty at Whitehall,. by which they agreed to notify 
to all the States who were at war with France, that they 
ſhall attack and declare as good prize, all ſhips going or com- 
ing from any port of that kingdom. The neutral powers 
thought this treaty contrary to the uſual cuſtoms. The 
$wedes and Danes, ſome of whoſe ſhips were taken, com- 
plained of it in vain, but making a league the 17th of Mach, 
1693, to obtain a ſpeedy and juſt ſatisfaction, they were go- 
ing to commit hoſtilities when the reſtitutions demanded 
were granted them. | 35 
It is prohibited to ſeize the contraband goods found in a 
Kip, before an inventory is made by the judges of the anal 
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ralty, unleſs the maſter conſents to deliver them in order to 
ourſue his voyage. . No 

A nation may confiſcate all the effects of a neutral power 
{ound on board an enemy's ſhip, if the lading was not made 
before the declaration of war, or within a certain term agreed 
on. Theſe terms are a month for the Baltic and North Sea, 
from the Naz in Norway to the Channel; and ſix weeks from 


the Channel to Cape Vincent; from thence to the Mediter- 


ranean, and to the Equinoctial Line ten weeks; and eight 
months beyond the Line. In this manner it is generally 
agreed by Engen. France, Holland, Spain, and the Hanſe 
Towns. The northern powers aſſign other terms in their 
reaties, and all the difference conſiſts in eight, twelve, or 
fourteen days more or leſs, according to the diſtance of the 
ſeas. | | 

However if a cargo laden before the declaration of war is 
within the preſcribed terms, contains contraband goods the 
are ſeizable upon payment of their value, or elſe the maſter 


o 


of the ſhip ſhall bind himſelf to bring a certificate, to prove 


that he has not landed them in an enemy's country. 

In the treaties of commerce, liberty is always granted to 
the ſubjects of the parties to carry all the merchandizes to 
one anothers ports that are not prohibited by law, with a 
clauſe of forfeiture for the reſt. The merchants are protec- 
ted, and that they may not be moleſted, there ſhall be at the 
cuſtom houſe tariffs, or books of rates for all the duties 
upon imports and exports. They ſhall have liberty of con- 
ſcience, and may make uſe of ſuch lawyers, proctors, nota- 
ries, and ſollicitors, as they ſhall think fit, and may keep 
books of trade and correſpondence in whar language they 
pleaſe. If it is neceſſary that theſe books ſhould be produced 
to decide any proceſs, the judge ſhall take cognizance only of 
the articles concerning the affair in conteſt, or which ſerve 
to eſtabliſh the credit of the books. 5 | | 

A prince always ingages to forbid, under ſevere penalties, 
all bis ſubjects taking commiſſions or letters of repriſals from 
any ſtate at enmity with the power he is treating with. He 
promiſes alſo not to grant letters of repriſals, but in caſe of 
denial of juſtice ; and this denial is not to be held valid, un- 
leſs the petition of him who demands reprifals be communi- 
cated to the conſul of the prince, againſt whoſe ſubjects they 
are to be granted, that he may juſtify or give ſatisfaction 


within ſuch a time. The injuries or damages committed by. 


private perſons contrary to the tenor of the treaties, ſhall not 
diminiſh their force; but the offenders ſhall be puniſhcd and 
obliged to make reparation. | 
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Tf a ſhip is driven by ſtorm or otherwiſe on the coafts 
whatever ſhall be ſaved of the wreck, ſhall be reſtored to the 
owners provided they pay the changes of ſalvage, and make 
their claim within a year and a day. Neither party is to re. 
ceive pyrates or exiles, it is uſual for the maſters or comman- 
ders of an armed ſhip for war or cruiſe, to give ſecurity be. 
fore they ſail, to repair the damage that may be done by 
them whilſt at ſea contrary to the treaties. 

In caſe of a rupture it is alſo agreed, that the ſubjects of 
the parties ſhall be allowed a certain fixed time after the de. 
claration of war (generally ſix montlis) to retire and withdraw, 
or ſell their effects; till the expiration of the term they are 
30 enjoy full liberty. ee oh | 

Without this convention, which is of no long ſtanding, 
the merchants would never be eaſy; at the leaſt appearance 
of a war they would haſtily withdraw their effects in order 
to avoid their ruin; and it is very viſible how detrimental to 
commerce ſuch interruptions would be, | 

What protection ſoever thę trading powers grant their 
merchants, it fails very ſhort of the end preſcribed by their 
intereſt, Why ſhould two contending nations immediately 
prohibit all mutual commerce? this ſeems to be relict of 
Barbariſin, or rather the effect of a cowardly perſuaſion that 
the reception of the ſubjects of an enemy is dangerous. It 
is imprudent no doubt, to grant them in time of war, the 
dame freedom they enjoyed during peace; But what incon- 
venience would there be for two nations to allow one or 
more free ports for the merchants to reſort to? the inten- 
tion in prohibiting trade is to annoy the enemy, but ſurely 


the prohibiter does himſelf confiderable damage; there is no 


ſtate but what ſeels this want of circulation. The mer- 
chants are over-ſtocked with goods which decay in their 
warehouſes, manufactures languifh, and the manufacturers 
v/hich make the riches of a country, are a charge toit; the 
products of the land are loft for want of conſumption. Be. 
dides if the commerce turns upon neceflary goods, it will 
continue in contraband, in ſpite of all prohibitions, and the 
ſtates will find themſelves difap; ointed of the fruit of thei 
cuſtoms. 5 f 5 | 

This grievance fo fatal to merchants and ſo univerſally 
felt in its conſequences, cannot be redrefled, before another 
fill more pernicious and which increaſes without neceſſity 
the calamities of war, be aboliſhed ; namely, the cuſtom of 
exerciſing of pyracy upon the merchantmen, the moment 2 
War is declared. How is it that nations, who conſider trade 
25 the moſt ſolid foundation of their grandeur, and uſe fo 
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many [efforts to extend their correſpondences, have not to 
this day diſcovered, how advantageous it would be to them, 
io agree upon ſome articles proper to ſecure the navigation 
of their merchants in time of war ? Aſk the Dutch, and the 
trading part of the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and French nations ; 
and their anſwer will be the ſame. They behold with hor- 
ror the privateers, and would with the greateſt ſatisfaction 
hear the contending powers, would not for the future per- 
mit their ſubjects to exerciſe pyracy, nor their ſhips of war 
to inſult and take the merchantmen, + | 

How advantageous this would be to the Spaniards and the 
Dutch, is viſible to any one who is the leaſt verſed in theſe 
matters. And it would not perhaps be very difficult to 
prove, that it would be alſo the intereſt of the Engliſh and 
French, to fuffer trade to be carried on under proper reſtrie- 
tions during war. But this would be too long a digrefion, 
and therefore to return to our ſubject. | 

It may be obſerved that the treaties of commerce may be 
ranked under two claſſes. The firſt claſs, which are not 
made for any limited time, are labs which cannot be abro- 
cated without the mutual conſent of the contracting parties. 
The ot ner claſs are particular conventions for a certain term 
of years, Which loſe all their force, if at the expiration of 
the term preſcribed, they are not renewed by a freſh' treaty. 
Of the'e there will be no farther mention at preſent, but the 
firlt claſs ſhall be fully handled in the following ſections. 


PORTUGAL, RELarTively To ENGLAND, 
To THE UNITED-PROVINCES, To SPAIN, 
AND To FRANCE. n 


* The ſubjects of England and Portugal ſhall be treated Art. z. 4. 

© in one another's countries as the natives. The ſhall en- 15. 
joy all the privileges and franchiſes that ſhall be granted 
* to the moſt favoured nation. The Engliſh ſhall trade with 
© all forts of merchandizes in all the dominions, the king of 
Portugal poſſeſſes in Europe.” 5 

This treaty, concluded at London in 1642, between Eng- 
land and Portugal, was made as appears by the date when 
the Portugueſe had thrown off the Spaniſh yoke. If the 
union of their crown with that of Caſtile, was the cauſe of 
the loſs of a great part of their ſettlements in both the In- 
dies and in Africa; it may be ſaid that the revolution which 
advanced the houſe of Braganca to the thrown, completed 
the ruin of their trade. To gain friends, the king of Por- 
tugal made treaties contrary to his intereſt, and his allies af- 
terwards taking advantage of his diſtreſſes, ſcrupled not to 
ſtretch their privileges far beyond the bounds they had agreed on, 
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© The papers, accounts, merchandizes, and other effea; 
of the ſubjects of England dying in. the dominions of Por. 
tugal, ſhall not be ſeized by the judges of the orphans and 
abſent ; but they ſhall be remitted to factors or merchants 
who {ſhall return them to the lawſul heirs, or thoſe that 
have a right to them. | | | | | 
* The Engliſh (by which word is meant, all the ſubjects 
of the king of England, except thoſe who are ſettled in 
their colonies) ſhall continue to trade freely in the lands, 
places, caſtles, ports, and coaſts of Africa, Guinea, Bine, 
the Iſle of St. Thomas, &c. where it ſhall be proved that 
they had any traffic. in the time of the kings of Caſtle and 
at preſent, and they ſhall pay no higher duties than the 
allies of Portugal. WT e 
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»The Engliſh ſhall be allowed to continue their com- 
merce With the enemies of the Portugueſe, and to carr 
arms and war-like ſtores, provided they do not take them 
from any port of Portugal. e 
The Engliſh: ſhall not be moleſted on account of reli- 
gion in the territories of his Portugueſe majeſty, but they 
ſnall behave with prudence and reſerve, In caſe of a breach 
between the two parties, neither the perſons nor goods of 
the merchants ſhall be ſeized. Both fides ſhall be allowed 
two years to ſell, or withdraw their effects, and to retire 
where they pleaie. | | 779 
< 'Fhe king of Portugal promiſes in his own, and the 
name of his ſucceſſors, to admit for ever hereafter, into | 
Portugal the woollen cloths, and the reſt of the woollen 
manufactures of Britain, as was accuſtomed till they were 
prohibited by the laws, neverthejeis upon this condition, 
that the wines of the growth of Portugal ſhall be admitted 
into Britain, fo that at no time (whether there be peace or 
war) any thing more ſhall be demanded for theſe wines by 
the name of cuſtom or duty, than what ſhall be demanded 
from the like quantity or meaſure of French wine, deduc- 
ting or abating the third part of the coſtom or duty. _ 
This ſhort treaty conſiſting of three articles was concluded 
at Liſbon, the 27th of December, 1703; between Great 
Britain and Portugal. Notwithſtanding this 'treaty, it was 
agreed by queen Anne's miniſtry in their intended treaty of 
commerce with France, that the dutics on French wines ſhould 
be no higher than thoſe on Portugueſe wines, by which means 
the trade of England with Portugal would have been entirely 
ruined. But the treaty was rejected by the parliament. * 
© The ſubjects of the United-Provinces ſhall enjoy all 
© over Portugal, the rights and privileges granted rug 
TP | Wy | $ Q- 
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Engliſh, or that ſhall be granted hereafter by any treaty or 
by virtue of any cuſtom whatever. | | 
This treaty of the Hague the 6th of Auguſt, 1661, be- 
| tween Portugal and Holland has been ſpoken of in the third 
chapter; by it was ended the war which the Dutch declared 
againſt Portugal, after having been driven out to Braſil. 
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The United-Provinces ſhall be free to carry on in Braſil Ibid, 4, 


« all fort of commerce except Braſil wood.” 

Braſil wood belongs to the king of Portugal, who alone 
trades in it and gains by it a large yearly ſum. The com- 
merce of Braſil is carried on by the Portugueſe veſſels. Fo- 
reigners are not ſuffered to ſend ſhips thither, and the king 
cannot even grant them that privilege ſince his treaty with 
Spain, at Utrecht in 1715. The Europeans that fend their 

o0ds to the bay of All Saints, to Pernambuco, or to Rio- 
3 are obliged to load them in the ports of Liſhon or 
Oporto, and to borrow the name of iome Portugueſe merchant. 

The Dutch were not much concerned at being deprived 
of the liberty of trading directly to Braſil without paſſing by 
Portugal. They reaped no advantage by it, not only be- 
cauſe the freight paid at Liſbon and Oporto for the paſſage 
of the merchandizes to Braſil, is a trifle. The Portugueſe 
give their ſailors very ſmall wages, and they live at ſea with 
great ſobriety, which enables them to fend their goods much 
cheaper to the colonies than foreigners could do. 


* The king of Portugal conſents that the Dutch ſhall Ibid. 4. 


© trade in all the places of Africa, where the Engliſh have 
extended their traffic. They ſhall be allowed to ſettle 
there and have houſes and magazines. 


The Dutch ſhall trade with all ſorts of merchandizes in bid. 5. 21. 


the kingdom of Portugal ; they ſhall be treated as the na- 
tives, and ſhall pay no higher duties for exports and im- 
ports than what is cuſtomary in May, 1753. The Por- 
tugueſe ſhall enjoy all the privileges allowed to the ſubjects 
themſelves of the ſtates-general. 


© The Dutch ſhall not be Aubains in the dominions of 1c, 


„Portugal, that is to ſay, in caſe of death their effects ſhall 
not be ſeized by the judges of the orphans: and abſent. 


© The conditions ſtipulated by the Engliſh and Portugueſe 22. 


in the 11th, 17th and 18th articles of the treaty of Lon- 
don, ſhall be agreed upon in fayour of the Dutch in the 
12th, Iſt and 16th articles of the treaty of the Hague. 


for the maintenance of the chapel of St. George. 


The Portugueſe" ſhall enact no contributions of the Dutch 


The commerce ſhall be ſettled between Spain and Por- T. Lit. 8. 


tugal on the ſame foot, it ſtood before the re- union and in Por. 1668. 
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< the reign of Don Sebaſtian. The Portugueſe ſhall enjoy 
in the Spaniſh territories in Europe, all the privileges 
£ 1 to the Engliſh by the treaty of Madrid the 23d of 
May, 1667. The Spaniards ſhall not be treated leſs fa- 
* vourably in the kingdom of Portugal.” 

This treaty of Liſbon the 13th of February, 1668, be. 
tween Spain and Portugal, put an end to the war, which 
the Portugueſe had waged fance 1640 for the recovery and 
defence of the liberty. 

Spain reſigns to the king of Portugal the colony of the 
© Sacrament, fituated on the north- ſide of La Plata, on con- 
dition that he will not ſuffer there any foreign commerce, 
< The Portugueſe ſhall not trade in any manner with the 
* Spaniſh America, nor countenance the foreigners who 
© ſhould ſend thither any merchandizes. | 

The treaty of Liſbon of the 13th of February 1668, 
£ ſhall be maintained in full force. c 

£ The king of Portugal grants to the merchants of Spain, 
* and the king of Spain to the merchants of Portugal, all 
© the advantages and privileges hitherts granted or that ſhall 
* hereafter be granted to the moſt favoured nation. The 
* two kings reſerve to themſelves alone and for their ſub- 
< jects, the right of trading in their reſpective dominions 
both in the Indies and in America, excepting the Aſſiento- 
contract concluded between Spain and Great-Britain, the 
< 28th of March, 1713. | 

© In cafe of a breach between the two crowns, their re- 
© ſpective ſubjects ſhall be allowed ſix months to withdraw 
their effects where they pleaſe. 

© Trade ſhall be carried on in France and Portugal in the 
© ſame manner as it was before the war of 1701, and the 
fame privileges which the French enjoy in Portugal ſhall 
be granted to the Portugueſe in France. 

The 1 of June 1641, Lewis XIII. and John IV. king 
of Portugal, concluded at Paris a treaty of alliance, wherein 


zit was ſtipulated in the 7th and Sth articles, that commerce 


ſhould be ſettled between the two nations npon the ſame foot, 
it was in the time or antient kings of Portugal, and that 
their ſubjects ſhould export reſpectively from their dominions, 
all the goods and merchandizes they ſhould want, paying 
only the. ſame duties as were paid by the moſt favoured 
nation. , 

* The king of France ingages not to ſuffer his ſubjects of 
La Cayenne, or others to trade in La Maragnan, or in 
© the mouth of the river of the Amazons ; he ſhall forbid 


them to paſs the river of Vincent Pinſon. On the 1 
85 hand, 


Nl. 


© hand, all commerce in La Cayenne fhall be prohibited to 
the Portugueſe. | 

For the convenience of their trading ſubjects the parties 
5 ſhall ſettle conſuls to one another's kingdom, with the 
« fame privileges and liberties as thoſe of France uſed to en- 
joy in Portugal.” | | 

In caſe of a breach between the French and Portugueſe, 


they ſhall have fix months to withdraw their effets and re- 


tire where they think fit. 


SPAIN, RELATIVELY To THE UNITED-PRO- 


VINCES, ro FRANCE, ro ENGLAND, 
To THE COURT or VIENNA, ro T US- 


CANY, ro Tus HANSE-TOWNS. 
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© The Spaniards ſhall keep their navigation to the Eaſt- J. M. 


without the power of extending it farther, and the mer- 
$ chants of the United-Provinces ſhall not frequent the 
places which the Caſtilions have in the Eaft-Indies.” 

This is part of the 5th article of the treaty of Munſter, in 
1648, between Spain and the United-Provinces, which de- 
ſerves a particular attention. The maritime powers alledg- 


ed it as an inconſiſtable bar to the emperor Charles VI, when 


he attempted to eftabliſh in the Auſtrian Netherlands an 
Eaſt- India Company. The emperor at firſt was ſatisfied with 
giving leave to ſome Flemiſh and Brabant merchants to go 
and trade to the Indies at their own peril and fortunes. This 
made the Engliſh and Dutch very uneaſy ; but the loudeſt 
complaints came forth, when by his letters of grant, the 
company was going to be firmly eſtabliſhed. 

It is certain, the emperors pretenſions were not well 
grounded. It had been ſtipulated in the treaties of Utrecht, 
and in that of the Barrier concluded at Antwerp, in 1715, 
that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the Spaniſh Netherlands on! 
with ſome rights and privileges, as Charles II. had 4 
them. Now Charles II. could not in his demeans eſtabiſh 
an Eaſt-India company; how then could his ſucceſſor aſſume 
iuch a privilege? 518 | 


— 


Though Charles VI. could have juſtly defended his 


Oſtend company, it is probable, ſuch an eſtabliſnment 
would have kindled a war over all Europe. On this occa-- 
fon, the conduct of the Engliſh and Dutch may be remem- 
dts „ | ; 0 bered, 


Indies, in the ſame manner as they hold it at preſent, Hol. 5 
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bered, when Denmak attempted in 1728 to form a new 
Eaft- India company at Altena. The maritime powers for- 
bid his ſubjects to be concerned in the ſcheme, and conſider- 
ed it as a rupture on the part of the Daniſh king; they no- 
tified to him that * the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt-India com- 


« pany at Altena was prejudicial to the trade of England 


and Holland, and very repugnant to the rules of friend- 
ſhip, and to the regard which princes and ſtates are wont 
to have for each other.“ It was added, that © the king of 
Great-Britain and the ſtates-general would not diſpenſe 
with oppoſing this eſtabliſhment by all the juſt means con- 
ſiſtent with the law of nations. But they hope that his 
Daniſh majeſty, according to his great wiſdom and equity, 
will reflect on'.the inconveniencies which reſult from his 
undertaking, and which might create fatal miſunderſtand- 
ings... | 1 
8 Ehe Dutch ſhall forbear ſailing to or trading in the de- 
means of the king of Spain out of Europe, whether the 
places are fortified or not. All commerce is equally pro- 
hibited to the Spaniards or the coaſts in the harbours, ports 
and places poſſeſſed by the Dutch in the Indies and in Ame- 
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places of Braſil, which the Portugueſe (in 1641) took from 
the Dutch, and which they now hold, ſo long as they 
ſhall continue in the hands of the Portugueſe. 
The ſubjects of the king and the ſtates trading in the 
dominions of either, ſhall not pay higher duties than are 
paid by the natives of the places. The imports eſtabliſh- 
ed by the court of Madrid, during the twelve years truce 
{hall be eſtabliſhed.” 5 
The 3d of July, 1667, the Dutch merchants obtained the 
privilege of carrying into the dominions of Spain all ſorts of 
India goods and merchandizes, after proving they came 
from their conqueſts, factories and colonies. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, the treaty of Munſter does not regard only the king- 
dom of Spain, but alſo all the provinces that were taken 
from it by the peace of 1713, and which are poſſeſſed by the 
court of Vienna and the king of the two Sicilies. The ſol- 
lowing articles relate only to the commerce between Holland 
and the demeans of the houſe of Auſtria in the Nether- 
lands. | 

The king of Spain and the ſtates-general ſhall not levy 
beyond their reſpective limits any duties or gabels for ex- 
port or import, on any other account upon goods in their 
carriage hy land or water. 'Thgir ſubjects ſhall continue 
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« to enjoy the ſame in munity from tolls, they were poſſeſſed 
« of before the beginning of the war. FE. : 
« The king of Spain ſhall take off all the tolls along the 


Rhine and the Maeſe, which before the war were under 


© the juriſdiction and within the diſtrict of the United-Pro- *? 


« yinces, and particularly the toll of Zealand; provided 
«© however that the proprietors of theſe tolls do pay the an- 
« nual rents that were mortgaged before the year 1572. 

White boiled ſalt imported into the king of Spain's do- 
© minions from the United-Provinces, ſhall pay no other 
duty than bay-ſalt ; and ſalt carried from the Spaniſh pro- 
© vinces to thoſe of the ſtates-general that pay no more duty 
© than their own. . 

« The different branches of the Scheld and the canals of 
© Gas and Zwyn and other inlets to them from the ſea be- 
© longing to the ſtates ſhall be ſhut up. Ih 

Ships and goods paſſing from the ports of London ſhall 
« continue liable to the ſame duties as thoſe pay which go up 
© and down the Scheld or the forementioned canals. | 

The ſubjects of the two parties ſhall behave. with pru- 
© dence and modeſty to one another with reſpect to the pub- 
© lic exerciſe of religion. Decent burying places ſhall be 
© appointed by the king of Spain for the ſubjects of the 
© United-Provinces, that ſhall die in his dominions. 

An equal number of judges that be appointed on each 
© ſide to reſide in the Netherlands, ſometimes in places under 
© the ſtates and ſometimes in places ſubject to Spain. They 
© ſhall have regard to their trade of the inhabitants of the 
© Low-Countries, and to the duties which on both ſides 
© ſhall be laid upon merchandizes. This tribunal ſhall ex- 
amine into the breaches of this treaty in the Netherlands 
* and the. reſt of Europe; and ſummarily and fully deter- 
© mine therein; and their ſentences and determinations ſhall 
be ſpeedily executed by the ordinary judges where the 
© breaches are committed. „ 

* The Hanſe- Towns with all their inhabitants ſhall en- 
* Joy as to trade and navigation in the dominions of Spain 
* all the privileges that are now granted or ſhall hereafter 
be granted to the ſubjects of the United-Proviaces. And 
* the inhabitants of the United-Provinces ſhall have the 
* ſame rights as the Hanſe-Towns have obtained for the 
* eſtabliſhing of conſuls in the capital and. maritime towns 
* of Spain, They ſhall alſo enjoy all the immunities that 


* the Hanſe-Towns ſhall obtain after concluſion of this 
6 treaty,” 
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4 EN D IX. 
The treaty here mentioned was concluded between Spain 
and the Hanſe-Towns at Munſter the 11th of September, 
1647. It would be needleſs to ſay any more of it, as it con- 
tains nothing material beſides the ſettling of conſuls in the 
territories of Spain. The Hanſe- Towns ſigned allo a treaty 
at Munſter the 3d of May, 1648. It runs upon objects of 
little importance. 
Philip V, and the ſtates-general confirmed in 1714, the 
treaty of Munſter, in 1648, as may be ſeen in the 10th arti- 


cle between Spain and the United-Provinces. 


The merchants of the United-Provinces and their con- 
« ſuls ſettled in Spain, ſhall enjoy all the privileges granted 
© to the Engliſh, the French, and the moſt favoured nation, 
© The Spaniards ſhall have the ſame favour in the territories 
© of the United-Provinces. 

When the ſubjects of the two parties that have once 
© paid the duties of import according to the tariffs, they 
« ſhall not be obliged to pay again in exporting their mer- 
* chandizes from one province to another of Spain or of 
+ Holland. | 

The king of Spain ſhall preſerve to the ſubjects of Hol- 
© land the power of having judge conſervators in all the 
trading towns of his kingdom, where they had them in the 
time of Charles II. and even where other nations now have 
© them. | 

The Dutch dying in Spain ſhall not be Aubains, their 
< effes ſhall be remitted to their heirs. The ſubjects of the 
© two powers ſhall inherit each other by will or birth. 

© The king of Spain ſhall not permit any nation of Eu- 
© rope to trade to his American dominions, and upon occa- 
* fion the United-Provinces promiſe to aid him with all 
their forces againſt any power that ſhall attempt to trade 
* thither.” . 

It is not to be doubted that it is the intereſt of the king 
of Spain, that all commerce to the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
ſhould be carried on by the Way of Cadiz. By permiting 
foreigners to go directly to Mexico to Peru, he would be de- 
prived of part of his revenue, and perhaps even ſhake the 
foundations af his empire in America. All the trading pow- 
ers who treated at Utrecht with Philip, required the ſame 
ſtipulation as may be ſeen, in the 8th articles of the treaty 
of Great-Britain, and the 17th of that of Portugal. It is 
feared that in time ſome extraordinary circumſtance may 
happen which might authoriſe the miniſtry of Spain to think 
it convenient to permit ſome nation to trade to _—_— 
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This would be ſo great a misfortune, that it has been deemed 
neceſſary to obviate it, however remote, or even chimerical 
it may ſeem. Indeed, if the liberty of commerce to the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies was granted to a nation, it is not to be 
queſtioned but that nation would in a ſhort time engroſs the 
whole traffic and riches of Europe. 

Spain has faithfully obſerved hitherto her engagements 
but the ſame cannot be ſaid of other ſtates: it is known how 
many interlopers there are in the Pacife ocean and the ſea 
of Mexico. The Engliſn cannot conceal, that their con- 
traband trade in the Weſt-Indies is the richeſt branch of 
their commerce. They ſtrangely abuſed the permiſſion of 
the South-ſea ſhip, granted by the Aſſiento contract; and 
Jamaica is à general warehouſe, from whence they clan- 
deſtinely ſend their goods to the places where they have art- 
fully got correſpondents. The court of Madrid has often 
complained of this breach of the treaties without obtaining 
any ſatisfaction. The conteſts of the Spaniſh gard de coſtas 
and the contraband Engliſh veſſels, became a ſort of open 
war, wherein exceſſes were committed on both ſides. To 
ſtop the diſorder, a convention was ſigned at Pardo in 1739, 
founded on the antient treaties, of which ſome articles were 
explained and commented_upon. This negotiation was fruit- 
leſs, the parliament of England diſapproved of the conven- 
tion of Pardo, all the nation exclaimed as if my had been 
robbed of one of their privileges; and the miniſtry, forced 
to give way to the torrent, declared war againſt Spain, the 
event of which is well known. | 


© The commerce of the United Provinces, and of the T. Utr. $3. 
places held by the ſtates-general in the Eaſt and Weft- Hal 34. 3% 


* Indies, ſhall continue upon the ſame foot as at preſent. As 
to the trade of the Canary iſlands, the laws and cuſtoms 
* eſtabliſhed under Charles II. ſhal} be obſerved. 

* In caſe of a breach between Spain and Holland, their 
ſubjects ſhall be free for one year to ſell their effects or 
withdraw them where they pleaſe. | 

The ſubjects of France in all the dominions of Spain, T. Pyr. 


* and the ſubjects of Spain in France, ſhall be treated as the 5. 7. 25. 


, . . | 22. 24. 
* moſt favoured nation; paying only the ſame duties as the ** *F 


Engliſh and Dutch. | 
The parties ſhall have power to ſettle conſuls in each 
* others dominions. | 
The ſubjects of each party ſhall have liberty to ſell, 
give, Change, alienate or otherway diſpoſe of, as well by 


" deed as by will, geods, effects moveable or e 
© that 


© that they ſhall poſſeſs in the dominions of the other party. 


who poſſeſſes in Italy and the Netherlands ſeveral demeans, 


Mad. Sp. 
Eng. 1667, 
7. 8. 
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Every one ſhall be free to purchaſe them, ſubje& or not 
ſubject, without any other permiſſion whatſoever than the 
< preſent treaty. | LS Pos | 

In caſe of war between Spain and Holland, fix months 
© ſhall be allowed to retire with their effects.” 9 

It is to be obſerved, that the king of the Two Sicilies is 
bound by the Pyranean treaty, as ſucceſſor of Philip IV, 
The ſame muſt be faid of the empreſs queen of Hungary, 


for which Spain has ſtipulated in the treaty of the 

Pyranees. | „ 

At the peace, 1714, the plenipotentiaries of France 
ſhould have expreſsly confirmed, in the treaties of Radſtad, 
and Baden the Pyranean, as the court of Vienna was 
bound by it. They were contented to do it implicitly, by 
agreeing that the ſubjects of the emperor and moſt chriſtian 
king, ſhould continue to enjoy, in point of commerce, all 
the privileges they were poſſeſſed of; as appears in the 34th 
article of theſe treaties. France and Spain ſettled nothin 
with reſpect to trade in the treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Nimeguen and Ryſwic; they only revived the articles of the 
Pyranean treaty. | 3 

The Engliſh ſhall. pay in the territories of Spain no 
© higher duties of export and import than the Spaniards them- 
« ſelves, and they ſhall enjoy all the immunities and prero- 
< gatives granted to France, the United Provinces, and the 
« Hanſe-Towns.” 5 Fs 

This is the 5th and 38th articles of the treaty of Madrid, 
concluded the 23d of May, 1667, between Spain and Eng- 
land, which treaty they confirmed in the peace of Utrecht, 
1713. 

7 57 he Engliſh ſhall be permitted to carry into Spain all 
© ſorts of merchandizes of the growth of their kingdom and 
© of their colonies. They ſhall alſo traffic there with Eaſt- 
© India goods, proving by the teſtimony of their Eaſt-India 
company that they came from the Engliſh factories. As 

to America and the other countries out of Europe and ſub- 
< ject to Spain, the ſame privileges are granted to the Eng- 

c liſh merchants as were granted to the Dutch by the treaty 
of Munſter.” | | n 

That is to ſay, the liberty of trading thither was denied 
them. This treaty of Madrid of 1667, was ſtill more pre- 
ciſely expreſſed in a treaty between Spain and England, fign- 
ed at Madrid the 8th of July, 1570, which ended the hoſti- 
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ties of their ſubjects againſt one another in America. Tt 
is there ſaid that, each king ſhall forbear to navigate in the 
ports, Havens, Roads, &c. which the other poſſeſſes in 
America. But if a ſhip of one party is forced by a ſtorm, 
© or other accident, to ſeek refuge in the ports of the other, 
© the crew ſhall be well received and provided with what 
they ſhall want.” f 6 | 

This treaty of 1670, is alſo confirmed by the treaty of 
commerce concluded at Utrecht between Spain and England. 

The Spaniſh or Engliſh ſhips in their reſpective dominions, 1bid. 10. 
© ſhall not be viſited by the judges of contraband, or by any 

« other perſon whatever. No ſoldier or officer ſhall be put 

© on board, till after the maſter of the ſhip ſhall have un- 

© loaded the merchandizes or declares he does not intend to 

© land.” 

This article has been cited as exempting the Engliſh 
from being liable to the ſearch of the Spaniſh gard de 
coſta, but it is an evident miſtake. For it is plain that the 
queſtion here is only about the countries where the trade is 
allowed. 

It is the cuſtom in England, that a foreign merchant pays Ibid. 3. T. 
no duties of export when he reſhips the goods he has im- Vt: 3. 
ported. He is alſo repaid half the duties of import which 
he has paid, if his return be within a year after his arrival, 
ſo every Engliſhman who having unloaded his effects in any 
place of Spain, ſhall load them again to carry them to any 
Spaniſh port without paying any duty. 

The conſuls of the two parties ſhall be treated as thoſe T. Mad. 
© of the moſt favoured nations. The Engliſh ſhall not be *7: 28. K. 
© moleſted on account of religion; they ſhall have a burying 
ground in the principal cities of Spain, they ſhall not be 
© liable to the law of Aubaine; and the Spaniards ſhall en- 
joy the ſame privilege in England. Incaſe of a declaration 
© of war between Spain and England, their ſubjects ſhall 
© have ſix months to retire with their effects. 

The exerciſe of navigation and trade to the Weſt-Indics T. vtr. So. 
© ſhall remain upon the ſame foot as in the reign of Charles Eng. 8. 9. 
II. Spain ſhall not ſuffer any ſtate to carry merchandizes 
to her American dominions, and engages not to reſign, 
© {ell or alienate any part thereof.” 

The inhabitants of Guipuſcoa ſhall preſerve their right of, 
lining round the ifle of Terra-nova. af 

The Aſſiento-treaty comes under the ſecond claſs of 
treaties, being only for 30 years, from 1713 to 1743, and 
therefore will not b2 enlarged upon here, nor the treaty of 

FF commerce 
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commerce concluded at Utrecht between England and Spalm 
nor that ſigned by the ſame princes at Madrid the 14th of | 
December 1910. . | © ee 
The 13th. of June 1721, the difference of Spain with 
France and England, were entirely ended by a treaty of 
peace and alliance concluded at Madrid. Philip. V. con- 
firms in the 6th article, all the privileges which the Engliſh 
and French enjoyed in his dominions by virtue of former 
treaties. The treaty of Seville of the gth of November, 
1729, in the 4th article makes the ſame diſpoſitions, 

The treaty of commerce between the emperor Charles 


VI. and the king of Spain, at Vienna, 1725, ſhall not be 


mentioned, as being aunulled. The emperor renounced his 
Oftend company; the king of Spain on his part declared in 
the treaty of Seville, that in contracting with the emperor, 
in 1725, he did not pretend to derogate from his former in- 
gagements. Beſides, this treaty is not confirmed in thoſe of 
Vienna the 22d of July, 1731, and of the 18th of No- 


vember, 1738. It may perhaps be pretended that the arti- 
cles relating to the trade of the Weſt-Indies remain in force. 


The merchants of Tuſcany ſhall be maintained in Spain. 
© in the poſſeſſion of the ſame immunities and privileges as 
© thoſe of the moſt favoured nations.“ | 

This is the 5th article of the treaty of Florence the 25th 
of July 1731, between Spain and the Grand Duke. | 


FRANCE, RELaTIveLy To ENGLAND, ro 


THE UNITED- PROVINCES, To Taz o- 
TIES or LUBEC, BREMEN, HAMBURG, ro 
THE EMPIRE, To THE HovusE oF AUSTRIA, To Tar 


cox r of TURIN, To THE SWISS CAN. 
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© The ſubjects of England may freely bring and fel] in 
France all ſorts of filk and woollen ſtuffs of their own 
fabrication. The French ſhall be allowed to trade in 
England, Scotland and Ireland with their wines and all 
« ſorts of wares of their own growth.” 

This is the 5th article of the treaty of Weſtminſter, con- 
cluded the 3d of November, 1655, between France and 
Cromwell, who then governed England, in order to end 
ſome differences between the two nations concerning trade. 

The French merchants ſhall not pay any more in the 
« ports of England the duty called © head money, no 

: C 


; {hall 
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c 5 the Epgiſh be liable to that called T « Vargent du 


trea le ind nayigati ligned by Lewis XIV. and 
— 1 Aa at * the Iich of N 71 # 

The Engliſh 0 Bourdeaux by 071 Garonne, 
6 « thall not 77 oblige to take. gut. their guns and arms at the 


18 
Oe Eng 15 NT in France may diſpoſe of their ef- 
Ss by. will, gif t or otherwiſe, without being liabe to 
c 118 Aubaine. 
ge inhabitants of Jerſey and Guernſey ſhall enjoy the 
c 555 ale es in France, as the French do in thoſe iſlands. 
© In caſe of a war, the merchants ſhall have fix months to 
+ ſettle their affairs ang remove their effects.” 
By the 4th pub 50 Fai th articles of the treaty of Breda, con- 


clude 31ſt 0 1607, France and England agreed, 
din eee of tra 4 and navigation ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


492, 


be me Kip lation is inſerted i in the $th article of the 


. 


12. 


13. 


26. 


upon the antient foot, and that All the edicts and arreſts, 


which one of the parties had Publiſhes in prejudice of the 
other, ſhould be annulled. The ſame ingagements onl 


were renewed by the treaty byes peace, ſigned at Ryſwic 
the 20th of September, 1697. 


The king of F Ls bs Promiſes that he will not endea- 


© your to obtain any uſage of trade and navigation to Spain 

c and the. iſh r than what was practiſed in the 

* reign of harles all be granted to other nations.” 
This article i is 5 Lee not only i in the treaty of Utrecht, 
715, between France and Eng land, but alſo in that between 
rance and the United Ge IO 


T. Utr. 
Eng. Fr. 6. 


Ibid. 12. 13. 


* The French ſhall be excluded from all kind of fiſhing in 


0 the ſeas, bays, other places on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, 
0 that is, on thoſe lying towards the eaſt within thirty 
£ leagues, beginning from Sable iſland, and thence ſtretch- 
« ing along towards the ſouth- weſt. They are likewiſe pro- 
6 bibited from ſettling i in Newfoundland and the adjacent 
© iſles, which ſhall belong to the Engliſh. Only it ſhall be 
2 en to the French to catch fiſh and dry 3 on land 
from Cape Bonaviſta, round northward to point Riche. 

: The 1 rench of Canada ſhall give no moleſtation to the 
© five nations of Indians ſubject 10 Britin: and the Engliſh 
* ſhall hehave peaceably to the Americans friends of the 
5 French; and on both ſides they ſhall enjoy the liberty of 
going and coming. on account of trade. 
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The Dutch Weſt- India company agree, that the French 
India N may enjoy the iſle and fort of Arquin as their 
property. The Dutch renqunce all their pretenſions, and 
reſign to the French India company all their rights to the ſaid 
fort and iſland. 1 Es 7 TEND 

This is the firſt article of the convention ſigned at the 
Hague the 13th of January, 1727. And in a reſolution of 
the States-General of the 13th of April, in explanation of 


that convention, the Dutch declare, 


© That by virtue of the ceſſion made to the French com- 
pany, the French may. behave.in the iſle of Arquin as they 
pleaſe, that if they think proper to raze the fort and keep 
the iſland, it that not be inferred from thence, that the 
ifland is abandoned by the French 
© The Dutch agree to an excluſive trade of the French 
company on the coaſt of Africa, which ſtretches along 
from fort d'Arquin to beyond Porto Darco, that is, to 
© the river Serrelione. The Dutch ſhips ſhall not land un- 
© leſs forced by a ſtorm or ſome other unforeſeen accident. 
Theſe are the 2d and 5th articles of the Hague conven- 
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tion, by the 4th article of which the French India company - 


bound chemſelves to pay the Dutch Weſt India company, 
the ſum of 120 thouſand guilders. N OO 23 2 
© In cafe of a war, the ſubjects of F rance and the States 
© ſhall have nine months to remove their effects. 
The treaties between France and the States concluded at 
Nimeguer, Ryſwie, and Utrecht, contain nothing parti- 
cular; they always took care to ſign ſeparate articles for the 
affairs of trade and navigation, which being only temporary 
are not in force now. * 5 . 
The navigation of the Rhine ſhall be free for the ſub- 
« jects of the Empire and of France, no new tolls ſhall be 
impoſed nor old ones increaſed; trade ſhall continue to be 
carried on in the adjacent provinces of this river, in the 
ſame manner as when Alfatia belonged to the houſe of 
Auſtria,” Abe ds | 
The Imperialiſts and French ſhall have liberty to ſell, 
exchange, or therwiſe diſpoſe of the goods and effects 
moveable and immoveable which they poſleſs in one ano- 
ther's country ; and all perſons, natives or foreigners, may 
buy them by virtue of this treat? | 
The inhabitants of the Imperial and Hanſe-Towns ſhall 
enjoy in the dominions of Frenze, the immunities granted 
them by treaties vr eſtabliſned by antient-cuſtom.”. ni 
| NE, OY 19 
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This is the 7th article of the treaty of Vienna of 1731, 
trance and the Empire agreed to make a. treaty of com- 
merce after the ratification of the peace; but that affair was 


neglected. * OL een de ade. b | | 

© The inhabitants and ſubjects of Lubec, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, ſhall freely trade in all the European dominions 
of France, and ſhall not pay higher duties for imports or 
« exports than the French themſelves. The French ſhall 
« enjoy in the ports of the Hanſe-Towns, all the privileges 
and rights which are granted to their own citizens. 

Theſe are the iſt and 3d articles of the treaty of Paris the 

18ch of September, 1 10, between France and theſe three Hanſe- 
Towns, from which treaty the following articles are taken. 

The merchants of the  Hanſe- Towns ſhall not pay the 4. 41. 
import of fifty ſous a tun, laid upon foreign ſhips, except 
in caſe they load merchandizes from one port of France, to 
import to another of that kingdom. The French ſhall 

© not pay the duty of freight called Lat Gheldt, which is 

« raiſed at Hamburg ber og 1 
As for the Levant-trade in France, the Hamburgers 2. 6. 
4 ſhall not pay the 20 per cent. except in caſes where the 7. 
French themſetves pay it. They ſhall have all the privi- 
© leges that the king ſhall grant hereafter to the Dutch and 
the northern nations; they ſtiall not be Aubaines in France, 
© but ſhall diſpoſe by will or otherways of all their goods and 
$ effects.” 3143 - 15 | 181 > 9816 nl: | 
As to the trade which the Hanſe-Towns may carry on in 18. 19, 
the time of war with the enemies of France, all the general 
conventions mentioned in the beginning of this chapter were 
agreed on. 8 | 4 | 
The French captains and thoſe of the Hanſe-Towns, . 
© armed for cruiſe or war, ſhall give, before they leave the 
port, a ſecurity for 15 thouſand livres Tournois, to repair 
the damages they may commit contrary to the preſent 
Kerr Ee | 

4 That a ſhip may be deemed to belong to the Hanſe- zo. zi. 
* Towns, iſt, It muſt be of their own or the fabrication of 
'* a neutral nation, .or purchaſed' of an enemy before the de- 
* claration of war. 2dly, The captain, maſter, pilot, ſu- 
* percargo, muſt be natives of the Hanſe- Towns, or natu- 
+ ralized three months before the declaration of war. 3dly, 
* Two thirds of the crew muſt be natural ſubjects of the 
Hanſe- Towns, or of ſome neutral power, unleſs they were 
* naturalized before the declaration of war. 
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FThe ſhips of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec, ſhall ſtrike 
their colours, and lower their Jails: when ee meet the 
© banner of France. d e 11h, 

In caſe of a war dete en the Empire and 2 the 
ſubjects of the -Hanſe-Fowps, ſhall be reputed neutral 
in regard to France, provided they obtain from the empe- 
© ror the like neutrality for the ＋ rench nen who ſhall 
load in their potts. 

This is the iſt ſeparite-article of the forementioned treaty 


| of Paris. 21. 307 7 


„% Afaa deereld ſhould an den F rance nd the Hanſe- 
Tons, their ſubjects of both fides Jhall have nine months 
to remove their effects), 

Ihe navigation of eiae the 3 of the Deule, 
in failing: up ſhall be free; no new tolls ſhall be eſtabliſh: 
ed. The mutual abolition of the right of Aubaine with 
8 regard to the N Ae and the et Nether- 
< lands is confirmed—. ) 

The trade to Italy ſhall — Sid and; lnctined, as 
it was ſettled before W. War of 1688. In the kingdom of 
France, and in the ſtates af the duke of Savoy, ſhall be 
obſerved | what vas practiſed in the reign of Emanuel II. 
* both with regard to the — Suza as of Bayoy, of the 
bridge of Beauyvoiſin and of Villafranca. The French 
I couners {hall .paſs as beretofore, through the demeans of 


© his Ka bighneſs, and ſhall pay the uſual duties for the 


merchandizes they ſhall be charged with.“ | 
' This is the &th article of the treaty of Furin, the 29th 
of Auguſt, 1696, between France and Savoy; and the oth 
of the treaty of Utrecht between the ſame powers. 

< The Swiſs ate reckoned as natives in France, they ſhal! 
not be liable tothe cuſtom of Aubaine or of Traieforaine *. 
„The French fhall enjoy the ſame privileges in the Swißß 
Cantons, trade ſhall he free between them, the merchants 
of both ſides may export the money they have received for 
< th ir goods, provided however they make their declarations 
and take out paſſports, in order to avoid frauds 
T heſe are the 24th, 25th, and 26th articles of the treaty 
of the gth of May, 177 5˙ between Lewis XIV. and the 
Swiſs Cantons. 

The prohibition of exporting gold and ſilver money, is 
general all over Europe; and it may be ſaid that there is 
not a more trifling or ſilly law. A little treatiſe of the fa- 
mous Mr. Law, and the reflection of Mr. Du Tot upon 


trade, have exhauſted this ſubject. _ ENG- 


A duty upon certain goods imported or exported, 
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Relatively to DENMARK, SWEDEN, UNITED-PRoOviNCEs, 
Houſe of AusTRI1A, and the Hanst-Towns, 


In relating the engagements between England and Den- 

mark, with regard to trade, reference ſhall be had only to 
their treaties of London the 13th of February 1660, of 
Breda the 31ſt of July 1667, and of Weſtminſter the gth 
of December 1669, from whence are taken the following 
articles, : 
© The ſubjects of England and Denmark ſhall be treated 
© in the dominions of both parties as the moſt favoured 
© nation; and the Engliſh ſhall continue to pay, for paſſing 
© of the Sound, the ſame toll as in the year 1650. 
The Engliſh that ſhall go to the Baltic through the 
© Sound, may defer the payment of the toll till their return, 
« provided they give ſecurity to pay them three months after 
© their paſſage in caſe they do return. 

The Engliſh ſhall not frequent the ports of Denmark and 
© Norway that are prohibited. The parties ſhall each have 
© magazines and conſuls in the others dominions, and ſhall 
not be liable to the right of Aubaine. 

© The Danes ſhall import into England, only goods and 
* merchandizes of their own growth, or thoſe that come 
© from Germany by the Elbe. 

It is agreed, that Gottenburg in Sweden, and Plymonth 
in England, ſhall be free ports, where the Engliſh and 
* Swediſh merchants ſhall enjoy reſpectively the right of 
* ſtaple, with all the privileges thereof. The Swedes may 
* import to Plymouth all torts of merchandizes from the 
Baltic and the maritime provinces of Sweden, The En- 
« gliſh may ſell at Gottenburg all kind of wares except thoſe 
« of the Baltic and Swediſh provinces.” 

This 5th article of the treaty of Stockholm the 26th of 
February 1666, between England and Sweden, is not prac- 
tiled now, though it was never annulled. The foreign mer- 
chandizes pay ſo high duties in Sweden, that the Englith 
carry thither at preſent little elſe but wines, brandies, Spa- 
niſh ſalts, and money in exchange for what they take there. 
The Swedes ſeem reſolved to have nothing to do with all 
other nations. They have prohibited the importation of a 


ſorts. 
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ſorts of filk and woollen manufactures, and iron wares. 


This regulation is ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that if a Swede ſhould 
import any foreign ſtuffs, he would be condemned to be 


| fined. Some ſpeculative perſon think this proceeding very 
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wrong; but others believe it may be defended, It muſt not 
be thought that Sweden is to be governed by the ſame maxims 
as England, France, and Holland ; what inriches theſe 
powers, would entirely ruin the Swedes. By the way, it 
may be remarked, that policy has no method of trading 
that will agree with all nations. Each ſtate muſt be guided 


by principles relative to its government, and to its own and 


the ſituation of its neighbours, 

< The ſubjects of England and Holland ſhall trade in each 
© other's European dominions, and ſhall be treated there 
© as the moſt favoured nation. The Dutch ſhall conform to 
© the regulation made by the parliament of England, 1660, 
and ſhall not import into Britain, goods or mcrchandizes 
of Germany, but thoſe they receive by land or by ſome 
© river, and which are ſent to them on purpoſe to be ex- 
ported. | an 
All the declarations made during the war, to the preju- 
dice of one of the parties ſhall be annulled. In caſe of 
attack or inſult from what quarter ſoever, the Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips that are at hand ſhall mutually aſſiſt one 
another. 
On both ſides no ſhip ſhall be allowed to be armed 
for war or cruiſe, till after ſecurity is given to repair the 
damage the captain may do, contrary to the articles of the 
treaty. 15 
6 ws ſhould be declared, the ſubjects of each party 
ſhall have ſix months to remove their effects. The Uni- 
ted provinces engage not to appoint for captain-general, 
admiral, ſtadtholder, &c. one who does not promiſe upon 
oath to obſerve the conditions agreed upon.” cy 
The treaty of the 15th of April 1755, between Cromwell 
and the ſtates, and ſeveral other engagements concerning 
trade between the Engliſh and Dutch are omitted, as con- 
taining only general conventions, ſuch as are mentioned in 
the beginning of this chapter. 

+ The treaty of Munſter 1648, between Spain and the 
« States-general, is confirmed. All the articles of it con- 
cerning the commerce of the Netherlands ſhall be faith— 
fully obſerved. The merchandizes brought from England 
„or Holland, ſhall pay only the duties of import and export 
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© according to the tariff ſettled at Bruſſels the 6th of No- 
vember 1715.” 


This is the 26th article of the barrier-treaty between the T. Vien. 
emperor and the United-Provinces, concluded at Antwerp x 


1715. 

Te Engliſh merchants ſhall have in the kingdom of 
Sicily, ail the prerogatives they enjoyed in the reign of 
Charles II. 

The ſubjects of the Hans- towns have the ſame liberty 
«© of trading in all the European dominions of England; 
« they ſhall be treated there as the moſt favoured nation ; 
© but they ſhall be bound not to uſe borrowed ſhips, and 
« ſhall make oath that the ſhips are their own property, 
and that the greateſt part of the crew are natives of 
« the country. They may import into Britain all forts of 
goods and merchandizes of the growth and manufacture 
of Germany. 

By ſuch acts of conceſſion, and not by treaties, the Hans- 
towns have obtained theſe privileges. 


UNITE D-PROVINCEsS. 


Relatively to SWEDEN, to DENMARK, to DANTZICK, to 
the Houſe of AUSTRIA. 


© The treaties of Elbing, of the 11th of September 1656, 
and of Elfinor, the gth of December 1659, are annulled 
* by all their parties.” | 

This is the third article of the treaty of the Hague, the 
28th of July 1667, between the Swedes and Holland. It 
had been agreed by the treaty of Elbing, that the Dutch 


ſhould not pay higher duties in the ports of Sweden than 


the natives. How plain ſoever this clauſe was, it did not 
fail to create many difficulties on both ſides. The parties 
met at Elfinor, to prevent a rupture, and it was agreed that 
the Dutch merchants ſhould be treated as the Swedes, as to 
their goods, but ſhould pay one per cent. more on account 
of their ſhips. This ſubtlety ſatisfied the Dutch and the 
Swedes. The Dutch agreed alſo, that they would declare 
the price of the goods which they imported to Sweden, and 
the king might take them upon his own account, adding a 
fifth above the ſet price, 
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© The ſubjects of Sweden and of Holland thall trade 
freely, and mutually enjoy the privileges granted to the 
© merchants of other nations.” N 

The Dutch have almoſt engroſſed the whole trade of Swe. 
den, by the large advances they have paid to the farmers of 
the copper mines, and to the merchants of pitch and tar. 
They have theſe goods ſo cheap, that they can ſell them at 
Amſterdam at the ſame price that foreigners buy them at 


Stockholm. 


The Swedes ſhall forbear to trade to Cabo-Corfo, and 


© along the coaſt of Guinea. They fhall not land there, un- 
leſs attacked by pyrates, or forced in by a ftorm.” 


The United-Provinces having always carried on a ve 


rich trade in the Baltic, carefully fought the friendſhip of 
Denmark. Theſe powers have treated together at Chriſti. 


anople the 13th of Auguft 1645, and at the Hague the 
22d of February 1647, the 11th of February 1666, and the 


12th of February 1669. Some articles only fhall be men- 


tioned here of the treaty of 1666, which concern the Daniſh 


African company, and the Dutch Weſt-India company. 


The king of Denmark deſiſts from all his pretenſions to 
< Cabo-Corſo, Torquoray, and Anamabo, and reſigns them 
< to the States-general. 

At the expiration of the grant of the kings of Denmark 
© to their African company, that is, at the beginning of the 


year 1630. Fredericſburg, Orfu, otherwiſe called Chri- 


. © ftianſburg, ſhall be given in full property to the Dutch 


Weſt-India company.” | 
Some diſputes ariſing between the Danes and the Dutch, 
they concluded the 6th-of July 1688, under the mediation of 
the elector of Brandenburg, a proviſional treaty, by which 
they canfirmed and revived the above-mentioned treaties, till 
their miniſters, who were to meet at Hamburg or Altena, 
ſhould have made mw regulations. The wars with which 


Europe was then troubled, hindered the concluſion of this 
affair, and the proviſional treaty became in ſome meaſure de- 


finitive. It was not till the 25th of June 1701, that theſe 


powers concluded at Copenhagen, for twenty years, a treaty 


of commerce, wherein that of 1645 was confirmed. Every 
thing was ſettled relating to the liberty of navigation in the 
ſeas, ports, and rivers, of the two parties. The duties each 


- ſhould pay, and the immunities each ſhould enjoy, were fe- 


culated. | 
© The ſubjeQs of the United-Provinces ſhall pay to Dant- 
* zjck no higher duties of import and export than the How: 
| | | v ZICKETS 
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r zickers themſelves. The parties ſhall treat one another as | 
they treat the moſt favoured nations. rat, 

This is the 26th article of the barrier treaty concluded at 
Antwerp'in 1715, and the gth-of the act of acceſſion of Hol- 
land to the treaty of Vienna the r6th of March 1731. 

The Dutch ſhall continue to have in the kingdom of T. Vien. 
« Sicily all the privileges they enjoyed under Charle II.. 731 


Tux NORTHERN POWERS. 
Relatively to their Intereſts, and to the Eure R-E, 


The commerce between Sweden and Poland ſhall be re- J. ol. 
ſtored upon the ſame foot as before the war. Their fub- 13. 
< jets and the Courlanders ſhall freely trade on the Dwina 
and the Bulderau. No new impoſts ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
© nor the old ones raiſed higher, in the two rivers or in the 
© ports and cuſtom-houſes of Livonia, The merchants of 
„Great Poland fhall not pay at Stetin any new duties or ga- 
bels that may be levied there. Dantzick, and the other 
cities of Pruſſia, ſhall enjoy in Sweden the fame privileges 
© as before the war. | | E 

The 'Hans-Towns ſhall trade freely in all the demeans . cop. 
© of Sweden and Denmark.” FU 10660. 

It has been obſerved in the ſecond chapter what privileges 3 
the Swediſh ſhips obtained in the paſſage of the Sound: they 
were confirmed by the treaties of Fontainebleau-and Lunden, 

1679, and by that of Copenhagen of the 18th of May 1680. 
Afterwards Sweden was obliged to renounce theſe privileges. 
The treaty, which was concluded at Stockholm in 1720, be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark, ſubjected the Swedes, in the 
paſſage of the Sound, to the ſame tolls as are paid by the 
Engliſh, Dutch, or moſt favoured nation. e | 

The ſubjects of the emperor, the empire, and particu- T. Nin. 
* larly the oe Tow, ſhall be reſtored to all the privi- Emp. Sw. 
© leges of commerce, they enjoyed before the war, in the 6. 

* territories of Sweden. he Swedes, the Livonians, &c. 


f ſhall trade alſo in full liberty within the empire. | 
There ſhall be an entirely free trade between the ſubjects T. vel, 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Ducal Pruſſia. The differences Po. Br. 
* which may ariſe upon this article, ſhall be judged by ar- 225 
* bitration. The parties may eſtabliſh, by mutual conſent, 
* new duties or tolls in their territories. Their ports ſhall be 
5 S 
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reſpectively open to them, and they ſhall be permitted to 
purchaſe of one another all ſorts of warlike ſtores. 
The commerce between Sweden and the territories of 
the king of Pruſſia, ſhall be reſtored and favour'd, 

© There ſhall be no impediment to the navigation of the 
Pehne, or the inlets of the ſame. The king of Pruſſia ſhall 
not eſtabliſh new, or reiſe the old tolls. His ſubjeQs, as 
well as other foreigners, ſhall have for their ſhips the free 
uſe of the port of Grunſchwart to' retire to and remain 
there. They'ſhall pay no impoſt in that port; and ſhall 
enjoy the ſame privilege at Rugen, provided they pay at 


Wolgart the uſual cuſtoms before the war. The ſubjects 


of Swediſh Pomerania ſhall have the ſame liberties with 
regard to all the ports, havens, coaſts, rivers, which are 
ceded to the king of Prufha.” 

© Inſtead of hindering, the king of Pruſſia ſhall favour, the 
commerceof timber, which the Swedes have heretofore car- 
ried on in Pomerania, and his other dominions. 'Theydhall 
continue to traffic on the Oder and the Warthe; and care 
ſhall be taken that the navigation of theſe rivers ſhall be 
free. In fine, the ſubjects of the two parties ſhall enjoy 
with one another, in reſpect of trade, all the privileges 
that ſhall be granted to the moſt favoured nation. 
The ſubjects of Sweden and Ruſſia ſhall freely trade 
with one another, and ſhall be allowed to have magazines 
in their reſpective dominions. 


Poland and Ruſſia mutually agree upon a full liberty of 
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 FaxpraTiESs on which are founded the 
Rights and Pretenſions of the ſeveral 
Princes and States in Europe: from 


the Treaty of Munſter in 1 648, to 
the Yeat 1701. 


To which are added, 


The TREATIES of COMMERCE down to the 
Year 1740, with preliminary Diſcourſes and 
Remarks, by Mably, Roigſet, and others. 
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ET it. be remembered, that the Remarks and Prelimi- 
nary Diſcourſes are penned by an author traĩned up in 

the French politics, which often makes him blame the Houſe 
of Auſtria for doing what France was then and has been 
ever ſince labouring to accompliſh. The ſame biaſs to 
France cauſes him to repreſent king William as actuated by 
motiyes very different from the true ones. Theſe things arg 
partly taken notice of in the notes, or reQified in the text, 
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RE AT IE s (as all the world knows) are the ar- 
chives of the nations, containing the titles of all 
the ſtates, the reciprocal engagements by which 
they are bound, the laws they impoſe upon one another, 
and the rights they have acquired or loſt. There are, 
doubtleſs, few objects more intereſting, and yet there are 
few of which the knowledge is more neglected. The 
hiſtorians, as if it were leſs uſeful to be informed of the 
conditions on which two ftates are agreed, than to know 
the particulars of their ſieges and battles, are very large 
upon theſe, whilſt they haſtily paſs over the treaties. A fault 
the more unpardonable, as they cannot be ignorant, how 
few perſons are hardy enough to repair their defect, by 
attempting the peruſal of the voluminous diplomatic col- 
lections. „ 

The author therefore believed he ſhould do the pub- 
lic a fingular ſervice, in faithfully analyſing all the treaties 
which are in force at this day in Europe. If he had con- 
fined himſelf to ſuch articles only as are valid, his work 
would have been uſeful only to perſons already acquainted 
with the ſeries of all the negotiations, and he would have 
loſt the advantage of offering a repreſentation of the ſeveral 
agen intereſts which have been the ſprings of action in 

urope for a century paſt. 1 

The order in which the ſubjects are placed is left to the 
judgment of the public, as are alſo the reflections and ob- 
ſervations, which are interſperſed to remind the reader of 
facts he may have forgot; to ſerve as leſſons to ſuch as may 
be deſtined to public affairs, by pointing out the rocks on 
which great miniſters have miſcarried, and to clear ſomo 
queſtions relative to the art of Treating, | 

There are but few treaties, before the peace of Weſt- 


phalia, that have any influence now on affairs. This will 


appear evident, if attention be given to the multitude of 
| | events 


* 


i ADVERTISEMENT. 
-  -events which, within the laſt hundred years, have changed 
the political ſtate of Europe. New intereſts have created 
new ts, and new engagements have deſtroyed 
ſter and Oſnabrug, will be mentioned only when they ae 
confirmed by ſome particular clauſe. 1 | 
What is here publiſhed, is but the firſt part of the work, 
commendging with the Weſtphalian treaties, and endi 
with the peace of Ryſwic z to which are Cabjoned, the 1 01 
ties of commerce now in force, down to the year 1740. 
The ſecond part will contain all the treaties from the peace ( 
of Utrecht ta the preſent times, with the temporary treating 
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B BIES. ** Monafteries. 
Abbey-lands reſtored by Q. Mary VII, 152. an- 
£ nexed to the crown, 193 
AAbbots, mitred, or parliamentary, VI, br, g. - 
Abbot, George, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, V I, 83. 
: reckoned a Puritan, 83, 222. gets George Villiers re- 
commended to K. James I, 116. kills a man, and retires 
from court, 222. writes to K. James againſt toleration 
of popery, 250. crowns K. Charles I, 344. ſuſpended, 
405. has his ſummons to parliament, 414. dies, 526 
Abdication, debates about it, XII, 180, &Cc. 
Abhorrers, who, XI, 563. expelled the houſe of commons, 570 
Abingdon, earl of, James Bertie, goes over to the prince 
of Orange, XII, 148 
Ads of the parliaments of Scotland, VIII, 522. IX, 8, I2, 
63. XI, $14. XII, 17, 23, 53 
a2 Addreſſers, 
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8 D. of, 


INDE X. 
Addreflers, Who, | XI, 563 
Addreſſes; _ W no more adüreſſts to Charles I. Xe ag 


annulled, 4 Addreſſes of the quakers, inde 

&c. to Cha » II. XI. 110. to James II. XII, 

82, 111, 7 to the P. of Orange, 1749 177, 5 4 
Adelfrid, n. maſſacres the Monks of 

* a — by 160 
Adjournment, difference betiveen that and 4 prop 

»" 

Adrian, the emperor, his zampart, I 5 7 


Adrian IV, pope, VI, 191. enjoins a three years truce be- 
tween all Chriſtian princes, 202. a a good Chriſtian, = 
an indifferent pope, . 


Agitators, or Adjutators, fer op. IT X, 
r x 5 
Agnes Sorrer. IV, 338, 360 


ricola, Julius, his ſeven campagins in Britain I, 53, 

induces the Britons to. conform to the R oman cum, | 
wid. recalled and poiſoned, 

Aiguillon beſieged, III, Ko 


. Ailoffe, Colonel, comes over with the E. of Argyle, XI, 


29, 1. executed, rid. 


Alban, St. the firſt martyr in England, I, — 188. St. 


Alban's called ſo from him, and a built there, 
188 
Albany, D. of, Robert Stewart, forms a deſign of ſeizing 


the crown of Scotland, IV, 169. ftarves prince David, 


ibid. his negotiations with K. Henry V, and death, 4279, 
—.— D. of, Alexander Stewart, impriſoned by James {it 


K. of Scotland, V, 117. eſcapes into England, and 
makes a treaty with Edward IV. 118. procures his par- 
don, and a peace, 120. eſcapes to Dunbar, upon the 

king's B. ol Jm 8 life, 121. killed in France, ibid. 

n Stewart, elected regent of Scotland, 
Vl. 108. ken VIII. tries to get him removed from the 
ho 130, 212. takes Hamilton- caſtle, 131. goes 


6 to 1 139, 185, 220. | eſcapes to Scotland, 214. 


marches with an army to the borders of England, ibid. 
Albemarle, earl of William de F 9 rebels againſt K. 
Henry III. WE | III, 16 
———— D. of, Edward Pp, enters into a conſpiracy 
againſt K. Henry IV. IV, 132. diſcovers the plot, 133 
— D. of, — Monk. See Monk. D 


” „„ 


IN D E X. 


——— D. of, Chriſtopher Monk, XI, e knight 
of the garter, 356. ſent againſt the 5 of Hooovs, 


Albert, cardinal KY,” archduke, hikes 8. Calais, vil 552 
marries 2 357. mak lizabeth pro fals 3 
ce, 563. levies an army againſt the king of Bokemia, 
III, 160. ante K. James I, that ke might not aſſiſt 
the Hollanders, or the elector Palatine, 187, dies 188 


Albigenſes, who, and whence ſo , II, 285, r. 
Albion, whence ſo called, L iii. Introd. 
Albyville, marquis of, his memorial, un n 
Alcazar- battle, 22 | VII, 405 
Alcuinus, ſome account of him, I., 284 
Aldred, archbp. of Vork, II, 263. OY to „K. William 
1. Conqueror, 75. oppoſes the n 13 Deen, and 
Alchouſes monopglized, VIII, 995 
Alencon, E. of, Charles, brother to K. Phillip. V. Ain at 
the battle of Creſly, III, 4 
— . of, his courage at the battle of Azincourt, 1 iv. 


h Ae gives K. Henry V. a ſurious blow, and is killed, 


228 -. 
P. of, John, ſon of the latter, taken. priſoner at the 
battle of Verneuil, Tv, 304: 329, 350 


D. of, a marriage propo poſed between him and 
Elizabeth, VII, 382, 388, 394. aſlembles an army in fa- 
your of the Huguenots, 400. won from them by Catharine 
de Medicis, ibid. takes the title of D. of Anjou, ibid. 
N otector of che Belgic liberties, 

Alexander 1. L kingof Sectland, does homage to prince Lewis, 
and to K. III. II, 278. III, 13. demands Nor- 
thumberland, ol, obtains a penſion from K. Henry III. 
III, 55, 58. oppoſes the pope's legate coming into 1 A 


Rn II. does homage to K. Henry III. 80. — 1 
Alexander III. marries Margaret, e to K. Henry I 
80, 102, 247. ſettles the ſucceſſion of his crown, 247 
Alexander III. pope, II. condemns the five articles, 295. 
ſends legates into England, 304, 307. ſhews a great re- 
gard for Becket 305 
f 1 IV, Pope, his bulls to get money. out of 2 by 


EEE 


concerning the ford proviſions I 42 
Alexander Cementarius, m „212 
23 f Alex- 


- 
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Alexandrine ss. r AK e 
Alfgar ſucceeds Harold in his place, I, 466. baniſhed for a 


cohſpiracy, 468. makes an inroad into Herefordſhire, ibid. 
defeated, but pardoned, ta We tags: ibid, 
Alfred the Great, ſent to Rome at hve years old, and anoin- 
red by the pope, 1, 298. defeated by the Danes, I, 372. 
forced to lie hid at a neat-herd*s, 318. defeats the Danes, 
319. the Danes own him for their ſovereign, 327. makes 
laws, 328. inſtitutes juries, and divides the kingdom into 
counties, hundreds, and tithings, 229, 330. regulates the 
"militia, 331. encourages trade and navigation, ibid. re- 
ſtores arts and ſciences, and founds Oxford, ibid. 332. diſ- 
, tribution. of his time, 334. the regulation of his domeſtic 
affairs, 335, 336. his death and iſſue, 336, 337. his 


Works, 


Works, V 33 
Alfred, ſon of Ethelred, ſnut up in Ely monaſtery, I, 7555 
94 | 4» 44 
Alfric, D. of Mercia _ * Br 
Algerines commit depredations on the Engliſh and Dutch 
Rip, XI, 258. forced to make peace with England, 
enn 4 | A +4 244, 324 
Algier, the earl of Sandwich's expedition there, XI, 221 
A od mow | 1, 443 
Alibi, proof, what, | XI, 503 


Alice,. a marriage concluded between her and prince Ri- 
chard I. II, $33 K. Henry II. debauches her, 349. re- 
ſtord to the K. of France, | | 


| 395 
Alien-Priories, ſeized by Edward III. and reſtored, III, 501. 
their revenues granted to K. Henry V. IV, 210—— Alien 


__ eccleſiaftics ; ſtatues againſt them, 15 
Allegiance, oath of, the Engliſh offer to take it to K. Hen- 
ry V, before he was crowned e102 
Allen, John, commits great extortions, VI, 153, 240. pro- 
ſecuted for it, | a | ibid, 
William, ſet up a college at Douay, VII, 415 

Sir Thomas, ſent with a fleet to the Mediterranean, 

3 * | XI, 323 
Allibone, Sir Richard, made a judge, XII, 57, i. 111, e. 
Allodial lands, whence named, II, 49. u 


Allum, the making of it brought to perfection, VIII, 176. 
engroſſed by K. James "La | ibid, 

Alney, duel there, I, 429 
Alnwick, a congrels there, | VP, 84,90 


. * 
— 


1 N D E X:. 
Alphonſo VIII. K. of Caſtile, makes K. Henry II. u . of 


a diſpute between him and the K. of GA „ 11,7236 
Alphonſo X. reſigns to prince Edward his pretenſions to 
Guienne, III, 112 
Alphonſus, ſon of K. Edward I. III, 244 
Alp + $67" K. of Portugal, lays claim to Caſtile, N, 2.22 
TS ants, K. of Arragon, adopted * Joan, Q. of Naples, 
„30 
Alphonſo, D. of Calabria, K. Henry vi I, ſends him the . 7 
of the garter, V, 295. reſigns the crown, and retires in- 


to a monaſtery, . 11 S of 
Alphonſo, K. Philip's . ere — J 
Alresford- battle, X, 204 


Alva, D. of, Ferdinand of Toledo, oyer-runs Nera VI, 
52. viceroy of Naples, VII, 162. blocks up Rome, 
167. made governor of the Low- Countries, 301. exer- 
ciſes great cruelties, ibid. forbids all commerce with Eng- 
n 3 V. ſet up the inquiſition in the Low-Countries, 
ary Q. of Scots relies upon his aſſiſtance. 387. 
2 394 
Amboiſe conſpiracy, VII, 223, 226 
Amboyna, cruelties of the Dutch there, VIII, 268, c. the 
Dutch paid 300,000]. on that account, XI, 60, 777 As 
Ambreſbury, whence named, I, 317, w. 
Ambroſius retires to Armorica, I, 107. ſent for by the Bri- 
tons, 111. Britain divided between him and . 
113. becomes ſole monarch, 116. lain, 


| 125 
Ambrun, archbiſhop of, ſent ambaſſador to England, VIII, 


231 
Amiens taken by the Spaniards, VII, 548. retaken by the 
French, 550. treaty there, » 99. 
Anabaptiſts 3 in England burnt, VII, 44, 45. an inſurrection 
of theirs, XI, 207 
Anachroniſm in the hiſtory of England, V, 127. 
Anaftaſius, pope, dies, II, 277 


Andrew's, St. archbiſhop of, Hamilton, governs his brother 


the regent of Scotland, VII, 69, creates the queen- 
dowager troubles, 85, 291. perlecutes the Proteſtants, 
188. ſigns the Hamiltonian aſſociation, 295. hanged, 
559. an accomplice in the king's murder, ibid. 
Archbiſhop of, John Sharp, murdered, XI, 545 
Angles, whence they came, I, 89. land in Britain, I, 137. 


Anglo-Saxons, 26. give the name of England to South- 


Britain, 144, 292. See Saxons. 
a 4 An- 


vii 


. 
Anglefey taken by the Engliſn, f | III, 22) 
Anhalt, N ot, | VIII, 166 
Anjou, D. of, Francis, negotiates a marriage with Q. Eli 


zabeth, VII, 412. articles of it, 421, 422. comes to 
England, 413, 424. Q. Elizabeth puts a ring on his 
finger, ibid. is crowned D. of Arabant, 427. dies, 
Anliff invades, Northumbria, and is defeated, I. 250, bac 
retires into Ireland, 356, ſeizes Northumbria, ibid. but 
is forced again to leave it, CEN * r 
Ann of Luxemburg, married to K. Richard IId. IV, 26 
Ann Boleyn: account of her, VI, 282. ſets K. Henry 
againſt Wolſey, 318. married to K. Henry, 354. her 
marriage made public, confirmed by Cranmer, and de- 
clared valid by the parliament, 370, 371, 385. crowned, 
371. Sanders's calumnies againſt her, 375, d. mollifies 
the king towards the reformers, 392. countenanced the 
reformation, 412, 41 85 the ſucceſſion of the crown ſet- 
tied upon her ſue, 385. K. Henry grows.jealous of her, 
415. is accuſed of adultery, &c. 416. ſent to the Tower, 
417. her confeſſion, 418. condemned and beheaded, 
420. different opinions about her, 421, 422. her mar- 
Triage with K. Henry nulled, 423. her ſentence confirmed 
by ſparlirment. 424 
Ann of Cleve, a marriage propoſed between her and K. Hen- 
ry VIIIth. VI, 455. and concluded, 473. the king diſ- 

| likes her, 474. nulls his marriage with her, 478. ſhe 
_ conſents to the divorce, 881. dies, VH, 161. c. 
Ann of Denmark; K. James demands her in marriage, VII, 
518. is driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Norway, 519. 
comes to England, VIII, 13. crowned, 16. ſuſpects 
the carl of Somerſet of being the cauſe of prince Henry's 
death, 123. recommends George Villiers to the king, 116. 
dies, | | I5 
Ann, princeſs, married to prince George of Denmark, XI, 
643. leaves the king her father, XII, 153. her letter 


to the queen about it, ibid. 
Annates aboliſhed, _ | VI, 300 
Anneſley, Arthur, afterwards E. of Angleſey, had a great 

hand in Charles II's reſtoration, XI, 191, e. 


 Anointing and crowning introduced by K. Alfred, I, 347, i. 


Anſelm, archbp. of Canterbury, II, 143. falls out with 
K. William Hd. 149, 264. goes to Rome, 142. le- 
tires to a monaſtery, ibid. recalled by Henry, 164. 3 
great ſtickler for the telibacy of the clergy, 169, 265. 
| attempts 


IN D E X. 
attempts to wreſt from the king the inveſtiture of biſhops 
and abbots, ibid. dies 271. account of his life and 


writings, . 169—271. 
Anſpach, prince of, commander of the elector Palatine's 
Am VIII, 163 
Ante-nati, who, 67 
Antoninus's wall, 1, 62 


Antonio, D. diſputes the crown of Portugal with K. Phi- 
lip IId. VII, 418. comes over to England, 426. Drake 
reſtores Peninſcha to him, 1 — 516 

Appeals to Rome: Statute againſt them, VI, 36 

Apprentices, preſent petitions to the parliament, IX, 408 
X, 394, 396. wore their hair cut round, ibid. decla- 
ration to encourage them to liſt in the parliament's army, 

3 ; 122 

Arran, E. of, James Hamilton, his character, VI, 514 
made regent of Scotland, 515. abjures the Proteſtant 
religion, 520. the king of France creates him D. of 
Cheteleraut, and gives him a eee IO000 1. per an- 
num, VII, 35. perſuaded by the queen-dowager to reſign 
the regency to her, 84, 188. comes over to the confede- 
rate Neeteae⸗ 203. conſpires to aſſaſſinate the earl of 
Murray, 243. forms a deſign of carrying off the queen, 
255. demands the regency of Scotland, 333. obtains 
a patent of queen Mary for it, ibid. refuſes to ſubmit to 
K. James, 334. ſent to priſon by the E. of Murray, 
ibid. dies, 398 

, Hamilton, ſon to the D. of Chateleraut, and E. of 
Arran, brings his father over to the confederate Proteſ- 
tants, VII, 203. fancied that Q. Elizabeth would ac- 
cept him in marriage, 222, 22.3 

E. of, James Stewart of Oghiltry, K. James's fa- 
vourite, made E. of Arran, VII, 413, 419. bis character, 
420. he engages to keep the king unmarried for three 

2 437. his credit decreafes, 452. confined to his 


houſe, ibid. eſcapes from the Scotch fugitives, 453 
Arras, treaty concluded there, IV, 390 
Arches, court of VIII, 532 
Ardentes, courts in France VII, 206 
Ardoy, gives Francis, the dauphin, the title of K. of Eng- 

land, | VII, 198 
Aremberg, count, ſuppoſed to be the author of Sir Walter 
Ralcigh's plot, VIII 15 


Areſkin, John, perſuades the Proteſtants to take arms, VII, 
189, 200. made E. Mar, 236. the prince is com- 
mitted 


5 racter, ibid. made 


Armſtrong, Sir Thomas, proclamation againſt him, XI, 


I;N DIE X. 
mitted co his cuſtody, 291. ſigns a ane againſt 
Q. Mary and Bothwell, ibid. choſen regent of Scorland, 
372. dies by poiſon, as was thought, 386 
Areſkin, Alexander, goremer to K. James Iſt. VII, 409 
Argyle, E! of, Archibald Campbel, embraces the reforma- 
tion, VII, 201. forced to fly into Englang, 255. re- 
© called by the king, 261. his pretended proteſtation about 
the E. uf e having murdered: the K, of Scotland 
examined. 335, &c. 
n ot, Archibald Campbel, A friend to Crom- 
well, X, 4525 receives: Charles IId. with great reſpect, 
XI, 37. is committed to the Tower, 206. ſent to Scot- 
land to bk tried, ibid. beheaded, -_ , 1 0 
E. of, Archibald Campbel, refuſes to take the oath 
£ rn by the parliament of Scotland, XI, 615. con- 
demned for it; ibid. Withdraws into Holland; ibid. 2 


widow in Amfterdam lends him 10000 l. XII, 24. re- 


ſolves to make a deſcent in Scotland, and |perſuades the D. 
of Monmouth to invade England at the ſame time, ibid. 
lands at Dunſtafnage, ibid. is taken and beheaded, 29 


| Arlington, E. of, Sir Henr 75 Bennet, is made ſecretary of 


ſtate, XI, 245. was a Papiſt, though he pretended to 
be a Proteſtant, 323. one of the cabal, 336. His cha- 
F. of Arlington, 370. is impeached 

by the commons, 409. made lord chamberlain, 416. 
affects an extraordinary zeal for the Proteſtant religion, 


417. loſes all his credit with the king and the duke, ibid. 


propoies to the prince of Orange a marriage with Mary 
the D. of Vork's eldeſt daughter, 418. made lord cham- 
berlain to K. James IId. XII. 7. d. dies, 


: 
Armada, the n account of it, VII, 505. 2. defeated, 


509, SIO, 511. 


Armagnac, E. of, Dalbret made conſtable of France, VI, 


232, 246, 247. murdered. 252 
E. of, John d' Albert, offers K. Henry IVth. one of 

his daughters, IV, 426. made priſoner, 45 
Armagnacs ſlaughtered, IV, 252 


Arminianiſm wrongly confounded with High-church prin- 
 Ciples, VIII, 229, 1. a proclamation not to diſpute about 
it, 320. ſome expelled Oxford for preaching againſt it, 

+303 

Armorica, great multitudes of Britons fly thither, I, 145 

Arms of England, II, 401, t. the king” s arms in a window 


fall down, 4 I 9 
627. 


3 


END . 
627. executed, Th» 10 ; 4 96.1 - 651 
rmy, new modelled, X, 323. Cromwell's great influ- 
ence. over it, 369. their petition to the parliament, 370. 


the declarations of the officers to the parliament, 371. 
- ſet up the council of Agitators, 372. preſent a threaten- 

ing petition to the general, 381. every thing done in the 
name of the army, 382. accuſes eleven members of the 
houſe of commons, 385. ſhews- great regard for the 


king, 389. their commiſſioners appointed to treat with 


the parliament, 392. the city of London's declarations 


againſt the army, 398. the army's manifeſto, 401,—404. 


pretends to a right of ſettling the government, 407. de- 
ſiſts from meddling in ſtate affairs, 452. publiſhes a de- 
claration, 518. comes to London, 519. arreſts forty- 
one members of the houſe of commons, 520. petitions 
the diſſolution of the parliament, XI, 66. preſents ad- 
dreſſes to Richard Cromwell, 125. he endeavours to be- 
come maſter of it, 127. the officers combine againſt 

Richard, 129. many are called to London, and form a 
great council, ibid. demand Fleetwood for general, x 30. 
force Richard to diſſolve the parliament, and ſeize the go- 
vernment, 131, 132. diſcharge Ingoldſby, Whaley, 
lord Falconbridge, 132. reſtore the parliament diſſolved 


in 1653. 135. grow jealous of the parliament, 151. 


caſhiers ſeveral of their members, ibid. appoint a council 


of ten, and another of ſeven, and chuſe their own gene- 


rals, 153. erect the committee of ſafety, 154. the com- 
mand of the army voted to be in the hands of five com- 
miſſioners, 171. is diſbanded,” 199. the commons vote 
to diſband it, and give Charles IId. ſupplies for that pur- 
pofe, 459, 461: K. James IId. increaſes it, XII, 85. 


109. ordered by K. James to rendezvous on Saliſbury- 
plain, 145. moſt of the officers declare they would not fight 


againſt the prince of Orange, 1 50. it is diſbanded b 


the earl of Feverſham, 162. paid and reformed by the 


prince of Orange, n 177 


Arteville, James de, account of him, III, 431, 432. 
Arthur firſt appears, I, 113. flays Hoel, K. of Areclute, 


Army, ftanding, . the common vote againſt it, XI, 403. 


addreſs the king to diſband it, 412. the king muſters it, 
652. K. James makes a ſpeech for having one, XII, 


45. 


114. created patrician, 117. goes to Jeruſalem, 120. 
defeats the northern Saxons, 125. choſen monarch, 126. 
ravages the country of the Picts, 127. makes peace with 

| Cerdic, 


xii 


| IN D E KX. 
Cerdic, 128, 129. aſſumes the title of emperor, 129. 
goes to aſſiſt the K. of Armorica, 130. his crown is 
ſeized, by Modred, 131. flain, 131. his body found fix 


hundred years after, 


560 ' 136. II, 351. 
Arthur, E. of Britagne, II, 399, 406. put under the K. 

of France's protection, 413. reconciled to K. John, 414. 
returns to K. Philip, 415, marries the K. of France's 
daughter, and beſieges Mirabel, 425. taken priſoner, 
and ſent to Falaiſe, 426. his bold reply to K. John, 427. 


_ diſappears on a ſudden, | thid, 
Arthur Iſt. D. of Bretagne, his iſſue, ul, 445 
Arthur, prince, born, V, 230. married to Catherine of 


Arragon, 339. dies, 340 
Articles, ſix, and afterwards forty-one, ee the barons, 
6124-4 » 337» 338. 

Articles, the ſix bloody, VI, 461, 462. repealed, Vir 
| 25 


Articles of religion, 10 VII, 70. g. 
Articles of marriage between prince Charles and the in- 
fanta, VIII, 151, 233, &c. between him and Henrietta, 

Gre reg BR 252, &c. 
Articles, lords of the, IX, 68 
Articuli Cleri, | VIII, 45, t. 
roh, VII, 40) 


Arundel, E. of, William de Albiney, perſuades K. Stephen 


not to engage with Henry D. of Normandy, II, 231 
E. of, Edmund Fitz-Alan, refuſes to ſerve K. Ed- 


ward II. III, 347. hanged, 


370 

E. of, Richard Fitz-Alan, takes. poſſeſſion of Cher- 
bourg, IV, 9. authorized to examine the public ac- 

counts, 41. takes a fleet of French merchants, &c. 42, 
43. throws up his commiſſion, 43. made admiral by 

the parliament, 49. aſſiſts the D. of Britagne, ibid. plun- 

ders Ree and Oleron, ibid. committed to the Tower, 

59. beheaded and paſſes. for a martyr, 61 


i —E. of, John Fitz-Alan, attacks Lagni, IV, 384. 


defeats the Rebels in Normandy, 385. ſlain, 389 
E. of, his character, VII. 8. fined 12,0001. by 
the E. of Warwick, 67. impriſoned, 74. - adhered to 
the Romiſh religion, 104. ſent to inform Q. Mary of 
what had been done for her in London, 106, 108. ap- 
prehends the D. of Northumberland, 108. made lord- 
ſteward, 117. fancied that Q. Elizabeth would have 
him for a huſband, 223. leaves England, 272. enters 
into a plot againſt ſecretary Cecil, 324. dies, 418 


1 . 
Arundel, E. of, Thomas Howard, impriſoned, VIII, 375. 
brings old Parr to court, | 542 
Arundel, Henry lord, of Wardour, committed to the 
Tower, XI, 482. Bedloe's depoſition againſt him, 485. 
impeached by the commons, 531. releaſed, 648. made 
lord privy-ſeal, XII, 65 
Arundel, Thomas, Archbp. of Canterbury, impeached of 
high-treaſon and baniſhed, IV, 60. joins with the D. of 
Lancaſter, 69. makes a ſpeech in praiſe of K. Henry 
IVth. 116. diſſuades the king from ſeizing the revenues 
of the clergy, 158. obtains an order to take informations 
concerning the Lollard's doctrines, 194. complains to 


the king of Sir John Oldcaſtle, 195, dies, 204 
Arundel, Humphrey, heads the Devonſhire rebels, VII, 48. 
hanged, 50 
Aſaph, who, | I, 149 
Aſcham, Roger, Q. Elizabeth's anſwer to him, VII, 98, d. 
Aſcham, Mr. murdered at Madrid, XI, 90 
Aſcough, Sir George, a fight between him and Ruyter, XI, 
63. taken, 282 


Aſh-Wedneſday ; aſhes on that day forbidden, VII, 32. 
Aſhburnham, colonel, IX, 279, 280, 282, 286, 318 
Aſhton, Sir Ralph, extraordinary commiſſion of vice-con- 


ſtable granted him, V, 1890 © 
Aſce, Mr. heads the Yorkſhire rebels, VI, 444 
Aſkew, Ann, executed, VI, 553, g. 
Aſſaſſins, a ſet of Mahometans, I, 383, y. 


Aſſemblies, general in Scotland, XI, 4, 6, 38, 41, 32, 45 
Aſſembly of divines meets, X, 189. writes to the churches 
abroad, 245, 246. Mr. Selden's ſaying to them, 246, 3 
Aſſerius Menevenſis, 40 
Aſſizes ſuſpended, X. 242 
Aſſociations in ſeveral parts of England, X, 1 54, 135. the 
houſe of commons enter into one, XI, 588. one in be- 
half of the prince of Orange, XII, 1%, 148. the bi- 
| ſhops and ſome lords refuſe to ſign it, 168. ſigned by the 
lords, _ \ ibid. 
Aſſociated counties, X, 498, i. 
Aſtley, Sir Jacob, X, 95. led up the main body of the in- 
fantry at the battle of Naſeby, 330. made a lord, ibid. 


Aſton, Sir Roger, VIII, 6 
Aſtwood, Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Henry VIlth, V. 

| | : 300 
Athelling, II, 7 


Athel- 
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Athelmar, Bp. of Wincheſter, III, 93. | baniſhed, 136, 
| | $:\ 142 
Athelney, where ſituate, | Nay : . 
Athelſtan ſucceed his father, though a baſtard, I, 347. 
his wars with the Danes, 348. invades Scotland, 351. 
expoſes his brother Edwin to the mercy of the waves, 352. 
founds an abbey, ibid. is invaded by the Scots and 
Danes, but defeats them, 353. lays a tribute on the 
WMelſh, ibid. miracles in his favour, 554. his death 
and character, 354, 355. had the Bible tranſlated into 
Saxon, | 355 
Athol,' E. of, hanged, III, 319 
E. of, beſieges Kildrummy, III, 428. Main, ibid. 
E. of, cauſes James Iſt. to be murdered, IV, got. 
E. of, figns a confederacy againſt Q. Mary and 
" Bothwell, VII, 291. the lord Grange gains him to his 
ſide, 75 5. made chancellor of Scotland, 411. dies, ibid. 
arquiſs of, marches againſt the E. of Argyle, XII. 

„ 


Aton taken, V, 322. treaty there, .  thid. 
Attainders, the power of repealing them granted to K. Hen- 

ry VIllth, VI, 198. the parliament exclaims againſt at- 
tainders in abſence, VI, 42 
Aviſa, married to prince John, II, 359. divorced, 418 
Avocation of K. Henry VIIIth's divorce, VI, 314, 315 
Aubigny, baron of, Eſme Stewart, becomes K. 8 
favourite, VII, 413. made E. and D. of Lenox, 419. 

Q. Elizabeth ſends to accuſe him of holding intelligence 
with France, ibid. his character, 420. grows odious 
to the people, ibid. retires into France, where he dies, 


4.33 

-lord, Stewart, killed, 11 

ä Lady, 3 X, 214, 1. 
Audley, lord, James Tuchet, marches againſt the E. of 
Salliſbury, IV, 487. lain, 488 

— Lord, Tuchet, ſent into Bretagne, V, 95. heads 
the Corniſh rebels, 725 
Audley, Sir Thomas, made chancellor, VI, 360. his cha- 
racter, 490. dies, 528 
Augmentations, court of, VI, 411, p. 


Auſtin the monk ſent into England by Gregory I. 227. 
his queries to the pope, 231. his death and epitaph, 237. 


remarks on him and his miſſion, | 277 
Auſtine's, St. monaſtery, I, 506. and monks, II, 430, 
| 239 


Auſtria, 


k „ N MF. 
Auſtria, D. of, Charles, a marriage propoled between him 


and Q. Mary, VII, 244. feek lizabeth in marriage, 
+ $4536 T..16. ariden an ni; 222,299 
Azincourt battle, IV, 222, &c. 


* 

Abington, Anthony, enters into a conſpiracy againſt 
Q. Elizabeth, VII, 463, h. apprehended and exe- 
cuted, * 2 | To 915 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, made keeper of the great ſeal, VII, 
8 183, f. 190, t. 224 
Bacon, Sir Francis, made lord chancellor, VIII, 128. his 
character, ibid. 132, 181, m, n, o, p. is accuſed by the 
commons, ſent to the Tower, and turned out of his of- 
fice, and of the houſe of lords, 181. remarks on his hiſ⸗ 
tory of Henry VIIch. ibid. a material omiſſion in that 


hiſtory,. V, 257, 258. miſtaken, 2330 
Badby, Thomas, a Lollard, burnt, N, 177 175 
Bajazet, made priſoner by Tamerlane, IV, ra41 
Bailey, one of Q. Mary's ſervants, brings letters over, from 

Ridolpho, VII, 367. apprehended, put to the rack, and 

confeſſes all he knew, | * - (7 a0 
Bainam burnt, | Pin -inlvied Ja- 200 
Baldoc, chancellor, abuſed by the mob, dies in np 
Baldoc, Walter, prior of Lound, hanged, 44 a 7 


Balwin, Archbp. of Canterbury, puts K. Richard in mind 
of the obligation of his coronation oath, II, 55. an 
account of him 9 5 | 1 212 

Balfour, Sir William, lieutenant, of the Tower, examined; 
IX, 276, 307. removed. | „ 

Baliol, John, puts in for the crown of Scotland, III, 251. 
does homage to K. Edward, 274. appears before the par- 
liament of England, 281. declares againſt K. Edward, 
282. is defeated by him, and forced to reſign his king- 
dom, 285. lives on his eſtate in Normandy, _ ,.., II 

Baliol, Edward, is crowned K. of Scotland, III, 425. does 
homage to K. Edward, ibid. gives up Berwick and ſe- 
veral other places to K. Edward, ibid, is ſurprized and 
driven out of Scotland, 4.27. an accpunt of his condition, 
474. makes over his right to Scotland to X. Edward, 
for a yearly penſion, = PERS” 

Baliol college, by whom founded, III, Hh 

| | 7 


| | Banbridge condemned to the flames, VII, 174. ſigns 5 


to England to treat about the redemption of the cau- 


| IN D E X. 
Hall, J6hn, à ſeditious prieſt, ſtirs up the mob by his ſedi | 
tious-diſcourfes, | | IV, 10, 23 
Bambridge, Chriſtopher, made archbiſhop of Vork, VI, 6. 
made cardinal, 33. dies, | 10 


abjuration, ibid. burnt, | ibid. 
Banbury-caſtle taken, X, 114 
Bancroft, Richard, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, VIII, 
20. perſecutes the Puritans, ibid. inſtils into the king 
maxims of arbitrary power, 21. preſents to him the Ar. 
ticuli Cleri, 45, t. 72. perſecutes the Puritans, 72. 
dies, | | 8 
Bancroft, John, biſhop of Oxford, his death, 221, ö 


Bangor monaſtery demoliſhed, I, 160 
Bannock-Bourn fight, III, 347, ). 
Bantam, K. of, ſends an embaſſy to England, XI, 620 
Barbadoes reduced by the parliaments's fleet, XI, 56 
Bards, | | I, ix. Introd, 
Barebone, Praiſegod, his parliament, A, 71, x, 
Barlow, biſhop, VI, 454 
Barlow, Thomas, biſhop of Lincoln, XII, 72 
Barnardiſton, Samuel, ä | IX, 410, l. 
Barns, Dr. executed, VI, 485, 486 
Barnet battle, V, 70, 71 


Barnevelt is the head of the Arminians, VIII, 86. comes 


tionary towns, | | 133 
Barnſtable, taken by Eſſex and Goring, X, 268, 278 
Barnwell enters into a plot to aſſaſſinate Q. Elizabeth, vb, 
464. executed, | 466 
Baron, that title to whom limitted, III, 324 
Barons revolt againſt K. Stephen, II, 199, 205. defeated 
206. oppreſs the people. 214. fide with the D. of Nor- 
mandy, 232. deprived of their caſtles by Henry IId, 275. 
demand the re-eſtabliſhment of their former laws and pri- 
vileges, 466. ==. K. John in the Tower, 468. ex- 
communicated by the pope, 472, 473. offer the crown 
to prince Lewis, 475. refuſe to meet in parliament, and 
oppoſe the exactions of the ſee of Rome, III, 82. an ac- 
count of their wars with Henry IIId, 139—147—17+ 
renounce their allegiance, 153. form a new plan of go- 
vernment, 156. to which the king and prince are forced 

- to conſent, 157. ſeverely handled by Henry, 166. {weil 
fealty to Edward I, 222. refuſe to ſerve him in Guienne, 


except he commands there in perſon, 296. preſent a 
addrels 


e 
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addreſs to Edward IId. 337. take up arms, 339, 340. a 
general pardon granted them, 343. publicly beg the king's 
pardon, 344. preſent to him a lift of ſeveral grievances, 
340. take up arms on account of the Spencers, 356. are 


reduced to great ſtraits, 358. ſome ſubmit, others are ſe- - 
verely puniſhed, ibid. take up arms againſt K. Richard, IV, 


45. are put off, ibid. continue in arms, 45. upbraid the 
king, and threaten to chuſe a new one, 48. ſummoned 


by him to Nottingham, | | 59 
Baronets, when firſt inſtituted, VIII, 108, o. 
Bartholomew's hoſpital,” St. by whom founded, IV. 188, g. 
Bartholomew's, St. maſſacre, 7 VII, 380 
Barton, Elizabeth, ſome account of her, VI. 382, u. 
Barton, James, Hs ty nd ; XI, 627 
Baſil, council of, account of it, V, 370. Engliſh ambaſſa- 

dors ſent thither, 3 | 12 IV, 385 
Baſilowitz, John, czar of Muſcovy, ſends an embaſſy to Q. 

Elizabeth, VII, 300. makes an alliance with her, and 

grants the Engliſh merchants great privileges, 30 
Baſing caſtle beſieged, X, 284. taken, 346-235 
Baſtwick, Dr. his crime and puniſhment, IX, 25, l. 215 
Bateman, Charles, executed, | XII, 40 
Bath taken, X, 333. attacked by the D. of Monmouth, 
„ | XII, 33 
Bath, E. of, John Bourcher, raiſe troops for Q. Mary? 

Ber (Os VII, 
—— E. of, John Granville, ſecures Plymouth for = 
prince of Orange, XII, 152 


Battle of Towton, V, 6. of Barnet, 71. of Edgehill or 
Keinton, X, 111. of Tadcaſter and Giſborough, 128. 
129. of Saltheath, 199. of Bradockdown. ibid. of 
Chaldgrave Field, 172. of Newbury, 177. ſecond bat- 
tle, 282, of Stratton, 179. of Land{down, 181. of 
Roundway-down, 183. of Marſton-moor, 259. of Alres-- 
ford, 264. at Cropedy-bridge, 269. of Naſeby, 330. of 

Langport, | 335 

Battle abbey founded II, 86, p. 258 

——Abbot of, complains of the pope's exactions, III, 67 

Bavaria, D. of, ſubdues Upper Auſtria, VIII, 165. retires to 
Munich, 185. inveſted with the electoral digui y, 

. 

Baxter, Richard, preferment offered him at the reſtoration, 
AI, 198, k. his trial, n 
ays; the art of making them brought into England, VII, 


, "BE; ns 
b _ Beaton, 


xvii 


xvili 


Beaumont, Henry de, made governor of Warwick: caſtle, 


Becket, Thomas, made chancellor, II, 277. an account 


EN. UE & 


| Beaton, cardinal, his charaQer, VI, 513. 8 ſeizes the re- 


gency of Scotland, 514. removed, ibid. ſeizes the go- 
vernment, 518. cauſes Wiſhart to be burnt, 552, e- 
murdered, _ VVV ibid. 
Beauchamp, Henry de, made governor of Calais, III, 468 
Beaufort, origin of that name. IV, 56, e. 
a - John, created earl and marquiſs of Somerſet, 
IV, 56. taken priſoner at the Battle of Bauge, 406. ex- 
changed for the E. of Eu, ibid. created D. Somerſet, 

| 2 | | ibid. 
—— John, ſlain at the battle of Tewkeſbury V, 78 
D. of, Henry Somerſet, is made preſident 1 Wales, 

n ä e II, 7, d. 
Beaufort, D. of, commands the French fleet, XI, 250 
NO Woe | 283 


II, 88, f. firſt earl of Warwick, - ibid. 
Beaumont, lieutenant-colonel, his remonſtrance to the duke 
of Berwick, 1 by XII, 112 
Beaumont, Mary, a ſervant in Sir George Villers's family, 
VIII, 114, d. married to Sir George, ibid. created 
counteſs of Buckingham, 145. diſpoſes of all offices, 
170. zealous for the Romiſh religion, ibid, 
Beauvois, bp. of, ſent by the king of France to perſuade the 
emperor to detain K. Richard I- II, 389. taken priſoner, 


395 


of him, 281. made Archbp. of Canterbury, cauſes of 
the quarrel between him and the king, 289, 290, 291. 
retires into Flanders, 298. returns into England. 310. 
is murdered, 312. miracles wrought at his tomb, 313. 


his ſhrine demoliſned, and bones burnt, VI, 449 
Bede, an account of him, I, 285, p. 
Bedford, ſeized by the barons, H, 204, taken by K. Ste- 

phen, ibid. 


—— D. of, John Plantagenet, cauſes K. Henry IVth. to 
be proclaimed K. of France, and takes the title of re- 
gent, IV, 297. his character, 307. is made protector, 331. 
defeats the French at the battle of Verneuil, 329. comes 
to England, and takes the title of protector, 340, 341- 
tries to reconcile the D. of Glouceſter and biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, 342. returns to France, 349. his actions there, 

35 1.—390. hath the maid of Orleans tried for her life, 

77. marries Jaquelina of Luxemburgh, 385. dies, 394. 

his character and elcgy ibid. where buried, ibid. p. 


—— —— , 


. I N D E X. "oY 
D. of, Jaſper de Hatfield, V, 229. made lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. F 1 
XE. of, John Ruſſel, at firſt lord Ruſſel, and lord pri- 
vy ſeal, appointed by King Henry's will one of the regents 
of the. kingdom, VII, 2. made E. of Bedford, 60, g 
E. of; William Ruſſel, commands in the welt for 
the parliament, X, 130. | retires to the king, 223. te- 
turns to the parliament, 239; his reply to K. James IId. 


e XII., 159. 
Bedingfield, Sir Henry, Elizabeth committed to Wo R 


Bedloe, William, a witneſs in the Popiſh plot, XI, 484, c. 
his depoſitions, 485, 500, 522, 548, 552, 556. accuſes 
the queen, 499% improbabilities in his depoſitions, 552, 
555, 556, dies, 766. his diſpoſition on his death- bed; 


| 083-777 Ys _ Ibid, 767 
Beggars, the Proteſtants ſo called, | VII, 278 
Bellarmine writes againſt the oath of allegiance; VIII, 64 
Bellaſis, Henry, committed to the Fleet IX, 88 
Colonel, defeated, _ - X, 254 


Lord, ſetit to the Tower, XI, 482. Bedlow's de- 
politions againſt him 485. impeached by the commons; 
551. releaſed out of the Tower; 648. one of K. James's 
een, 3 XII, 150 

Benefit of the cleigy, what, VII, 26, g. act ordering Who 
ſhall enjoy it, and who not. 0 26 

Benevolence, K. Edward IVth raiſes money that way; V, 
94. revived 283. K. James Iſt. tries to get money that 
way, N VIII; 111, 170, 222, 269 

Bentick, William, ſent by the prince of Orange to K. 
James IId: with offers of his ſervice, XII, 34, was for 
having the prince of Orange made king alone, 211 

Rerenarius, his controverſy about tlie euchariſt, II, 259, &c. 

Berkley, William, created E. of Nottingham, V, 160 

dir John, helps K. Charles Iſt. to make his eſcape, 


| | X, 418, 419 
ir William, flain; Navy I, 282 
——Judpe, fined  _ X, 238 
berkſtead, John, executed for being one of the jydges of K. 

Charles Iſt. X1; 631 
dermondſey abbey, Q. Elizabeth Woodvile confined there, 
LO V, 234 
Berhard-heath battle, IV, 504 
Bernicia, kingdom of, 155 25 | 3 15 | 
Bertram, wounds K. Richard If; I, 39 


j 
b a Be: trans 
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Berttam writes againſt Radbert, I!, 25 
Bertie, Preregrine, lord Willoughby, commands the Eneliſh 
troops in France, 5 VII, 518 
Berulle, - father, ſent to Rome about the amian; of "RY 
etta with prince Charles VIII, 291 
Berwick, ſurrendered by Q. Margaret to the Scots, V, 11. 
ſhe lands there, 17. taken by the D. of Glouceſter, 119, 
and by Sir Marmaduke Langdal, X, 456. reſtored, 502. 
ſecured by general Monk XI 150 


D. of, James Fitz- James, carried by the king his fa- 
ther into F rance, XII, 169 


Bethel, Slingtby, ſheriff of London, XI, 558. fined, 
62 

Beverley abbey, ranſacked by Robert Bruce, III 1 7 
Bible, tranſlated into En oliſh by Richard Fitzralph, IV, 113, 
2 John de Tieviſa, "bid. ae by Tunſtal, VI, 302, 

| the convocation petitions to have it in Engliſh, 412, 

| . by K. Henry's order, 451. and ordered to be ſet 
up in churches, ibid, k. people allowed to have it in their 

houſes, 472, 509. diſputes RY the verſion, 500 


Billeting of ſoldiers, 17 9 VIII, 404, 428 
Tang de A ns examined * the houſe of lords, IX, 270, 
280 
Bilney burnt VI, 350 
Biondi, Sir Francis, wrote a hiſtory of the civil wars, V, 7 
Birinus converts the Weſt- Saxons, I. 200. builds a cathe- 
dral at Dorcheſter, | e 
Birmingham Wen, 3 KX, 108, 169 


Biron, marſhal de, difhades K. Heoty IVth, not to fly into 
England, VII, 518, inveſts Roan, 523. ſent to England, 
5785 deheaded, | 582 

Big when erected,” of Rocheſter, I, 229. of York 

or Lindisfarn, 246, 247. of Lincoln, 254. of Hagul- 
ſtad, or Hexham, 255, of Dorcheſter, 261. of Win. 
cheſter, ibid. of Sherborn, ibid. - of Litcfield, 263, and 
Cheſter, ibid, 260. of London, 266. of Dunmoc, c 
Thetford, or Norwich, 268. of Selſey, or Chicheſte, 
270. of Crediton, or Kirton, Wells and Petrockſtow, 0 

- Padſtow, 394. of Oxford, Cheſter, Gloceſter, Brilto) 

and Peterborough, VI, 491, 49% 

Biſh 8, how- their patents ran in K. Edward VI's reign 
VII, 82. whether jure divino, IX, 219, J. by what 
title they ſit in parliament, 238, 251. the bill for taking 

away from them their ſeats in parliament, 241, 253- If 
-litical reaſons for excluding them, 315, 316. the veg 0 


theit excluſion repealed, XI, 218. their voting in 
0 
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of blood examined, 542, o. four Popiſh biſhops conſe- 


© erated, XII, 58. feven ſent to the Tower, 92. preſent 


"to K. James IId. articles of advice, 149. all, except 


the biſhop of London, refuſe to os the aſſociation, 168. 
nine of them ſign it, i 177 


Biſhops i in Scotland, conditions Jaid upon them, IX, 12, 13. 

" reſtored to their ſpiritaal rights, 14. teſtify their abhor- 

- rence of the prices of Waere s invaſion, and are forced 
to fly, ä X.II, 176 
Blackheath battle, | V, 321 
Blake, admiral, his be XI, 61, 64, 95, 96 
Blethwin, K. of Wales, er ; II, 88 
Blois, treaty of, VII, 379 
Blood, ſteals the crown, XI, 357 
Blore-heath battle, IV, 487 
Boadicia, Q; of the Icenians, ſcourged by the Romans, I, 

46, 47. ſtirs up the Britons to maſſacre 80,000 Romans, 


477 48. her ſpeech to her army, 40, 50. is defeated 


and poiſons herſelf, 81 
Bocher, Joan, burnt, 1 44, a 
Bockland, what, nnr. 
Bohemia, affairs of, VIII, 152. proteſtants there oppreſſed, 
153, &c. chuſe the elector of Palatine king, 158 
— K. of, lain at the battle of Creſſy, III, 460. his 
ſtandard, ibid. 


Bohemian "Qudents carry Wickliff's doctrine into their own 


country, IV, 106 
Bois, Sir John, X, 283, 2 
Boleyn, Ann, an account of her, VI, 282. whether K. 

Henry's love for her was the cauſe of his divorcing Q. Ca- 

therine, 283. married to K. "he 354, a, b. Sanders's 
calumnies againſt her, 357, d. the ſucceſſion of the 
_ crown ſettled upon her iſſue, 385. is accuſed of adultery 
and inceſt, 416. condemned and beheaded, 420. her 

marriage with K. Henry nulled, 423. her ſentence con- 


firmed by the parliament, 424 
Bombay iſle, part of Q. Catherine's portion, X, 233 
Bondmen, who, II, bs 
Boniface, Archbp. of Canterbury, | III, 


Bonner, Edmund, his character, VI, 378, 491. dh; 
biſhop of London, 486 is deprived, VII, 59. reſtored 
to his ſee, 115. exerciſes his com on the Proteſtants, 


150 


Bome 08, 8 de, bath fevers! conferences with K. 


James Had... | 111 XII, 121 
| b 3 > Bonvile, 


XXL - 


I * ] 


Bonvile, lord, n. o e tina! IX, $504 
Bor rgix Cæſar, ALY A'S 7 0 0543) 8 » 312 
Boſworts, fight, BY een Rs 5 41 915 Y, ee 
Bote, 2 kind of ta. 412, r. 


Both well, lord, bribed by K. Henry e deliver up James 
| IVch lm; ne V, 281 
E. of, accuſed of having mandated the K. of Yeat- 


Taal VII. 286. acquitted by means of the queen, 288. 
marries Q. Mary, 289. retires into Denmark, and is 


thrown into priſon, 309. the queen ha a daughter by 


him, 71 ibid, a, | 
ALE; of, conſpires againſt K, James, +. VII$ $06 
Rovines, battle of, . II, 462, n. 


Boulogne, given by K. Henry IVth. to the lord Beaumont, 
IV, 398. taken by K. Henry ye VI, 535. re- 

„el to France, VII, 64, 65 
Bourcher, Henry, made E. of Dai, nas 13 
Thomas, Archbp. of Canterbury, V, 144, 145 
Mr. plots to deliver up * to K. Charles Iſt. 


| = X, 142 

8 fight, X, 130 
Bradſhaw, John, Ta of. the new court of juſtice, XI, A, 
tis body dug up, 200 


Brandon, Chiitles, created D. of Suffolk, VI, 96. mar- 
ries the queen- -dow2ger of France, 109. retires from 


court, 115. dies, | | x. $41 
Brazen-noſe college founded, 1: "Wa "Bits Bb 
Breda, negotiations there, XI, 28, 292 
Brett commands the city trained-bands againſt Wyatt, VII, 
130. deferts to him, ibid. hanged, 134 


Britagne, whence ſo called, I, 136, affairs of that duchy, 
7 II, 2 342 III, 445 


Bretigny, treaty os, III, 484 
Breton, Andrew, his exploits, VI, 34 
Bridgman, Sir Orlando, nde lord keeper, XI, 301, 331, 
; | 343» 373 

Bridow ater taken, X, 180 
Priel, delivered by the n to . Elizabeth, VII, 454. 
_ redsemed by them, YH * 133 
Brigantes, who, + be th 
Briſtol iaken- by Q. Iſabella, III, ſurrenders to the 


D. of ances, ibid. ſecured 5 ab E. of Eſſex, X, 
110. 3 plot to deliver it up to K. Charles Iſt. 142. taken 
by prince Rupert, 174. ſurrendered to un Fairfax, 
333. taken for tac Panos of 1 153, a. erected 
into a b . Fs VI, 492 
. | | - Briltol, 
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Briſtol, E. of, See John Dighy 
Iritain, whence ſo called, I, . iv. divided by Can 
ſtantine into three provinces, 70. firſt called England, 
8 | 144, 145, 292 
23 their original, T, Introd. v. religion, ix. govern- 
ment, vi. wars with the Romans, 24, "&c. reduced to 
extremity by the Picts and Scots, 73, 78. abandoned by 


the Romans, 80. reſolve to call in the Saxons. 85, 86, 
their firſt converſion, 


Bromley, judge, one of the regents of the kingdom, VII“ 3 


Brompton, John, an Engliſh hiſtorian, V., i, p. 
Brook, lord, his pockets and ſtudy ſearched, IX, 88. 
killed, X, 129 


Brown, Sir Anthony, appointed one of the regents by king 


Henry's will, YL, 2 - 


Bruce, Robert, pretends to the crown of Scotland, I, 
251. is excluded, 272. K. Edward Iſt. offers him the 
| frown, 284. 
Robert, E. of Carrick, is crowned K. of Seodtang, 
III, 317. defeats the Engliſh, 345. is excommunica- 
ted, 353. purſues K. Edward, and takes his baggage, 
301. ies, 407. his advice to the regents, ibid. 
Brutus, his ſtory, I, Introd. vi 
Bucer comes into England, VII, 32. made divinjty-pro- 
feſſor at Cambridge, ibid. ſ. his bones burnt, 163 
Buchanan, his character, VII, 280. and account of the 
K. of Scotland's murder, ibid. 181. one of the com- 
miſſioners at the Vork conferences, 312, o. tutor to 
K. James, 409 
Buchan, E. of, leads 7000 Scots into Anjou, IV, 278. 
made conſtable of F rance, 281 


Buck, George, ſome account of his hiſtory, V, 199, a. 


Buckhueft, lord, Thomas Sackville, made lord-treaſurer, 
VII, 558. ereated E. of Dorſet, VIII, 9. dies, 7 
Buckingham, D. of, Henry Stafford, his character and 
management in the D. of Gloceſter's behalf, V, 144— 
159. demands the moiety of the lands belonging to the 
houſe of Hereford, 163. retires in diſcontent, 165. con- 
ſults with the biſhop of Ely about dethroning K. Richard, 
and advancing the E. of Richmond, 167.. takes up arms, 
176. his troops forſake him, 177. betrayed by nr, 

and beheaded, 
— D. of, Edward Stafſprd, his diſgrace and death, VI, 
e u. 


* » do 
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———— D. of. See Villiers 
Bude de Verace, his offer of imttigendt to K. "Times IId. 
neglected, | IT, 120, 121 
Bulls of the popes, to get money, III, 116, 120. forbid- 
ding ecclefiaſticks to pay taxes to ſecular princes, 295. 
bulls granted to Cranmer upon his being made archbiſhop, 
Vl, 368, 2. 
Bull againſt 2 Elizabeth, VII, 350, n. | another bull of 
Sixtus V. againſt her, 505, y. 


Burgeſs, Cornelius, anſwers Dr. Hacket's arguments in be- 
half of deans, IX, 252. uſed to call tha rabble his ban- 


dogs, 41, m. 
Burghers and aldermen,  _ | 1 5 
Burleigh, lord. See Cecil. 

Burley, captain, aitempts to reſcue K. Charles It. out of 
Cariſbrock caſtle, 


3 
Burnell, Robert, choſen Archbp. of Canterbury, but 8 
ſed by the pope, IV, III 
Burnet, Dr. Gilbert, appears for the lord Ruſſel, XI, 632. 
and Algernoon Sidney, 730. His account of the preten- 
der's birth, XII, 95, &c. repairs to the prince of Orange 
at the Hague, 118. publiſhes a memorial againſt the 


pretender” s birth, 1 30. reads the prince of Orange's de- 
claration in the cathedral of Exeter, 


Burroughs, Sir John, plunders ſome villages i in Spain, VII 

344. killed at the iſle of Rhea, N 413 
Burton, Dr. Henry, proceeding againſt him in the Star- 
Chamber, IX, 25, |, complains againſt i it to the parlia- 


ment, 2 215 

Butler, James, created E. of Ormond, 1, 405. See 
Ormond 1 
James, created E. of Wiltſhire, , 476, u. 

Byron, Sir John, lieutenant of the ee IX, 428, 438. 
| removed, 459- ae a lord, 3 X. 210, 3. 
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make war upon Holland, 340. receive a check, 375. 

K. Charles diflatisfied with them, Weed a IIS hs 417 
Cabot, John, diſeovers new ad V, 313, 341, g. 
Cade, Jack, his infurrection, ... , * IV. 457 459 
Cadiz, taken by the Engliſh, * „545 
Caddoc, àbbot of | ancaryan. —.— account of 25 7 149 


Lalais tak en hes nd n III, * 2 an 1 Engl 
CO- 
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colony put there, 465. a ſtaple of wool ſet up there, 
Fog. beſieged by the D. of Burgundy, IV, 398. confe- 
"rence there, VI, 174, 175. taken by the French, VII, 
169. offered again to Q. Elizabeth, 219. taken by the 

Spaniards, | | GN | | 543 


Calamy, Edmund; offered. preferment, XI, 198, K. im- 


priſoned, 245. diſcharged by the king's order, ibid. 
Caldſtream, conference, and truce there, V, 284, 304 
Caledonians defeat the Romans, I, 61, 65. conquered by 
Severus, | 561, 67, y. 
Calendar reformed, „ tet VI, 13 WM, 430 


Calvert, Sir George, made ſecretary of ſtate, VIII, 135 


Cambray, league of, VI, 19. peace concluded there, 324, 

325. VII, 175. taken by the French, KI, 437 
Cambria, the name of Wales, whence, I, Introd. iv. e. 
Cambridge univerſity founded, I, 392, e. learning reſtored 
there, II, 180. decrees in favour of K. Henry VIITs 

divorce, VI, 329. viſited by Q. Elizabeth, VII, 249. 
and by K. James Iſt. VIII, 113. conteſts between that 


univerſity and James IId, a XII, 72, 73 
— E. of, Edmund of Langley, created D. of York, 
IV, 37. made regent of the kingdom, 68 


—— — E. of, Richard of Coningſburg, conſpires againſt 
K. Henry Vth. IV, 217. beheaded, *r1 218 
Camden, William, quoted or animadverted upon, VII, 181, 
100, 221, 222, 229, r. 245—321, 334—380. his ac- 
count of K. Henry Darnley's murder, 280, 281. writ 
nothing but by direction of K. James Iſt. 281, 1. 
Campejus ſent legate a latere to England, VI, 143. recal- 
led, 152. made biſhop of Saliſbury, 223. appointed one 
of the commiſſioners to examine into K. Henry's divorce, 
302, m. his politic management, 302—320. deprived 
of the biſhopric of Saliſbury, ö 408 
Campian, Edmund, a jeſuit comes to England, VII, 415. 
executed. ä 


5 | 525 
Candlemas ; carrying candles on that day forbidden, VII, 


2 32 
Cangians, inhabitants of Wales, I, 42, m. 
Cannon, on what occaſion firſt uſed by the Engliſh, III, 
75 tell v6 i | 461 
Canon law brought into England, II, 235 


Canons of Elfric, I, 502. of councils. See Councils, 

Canons, commiſſioners appointed to examine them, VI, 382, 

328. Canons appointed by the convocation, IX, 98, q. 
. eee ODS: eee * | exa-· 
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examined by the commons, 219, 243, 319. Book of 
canons ſent into Scotland, 19. revoked, 40 


Canterbury plundered and burnt by the Danes, I. 418, 419. 


| Archbiſhop's fee there, when founded, I, 228. extends 
its juriſdiction over Wales, 505. Succeſſion of its arch- 
122 239. 240, 505, 506. See their names. | 
Canute proclaimed K. of England by the Danes, I, 42r, 
five battles between him and Edmund in one year, 427, 
account of his reign, 431, &C. goes to Rome, 438. 


dies, 439. his character, MY 440 
Capel, Sir William, fined, V, 302 
— Lord, Arthur, condemned and executed, 7 463, 
| „ 9, 11 

Artur. See E. of Eſſex. ? 
Dee general of the Britons, defeated, 1, 38, 43 
Carauſius aſſumes the title of emperor, I, bg. is killed by 

Alectus, | ibid. 
Carr, Sir: Robert, afterwards E. of Somerſet, his riſe and 

fall, | VIII, 85—122, 130 
es, Sir Nicolas executed, VI, 457 

Sir Alexander, endeavours to deliver Plymouth to 

K. Charles Iſt. X, 184. beheaded, ibid. 
Carey, Robert, ſent to K. James IR. VII, 496. carries 
bim the news of Q. Elizabeth's death, VIII, 4 


Carliſle rebuilt by William Rufas, II, 142. Parliament there, 
III, 319. taken by the Scots, X, 337- ſeized by Sit 
'Ph. Muſgraye, 456. ſends an addreſs to K. James IId. 


XII, 108. erected into a biſhopric, II, 191 
Carteret, Sir Philip, IX, 281. Sir George, XI, 27, v. ; 

32 
Canthiifians, when inſtituted, II, 258 


Cartwright, Thomas, biſhop of Cheſter, XII, 56, 57, Loy 


Caſimir, count palatine, comes to England, VII, 407. 5 


reſſed by Q. Elizabeth, 411. made knight of the por 
ibi 


Caſſibelan defeated by Cefar, I, 32, 34 
Caſtlemain, E. of, Roger Palmer, one of the accomplices 
of the meal-tub plot, XI, 561. ſent to the Tower, ibid. 


tried and acquitted, 565. ſent ambaſſador to the pope, 
XII, 65 


Cateſby engages with the D. of Glouceſter, to wreſt the 


crown from K. Edward Vth. 148. executed, 197 
Robert, one of the contrivers of the powder- plot, 
VIII, 51. flies into Warwickſhire, 56. ſlain, RY 

: 4- 
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Catherine, princeſs, married to K. Henry Vth. IV, 270, 


marries Owen Tudor, | a 292, 400 
Catharine, daughter of K. Ferdinand, married to Arthur, 
ſon of Henry VII, after to his brother, Henry VIIIth. V, 
296, 321, 339. VI, 8B—11. ber marriage declared void 
by the parliament, 385. makes a moving ſpeech, 314, 
g. refuſes to part with the title or quality of queen, 387. 
dies, 410. her character, ibid. m. her divorce from 
K. Henry repealed, | VII, 120 
Catherine Howard married to K, Henry VIIIth, VI, 486, 
Her lewdneſs diſcovered, 496. her confeſſion and exe- 
cution, | | 497, 499 
Catherine Parr married to K. Henry VIIIth, VI, 522. mar- 
ried to admiral Thomas Seymour, VII, 29. dies, 40 


Catherine, K. Charles I's queen, XI, 232, 353 
Catholic; Ferdinand K. of Arragon left that title to his ſuc- 
ceſſors, | | * 4 VI, 123, q. 


Cavaliers, whence ſo called, | X, 33 
Cavendiſh, goes into the South-Sea by the ſtreights of Ma- 


gellan, | VII, 502 
Cautionary - towns delivered by the States to Q. Elizabeth, 
VII, 454. redeemed by them, VII, 132 


Caxton, William, ſome account of him, and his hiſtory, 


V, 402, b. 


Cecil, Sir William, acretary of ſtate to K. Edward VI. and 


Q. Elisabeth, VII, 224. his character, ibid. a plot 
againſti\Him, 323. created lord Burleigh, 357. made 


lord treaſurer, 383, e. dies, : $57 
— Thomas, lord Burleigh, made privy-counſellor to 
K. James Iſt, VIII, 8 


dir Robert, made ſecretary of ſtate,, VII, $45, 


- created haron of Effingdon, viſcount Cranburne, and E. 


of - Saliſbury, VIII, 9. his character, 13, 70, 95- made 
lord-treaſurer, 70. his artifice to limit K. James's bounty 
to the viſcount Rocheſter, 89. dies, 90 
—— William, married to one of the E. of Suffolk's 
g daughters, . VIII, 95 


Celano, battle of, = | | III, 176 


Celibacy of the clergy introduced into England, II, 246 
Cerdic, his arrival, I, 122. lays Ambroſius, 125. founds 
the kingdom of Weſſex, | 145 


Chaldgrave, field battle, | > | I72 
Chambers, Richard, refuſes to pay T unnage, VIII, 4751 
\- 481, 2. fined, « as 5 487 


Chants 
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Champion, che firſt mention of one at the kings coronation, 

© ROD a told 1 mail Farr 
Chancellor, derivation of that name, II, 10, m. 
Chandos, Sir John, made by K. Edward III. lieutenant- 
general of his dominions in France, III, 501. flain, 


Wan n Ss ns! 519, p. 
Philibert, lord, created earl of Bath, V, 216 | 
2 Lord, ſaves the princeſs Elizabeth's life, VII, 135 


Chantry lands alienated, VII, 10. given to the king, 27 
CHARLES, prince, (after wards K. Charles I.) created prince 
of Wales, VIII, 128. goes to Spain to fetch the infanta, 

245 h, i. his anſwer to pope Gregory's letter, 246. ſwears 
do ſome private articles, 252. - cauſes of the breach of his 
marriage with the infanta, 262. the cauſe of the K. of 

SHpain's letting him go, 264, W. a marriage negotiated 

between him and Henrietta of France, 286-297. artj- 

cles of his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta, 293. 

makes his entry into London with her, 327. - lends {ix 
ſhips againſt Rochel, 330. cauſes of the conteſts between 
him and the commons, 340. raiſes money by loans, 342, 

402. ſupports the D. of Buckingham, 337. diſſolves his 
ſecond parliament, 382. his declaration, notifying the 

- | cauſes of his diſſolving the two laſt parliaments, 390. 

. means uſed by him to raiſe money, 399, 400. reaſons of 

his conduct, 407. ! calls his third parliament, 414. his 
anſwers to the petition of right, 451. his queſtions to the | 
judges concerning the impriſoned members of the houſe of | 
commons, 485. reſolved to call no more parliaments, 
503, his inſtructions againſt the Preſbyterians, 509. 
takes a journey into Scotland, and is crowned. at Edin- 
burgh, 521. endeavours to reſtore epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land, 522. IX, 3. his articles for his chapel. in Edin- 

' burgh, VIII, 530. ſets on foot ſhip-money, 534. re- 

quires the judges opinion about it, 547. will not give up 

' ſhip-money, 549. ſends the book of canons, and the li- 

turgy, to Scotland, IX, 19, 20. his wrong meaſures 
with reſpect to Scotland, 31. his declaration to the Scots, 
36. reſolves upon a war with the Scots, 48. makes peace 
with them, 50—55, his letter to the archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, 60. breaks the peace with Scotland, 68, 
adviſed by Laud, Hamilton and Strafford, to call a par- 
liament, 74. offended at the commons proceeding in the 
examination of grievances, 86. diſſolves his fourth par- 
liament and repents, 88. uſes ſeveral ways to raiſe mo- 

- ney, 100, condemns the Londoners to forfeit their rights, 
| 5 | 102. 
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102. great alterations in his affairs, 102. deſigns of his 
enemies, IX, 334. the Iriſh rebels publiſh a forged com- 


miſſion under his name, 344, 345. the poſture of his 
affairs at the beginning of the year 1642, 418. goes 


himſelf to the houſe of commons to ſeize the five members, 


425. the parliament's intention was to ſtrip him of the 
greateſt part of his authority, 469. his raſh anſwer to the 
commons about the militia, 48x. his meſſage to both 
houſes after paſſing the bill about the excluſion of biſhops, 
519. informs the parliament of his deſign to go into Ire- 
land, 521. extreme diſtruſt between him and the parlia- 
ment; 522. is denied entrance into Hull, X, 6, 7. 

prepares for war, 9. nineteen propoſitions of the parlia- 
ment, 66. endeavours to become maſter of the fleet, 94. 
ſets up his ſtandard 'at Nottingham, 99. his proteſtation 
at the head of his army, 106. fixes his head quarters at 
Shrewſbury, 107. the univerſity of Oxford give him their 
plate, 108. the battle of Edgehill, 1x1.” remarks on the 
principles he would eſtabliſn, 133. retires to Oxford, 
135. ſeemed inclined to a peace, yet did not defire it, 146. 
conſents to a treaty, 148. his propoſitions, 'ibid. - 149. 
forms a project of making a truce with the Iriſh- rebels, 
204. charged with countenancing. Popery, 225. his 
proteſtation about it, before receiving the ſacrament, ibid. 
the declaration of both houſes againſt him concerning the 
Iriſh rebellion, 226—236. his revenues are ſeized, 228. 
his anſwer to the parliament's commiſſioners at Uxbridge, 
292, &c. nis letters to the queen found in his cabinet, 
306—511. defeated at Naſeby, 330. makes, by means 
of the E. of Glamorgan, a treaty with the Iriſh' rebels, 
' 345351, Puts himſelf into the hands of the Scots, 353. 
whether he was ſold by the Scots, 359, 360. is'delivered 
to the parliament's commiſſioners, and conducted to 
Holmby, 368. is over-reached by Cromwell, 407. makes 
his eſcape from Hampton-Court, 417. carried to the ifle 
of Wight, and confined in Cariſbrook-Caſtle, 419, 420. 
his letter to both houſes left upon his table at Hampton- 
Court, 421. intends to make his eſcape, 442. his 
views, and thoſe of his adherents, 4.48, 449. his lait an- 
ſwer voted unſatisfactory, 509. high-commiſſion erected 
to try him, 527. the moſt eſſential articles of his accu- 


ſation, with refleftions on them, 530—536. ſome of the 


; moſt remarkable depoſitions againſt him, 536, 537. ſen- 
tence is paſſed upon him, 537. is beheaded, ibid. where 
1 i | : e e ee Duried, 
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buried, 338, i. His character, ibid. was the author of 
Eiben Hale... VIII, 309 
CHARLES,. prince, (afterwards K. Charles II.) born, VIII, 
509. the D. of Lauderdale ſent to invite him into Scot- 
32 X, 477. takes the title of king, XI, 12. is pro- 
claimed king in Scotland, 20. would have been received 
there without conditions, 22. retires to Jerſey, 27. he 
diſſembles his refentment upoff receiving the conditions, 
30, 33. he ſigns the treaty with Scotland, 36. is obli- 
ged to ſign. the covenant. before his landing, ibid; is pre- 
vailed upon to publiſh a declaration of a ſtrange nature, 
is crowned. at Scone, and puts himſelf at the head of 
the Scotch army, 48. marches into England, 49. re- 
ceives but little aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, 50. is defeat- 
ed at the battle of Worceſter, and eſtapes with great dif- 
ficulty, 53. is in great extremities abroad, 54. Cardi- 
nal Mazarin promiſes him the arrears of a penſion if he 
would go out of France, 81. applies to the pope by 
means of cardinal de Retz, and abjures the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, ibid. 82. ſends Sir John Greenvil to general Monk, 
176. removes to Breda, 177. is reſtored without any 
conditions, 181. makes his entry into Londen, 182. 
deſigns to render himſelf abſolute, 187. was a Papiſt, and 
yet pretended an attachment to the Proteſtant religion, 
ibid. his governing maxim, 188. his faults and good 
qualities, ibid. grants the Republicans particular letters 
of pardon, 192. twelve hundred thouſand pounds a year 
ſettled upon him, 196. appoints commiſhoners to try the 
regicides, ibid. appoints guards, 199. proclamation for- 
bidding all meetings and conventicles, 208. his commiſ- 
ſion for the conference at the Savoy, 209. he is crowned 
213. remarks on the hiſtorians of his reign, 214. mar- 
ries Catharine, infanta of Portugal, 233. ſells Dunkirk 
to the French, 234, 235. publiſhes a declaration in fa- 
vour of the Preſbyterians, at which the commons are alar- 
med, 245. the branches of his revenue, 251, a. reſolves 
upon a war with Holland, 256. the cauſes of that war 
inquired into, 264. proclaims war againſt France, 280. 
his demands at the congreſs at Breda, 292, 293. a peace 
with the Dutch, 295. procures the E. of Clarendon's 
diſgrace, 299, 311. Jays the firſt ftone of the Royal Ex- 
change, 314. enters into the triple- alliance, 315. he 
only deſigned to amuſe the public by it, 317. governed 
by his miſtreſſes, 299. a project is formed to reader him 
abſolute, 324: is bribed by Lewis XIV, to defert - 
triple - 
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triple-alliance, 325. his deſigns were to ovetturn the 
Proteſtant religion; to get a toleration for the Preſbyte- 
rians, and by that means for the Catholics; and to render 
himſelf abſolute, 334, 335. his defigns in making war 
upon Holland, 341. gets Sir John Coventry maimed, 
445. teceives money from the king of France, 356. his 


remarkable behaviour towards Blood, who ſtole the crown, 


357. ſhuts up the exchequer, 360, 361. proclaims war 
againſt Holland, and upon what pretence, 365. the of- 
fers of the States to him, 367. the cabal promiſed to ren- 
der him abſolute, 388. the parliament takes proper mea- 
ſures to prevent his deſigns, 406. had formed the deſign 
of bringing about an entite deſtruction of the United Pro- 
vinces, 411. receives from France an annual penſion of 
roo, ooo J. ſterling, 416. his conduct is cenſured, 430. 
cannot be prevailed upon to declare againſt France, 437. 
conſents to the marriage of the princeſs Mary with the 
prince of Orange, 443, 444. liſts thirty thouſand men, 
456. is impoſed upon by Lewis XIV. 457. he tries to 
prevent the Popiſh plot being communicated to the parlia- 
ment, 478. was ſuſpected to be the contriver of that plot, 
518. diſſolves the parliament, 5 19. reſolves to ſend the 
D. of York away, 525. forms a new council, 332. diſ- 
ſolves the- parliament, contrary to the advice of his new 
council, 557. ſends for the D. of York, 558. publiſhes 
a declaration, wherein he diſowns his having been married. 
to Mrs. Walters, alias Barlow, 565. ſends the D. of 
York away to Scotland, 559, 569, 614. is adviſed by 
ſome of his council to diſſolve the parliament, and call no 
more, 591. is preſſed to forſake the D. of York his bro- 
ther, and conſent to the excluſion bill, but abſolutely re- 
fuſes, ibid. 592. begins to govern arbitrarily, 607. re- 
ceives flattering addreſſes from all parts, 610, 621. or- 


ders the Preſbyterians to be perſecuted, 616. reaſons 


which hindered him from calling a parliament, 621. takes 
away the charter of the city of London, 624. charged 
with being the author of the E. of Eſſex's murder, 633. 
means are uſed to confirm him in his abſolute power, 647. 


gets the charters of the principal corporations delivered up- 


to him, 651. diſſolves the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, 652. 
forms a project to alter the meaſures of his government, 
654. deſigns to recal the D. of Monmouth, to ſend the 
D. of York beyond ſea, and to call a parliament, ibid. 
dies, ibid. account of his laſt ſickneſs and death, 655— 


bbg. different characters of him, with remarks, 665— 
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plaints, | 9 5 ADL 


Church of England departs from the doctrine of paſſive obe- 


Ciſtercians, that order, when inſtituted, II, 258. whence 


Clarendon, conſtitution of, III, 294 


ILNADHEL X. 
677. his natural iſſue, 677, m. his brother K. James 
publiſhes, that he died a Papiſt, XII, 6. had a private 


chapel, where he went to maſs, ibid. his funeral, 7 
Charleton, Sir Job, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
_ XI, 375. is allowed to reſign, . 4 384 
Charnock, John, enters into a plot to aſſaſſinate Q. Eliza- 
aan c ien | VII, 464 
Charnock, Mr. made vice-preſident of Oxford, XII, 55 
Charta magna, granted by K. John, II, 504—536 
Charta de Foreſta, granted by him, II, 538—545 


Charters, in the abbey of St. Edmundſbury, and the univer- 
ſity of Cambridge, burnt, IV, 23. of the corporations, 

ſurrendered up to K. Charles IId. XI, 624, 651 
Chatham, the Dutch burn the Engliſh ſhips there, XI, 294, 


295 
Cheſhire made a principality, IV, 63 
Cheſter, a battle there, I, 357. whence named, ibid. b. 

erected into a biſhopric, . | * VI, 491, g. 


Earldom of, annexed to the crown, III, 59 
Chichely, Henry, made archbiſhop of Canterbury, IV, 204. 

endeavours to ſtir up Henry V. to war againſt France, 

211. dies, | 175 | 438 
Chicheſter, ,erefted into a biſhoprick, 40 1 18" $50 
Chillingworth, William, taken priſoner, and dies, X, 264 
Chimney act, paſled, XI, 232. the cauſe of great com- 


Church, ſtate of it, I, 92, 147, 224, &c. 389, 498. II, 
| 237, III. 191. IV, 90. V. 367 


dience, XII, 116. unites with the Preſbyterians to op- 
poſe the king's deſigns, ibid, 117 
Churchill, John lord, goes over to the prince of Orange, 
| 1 rae XII, 150, 151 
Cinque-Ports, who granted them the privileges they enjoy 
II, 484. were obliged to find the king fifty ſhips upon 
that occahon, | ibid, p. 


named, ibid, r. 
Clarence, D. of, George Plantagenet, V, 13. declares 
againſt K. Edward IVth. and why, 28, 41—63. bis 
character, 108. condemned for treaſon, 109. ſuffocated 
in a but of Malmſey, III. Where buried, tbid, y. 


E. of. See Edward Hyde, 3 
——— E. of, Henry, joins the prince of Orange, XII, 157 
b | Clarges, 


Clarges; Thomas, carfies the army and navy's Addreſſes to 


K. Charles IId. | XI, 18x 
Clauſe; faving, inſiſted on by the clergy, II, 293 


Clergy; when firſt repreſented by the houſe of commons, XI, 


268. give up their right of taxing themſelves in conveca- 
tion, 268; J. attached to the court, and the intereſts of 
tlie D. of York; 599, 616. preach up paſſive obedience, 

| 5 ibid. 
Clifford; Sir Thomas, one of the cabal; his character, XI, 
36. adviſes the king to ſhut up the exchequer, 360, 
made lord treaſurer, ibid. a. lord Shaftſbury's ſpeech to 
him, 374. forms a project to render the king abſolute, 
and communicates it to the E. of Shaftſbury, 592. re- 
ſigns his office of lord treafurer, retires to his eſtate, and 


dies; | 398 
Clotworthy, Sir John, his anſwer to the army in the name 
of the parliament, _ * 
Clyto; remark on that title: © + Pe 
Cobham, lord; ſent to the Tower; | IV, 59 


——— Lord; Sir John Oldcaſtle, proſecuted and impriſoned 

for hereſy; IV, 194; 195. eſcapes, 195. burnt, 250 

Coffee-houſes ſuppreſſed, | XI, 430 

Coin, account of it. See at the end of each reign. 

Coke, Sir Edward; his ſaying of prince Henry's death, VIII, 
121, o: decides againſt the king about commendame, 
and is turned out of his office, 127. impeaches the lord- 
treaſurer Suffolk, 132. impriſoned, 213. gets the ſhe- 


riff's oath altered, 344, y. 


Coke, Clement, K. Charles Iſt: demands juſtice againſt him, 
| 8 | VIII, 354, e. 
Colcheſter beſieged; | X, 463 
Coleman; Edward, apprehended, and his letters ſeized, XI, 


475, 476, w. his trial, 40, &c. his defence, 497. 


he is condemned and executed, 
Colledge, Stephen, ſent to the Tower, XI, 612. ſent to 
Oxford to be tried, and why, 613. is condemned and 


executed, | ibid. 
College of ſeſſion or juſtice in Scotland ſecured, IX, 19 
Colleges ſuppreſſed, VI, 500, 536 


Columbus, his firſt voyage to the new world, V, 290, x. 
Commendams, origin of them, III, 208. diſpute between 
K. James Iſt. and the judges about them, VIII, 125 
Committee of ſafety erected, XI, 154. aboliſhed, 213 
Common law deſpiſed by K. James It, hrs 113 
| 6 om- 
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liament, III. 134 
Conclave, account of it, | | VI, 189, k. 
Coningſmark, count, gets Mr. Thynne aſſaſſinated, XI, 

610 
Conqueror, remark on that title, II, 126 
Conſtable, high, his office, V, 180, k. when that office 

ceaſed, VI, 181, u. 
Conſtance; council of, V, 371, 372 
Conſtantine the Great, born in Britain, , T9 8 
Conſtantius dies at York, 9 
Contract, original, debate about it, XII, 182, 183 
Contra remonſtrants, who, VIII, Þ 
Cenvention called by the prince of Orange, XII, 173. 

mark on the word Convention, bid, 
Convocation fits after the parliament was diffolyed, IX, go. 

appoints an oath, 91 


Conway, Sir Edward, made ſecretary of ſtate, V III. 159, 


160. could neither read nor write, 160, 


Cooper, Sir Anthony Aſhley, one of the cabal, and lord 


chancellor, 336, 337, a. 374. created E. of Shaftſbury, 
370. head of the country party, 292, 393, 2. tried 
and acquitted, 614, g. eſcapes into Holland, where he 


dies, 620 


Corniſh, Henry, elected ſheriſf of London, XI, 568. ac- 


cuſed of packing juries, 612. fincd for a pretended riot, 
622, p. indicted for treaſon, and hanged, XII, 40 
Cornwal, why ſo called, and how named 'by the Britons, I, 
154. Edward the Black Prince, created E. of Cornwal, 
III, 433. the eldeſt fon of the kings of England born 
E. of Cornwal, ibid. f. 
Coronation, account of one, III, 53, r. the form of an 
ancient coronation, II, 355, f. coronation oath, III, 334. 


IV, <4 
Corporation act, Xl, 224 
Corſned, a kind of trial, deſcribed, II, £2, , b. 
Caſins, Dr. John, complained of by the commons, VIII, 
477. made biſhop of Durham, XI, 197 
Covenant, Scottiſh, X, 195. why ſo readily taken in Eng- 
land, 198. burnt, XI, 216. es a IId. forced to 
take it, a XI, 37 
Coventry, account of it, 8, . 
—-—— Fir John, maimed, XI, 345» m. | Coventry's oh 
ibi 
88 its origin, II, 18 


Court- 


I. N EK. 
Court- martial appointed by K. Henry VIIth. V, 243, 244. 


one erected by the parliament, X, 268 
Court of York aboliſhed, 775 IX, 319 
Court of Wards aboliſhed, 15 l 261 
Courtney, Sir Edward, releaſed from the Tower by Q. 

Mary, and created E. of Devonſhire, VII, 109 
Courts of juſtice among the Saxons, II, 16 


Courts, eccleſiaſtical, their juriſdiction limited, VI, 528 
Cranfield, Sir Lionel, made lord treaſurer, and E. of Mid- 
dleſex, VIII, 170. impeached and fined, 285 
Cranmer, "Thomas, an account of him, VI, 319, 490. 
delivers his opinion about K. Henry VIIIth's divorce, 319. 
appointed the pope's penitentiary in England, and made 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, 329, 368. pronounces ſen- 
| tence againſt Q. Catharine, 371. promotes the reforma- 
tion, 465. VII, 4, 16, 28, 33, 39. ſent to the Tower, 


and attainted, 116. abjures, 158. burnt, | I59 
Crema, John de, the pope's legate, II, 188, 247, 250 
Creſſy, battle of, III, 458 


Crew, Dr. biſhop of Durham, XII, 59, 61, 72, 90, 113 


Croke, judge, againſt ſhip-money, VIII, 548 
Cromwell, Thomas, ſupports the reformers, VI, 393, 398. 
made viſitor-general, 406. and the king's vicegerent, 
426. created E. of Eſſex, 475. condemned and exe- 
Würd. 477, 484 
Cromwell, Oliver, his ſaying of the parliament's remon- 
ſtrances, IX, 348. n. 414. one of the heads of the in- 
dependents, 319. his diflimulation, 326, 369. his ab- 
ſence from the parliament diſpenſed with, 328, member 
of parliament for Cambridge, 369. over-reaches the king, 
407. his views, 444. defeats the D. of Hamilton, 47 3. 
appointed one of the king's judges, 528. is made lieute- 
nant of Ireland, XI, 25. his actions there, 27—40. is 
declared general, 40. defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 42, 
43. gains the battle of Worceſter, 52. diflolyes the 
parliament, 67, q. is declared protector, 73. his in- 
ſtrument of government, ibid. 74. calls a parliament, and 
diſſolves it, 85, 86. he divides England into ſeveral di- 
ſtricts, and ſets major-generals over them, 93. calls a 
parliament, 97, reflections upon his authority, ibid. is 
offered the crown, ibid. 98. refuſes it, 99. he is ſo- 
lemnly inauguarated, 101. makes a houſe of lords, 103. 
Dunkirk is ſurrendered to him, 111. dies, ibid. his de- 
ſcent and character, with reflections on his conduct, ibid. 
3 — 121. 
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I N I E X. 
— 121. his body is dug up, hanged at T'yburn, and _— 


ed under the gallows, 


Cromwell, Richard, is elected protector and proclaimed, XL 


123, 124. diſſolves the parliament, 137. the parliament 
orders him to leave Whitehall, 140 


Cromwell, Henry, ſent general into Ireland, XI, 109. le- 
called by the parliament, 141 


Cropedybridg e, fight at, X, 269 
Curcy, John, E. of Ulſter, his great ſtrength, II, 432 
Curtew-bell, the deſign of it, II, go 


D 


ANB V, E. of. See Oſborne. 

Danes, their origin, I, 285. their firſt defcent in 
England, 2x5. conquer Mercia, 312. maſſacred 2 
Ethelred, 413 

Danegelt, origin of it, I, 412. the firſt land-tax in Eng- 
land, ibid, 5 
Dang erfield, Thomas, diſcovers the meal- tub plot, XI, 560, 
his chatadter, ibid. h. whipped, and killed, XII, 15 
Darcy, lord, ſides with the Yorkſhire rebels, VL 437. 
executed, | 444, 2. 
Darnley, lord. See Henry Stewavt. | 
Dartmouth, E. of, William Leg, commands E. fames I14's 


fleet, XII, 124, 143, 144 
Davis, John, diſcovers a ftreight in the north ſeas, VII, 
455 


Davifon made ſecretary of ſtate, VII, 493. employed to 
draw the warrant for the Q. of Scot's execution, ibid. 


his apology, 498 

Day, biſhop of Chicheſter, deprived, VII, 82. reſtored, 
115. 6 

Deadly feuds, what, and a law againſt them, II, 55, d 

Deans and chapters, remonſtrance againſt them, IX, 247. 
debates about them, 252. aboliſhed, 255 
Declinator of the Scottiſh biſhops, h IX, 27 
Decretals of the popes, III, 09 
Defender of the faith, that title, when and on what account 
given the kings of England, VI, 184, y. 
Deira, its extent, and where ſituate, I, 159. the kings, wh, 
100 

ages pa who, and proceedings againſt them, IX, 225 
Denham, Sir John, dies, h „ 
Denmark, whence fo called, J. 286 


D ell- 


LINDE. 
Denmark -houſe, Somerſet-houſe ſo called, VIII, 81 
Derby, E. of, Henry of Lancaſter, forms a part againſt 
Edward IId. It, 372, 400 
m=—=:E. ak, created D. of Lancaſter, III, 471, u. 
A E. of. See Henry IVth. 
* of. Thomas Stanley, made high conſtable, Ys 


| 224 
E. of, James Stanley, defeated and beheaded. IX, 


52 55 Eo 

Deering, Sir Edward, his ſpeeches, IX, 219, d. 243, 
329 
Deſborough, colonel, one of Oliver Cromwell's council, XI, 
73, c. his actions, 99, 129, 130, 131 
Devonſhire, E. of, William Cavendiſh, declares. for a free 
parliament, XII, 153 
Dieu & mon Droit, origin of that motto, III, 438, n. 


Digby, Sir John, K. James's ambaſſador to Spain, VIII, 
129. made E. of Briſtol, 224. an account of his air 
370. his proceſs, IX, 116 

Digby, George, lord, adviſes the king to impeach the five 
members, IX, 421. accuſed of high-treaſon, 520. turns 
Papiſt, XI, 103. dies. 433 

Diggs, Sir Dudley, impeaches the D. of Buckingham, VIII. 


370. made maſter of the rolls, 518, p- 
Dike's, Offa's, Woden's, the devil's, | I, 57 
Dimock, John, champion at K. Richard IId's coronation, 

IV, 5 

Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, attends a council or nad. I. 235, 
230 

Directory eſtabliſhed, X, 291 
ominicans, their origin, and hence named, III, 210 


Dominis, Antonio de, archbiſhop of Spalato, comes to Eng- 
land, and turns Proteſtant, VIII, 138. thrown into the 
inquiſition, and his body burnt after his death, ibid. f, g. 

Doomſday-book, ſome account of it, II, 112, 114, d. 

Doriſlaus, Iſaac, aſſaſſinated, R 

Douay, an Engliſh college ſet up there, VII, 415. fends 
. emiſlaries into England, ibid. 
Jover, lord, Henry Jermin, . privy-counſellor, XII, 

57 

Downing, George, K. Charles IId's envoy in Holland, 
ſends over three of the regicides from thence, XI, 2.29, 
demands reparation of the Dutch for ſome pretended | inju- 
ries, 260. his character, ibid, f, 355. is ſent over to 


amuſe the States, 353 
Cc 3 Diake 5 


| 
| 


NED E-*X:! 
Drake, Francis, returns to England from his voyage round 
the world, VII, 417. ravages the coaſt of Spain, 502, 


516. 
Drulde, ſome account of them, Introd. 5 11 
Drunkenneſs, Edgar's law about it, 56 


Dudley, Edmund, his character, one of Hen vnc in- 
ſtruments, V, 342. his execution, VI, 8, 24, w 
John, reſtored to his father's honour and eſtate, VI, 
50, 1. made E. of Warwick, VII, 6. his character and 
conduct, ibid. 7. combines againſt the protector, 54. 
openly declares for the reformation, 59. forms a project 
of excluding the princeſs Mary and Elizabeth from the 
crown, and of ſettling the ſucceſſion upon Jane Grey, 71, 
87. created D. of Northumberland, 73. ſets up Jane 
Grey, 96, 97. marches from London againſt Q, Mary, 
104, 106. 1s arreſted, 108. condemned, 114. executed, 


ibid. 
John, E. of Warwick, ſent to the Tower, VII, 
108. condemned, 114. reſpited, ibid. 


Ambroſe, and Henry, ſent to the Tower, VII, 
108. tried and condemned, 121, a. reſtored to blood, 
\ I72 
Guildford, married to Jane Grey, VII, 71, 9 
executed, 133 
Robert, in very great favour with Q. Elizabeth, VII, 
223. propoſed to es Q. of Scotland for a huſband, 
246. made E. of Leiceſter, 251. bis deſigns againſt the 
E. of Eſſex, 395, 398. marries his widow, 398, q. is 
declared governor and captain- general of Holland, 457. 
recalled, 502. dies, 512. his character and titles, 

: | | ibid, r. 
Dugdale, Stephen, a witneſs in the Popiſh plot, XI, 518. 
ſome account of him, ibid, z. his evidence, 546, 570, 
84, 613 

Duke, who the firſt in England that bore that title, 111, 433 
Dunkirk taken by the Spaniards, XI, go. taken by the 
French, III. and ſurrendered to Cromwell: ibid. c. 
ſold to the king of France, 233 
Dunkirk-houſe, by whom built, why ſo called, XI, 301 


Dunmonii, who and where ſituate, I, 84, +. 
Duns Scotus, Joannes, ſome account of him, IV, 111, 

112 
Dunſtan, St. a large account of him, I, 373408 
Duras, lord, made E. of Feverſnam, XI, 593. general 
of K. James Ild's army, 7 5 XII, 3 


Dur- 


IN 4D CE xX. 
Durham, whence ſo called, I, 505 f. the ſee removed 
thither from Landisfarn, 505 
Dutch pay the king 30,000 florins for fiſhing, 544, m the 
Dutch wars in Cromwell's time, and motives thereof, XI, 


58—77. in K. Charles [[d's time, 256—4.12 
Dutchy court of Lancaſter inſtituted, IV, 188, q. 
E. 

AD MER, an account of him, II, 273. e. 
Earl, ceremonies at the inſtalment of one, by whom 
appointed, I, 48+ 
Eaſt-Anglia, kingdom and kings of, I, 9 
Eaſt-India company inſtituted, VII, 502, t 
Eaton-college founded, V, 82 


Echard, Laurence, animadverted upon, XI, 480, 491, 
483, 510, 567 
Edgar, K. rowed down the Dee by eight kings, I, 370, z. 
his famous harangue in favour of the monks, 376—379. 
the ſtory of his marrying Elfrida, 381, 383, k. his death 
and iſſue, ibid, m. 
Edgar-Atheling, from whom deſcended, I, 434. why ſo 
el 496, n. his title to the crown of England, 481. 
ſtiled England's darling, II, 80. proclaimed king, 88, 
retires into Scotland, 89. reftored to fayour, 143 
Edge-hill ſight, X, 111 
Edmund, the ninth Saxon king, his tragical death, I, 359 
Edmund, ſon of Ethelred IId. ſucceeds his father, I, 425, 
makes peace with Canute, and divides the kingdom with 
him, 429. why ſirnamed Ironſide, ibid. aſſaſſinated by 
two of his chamberluins, 420; K. 
Edmund, E. of Cambridge, uncle of Richard IId. created 
D. of York, IV, 37. regent of the kingdom, 58. retires 
to his own houſe, 71. joins the D. of Lancaſter, 73. 
his propoſal followed, 


74 
Edmundſbury, why fo called; I, 438. its ancient ſplendor, 


ibid. y. 

Edred, Xth Saxon king, is a great friend to the monks, I, 

303. ſtiled K. of Albian, and of Great-Britain, 364 
Edric Streon, D. of Mercia, his treachery, I, 427, 428, 

435 

Edward the Elder, ſucceeds Alfred, I, 337. founds Cam- 

bridge, 342. the Gory of of his marriage, 245. his deaih 


and iſflue, 25 ibid, 
6 5 Ed 
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Edward the Martyr, his tragical end, 1 7; 
Edward the Confeſſor, is proclaimed king, I, 451. bis cha- 
tacter, 454. marries Editha, E. Goodwin's daughter, 
ibid. his pretended will in favour of the D. of Normandy, 
464. ſends for his nephew Edward from Hungary, 469. 
builds the church and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 476. 
dies, 477. his {word, i ETA 
EDWARD ia. marries Eleanor of Carliſle, III, 113. taken 
| priſoner by the E. of Leiceſter, 155. eſcapes, 162. and 
frees his father, 104. goes to the holy Jand, 175. ar- 
rives in England, and is crowned, 223. by what means 
de got himſelf acknowledged ſovereign of the kingdom of 
Scotland, 247, 281. declares Baliol king of Scotland, 
272. attacks Scotland, and makes himſelf maſter of it, 
284, 285. marries. Margaret K. Philip's ſiſter, 305, n 
reſolves utterly to deſtroy Scotland, 307, 319, 320. is 
taken ill at Carliſle, 320. his laſt words to his ſon, ibid, 
321. dies at Burgh, 321. his character, ibid, 322. his 
iſſue, 322, 323 
EpwARb IId. born, III, 234. inveſted with the principality 
of Wales, and earldom of Cheſter, 308. recalls Gaveſton, 
330. marries Iſabella of France, 332. levies an arm 
of 100,000 men againſt the Scots, 346. Q. Ifabella ar- 
rives in England with an army. 368—375. Edward is 
taken, and conducted to Kenelworth-Caftle, 377. is 
obliged to reſign his crown, 381, his tragical death, 397, 


399 
EDWARD Id. choſen regent and king in the room of his 


father, III, 378. his marriage with Philippa of Haynault, 
402. claims the regency of France, 412. reſolvcs to at- 
tack France, 413. takes the title of King of France, and 
quarters with his own arms thoſe of France, 438, 439. 
defeats the French at Creſſy, 458—461. takes Calais, 
407, 464. inſtitutes the order of the garter, 469. rea- 
ſons that induced him to make a peace with France, 483. 
makes the treaty of Bretigny, 484. falls in love with 
Alice Pierce, $525: ſces himſelf deſerted by all, 529. 
ies, 530 
 Epward IVth. is crowned, V, 11. defeats K. Henry's 
troops, 7, 18. falls in love with Elizabeth Woodville, 
and marries her, 26, 28. is taken priſoner, 47. makes 
his eſcape, 48. embarks for Holland, 54. lands at Ra- 
venſpur, 64. defeats the E. of Warwick and Q: Marga- 
ret, 71, 72. ſummons K. Lewis to reſtore the kingdom 
of France, 96 has a conference with him po, 5 
ridge 


I N POE X. 
bridge of Pequiguy, 100, 107. amuſed by him, 114. 
dies, 123. bis character and conduct, ibid—126. his 
iſſue, 126, 127 


EpwarD Vth. ſeized by the D. of Glouceſter's order, 


V, 139- conveyed to the Tower, and murdered with 
the D. of Vork his brother, 146, 165. his bones where 
found, | 165, m. 
Ep ARD VI. appoints the D. of Somerſet protector by 
patent, VII, 13. improved himſelf daily in the know- 
ledge of affairs, 74. falls ill, 86. is prevailed upon to 
ſettle the crown upon Jane Grey, 87. he dies, 89. his 
character, ibid. x. 
Edward, the black prince, born, III, 421. performs won- 
ders at the battle of Creſſy, 459. defeats the French at 
Poictiers, and takes K. John priſoner, 477. marries Ja- 
anna of Kent, 502. contracts a diſtemper in Spain, 
510. dies, 526. his character, ibid. 527. why called 
the Black Prince, | ibid. 
Edward, prince, K. Henry VIth's ſon, born, 471, taken 
priſoner at the battle of Tewkeſbury, V, 78. his anſwer 


to K. Edward IVth. ibid. murdered, ibid. 78 
Edwy, XIth Saxon king, his reign, I, 365 
Effingham, lord, William Howard, one of the plenipoten- 

tiaries at the congreſs of Cambray, VII, 182 
Egbert, K. of Weſſex, his character, I, 216. reduces the 

heptarchy to a monarchy, 217 
Egelmar, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, depoſed, II, 98 
Edwina, the tory of her and Edward Iſt. I, 345 
Eleanor, K. Henry the ſecond's queen, conſpires againſt 

her huſband, II, 326 
Elections of biſhops and abbots, I, 504. conteſts about 

them, III, 19 


ELIZABETH, Q. born, VI, 375, e. her rank in the ſuc- 
ceflion, 562. committed to tie Tower, VII, 134. her 
life in danger, ibid, 141. forced to hear maſs, 151, 181. 
her artful anſwer concerning Chriſt's real preſence, 151, g. 
comes to the crown, 179. determines to reſtore the re- 
formation, 183. defired by the parliament to marry, 191. 
makes peace with France and Scotland, 195, 179. the me- 
thod ſhe took to keep herſelf on the throne, 207, &c. her 
maxims of government, 213. ſought in marriage by 
ſeveral, 222. regulates the coin, 225, 1. 587. viſits 
Cambridge, 249. and Oxford, 272. makes a treaty 
with the Hugonots, and lends them money, 240, 344. 
Account of her dealings with Mary Q. of Scots, and of 
her diſſimulation with regard to her, 229 493- im- 

: priuons 


xlii 


IN DGE X. 
priſons her, 309. ſigns a warrant for her execution, 493. 
a marriage propoſed between her and the D. of Anjou, 
303, 359, 363, 382, 408, 413, 421, 423, 424. Babington 
and others conſpire againſt her, 462. her preparations 
againſt the Spaniſh invaſion, 506, 507. ſends a fleet a- 
gainſt Spain, 515, 543. her wars in Ireland, 537, &c. 
her death and character, 587 
Elizabeth, daughter of K. James Iſt. married to the elc&or 
Palatine, VIII, 94. her marriage expences, 110, 111 
Elliot, Sir John, impriſoned about the loan, VIII, 405, d. 


his ſpeech about grievances, 453, e. 
Ely, when erected into a ſee, It, 237 
Emma, undergoes the ordeal, 42-246 $565" qc 


England, when firſt called by that name, I, 144, 291. 
by whom divided into ſhires, | 


330 
Engliſh language firſt uſed in the courts of juſtice, III, 


. 5025 0. 
Epiſcopacy, a bill for aboliſhing it, X., 503 
Eſcheats, a branch of the royal revenue, IT, 236, n. 
Eſcuage, or Scutage, a duty or ſervice explained, II, 28558. 


Eſſex, firſt ſo called, I, 117. kingdom, and kings of Eſſex, 


I 
E. of, Walter Devereux, made E. of Eſſex, vil. 
375. goes into Ircland, 393 
E. of, Robert Devereux, in great favour with Q. 
Elizabeth, VII, 523. his warlike actions, ibid, 545, 
548. created earl-marſhal, 549. the queen gives him 
a box on the ear, 557, p. his character, 559. his 
conſpiracy, 561—572. beheaded, 573, 575. James Iſt. 
called him his martyr, 575 
— E. of, Robert Devereux, general of the parliament's 
army, X, 97. his military actions, 106-320. ſurren- 
ders his commiſſion, 324. dies, 370, i. 
E. of, Arthur Cap el, apprehended about the Rye- 
houſe plot, XI, 627. found with his throat cut in the 


Tower, | | 633 
Ethelbald, third Saxon king, 1, 301 
Ethelbert, fourth Saxon king, J, 302 
Ethelred Iſt. fifth Saxon king, | I, 304 
Ethelred IId. author of Dane-gelt, I, 412. his _— 

| 40005 425 

Ethelward, an ancient Engliſh hiſtorian, a character of his 

work, I, 508, n. 
Ethelwulph, ſecond Saxon king, | I, 2939——301 


Eveſham, battle of, III, 164 


Euſtace 


1 Vx. 
Euſtace, K. Stephen) s ſon, made D. of Normandy, II, 
204. marries Conſtantia, 210. beſieges Wallingford, 


230. dies, 2.3L 
Exchange, royal, founded, VII, 278, g. rebuilt, XI, 
314 
Exchequer, ſtate of it, II, 195, 196. III, 324 330 
the buſineſs of it, 385 393. officers belonging 
thereto, 391. 392 
Exchequer- court, by whom erected, II, 118, m. 
Exciſe, when firſt laid on, X. 258. XI, 201 
Excluſion bill brought into the houſe of commons, XI, 542. 
debates about it, 542 605 
Excommunication, on what principal grounded, III, 191, 
9 9 
Exeter, why ſo called, I, 505. the ſee removed there, 
| ibid. 
Extreme unction, when to be adminiſtered, I, 502 
F. 


AGEL, 3 his memorial about the excluſion, 
XI, 594. his letters about repealing the teſt, XII, 


Fairfax, lord, commands an army in the north for the par- 
liament, X, 128. his military exploits, ibid. 255 
dies, 451 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, made general of the parliament's 
army, X, 323. his warlike actions, 326 520. 
refuſes to go and attack the Scots in their own kingdom, 
„ reſigns his office, ibid. receives Monk into 


| York, 163 
Falconbridge, lord, married one of Oliver Cromwell's 
daughters, Xl, 108 


Falkland, lord viſcount, Lucius Carey, his- ſpeech againſt 
ſhip-money, III, 227 231. againſt the biſhops, 


140 killed, X, 178. his character, ibid, 1. 
Faſtolff, Sir John, an Engliſh general in France, IV, 3 58, 
Re. >). 

Fealty, the form of doing it, HI," 264, 1: 
Fees, what, and why ſo called, | II, 5, I. 
Felton, John, ſtabs Villiers D. of Buckingham, VIII, 


474. g. 
Ferguſon, Robert, a proclamation for apprehending him, 


Xl, 627. penned the D. of Monmouth's declaration, 
Xll, 30, J. excepted out of the pardon, 127 
e | | Ferms 


alin 
118 


IN DB XK. 
Ferms of the counties and towns, a branch of the revenue, 
ar⁊ccount of them, II 2, 11. 
Fienes, Nathaniel, his ſpeech about biſhops, IX, 219, q. 
comes to Worceſter, X, 0K. governor of Briſtol, | 142. 
ſurrenders that Place, for ich he is condemned to die, 
os 1 
Fifth-monarchy men, XI, 104, 207, 20 
Finch, Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, VIII, 
453. made lord-keeper, IX, 73. exhorts the judges to 
promote ſhip- money, 74. declared a traitor, and flies 
into Holland, 222 
Sir Heneage, m made baron of Daventry, and lord- 


chancellor, XI, 404, 439+ created E. of Nottingham, 


611. dies, 620 
Fines and amerciaments, a branch of the revenue, ſome ac- 
count of, | II, 4or, u. 


Firſt- fruits granted to the king, VI, 391. reſtored by Q. 
Mary to the pope, VII, 56, r. annexed again to the 
crown, I9y 

Fiſher, John, biſhop of Rocheſter, favours Popery, VI, 
386, 39x. condemned, 391. executed, 403. ſome 

account of him, ibid, W. 

Fitz-Roy. mY D. of Grafton, goes over to the prince 
of Orang XII., 150 

F 12- Walt, lord John Ratcliffe, conſpires againſt K. Hea- 
ry VIIth. V, 296. beheaded, 300 

Fleetwood, major- general, diſſuades Cromwell. from accept- 
ing the crown, X, 99. his ations, 84, 108, 123, 130, 


is choſen general, 130 

Flodden, the battle of, VI., 89 

Florence of Worceſter, author of an Engliſh chronicle 
ſome account of, II, 273, 


Forbiſher, Sir Martin, vice-admiral to Q. Elizabeth, Vi, 
506. lain, 
Foreſts, inquiſition concerning them, III, 92. laws. * — 


them, 304, m. 
Forman, Dr. paſſes for a conjuror to the counteſs of Eſſex, 
VIII, 96, 98. t. 


Fox, Richard, made privy-counſellor, keeper of the- privy- 
ſeal, and biſhop of Wincheſter, V, 217, 218, 239- 
tranſlated to Durham, 304. founded Corpus Chriſti, col- 
lege, Oxon, 365, h. introduces Wolſey to court, VI. 


12. retires to his dioceſe, | 115 
Francfort, treaty, of, V, 269 


Frangiſcans, ſome account of that order, III, 210 


, 
) 
q 
3 


E ND E. 
Freeholders, who ſuch in England, LES | 5 
Froiſſart, Sir John, an hiſtorian, ſome account of him and 


his writinge, | V, 401, b. 
Froſt, a great one in England, II, 646 
G x Pritiſh general, defeated, 3 

IF Gam David, a Welch captain, his brave ſaying of 


the French army, | IV, 222 
Gardiner, Stephen, biſhop of Wincheſter, his character, 
VI, 491. impriſoned, VII, 23. made lord chancellor, 
110, 115. dies, 1 156, 157, u. 
Garter, order of the, inſtituted, III, 469 
Gaveſton, Piers, baniſhed, and wiv & III, 319, 331. crea- 
ted E. of Cornwal, 331. beheaded, 342. where buried, 

| 1 45 ibid, x. 

George, prince of Denmark, comes to England, XI, 325. 
marries the princeſs Ann, 643. leaves K. James IId. 


MY XII, x52 
Germanus comes to Britain, e 
Gervale of Canterbury, wrote an Engliſh chronicle, III, 

210, w. 

Gildas, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of him, U 151 
Glamorganſhire conquered, „ 248 
Glanvil, Ranulph de, an Engliſh law author, ſome account 
Glaſſenbury, account of it, | T, 94, 373 
Glendourdy, Owen, account of his inſurrection, IV, 139, 
| 178 
Glouceſter erected into a biſhoprick, VI. 41 


D. of, Humphry Plantagenet, his character, IV, 
o8. made protector of the realm, 284, 312. found 
dead in his bed, | 441 
Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, murdered, XI, 476, 508, &c. 
Godiva, her ſtory concerning Coventry, I, 470, her me- 
mory till preſerved there, | | ibid, p. 
Gog-magog hills, new colonies ſettled there, _ I, 68 
Gondemar, Conde, his character, VIII, 130. governed 


RA) 


K. James Iſt. ibid. bribes the courtiers, 161 169. 
complains againſt Raleigh, 147. inſulted by the mob, 

1 6 | 183 
Goodwin, E. of Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey, his riſe and 
actions, 78 6 I, 409 — 468 
Goodwin-Sands, when firſt overflowed, 5 II, 159 


INDE X. 


Goring, colonel, governor of Portſmouth, account of hims 
IX, 279, 439. X, 96, 97- made E. of Norwich» 


28 
Goths, their origin, , Rok 
Gowry's conſpiracy, ſome account of it, vn, 564, f. VIII, 
22, 23 


. Sir Bevil,, acts for the king, X, 130. ſlain, 173, 2 
Sir Richard; brings the king a ſupply of troops, X, 
275. beſieges Taunton, | 20 
Sir John, ſent by Charles IId. to Monk, XI, 176. 

delivers a letter to the houſe of commons from him, 
181 

*T Richard, created a bake” V. 131. executed, 
1139 19 152 

- Jane, marries Gullford Dudley, VII, 71, 87. the 
crovun ſettled upon her, 87, 88. proclaimed, 96. at- 


tainted, 121. executed, . I 33 
Grimſton, Sir Harbottle, his ſpeeches, IX, 221, 249 
Guards, when firſt inſtituted, NY XI, 199 
Gun-powder firſt made in England, VII, 237 
Gun- -powder treaſon, | vu, 50, Kc. 

H. oa 
TAbea-Corp act paſſed, AI, #13, $42 
Hales, judge, refuſes to concur in ſettling the ory 


on Jane Grey, VII, 88. is fined and impriſoned, 11 3, |. 
Halidon Hill, battles of, III, 420. IV, 147 
Hallifax, E. an M. of, George Savil, one of the four that 
had the management of affairs, XI, 532. retires into 
the country, 550. preſident of the council, XII, 7, d. 
ſent to treat with the prince of Orange, 156. ſpeaker of 
the convention, I bs 
Hamilton, marquis of, James, made a duke, X, 188. 
routed and beheaded, 473, 476. XII. 10 
Hammond, colonel, K. Charles Iſt. puts himſelf into his 
hands, X, 419 
Hampden, John, refuſes to pay ſhip-money, VIII, 549. 
the judgment againſt him cancelled, IX, 232. accuſed 
of high-treaſon, 421. ſlain, X, 173 
Hampton-Court, conferences there, VII, 318. VIII, 18 
Hardicanute, K. of England, I, 447. his unworthy reign, 


ibid. 

Harding, John, an Engliſh hiſtorian, V, 401, b. 

Harold 1ſt. Harefoot, K. third Daniſh king, 5 ef 
| aro 


IN D/E X. 


Harold IId. defeated. and geig⸗ 1 1, 480—495 
Haſlerig, Sir Arthur, a military. commiſſioner, XI, 140, 


Haſtings, battle . I, 493 
Haſtings, William lord, fayours K. Edward IVtb's eſcape, 
V, 55. combines with the D. of York, 133. beheaded, 
152, 153. his character, HN, 132 
Head of the church, Henry VIIIch. ſo called by the clergy, 


VI, 346, 347 
Heng, arhiyes in Britain, ig IOI. his ry ibid. 


and exploits, . 102— 119. dies, 


119 
HENRY Iſt. elected K. of England, II, 161. grants a 
charter of libertics, 162. marries Matilda, 164. his 

reign, 161—192. dies, 192. his character, ibid. 


Hexky IId. born, II, 191, crowned, 275. confirms the 
charter of Henry It. 27% crowned à ſecond time, and 

a third time, 283. his conteſt with Becket, 289—309. 
reconciled to Becket, 309, 310. reduces Ireland, 322. 
goes barefoot to Becket's tomb, 331. his queen and ſons 
_ conſpire againſt him, 326. curſes his ſons, 'and dies at 
Chinon, 349 
Hexey IIId. crowned, III, 5. annuls K. John's charters, 
27. forced to compl with the barons demands, 60. ſo- 
lemnly ſwears to obſerve the two charters, 111. breaks 
his engagements, ibid. his wars with the barons, 146— 
176, &c. taken priſoner at the battle of Lewes, 1 54. 


revenge himſelf on the barons, 167. dies, 180. his 


character, | | ibid, 
HENRY IVth. crowned and anointed, IV, 117. promiſes 
to extirpate hereſy, 127. conſpiracies againſt him, 131, 
151, 161, 169. defeats the malecontents at the battle 

of Shrewſbury, 153. keeps the parliament aſſembled till 
they grant him money, 166. is ſeized with a dangerous 


diſtemper, 185. his laſt inſtructions to his ſon, 186. 
dies, 187. his character, ibid. 


Henry Vth. his character, IV, 191. his extravagancies, 
184. is crowned, 193. reſolves upon a war with 
France, 198, 204. the battle of Azincourt, 22.5229. 
kills his priſoners, and why, 229. claims the crown of 
France, 267. marries the princeſs . Catharine, 273. 


makes his entry into Paris, 274. his dying ſpeech, 285. 
and death, 286. his character, 287—292 


Hrxn v VIth. proclaimed K. of England and of France, at 
Paris, IV, 295, 297. his character, 413. his marriage 
with Margaret of Anjou, 435. marches againſt Jack 


Cade, 


141 


xlvii 


. * 
Cade, 458. falls into the hands of the P. of York, 479. 
marches avainſt the Di of York; 489: defeated and taken 
ptiſoner, 494. his character, 50%, V, 81. reſtored V, 
56. is dethrowned againg and murdered by the D. of 
Vork, 69, 81. the pope refuſes to-cationize him, $8, 349, 
bobrodad 091 & AT ee dem | 8 
HENRY VIIth: lands at Milford-Haven, V, 191. defies 
K. Richard at Boſworth fight, 196. is crowned; 213: 
inſtitutes a guard of fifty archers, ibid. marries the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, 223. defeats Symnel, 24, 242: hath a 
wrong notion of the war of Britagne, 250, 260, &c. 
prepares for war againſt France; 280. paſſes over to 
Calais; 284: reflections on his conduct in the affairs of 
Britagne, 289. he is diftdrbed by Perkin Warbeck, 
291332: marries his daughter to the K. of Scotland, 
312==330. builds Richmond palace, 329. oppreſles his 
ſubjects By means of Empſon and Dudley, 342. heaps up 
1,800,000]. 358: dies, 359. his character, 360. his 
en; 
HENRY VIII ch. marries his brother's widow, V, 346, 348. 
VI, 8, 10. his education and character, 3—5. reſolves 
to carry war into Guienne, 45. takes Terouenne and 
Tournay, 81. makes war with Scotland, 86. writes 
againſt Luther, 183: fends his book to the pope, ibid, x. 
the title of Defender of the Faith* given him, 184. 
His divorce with Q. Catherine, when firſt ſet on foot 
280 281. whether occafioned by his falling in love with 
Ann Bullen, 286. Motives and reaſons of this divorce, 
alledged by him, 287. marries Ann Bullen, 354, a: made 
| ſupreme head of the church, '346, 347, 390. marries 
Jane Seymour, 423. reſolves to ſupprefs all the mona- 
ſteries, 405=448. marries Ann of Cleve, 455, 474. 
and divorces her, 478—481. marries Catherine Howard, 
486. marries Catherine Parr, 522. ſettles the ſucceſ- 
fion of the crown, 526. whether he ſigned his will, 561. u. 
dies, 567. his will is opened, VII, 2: his divorce with 


Q. Catherine repealed. | 3.220 
Henry, fon of K. James Iſt. his character and death, VIII, 
92 


Henry Frtz- Roy, created D. of Richmond, VI, 242 


Henry of Huntingdon, an Engliſh hiſtorian, III. 219, w. 
Hentietta- Maria, articles of her marriage with K. Charles Iſt, 
| FF 0 

_ Heptarehy, an aceount of it, 1, 156, Kc. 
Heralds, account of them, VI, 368, z. incorporated, V, 197 
| ex- 


IN Þ E X. 


Hetbett, William, created earl of Pembroke; V; 19: 
watt, abet the Tete revel 93: "Vented, 


= IN, 24 
Rereditary Night, rertitxg ur W l VIII. 11 
Heretics, rt burnt in England, IV, 142, 2. 
Herrings, the battle of, 5 IV, 358 
Hertford, E. of, Edward Seymour, his character, V II, 
niade protector, D. of Somerfet, lord. treafüter, and Al. 
niatfhal,, 1 10, 11. tried, and beheaded, 1789 
Hibernis, whetice i6 called, f, Introd. xv 
Hide o land, t, nnn 
Higden, Nanulph. an guten biftorian, his charakter, IV, 


reizt p. 
gH- POT Eourt, che nitufe of, vim, 39, g. FB 
f fried, ibid. IX, 223, 254. one fe up in Scotland, 55 


Mick courts of juffice erecded, x, 527 XI, s 
Hobbs, eas, kis death; XI, 562, ſome account of 

Flat an Bis Writings, = ibid. m. 
Holland, f, Henry Rich, beheaded, XI, 8 8, 10 


Holles, P edel. VIII, 183. LI 488, os 
of the ele members, NJ 
Homage, form of doing it, III, 264, k. fun NS ies, fn 


18 
 Hopton, Sir Kall ph, his military rotates! x 45, 78 o, 
: 5 464, 2 - cfeated lord Hopton, 179 
a and Horſted, whence ſo called I. 110, o 
Horbach, Sir he, impriſoned, IX, 88. ſhuts the gates of 
Hull again K. Charles Iſt. X, 6, 7. deheaded, and 


2 


Why, 224, 225 
fowardh, their genealogy VI, 498, z. VII, 8, i. 

i 'their proceetings, VII, 227, &. 240. maſ- 
| 13 380 
Hull, Charles Iſt. attempts to become maſter of it, X, 
4 8 
Hurſt caſtle, K. Charles Ift. removed thither, X 322 
Hus, and Hufſites, ſome account of, V, 347, Ke. 


of Charles IId's council, XI, 189, c d. and his prime 
minifter, 190. was againſt his being abſolute, and diſ- 
ſuades him from accepting a perpetual revenue, XI, 200. 
created E. of Clarendon, 213, u. impeached, 262, 0J. 
retires into France, 313. dies, ibid. 417. his character, 
31a, 313. account of his hiſtory, VIII, 311. XI, 3:1, 
| 312 

d Ann, 


IN D E X. 
— Ann, marries James IId. ntiti v? Ne n 


a - 


——-Laurence, made commiſſioner of the treaſury, XI, 508, 
p. created viſcount Hyde of Kenelworth, 611. made lord 


. tieaſurer, XII, 7. refuſes to embrace Popery, ..._ 63 
, | 1 en e al 
* \» » v4 C334: ; 1 |; dITI 37 IS: þ 
& ; 1 . 5 47 112 85 (377 14 
JACK Straw's inſurrection . IV, 21, 23 
Jamaica taken by the En 4 XI, 92 


James If. born, VII, 267. account of his actions before 
| ibid;———590. 
marries Ann of Denmark, 518, 519. proclaimed K. of 
I England, VIII, 4. hangs a cutpurſe without trial, 8. 
very laviſh of; henours, 9, a great aſſertox, of heredit 
right, ., had a high notion of the authority of kings, 
23, 74, 75, I77, 214, &c. favours the Catholics, 18, 
21, 39, 145- endeavours to procure the union of Scot- 


g land with England, 66, 68. ſides with the Arminians, 


86. very profuſe, rob, 110, 111. negotiates a mar- 
riage between the prince his ſon, and the infanta of Spain, 
129——268. * ſells the crown lands, and gives up the 
cautionary towns, 132. publiſhes the book of ſports, 
x44. his behaviour with regard to the Palatine, 152— 
250. orders the parliament to be adjourned, 183. tears 

a proteſtation out of the commons journal, 210. impri- 
ſons ſeveral members, 213. dies, 300. his character, 


- ZO0I—305 


James IId. born, VIII, 526. goes to Jerſey, XI, 27. 


marries Ann Hyde, 198. his naval exploits as high-admi- 
ral, 263—398. defeats the Dutch, 272. abjures the Pro- 
teſtant religion, 353. marries Mary of Modena, 400, 404. 
debates for his excluſion, 483—————a—0bo6. retires to 
Bruflels, 725, 526. returns and goes to Scotland, 558, 


9 559. preſented as a Popiſh recuſant, 569. like to be loſt 
in his voyage to Scotland, 617. rules all at court, 


618, &c. proclaimed king, XII, 3. receives numerous 
addreſſes, 7, &c. forms the project of eſtatliſhing Po- 
pery, and an arbitrary governinent, 41. attempts to re- 
peal the penal laws, 57, 81. publiſhes declarations for 
liberty of conſcience, 68, 70, 85. his proceedings with 


Oxford and Cambridge, 72, 73. fills his army with Pa- 
= piſts, 112. his preparations upon news of the prince of 


Orange's coming, 122, &c. goes to Saliſbury, 150. 


__ withdrav's to Feverſham, 163, 164. and to France, 


167, 169 
Iceni, 


I. N. D. E X. | 


Iceni, who, , | I, 41, k b 
Ich-dien, that motto on what occaſion adopted by the prince 
of Wales, III, 460 


Ida, firſt king of Northumberland. lands in Britain, I, 137 
Jefferies, Sir George, made chief: juſtice, XI, 647. his 
words at Baxter's trial, XII, 15, 16. his bloody aſſiz as 
in the weſt, 37. made chancellor, 39. committed to 


the tower, . aq 
Jenkins, Henry, his extreme age, | XI, 345, k. 
Jerſey, a fight near that iſland, VII, 52. K. Charles IId. 
comes there, XI, 27. reduced by the parliament, 56 
Jeruſalem taken by the Croiſes, II, 153. and dy the Sara- 
em, W 344 
Jeſus tollege, Cambridge, founded, 1 . 
Jeſuits order founded, 8 VI, 489, e 


Jews, many lain in England, IF, 256. taxed atid oppreſ- 
ſed; 246. III, 70, 77. k. 102, 113. baniſhed, 246. 


| their exchequer, | 186, 187 
Ignoramus juries, inſtance of, enen 
Independents, origin of them, | X, J, 1. 
Indulgences, account of them, VI, 1345 d . twenty-two 

thouſand found in a ſhip, : | VI. 525 
Ingulphus, account of him, TH 272 
Inquiſition ſet up, ., 485,5 8. 
Interim, granted to the Proteſtants, what, VI, 493. VII, 

I 

Joan Make-peace, why ſo called, III, 403 


Joan of Arc, a large account of her, IV, 360—378. a. 
__ diſſertation upon Mrs 512, &c, takin priſoner, 975 
burnt, 78, t. 
Jeoffrid, erects ſchools at Cambridge,” fl 272 
Joan, king, born, II, 304. married to Avia, 359. at- 
tempts to wreſt the crown from K. Richard, 385. the 
nobility, &c. ſwear allegiance to him, 409. becomes 
maſter of K. Richard's treaſure, ibid. diſpoſſeſſes Arthur 
of all his provinces, 417. marries Iſabella of Angou- 
leme, 418. - crowned a ſecond time, 419. and a third, 
422. is charged with prince Arthur's death, 427. 
crowned a fourth time, 428. ſentenced to forfeit his do- 
minions in France, 429. loſes them all, 433. account 
of the diſputes 'and conteſt between him and the fee of 
Rome, 434, &c. is excommunicated, 441, 444. leads 
an army into Ireland, 445. is depofed, 450. reſigns 
his crown to the pope, 454. Teſolves to carry the. war. 
into France, but the barons refuſe to follow him, 457. 

"SS e | forced 
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force to grant the barons demands, 468. repents his 
ſigning Magna Charta, and endeavours to annul it, 470. 
198 . 473. carries his crown and * 
to Lynn, 480. dies, 
aho of. Gaunt, created D. of Lancaſter, uh, 593 10 
| tary. exploits, 516, IV, 16. marries the K. of Caſlile 8 
das ter, and takes the title of K. of Caſtile, III, 520. 
bir elde Wickliff, 528. VI. 101. ges Scotland; 
| daughter martied to the K. of e . 
| LET 149 Rowet, 
John's, St. college, W 7 faanded, V, 365, B. 
Ireland, account of it, I 319—325. . by king 
Henry IId. 322. rebellions theres i. % 52> oy erected 
into a kingdom, | VL 500 
l:iſh, when converted to Chriſtianity, 1 II, 319 
Triſh "maſſacre, 1%, 340 
Ilabella, married to K. Pad IId. III, 39 her Won 
for Mortimer, 370. impriſoned, + 419 
Judges, when began to go the circuits, U, 3355 w. de- 
cide that the king is ahove the laws, IV, 44. their opi- 


nion for ſhip-money, VIII. 541, 548. declare for py 
diſpenſing power, 


Junte, what, * who its members, 
: Juries inſtituted, I, 329. account of them, h 50 


K. 


-Enon,. baitle of, Xx, 111 
Kent; kingdom and kings of, 1 196—203 

Ket, his inſurrection, | VII, 50 
Kimbolton, lord. See five members. 


King, that title not in uſe among the Saxons, II, 5, 6 
account of their kings, 


3 
I King court, II, 19 
| King's evil, firſt cured, and ſome account of it, 5 478, f. 
King's revenue, : II, 157 194 7 
| Kings at arms, account of them, i, 68, 2. 
| King's college, Cambridge, founded, | W. 82 
Kirk, the Scottiſh, account of it, Ms > © If 
C nights of the round-table, when inſtituted, 1, 134 
. Koights-Terplars, ſuppreſſed, III, 382 
Knights of ſhires, their original, III, 157. two out of each 
county ſummoned to. a parliament, 160 


IKnighthood, fines for not taking it, II, 401, u. procla- 
Aion for taking it, 350, h. act about it. III, 218 


END BE, * 


* 
A bert, 3 his military expldite; x, 1 
XI, 160. his character and deſigns, 132, 133 
Lambeth palace, when built, 1. 139, c 


Lancaſter, houſe of, ſucceſſion of the crown n ſettled upon ©, 
IV, 122. wars betiyeon this houſe and that of York, 


488, &c. 

Henry of, forms a party againſt K. Edward IId. 

III, 372. ereated D. of Lancaſter, 470, r. 

Lankiobn, battle of, | X, 187 

Lateran, council of, VI, 46, 50 
Latimer, Hugh, made vibes a of W VI, 40 
his chataer, VII, 154, n. burnt, ibid. 


Laud, William, archbp. of Canterbury, vin, 526, W,. 
bis chatacter, 480, complaints againſt him, 330, 538. 
his ceremonies at the confecration of Creed- church, 511, 


512. impeached and beheaded, X, 289, 290 
Laws of England derived from the Saxons, II, 2, 46. of 
Alfred, Edgar, &c. | ibid. 


League of the public good, V, 24. league and covenant, 


195 

Leiceſter, E. of; Simon de Montfort; marries che eoutiteſs bt 
Pembroke, In, 59. gives K. Henry IIId. the lye, 104. 
general of the barons, 147, takes K. Henry IIId. pri- 
ſoner, x54. lain, | 164 


E. of. See Robert Dudley. 
Lenox, E. of, Matthew Stewart, ſent to the Tower, VII. 


238. recalled into Scotland, 251. choſen regent of 


'  Bcotland, 349. murdered, 372 
Levellers, who, and what their principles, D £24; AI, 
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Lewes, battle of, III, 153 
—MMiſe of, what, III, 155 

Lewkenor, Sir Lewis, firſt maſter of the ceremonies, VIII, 


15, t 1 
Liberties of England owing to the barons wars, III, 18 


Liberty of conſcience, declarations for it, XI, 364. XII. 


68, 86 
Lilburn, John, his caſe, IX, 25, l. condemned, X, 135 


Lincoln, E. of, 1 de la Pole, appointed heir preſumptive 


of the crown, V, 183. goes © to the duchets of Burgund, 
235· flain, 247 
4 2 ' 1. \nge 


hy 


CN DEX 
Lindſey, E. Robert Bartu, general of K. Charles I's OY; 
X, 95, 99. flain, | 313, 2. 
Liſle, Sir George, ſhot, 7711 1 noed 4365 7 * 477 
Lady, executed, { 00 M3 


Liturgy, by whom made, VII, 38, i. et up in churches, 
44, 82. confirmed, 39, i. 63. corrected, 70. h. XI, 
197, 229. ſent into Scotland, IX, 20. debates in par- 
liament about it, 324. aboliſhed, X, 239 

Lollards, promote a ceformation of the church, IV, 54, 104. 

a ſtatute for burning them, 142. acts againſt them re- 


pealed, VII. 25 
London, when ſuppoſed to be built, 324, Co whence 
named, | did. 


London- bridge rebuilt, n. 152. when and. by whom firſt 
built-with ſtone, 351, b. how long in building, ibid, 


Lords, houſe of, ſeven of its members accuſed. of treaſon, 


X, 406, 2. reduced to ſixteen peers, 528. conteſts 
between them and the commons, 484, &c. aboliſhed, 


Lucas, Sir Charles, ſhot, | W 1 4 hd; 
Lucius, firſt Chriſtian Britiſh © I, 94 
Luther, Martin, firſt appears, VI, 136. © 4 28 VIIIth. 
writes nd hun, 183. he anſwers hin Be. 216 

M. 
Mee ſs: Oxford, a proſecution againſt it, 
XII, 73 


Malmſbu:y, William of, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account 


of him, „ e. 
Mancheſter, E. of, Edward Montague, his warlike exploits, 
X, 134, 186—324 


ais Dr. mails a billop, VIII, 40017 complaints 


againſt him, v. big, 452 
Marbeck, John, the ful that compiled an Eneliſh concer- 
dance, VI, 522, i. 


March, E. of, Robert 11 his atcbievements, II, 


1755 A. Lg downtall, 417- and execution, 
419 

Ma et counteſs of 1388 "then; e 
Marianus deen, an hiſtorian, ſome account of him, I 
Marlborough, "Hatutes op whe made, * III, 175, I. 
Marquis, who firſt bore that title in England, IV, 37 
e remarkable Jaw about them VI, 482 
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Marſhal, William, made E. of Pembroke, ' II, 413 
Marſton-moor fight, 4855 e 21 FOOT 
Mart towns, project for erecting two in England, VI, 84 
Martyr, Peter, comes to England, VI, 32, s: forced to 
Oe” A Fd S e CNS THUG WEEN EET 
Mak v, princeſs, afterwards queen, born, VI, 123. con- 
tracted to the Dauphin, 147, 271. promiſed to the em- 
peror, 178. a marriage propoſed between her and the 
Dauphin, 394. her father reconciled to her, 423. was 
at the head of the Popiſh party, VII, 17. refuſes to re- 
<eive the Liturgy, 44. had an intention of going out of 
the kingdom, 70. the E. of Warwick forms the project 
of excluding her from the ſucceſſion to the crown, 71. 
is informed by the E. of Arundel of the king's death, 97. 
takes the title of queen, and is proclaimed at Norwich, 
97. poſitively promiſes to leave religion in the ſame ſtate 
me found it, 103. is proclaimed at London, 107. and 
by the D. of Northumberland at Cambridge, 108. re- 
leaſes the D. of Norfolk, Gardiner, &c. from the Tower, 
1097 diſpoſed to force the kingdom immediately to em- 
brace Popery, ibid. declares that ſhe would not force 
mens conſciences in matters of religion, 110. forbids 
5 7 1 her ſubjeck the giving one another the names of Papiſts or 


* 


_- © Heretics, 112. crowned, 117, remits the ſubſidies 


5 3 by the laſt parliament to K. Edward, 118. in- 
Nantes eletiens, and gets a parliament at her devotion, 
ibid. ſhews little affection to her ſiſter Elizabeth, 120. 

treats her ill, 134. marries prince Philip, 123—140. 
the houſe of commons addreſs her againſt her marriage, 
124. ſacrifices Jane Grey to her ſafety, 133. hath a 
deſign of utterly deſtroying the reformation, 135. gives 
* Gardiner orders to purge the church of all married priefts, 

ibid. 136. deprives ſome biſhops, ibid. an act to con- 

firm her prerogative, though ſhe was a woman, 137. 
proclaimed Q. of England, Naples, Jeruſalem, &c. 140. 
upon hearing Pool's ſpeech, ſhe fancied that ſhe felt a 
child ſtir in her womb, 143. - ſends an embaſſy to Rome, 
' 148. puts many Proteſtants to death, 149, &c. reſtores 

the goods of the church or monaſteries, 152. hath a 
+ falſe conception, 155. a forged conſpiracy againſt her, 
ibid. reſigns the firſt-fruits and tenths, 156, repairs old 
monaſteries, and erects new ones, 161. razes feveral 

pieces out of the records, ibid. grants a commiſſion to 
; erect a ſort of inquiſition, 164. Philip brings her to a 
rupture with France, ibid. 165. loſes Calais, &c. 169. 
| e | declines 


1 
— 
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- declines in her health, 173. ſets out 2 ſſeetꝶ to recover. 
_ Calais, 175. orders immediate death tg any who had he- 


retical books; 174. ber death and chart 


r. 176, 177 


| Makx, 2. of Scots, born, VI, 508. A marriage conclu- 


ded hetween her and prince Edward, ibid. 513. crowned, 
520. wars between England and Scotland, upon accaunt of 
her contract with prince Edward, VII, 1, 34. ſhe is ſent 
into France, 35. examination of her right to the crown 
_ of England, 95. marries the Dauphin, 168, 172, her 
preteuſions to the crown, upon Q: Mary's death, 180. 
makes à peace with England, 197. ſhe and. tbe Dau- 
hin her ſpouſe aſſume the title of K. and Q. of England, 

e Kc. 198. quits it, 227. refuſes to ratify the 
treaty made between Q. Elizabeth» and her, 222, 228, 
2357 267, 268, 270. ſends to Q. Elizabeth for a fate 
conduct, 229. arrives in Scotland, 233. had formed a 
deſign of dethroning Q. Elizabeth, 235, 242, 243, 249» 
258, 259. deſires to be declared her heir, 235, 259 
the E. of Huntley forms a defign of carrying her off, 243. 
cvades the propoſal of a marriage with the lord Dudley, 
247. matrics the lord Darnley, 250, 257. takes Rizzo 
into her favour, 252. recalls all the E. of Murray's ene- 
mies to court, 254. forms à deſign to haye*the E. of 
Murray murdered, 255 purſues the canfederate lords, 
257. refuſes to give Q. Elizabeth's ambaſſador audience, 
259, Concelves an extreme averſion for the king, and 
treats, him very ill, ibid, 269, 271. Rizzo murdered in 
her preſence, 262. eſcapes to Dunbar, 265.. brought to 
bed of prince James, 209. the parliament of England 
plots to have her declared preſumptive heir to the crawn, 
272. accuſed by ſome and cleared by others, af being 
concerned in the murder of her huſband, 279, 282—286s 
her ſcandalous familiarity with Bothwell, 266, 282, 289. 
is carried off by Bothwell, and married to him, 289, ga- 
thers ſome. troops, and marches againſt the confederate 
Scots, 292. puts herſelf into their hands, and is ſhut up 
in Loch-leven caſtle, ibid. 293. gave Bothwell a filver 
caſket, 293: is obliged to reſign. the crown, to her ſon, 
294. aflociations and plottings to reſtore her to the 
_ throne, 295, 297, 304, 321, 326, 329, 333, 348, 
350, 359, 435, 438. eſcapes out of Loch-levin caſtle, 
304. defeated by the E. of Murray, 305. comes to 
W irkington in Cumberland, 306. writes to Q, Eliza- 
deth, ibid. Q. Elizabeth reſolves to detain her a priſoner, 
309, &c. her conduct publickly examined into at York, 
N 311— 
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- 1321+ is removed to Tutbury-caſtle, 321. project 
of a marriage between her and the D. of Norfolk, 326. 
he is confined at Winkel, 328, x. removed to Coven- 
try, 330. Q. Elizabeth makes her captious ' propoſals, 


352, 353. a conference at London about her depoſition, 
357. deſigned to eſcape into Spain, 365, 366. offers 


o make her ſon partner with her in the kingdom, 439. 
Q. Elizabeth pretends to be willing to releaſe her, and of- 
fers her ſome articles, 431, 432. committed to the cy- 
fipdy of Sir Drue Drury, 444. act againſt her, 447. ſhe 
writes to Babington, and directs him how to manage the 
plot againſt Q. Elizabeth, 463. account of her trial, 467 
—481. the ſentence againſt her is publiſhed, 490. the 
People call loudly for her death, 492. the warrant for her 
execution drawn, 493, 494. fhe is beheaded, 495. her 


corple removed to Weſtminſter-Abbey, VIII, 90 
Mary, princeſs, married to William IId. prince of Orange, 
h IX, 46x 


Mary, princeſs, married to William IIId. prince of Orange, 
XI, 443» 444: ſent for over to England, XII, 178. 


proclaimed queen, - 19 
Maſſacre of Paris, ſome account of, VI, 380, a, b. 
Maſſes, private, aboliſhed, VII, 26 


Mare colonel, governor of Glouceſter, defends it againſt 


harles Iſt, X, 175. beats Lambert, XI, 50. tries 


in vain to ſurprize Glouceſter, XI, 143 
Matilda, queen of William Iſt. crowned, II, 84. dies, 121 
Matilda, daughter of K. Henry Iſt. married to the emperor 

Henry Veh. II, 179. and to Geoffery Plantagenet, 189. 

acknowledged heir of the crown of England, 191. comes 

to England, 206. her ſtruggle with K. Stephen about 

the crown, 213, &c. dies, >, 304 
Matilda, K. Henry IId's daughter, married to the D. of 

Saxony, II, 350. from her K. George is deſcended, 


| ibid. h. 

Matthew Paris, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of him 
and his works, III, 219, w. 
Matthew of Weſtminſter, another hiſtorian, ſome account 
"ts | „ IV, Lig p- 
Maurice, prince, his military exploits, X, 180, 184, 268. 
al... 1 1 XI, 81 
M ducheſs of, comes to England, XI, 420 
Meal-tub plot, account of, „ , $05 
Melanchthon, Philip, comes to England, AVI, 475 
Mellitus, converts the Eaſt-Saxons, 13;] 265, 4. 


Melvil, 


ii 
? 1 © 


win 
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Melvil, Sir James, his character, VII, 283. his account 
_ of. David Rizzo, 252. and of the king's murder, 286 


Members, five, of the houſe of commons, impeached by the 


king. XI, 421—436 

Eleven, accuſed by the army, N 385 
Mercia, kingdom, and kings of, 6 
Merimuth, Adam de, an, Engliſh hiſtorian, IV, 114, p. 
Merton, e of, 2 Eg III. . 
Mexico diſ covered. VI, 156 
Michel, Sir Francis, has a patent for making lace, VIII, 

a My 

Middleſex, ence ſo called, <=" "15" 23; £34 
Middle-Temple, addreſſes from . * XII, 7, 8 


Middleton, Hugh, brings the New River to London, VIII, 


113, 2. 


Mildmay, Six Welter, ſent to treat with the Q of Scots, 


VII, 429 

Militia, ombiliions for arming, VIII, 508. diſputes 
between K. Charles Iſt. and his parliament about the mi- 
Titia, IX, 456—472, 500, 517. he conſents to give it 
up, X, 504. velted again in the king, XI, 218 
Milton, John, dies, . XI, 417 


Monaſteries viſited, VI, 406. and ſuppreſſed, "468, 407, 


432, 448, 458. how much their revenues amounted to, 
400. diſorders and pious frauds in them, 448. granted 
to the king, | 463 
Monk, George, taken priſoner, X, 210. commands in 
Scotland, XI, 52. his actions there, 53, 124. made 
admiral, 64. marches into England, 155. reſtores K. 
Charles IId. 177, 181. made general, 162. his ſpeech 
to the parliament, 167. reſtores the ſecluded 8 
165. preſſed to take the government, 175, x. made D. 
of Albemarle, 281. dies, 4 330 
Monks, ſome exccuted, A VI, 401 
Monmouth, D. of, James Scot, chancellor of Cambridge, 
XI, 417. quells an inſurrection in Scotland, 545. ſent 
to Holland, 558. his mother reported to be married to 
K. Charles IId. 565. returns to England, 568. goes 
back to Holland, 644. invades England, XII, 23—31: 
defeated, 24. and beheaded, 6 


3 0 
Monopolies, ſuppreſſed, VII, 579. VIII, 22. IX, 50. for 


dreſſing cloth, VIII, 70. for making allum, 71. com- 


plained DE; 179. II 514 
Monpeſſon, Sir Giles, has a patent ſor Os III, 179 
Monroe, general, his exploits, EX, 473—502 


On- 
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Monſon, Sir William, one of ! Elizabeth's 5 his , 


- exploits, 581, &c. 

Montague, lord, John, Neyil,, marches againſt ar 
ret, V, 18. "created: E. of Northumberland, 19. 95 
clares againſt K. Edward TV th. 41—67. lata. R 

Montague, Sir . one of the regents appointed by 
Henry VIIIch. VII, 3. Tent to the Tower * Q. Mary, 


109. , diſcarded and Freed: 116 
| Sir Henry, made chief. juſtice, VIII, 127 gives 
200 0001. to be lord-treaſurer, 170 
Dr. called to an account for his books, VIII, 329, 

348. made biſhop, 1 

- - Edward, afterwards E. of Sandwich, his naval ac- 
| tions, XI, 96, 221, 272, 274, 359 
| Sir Ralph, ambailador in France, XI, 324. in- 
fortis ainſt the E. of Danby, 446, 505 
Monteaz!-, lord, William Parker, receives a letter about 
the powder- plot, VIII, 5+ 


Montgomery, E. of, Philip Herbert, VII, 5. 1, f 
Montſoy, lord, Thomas Blount, defeats Tir-oen, VII, 563. 
581. created E. of Deyonſhire, VIII, 13, r. marries. 
the lady Rich, 480 
Montroſe, marquis of, James Graham, offers to deſtroy the 
marquis of Hamilton, IX, 329. retires into Germany, 
XI, 21. his exploits in Scotland, * beheaded, 


ibid. buried, 220 
Moore, treaty of, divided into ſeveral treaties, VI, 24 
Morant, William, fined, for what, | III, 18 
Morcar, made governor of Northumberland, I, 47 5, 484. 

I, 88 
Mordaunt, lord, concerncd in the powder-plot, VIII, 59. 
- fihefs ---* ibid. 
More, Fir Thomas, made lord. chancellor, VI, 321. re- 

ſigns the ſeal, 360. executed, | 403 
Mortimer, Hugh, ſtands out againſt Henry IId. II, 276 
Mortimer, Sir John, executed, IV, 333 


Mortimer's-Hole, where, and "whence named, III, 418; p- 
Mortmain, ſtatute of, what, and when made, IV. 9 

| Morton, Dr. John, biſhop of Ely, committed to the D. 7 
Buckingham's cuſtody, V, 161. plots againſt Richard 
IIId. 167, eſcapes into Flanders, 172. made arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 229.. and a cardinal, , _ 229 
Morton, E. of, James Douglaſs, ſigns a confederacy againſt 
Q. Mary, V II, 291. made regent of Scotland, 442 
makes 
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u a treaty with Q. Elizabeth, _ 
Mowbr 1655 de, his character, I, 144. conſpires 
again 11 IId. 148 


—— John, created E. of Nottingham IV. 5 
"2? homas, conſpires againſt K. ere IVth. IV, 


161. 
— - John, reſtored to the title of D. of Norfolk, Iv, 
344 
Mulgrave, E. of, John Sheffield, made ee 
53 
Munſter, biſhop of, invades Holland, XI, . is forced 
to make peace, ibid. 
Murray, E. of. See James Stewart. | 
Murtherers, ſtatute againſt them, V, 270, 0 
Mufcovy comp pany, VII, 300 
Muſgrave, Sir TROP, his aQions for the king, VII, 442 
465 
aner fight, e VII, 21 
Nersox. John, account of his cellecdons, VIII. 
319, &c. 
Naſeby fight, + X, 330 


Naue, the . of Scot” O feererary, ſome of his tranſaclichs, 


VII, 442, 467 
Nauntop, Sir Robert, made ſecretary of ſtate, VIII, I 35» 


turned out, 170 
Nazaleod and Ambroſius, the ſame erſon, I, 12 
Neile, Richard, biſhop of Wincheſter, complaints again 
him, VIII, 331, 456 
Nennius, an Engliſh hiſtorian, account of him, I, 283, p. 
Neots, St. town, whence named, I, 40 
Nevil, Alexander, archbiſhop of "York, a favourite of K. 
Richard IId. IV, 28 


George, archbiſhop of York, tutgen out from being 
chancellor, V, 35. plots againſt K. Edward IVth, 41 


— ohn, created Tord Montague, V. 
— dmund, claims the inheritance of the eatis of 
Weſtmoreland, VII, 440 
New-River brought to London, | + VIII, 113 
Newark beſieged, X, 255, 338, delivered up to the Scots 
35¹ 
Newburgh, Jord, Edward Barret, tries to procure K. 


Charles Iſt's eſcape, ; X, 526 
| | Newbury. 


* 5 * * 


Pender „two battles of, | 4 K, 177, 282 

Newceaftle built, II, 111. rede into a biſho ric, VII, 
25. taken dy the Scots, X, 262. K. -Hhartes It. 
brought thither, 356 


E. of, William Cavendih, tries to e 
of Hull, IX, 456. ſeizes Newceaſtle, 95. his military 
exploits; 118—26r, retires to Hamburgh, '' 2261 

New- College at Oxford, when and by whom founded, IV, 


188 

Ne- Foreſt made, | | *. 115, 116 
Newport, treaty there. X, 502, &c. 
imeguen, congreſs there, „ IX cc 
Niſbet, battle of, Iv, 147 
Nobility, Old and New, | V, 133 


Nonconformiſts, ſtatute againſt them, VII, 527, y. that 
name how applied, XI, 208. a conſpiracy of Gates, ibid. 
223. perſecuted, 222. thank K. apes IId. for his de- 
claration, I, 71 

Non-obſtante clauſe in the pope's bull, what esst by it, 
III, 84. the firſt inſtance of its being uſed by the king, 


101 
Not fehlen bill againſt them, 251 
Non-reſiſtance preached up, 2 5 XI, 616 
Norfolk, inſurrections there, * mhm 0 

D. of, Thomas Mowbray, baniſhed, IV, 66 


D. of, John Mowbray, reſtored to that tithe, W, 
oins the D. of York, 
— 9. 'of, John Howard, made earl marſhal, 4 tho. 


197 
MM; of, Thomas Howard, oppoſes. the reformation, 


- VI, 393, 490, his warlike actions, 437, $06, 533. 
his character, 490. attainted, but wonderfully efcapes, 
558, 565, 566. pardoned, VII, 1r2. dies, 142 

D. of, Thomas Howard, endeavours to marry the 
Q. of Scots, VII, 312, 326. ſent to the Tower, 329. 


executed, . 376 


Normandy, firſt called ſo, I, 346. dukes of 7 
ibid., 360. I, 154 
Norris, John, his warlike exploits, VII, 515—542 
Northampton, aſſizes of, II, 336, d. aſſembly- general 

there, 409. battle there, IV, 404. the walls of it ra- 


5 Zed, XI, 243 
| _ — 2 of, Humphry de Bohun, made the king's lieute- 


nant-general i in France, IT, 454 


I N N E= X. 


mi of, William Parr, his warlike, e 


f oni iS, 10, 517 7 4 129, 
ee of, Henry 3 writes ee Vill 
104. dies 4 Catheie, in OS 

E. of, Spencer Compton, ſlain, Ja 1 -Az 429 


Northamptonſhire, inſurfection there, 
ene en i unf and ings of, * 59, &, ra- 
vaged by William It, » 94 
E. of, Henry Percy, made high B-conlz WIK 220 hath 
a grant of the iſle of Man, Tas 15 plots againſt 
Ws IV th. 150, 171, ſlain, | e 
E. of, Henry Percy, ſlain, - , © ys 478, A. 
E. of, Henry Percy, killed * the mob, V, 260 
B. of. See Dudley. 
E. of, Thomas Percy, takes up arms 0 e . 


Elizabeth, VII, 330, 344. beheaded. 383 
E. of, Henry Percy, ſhoots himſelf. 1 VII, 449 
E. of. Henry Percy, fined, VIII, 57. puts eight 
| horſes, to his coach, 156, o. 


E. of, Algernoon Percy, made general of the army 
againſt Scotland, IX, 73. and admiral, 500. dies, XI, 


325. family cutie. | n ibid. p. 
Norwich, whence ſo called, I, 268, s. 
Nottingham, K. Charles IR. ſets up his ſtandard there, IT: 
Nottingham-caſtle bale, FR | | II, 80 
Nottingham plot, gf IV, 43 
E. of, Charles: Howard, his exploits, vn, Job, 
| 543» 549 
E. of, Daniel, Finch, refuſes to ſign the aſſociation, 

XII, 168. . propoſes a regency, _ 180, 181 
Noy, William, made attorney 1 VIII, 518, p. ad- 
viſes K. Charles Iſt. to levy ſhip- money, 535 
Nuncio, one ſent to K. James IId. .-* VU, 79 

0. 

5 O A K of reformation; why ſo called, VII, 50 
Oates, Titus, account of him, XI, 472. his narra- 


tive, 473. hath lodgings allowed him in Whitehall, 475. 
his depoſitions, 480, 490, 501, 546, 550. turned out 
of Whitehall, 613. fined, 650. and whipt, XII, 135 
14 
Oath of the biſhops and barons to K. Stephen, II, 199. to 


K. Henry VIIIth. VI, 386, 526. oath of allegiance, 


2 F 


ath ordained by the e and eh he 244, 


171 | to be taken val! erſons i in office, W as Cf 
Occam, Wil 70 te of the Nominaliſts, I is Is 112 
Octa arriyes in 190 land with Saxon troops, I, 108 
Odo, a ot $3 


Canterbury, account of pas . I, 403 
Odo, biſhop, 0 1 85 II, 70, 81. made E . of a, 
a 


and ee of England, 95. e and bis eſtate con- 
fiſcated, 121. "obtains his pardon, „ Coyne #29 
Offa, a famous king of Mercia, 1 4 20 


Officers, the great, officers of the crown, ” 549, h 


Olaus, K. of Norway, invades bee. 1 Vit 414 
Oldcorn the Jeſuit executed, * 


1 III, 35 
Old man of the mountains, Who, * es | 57 
Omer” 3. St. ſcholars, their depoſitions at the trial of "he 
five Jeſuits, XI, 546 
Orange, prince of, William IId. marries the princeſs . 
IX, 461. Ges, L, 57 
Prince of. See William IId. PTE Ay 
aasee, Who, Ja m. 338 
Ordeal, trials by, ſome account of, 1 * 


Ordovices. who, and where fituate, I, 41, p. * 


Oriel-College founded, » 382, c. 
Oriflame, a ſtandard, whence named, IV, 207, a 
Orkney iſles, ſome account of, „485, p. 


8 maid of. See Joan. 
Orleton, Adam, biſhop of Hereford, ; joins the P. of Lan: 
© caſter, III, 363. accepts K. Edward IId's reſignation of 
bis crown, 380. his ambiguous ſaying, 401 
Ormond, E. of, James Butler, created, III, 405 
N E. of, Thomas Butler, appointed to treat with the 
F rench ambaſſador, V, 274 
Marquis of, James Butler, his exploits, "i 204; 
427. treats with "the Iriſh rebels, 207, 231, 346 
Oſborne, Sir Thomas, made privy-counſellor, XI, 370. 
and high-treaſurer, 400. complaints and articles againſt 
him, 421, 505. his character, 505. impeached, 506, 
527, 529, 530. turned out from being lord-trealurer, 


508. ſent to the Tower, 532. diſcharged, | 648 
Ofmund, his liturgy, By 27 
Ofwald, archbiſhop of York, his death, SS 


Otho, the pope's legate, his exactions, UL, 58, 65. 0 


iii 


18D K. 


Ochobon's confiitutions, III, 2b 
Se 3 Sir- WA Elis tragi fal Nh vm, 8. 
Owen, Sir John, condemned — ie, "XI; $ 
Oxford Uunivetfity funded, 1 I, 331, 392, bee b FG 
* ſeholirs, why, IL, 444, d. We into a 'bilhoprie, YI, 
402. viſited by arc bilhop La vin, 3s; ſtatut 
of it made, ibid. 1. gives K. Cher It, f eir plate, * 
108. K. Charles retires  thither, 114. trea y there, 
2 A 355 &c. beſieged, 264, 266. Pio K* eee 
N97 chere, X 595, 661. 
| Ortord? 5100 ons för th F Ge e . 265 di- 


Vinity-ſchool and libr altere Me 5e. 
”E. of, Robert rd Vere, one of 1K. e 18 5 
vourftes, IV. 28. created r of Dublin, and D. of 
Ireland, 37. his remarkable funeral 5 8 
— E. of, John de Vere, pebeaded, V, 13 
— S of, John de Vere, attainted "and Abe to ho- 
| hour, V, 57. commands the firſt line at Boſwerth fiaht; 
194. 255 and why uz 
— E. of, Henry de Vere, commands troops ih Boke- 
mia, VIII, 163 
—E. of, Aubrey deVere, goes to the | prince of Orange, 


— Biſhop of, Samuel Parker, 


1 


ry Sir William, ſecretary of Rate, vt 2 


charagier, 7. created a baron; 635, s. ecm, 
fined, and degraded from the order of the garter, I 


flies into France, 438 
Palatinate, affairs of the, vin; I5 
Palatine, elector, Frederic nt * &T. 
- Charles, ſollicits his uncle's affſtat 


III, 1 276 | 


Pall, what, I, 230, g. ſent to Auſtin in England, "a. 
Paln-Sunday, carrying palm on that day forbidden, V 
Palmer, Sir Thomas, impeached the D. of Somerſet, "vi 
75. executed, 114 
Mir. ſent to the Tower for proteſting, IX, 350 
. Pandulph, W his tranſad ions, II, 4557 461. III, 15, 


wy "OP 
Parifhes, origin and diviſion, of them, 35 1, 509 
Papillon, Thomas, addrefles the lord mayor to petition for 
2 parliament, | XI, 568 


Papiſts, 0 


P 


I-N.D-E.:X, 


apiſts, laws againſt them, VII, 426, 447. ordered to call their 


children home from foreign parts, 416. countenanced by 


K. James and K. Charles Iſt. VIII, 75, 138. IX, 100, 


256. petitions againſt them, VIII, 279; 329, 333, XI, 


250, 319, 486. diſarmed, VIII, 343. IX, 260. Pa- 


* 
— 


piſts in the king's and parliament's armies, X, 118, 127, 
138. proclamations againſt "the Papiſts, IX, 215, 521. 


Xl, 257, 287, 319, &c. diſabled from fitting in parlia- 


ment, 488, e. their houſes plundered, XII, 162, 167 
Parliament, with four knights out of every ſhire, III, 157. 


” 


and with 'two, 160. a ſeries of parliaments before 49 
Henry IIId. II, 128, 156, 193, 235, 350, 399, 484, 


and ſince; See in each king and queen's reign, Did not 


= 


uſe to ſit above one ſeſſion, IV, 62. nat frequently pro- 


rogued, 128. long parliament in K. Charles Iſt's time, 


in K. Charles Ild's time, XI, 213, 426; 428. com- 


their proceedings, IX, 203, &c. Penſionary patliament 


monly ſides with the ſtrongeſt, 103. The good parlia- 


ment. IV, 48. the mercileſs, 49. the cruel, 126. the 


illiterate, 157. Barebone's parliament, XI, 71. the 


rump-parliament. | 1 51456, 151 
Acts of, acts in the parliament of 1399, IV, 120, 
for freedom of elections, 165. to prevent abuſes therein, 


194. againſt falſe returns, 176. excluding the women 


from the crown, 166. againſt the houſe of Vork, re- 
pealed, V, 12. about the ſucceſſion of the crown, I 
214. VI, 527. VII, 93, &c. againſt clipped money, V, 


349. againſt giving liveries, ibid. corncerning annates, 


358. aboliſhing the papal authority, and againſt Peter- 


_ pence, &c. 367, 384, 392. to confirm K. Henry VIIIth's 


title, VI, 390. and title of the kings of England, 527. 


making it treaſon to ſpeak evil of the king, 391. g. or to 
conceal the incontinence of a queen of England, 499. 


ordering the fame obedience to the king's proclamations as 
to acts of parliament, 464. repealed; VII, 25. to limit 
the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts, VI, 527. a- 
gainſt unlawful aſſemblies, 61. confirming the liturgy, 
63. enjoining the confronting of witneſſes, 80. fixing 
what are the crimes againſt the ſtate, 110. againſt mo- 


| leſting preachers, prophaning the ſacraments, images, &c. 


and aſſemblies to altar religion, 121. to confirm Q. Ma- 
ry's prerogatives, though ſhe was a woman, 137. againſt 
hereticks revived, 147. appointing public worſhip in the 
vulgar tongue, 192. reſtoring to the crown the ſupre- 
macy, and the right of nominating to biſhoprics, ibid. 

| e 193. 
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193. of uniformity, 193. XI, 229, to maintain O. 
Elizabeth's right to the crown, VII, 370. to confirm K. 
James Iſt's title, VIII, 40. for a triennial parliament, 
IX, 223. repealed, XI, 256. to aboliſh the Star- cham- 
ber, High-commiſſion, ſhip- money; and concerning fo- 
reſts, knighthood, ſalt-petre, gun- powder, IX, 223, 
320. Act, called the Humble Petition and Advice, XI, 
99. making it treaſon to levy money without conſent of 
parliament, 151. to fix the intereſt of money, 195. for 
a thankſgiving on May ' 29th, ibid. for regulating the 
Bay- trade, and encouraging ſhipping, 196. about ſelling 
wine by retail, 201, tor an exciſe upon ale, &c. ibid. 
for confirmation of college and hoſpital leafes, ibid. pro- 
hibiting the exportation of wool and fuller's earth; and the 
planting of tobacco in Ireland, ibid. for taking away the 
court of wards and liveries, ibid. for the ſafety of the 
king's perſon, 217. for regulating of the navy, 218. 
for repairing the ways about London, 229. Five-mile 
act, 278. Capitation- act, 289. for building thirty ſhips, 
437- for an additional exciſe, ibid. for preventing frauds 
and perjuries, ibid. for a duty upon wine, 461. for diſ- 
abling Papiſts from ſitting in parliament, 483. againſt 
the Papiſts, | | 388 
Parliament-men to loſe their wages if they abſent them- 


ſelves, | VI, 110 
Parr, Thomas, born, V, 127, w. dies, VIII, 542 
Parry, William, conſpires againſt Q. Elizabeth, VII, 446 
Parſons, Kobert, comes to England, VII, 410, b. 
Parties, two, formed in England, | IX, 47 


Paſcentius, ſon of Vortigern, revolts and is defeated, I, 


pe 122 
Paſſive-obedience preached up, XI, 616. forſaken by the 
Church of England, XII, 116, how far it will hold, 


| 181 
Patern, St. his hiſtory, ©. 1,-149 
Patrick, St. account of him, | I, 148 

Paul's, St. School built, 2g en 142) fe ale. bh. 
Paulet, William, created marquis of Wincheſter, VII, 73. 

plots againſt Cecil, ati BAG 
Paulinus converts the Northumbrians, I!); 231, 241 
Peckham, John, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his conteſts with 
Edward Iſt. IV, III. his character, ibid. 


Peers, explanation of that word, II, 50. eldeſt ſons of 
peers, when firſt ſat in the houſe of commons, VII, 63 


Pembroke, E. of, Richard de Clare, goes and conquers part 


of 


0 AR She a — 


50 
— E. of, Gilbert Marthal,marrie the K. of Scotland O 


— 5. of, Jaſper Tudor, whence deſcended, IV, 401. 


IN D E X. Ixvii 
of Ireland, II, 322, 323. takes poſſeſſion of Leimſter, 
326. made regent, Hl, 5 
E. of, Richard Marſhal, pete by Henry IIId. of 
his brother's eſtate, III, 35. created earl marſhal, 36. 
leagues with Lewellyn. prince of Wales, 46. his military 
exploits, 26, 46, 49. is taken priſoner, 308. ravages | 
the kids of the n 8 en 49. is ſtabbed there, 


ſiſter, 5 III, 55 
— E. of, Anſelm Marſhal, marſhal of England, _ 


% 5 

— E. of, Fo de Valence, defeated by Robert Bruce, 
III, 318. enters into a confederacy againſt! K. Ed- 
ward ald. III, 340, 341 


- defeated, 503. hi title and eſtate forſeited, V. 19. re- 


red, * 
. E. of, William Herbert, created, V, 19. defeated - 
by the Yorkſhire en V, 43, 44. is beheaded, 


44 
— E. of, William Herbert, created, VII, 73. his 
exploits, cls ht 47, 131, 166 
E. of, Philip Herbert: K. Charles Iſt's anſwer to 
him, IX, 481. choſen member of the houſe of com- 


mons, XI, 6, a. 
Penn, eil his exploits, _ XI, 272, 274, g 
enal laws and teſt, K. James IId's endeavours to aboliſh, 
them, 82 XII, 78, 80, f, 83 
Pennington, Iſaac, mayor of London, K. Charle's Is 2ccu- 
ſation againſt him, X, 137 
Penruddock, John, conſpires againſt Cromwell, XI, 88. 
is taken and beheaded, bid. 
Penſionary parliament, and penſionary members, XI, 213, 
428, 544 
penſioners, gentlemen, renewed, VI, 473, x 
Pequigny, den Of of, V, 99, 100 
Percy, Henry otſpur, defeats the Scots, VI, 13. flays 
Doug bs 49. 
Thomas, concerned i in the powder-plot, VIII, 51, 
53, 50 
Henry, in a plot to get the army to declare for K. 
Charles If; IX, 277—292 
Perhaps, ſtreſs laid upon that word, VI, 303 
Perkin Warbeck, account of him, V, 291—332 


e 2 Perth, 


Ixviii 


1. N D E X. 
Perth, articles of, VIII, 139. IX, 16, b. 
Peter- pence iinpoſed, I, 188. aboliſhed, VI, 384 
Peter de Pontefract, his remarkable. prediQtion , concerning 
K. John, II, 449. is hanged for it, cho fulfilled, 455 


Peterburgh erected into a biſho pri, VI, 492 
E. of, "Henry Mordaunt, proxy of the D of Vork's 
marriage, XI, 400 


Petition of right, Vin. 448, 457. Petitions againſt recu- 
fants,” 329, 333, &c. about grievances, IX; 209, 224. 
againſt biſhops, 2475 244, 249, 250. of the apprentices, 
. 410. from the watermen, 488. from the women and 
children about the derne. Me. IX, 23. of the Inde- 
pendents, a 

Petre, Sir William, ſocrttitry of Bate, his: character, VII. 
8, 56. created baron of Writtle, X, 10, m. 

Lord, impriſoned about the Popiſh: plot, XI, 482, 

537, 648. his letter to the king upon his death bed, 


648 
Father, XII, 64. received into the council, 80. 
retires to France, + ESO, 155 


Peyto, Q. 2 n created a cardinal, VII, 167 
Peyton, Sir Robert, goes to the prince of Orange, XII, 118 
Philip de Valois, K. of France, account of his great conteſts 

with K. Edward Id. It, 412—47 
Philip, prince, marries Q. Mary, VII, 124— 140. offers 


to marry Q. Elizabeth, 183. gets poſſeſion of Portugal, 
418. mvades England, een: 503—512 


Philippa, married to K. Edward IIId. III, 375, 3 5 de- 
feats the Spots, 463. obtains a Nan for ſix burghers, 
465. dies. 519 

Philpot defeats a Scotch pirate, ee eee 

Picard, Henry, invites four kings to a feaſt, III, 478, o. 

Pickering, Sir William, er that Q. Elizabeth would 
marry him, VII, 223, g. 

— Thomas, deſigns to kill K. Charles 11d. XI, 469, 


499 
Pictaivenſis, William of, wrote an account of the Nen 


revolution, | II, 273, e. 
Picts, their original, I, Introd. xv. deſtroyed by the Scots, 
294. | Pits wall, | I, 62 
Pierce, Alice, account of her: III, 525, d. 527. I, 7 
Pilkington, Thomas, fined, XI, 610 
Pinkey, battle of, VII, 21 
Plagues. in England, III, 466. IV, I6, 52, 2 
Fa, origin of that ſirname, V, 200, c 


Plau- 


IN D E X. 


Phutius comes into Bcitain, 


Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, account of, I, 402 
2 account of it, | IV, 61 
Plot, Popiſh, ſome account of, XI, 465, &c. 


Plunket, Oliver, executed, „612 


Pluraliſts, a bill againſt them, IX, 25T, 318 
Plymouth, a plot to deliver it up to K. Charles I X, 184. 
r s books burnt, IX, 252 
Pole, 


ichael de la, made E. of Suffolk, and high-chan- 
cellor, IV, 28, 37. removed, 


—— Reginald, falls out with K. Henry VUlth, Vlth, 430, 
459, 457. loſes the papacy, and 8 VII, 69. comes 


to En 142—170. made as of Canterbury, 
160. dies, 176 


Poleron, debates about it, XI, 60, 293. delivered to the 
Engliſh, 


775 
Pollard, captain, expelled the houſe, IX, 282, 283, 318 
Poll- taxes impoſed, AIV, 17, 18. XI, 289, 455 
Polydore Virgil, impriſoned by Wolſey, „VI, 117 


Pontfract- caſtle, in the king's, and parliament's poſſeſſion, 
X, 338, 469, 513 


Poor, Richard, builds Saliſbury cathedral, - IL, 213 
Pope, his authority aboliſhed in England, VI, 384. re- 
ſtored, VII, 143. aboliſhed again, 192 
Popham, Alex. propoſes the having a perpetual revenue ſet- 
tled upon K. Charles IId. XI, 200 
Porta 15-53 at Portland, I, 12 


Portland, E. of, Richard Weſton, lord-treaſurer, VIII, 


474. accuſed of being a Papiſt, 409, 474, 528. Libels 
againſt him, 488 


E. of, Jerom Weſton, retires to the king, X, 223 
Portſmouth ſecured by the houſe of commons, IX, 276, 
439, 440, 456. K. Charles Ift. becomes maſter of it, 

- X, 96 

- Ducheſs of, Louiſe de Querouaille, tries to tuin the 
E. of Danby, XI, 505. 9 for the excluſion- bill, 


593, 595 
Portugal, whence ſo called, I, Introd. xiv. 


Portugal ambaſſador's brother executed, XI, 79 
Poſt- office erected, XI, 201. revenues of it ſeeded on 5 
D. of Vork, 255, b 
Powle, Henry, made ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, wh 

| 17 
I 3 Powys, 


40 
Poole, Sir Geffrey and Henry, executed, VI. 457 
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IND E X. 
Powys, E. of, William Herbert, ſent oc the REIN: XI, 
482. impeached, 531. releaſed, n 11 648 


Poynings, Sir Edward, deputy of Ireland, V, 301. Poy- 


ning's law, ibid, 
Pramonſtratenſes, order of, ſome account as II, 258, s. 
Præmunire, ſtatute of, III, 451. IV, 96, V, 390 


Prance, Miles, concerned in Godfrey' 8 murder, XI, 508— 
517. his examinations, 511, 515. and depoitionse 521, 
547, 548. tried, XII, 62 

Preaching forbid, without a licence, VII, 194 

Prerogative, K. James Ift, full of his, VIII. 7, 23, 126, 

135, 150, 213, 217 

Preſbyterians, moderate and rigid, IX, 207, 208, perſe- 
cuted, VIII, 19, 74, 75, 105, 523, 533» 542. IX, 
235. their views and deſigns in the war, 236, X, 59— 
92. ſeparate from the independents, 368. join with the 
royaliſts, XI, 143, 157. contribute to the king's reſto- 
ration; 157. a conſpiracy of theirs, 208—216, 226, 
many turned out of their livings, 240. cated. 326. 
thank K. James IId. for his declaration, XII, 71, unite 
with the Church of England, 116 

Pretender, account of bis ſuppoſed birth, XII, 92— 10g. 
Depolitions about it, 131, 1345 canjed: into France, 

11-300 

Pie gives Jefferies 14,0001. to ſave his life, XII, 38 

Prieſts allowed to marry, VII, 38. Popiſh prieſts baniſhed 


| VIII, 31 

Printing brought into England, 11 2 508, e. 
Proclamations frequent in K. James and K. Charles I's time, 
VIII, 16, 74, 514, 542, IX, 23, ordered to be haypd, | 
VIII, 75 

Proteſtation taken by both houſes, IX, 275, 319 


Proteſtants, whence 90 called, VI, 339, account of thoſe 


in Germany, 327, 339, Kc. burnt in England, 522, 
VII, 149—174. account of thoſe in Scotland, 188— 
229. F rench Proteſtants well received by K. James IId. 


XII, 80 


Proviſions and Proviſors, ſtatutes againſt them. III, 450. 


II 5H, 97,277 
Prynne, William, need in the Star-chamber, IX, 25, 


J. impriſoned i in Jerſey, ibid. releaſed, 216. dies, XI, 


230 

Publicans, pretended heretics, ſome account of them, W, 
19 

Purbeck, viſcount, Jobn Villiers, created, VIII, 145 


Pun- 


I N D E. X. Ixx1 


Puritans hated by K. James Iſt. VIII, 17, &c. perſecuted, 
ibid—IX, 235. go and ſettle in Virginia, VIII, 72. 
See Preſpyterians. 

Church and ſtate, VII, 74 

Pyers, Exton, murders Richard Ia. IV, 136 

Pym, John, his ſpeeches, IX, 209, 331, 442. impeaches 
the E. of Strafford, 217. encourages the tumults at 
| Weſtminſter, 411. accuſed of high- treaſon, 421. im- 
Ken the queen, X, 212. dies, | 243 


| UAKERS, act againſt them, XI, 228. preſent an 
addreſs to K. James IId. XII, 8. thank him for his 


declaration; 71 
Queen, meaning of that word, II, 6 
Queen's-College Cambridge, founded, IV, 508, c. 
Quendrida, aſſaſſinates her brother, | I, 189 


Quo-Warranto, ſtatute of, III, 229, Quo- Warranto a- 
gainſt the charter of London, XI, .623, 643. and thoſe 


of ſeveral other corporations, 6 575 58 78 
R. 

> ADBERT Paſchaſius writes about e 

Ragman's roll, III, 404. 133 what, 10 1 

Rags monopolized, VIII, 508 


Rainſborough, colonel, X. 337. and vice-admiral, 466. 
killed, | $13, 1. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, volunteer in France, VII, 344, a. 
his two expeditions into America, 526, 542. and to Ca- 
diz, 544. conſpires againſt K. James Iſt. VIII, 15. 
condemned, 16. writes his hiſtory of the world, 145. 
diſcovers Virginia, 72. his third expedition into Ame- 


rica, 146. beheaded, 148 
Ralph de Diceto, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account of, III, 
219, W. 


Randolph, Sir Thomas, his embaſſies, VII, 325, 346, 37 7. 
409, 319, 459. tries to excite a rebellion in Scotland, 
419 

Ranulph Flambart, made biſhop of Durham, Il, 157, im- 
priſoned, 162 


Ratcliff, Sir John, commander in France, IV, 368 
1 19 ta e at- 
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| Ratcliff, Robert, ſent with a fleet againſt Scotland, V „119 


conſpires againſt Henry VIII. 3080 
Sir Richard attainted, | 1 V. 416 
Records of Scotland burnt, | III, 287, g 


Recuſants, act againſt them, VII, 527, y. ordetel not 4 
come Within ten miles of the court, VIII, 82. releaſed 
out of priſon by K. James Iſt. 222. Petitions againſt 
them, 329, 333, 378. diſarmed, 343. K. Charles Iſt. 

compounds wit: them, 473. See Papiſts. 

Redon, treaty of, VI, 264 

Reformation, beginning and occaſion it, VI, 135, 136. pro- 
greſs of it in Germany, 222, 339. and f in England, 38 I, 
392, 552. in Scotland, VII, 229 

Reformed, Q. Mary aſſures them ſhe ved make no altera- 
tion in religion, VII, 103, 110. perſecuted 114, 116, 
 &c. See Proteſtants, ; A 


Reformers in England, who they. were, VII, 16 
Regicides executed, XI, 194, 196. their eſtates confiſca- 
ted, 194, 217 

Regiſter for Chriſtenings firſt ordered to be kept, VI, 

451, 4 
Relicks found in monaſteries, | VL FW 450 
Reliefs, what, "IL; 3&3» Þ- 
Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, IX, 212, 339, 
48—385 

Remonſtrants, origin of that name, | vll, 8, 88 | 
Republicans have particular letters of pardon, XI, 192: en- 
ter into a plot, 3 235 


Revenue of the kings, how paid anciently, II, 158, t. 194, 
f. how levied and iſſued, 194, . branches of it, 230, 


n. Revenue rolls, We | 


Reynolds, captain, defeats the levllirs: XI, 26, com- 


mands the Engliſh troops in France. 103 
Rhee iſland, Buckingham's expedition there, VIII, 41: 
Ribaumont, engages in ſingle combat with K. . 1 _ 

| III, 4 
Rich, Sir Richard, his cet, VII, 8. made a baron, 
ibid. and lo:d- chancellor, 23, diſgraced, 78. the great 
ſeal taken from him, 1: bid. 
Sir Henry, K. James Iſt. gives him 3000ol. VII, 

108. created E. of Holland, 270. See Holland,. 
Richakr Ift, born, II, 283. cauſes a revolt in Alienne, 

329, 341. a marriage concluded between him and Alice, 

338. which is never conſummated, 344, 354, 365, 395: 

makes war with the Britons, and defeats his brother "he - 

3 : rey, 
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frey, 341. goes to Paris, 344: does homage to the K. | 
of France, 347. crowned D. of Normandy, 354. and 
of England, 355. baniſhes from his preſence ſuch as 
had fided with him, and loads with favours thoſe that 
ſtood out againſt him, 354. raiſes vaſt ſums of mone 
for his expedition to the Holy Land, 357. ſells almoſt all 
the crown lands, 358. delivers Berwick and Roxburgh 
to the K. of Scotland, ibid. exacts money from his ſub- 
ects, ibid. gives his brother prince John ſix earldoms, 
359. renews his alliances with the kings of Scotland and 
Vales, 361. joins K. Philip at Vezelai, ibid. goes over 
to Meſſina, and takes it, 363. affronts K. Philip by ſet- 
ting up his banner at Meſſina, ibid. gives Tancred K. 
Arthur's ſword, 364. concludes a marriage with Beren- 
guella, 365. conſummates his marriage with her, 366. 
puts to fea, in order to go to the Holy Land, 367. makes 
himſelf maſter of Cyprus, 366. keeps the daughter of 
Iſaac K. of Cyprus, ibid. takes Acres, 374. affronts the 
D. of Auſtria, 375. diſſention between him and the K. 
of France, ibid. ſtands up for Guy of Luſignan, 376. 
kills the Saracen priſoners he had, 377. obtains a great 
victory over, Saladine, 378. eſcapes narrowly at Joppa, 
2380. takes the Babylon caravan, 381. marches towards 
Jeruſalem, ibid. makes a truce with Saladine, ibid, 382. 
_ embarks for Europe, 383. ſhipwrecked near Aquileia, 
384. goes.into the dominions of the D. of Auſtria, where 
he is ſcized and delivered up to the emperor, ibid. carried 
before the diet of the empire, 387. is ſet at liberty, 391. 
arrives in England, 392. 1s crowned again, 393. for- 
gives his brother John, and reduces his party, ibid. wars 
with the K. of France, ibid, 394, 396. dies, 398, 399. 
makes John his heir, 399. his character, ibid, 400. 
RIcRARD IId. put by his father under the protection of the 
parliament, III, 526. crowned, IV, 4. confirms K. John's 
two-chartcrs, 8, offers the rebels under Jack Straw an 
authentic charter, 21. his conference with Wat Tyler, 
ibid. marches with an army to punith the rebels of Eſſex, 
24. marries Ann of Luxemburgh, 26. gives biſhops the 
power of impriſoning heretics, 27, 29. his character, and 
favourites, 27, 28. ſends to demand the great ſeal from 
chancellor Scroop, 28. marches into Scotland, 34. par- 
dons his brother the lord Holland, for killing the lord Staf- 
ford, 38. grants the D. of Lancaſter an aid, 36. confers 
new honours on his uncles and fayourites, 37. raiſes a great 
army to oppoſe the French, 39. demands a ſublidy, 5 
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his raſh anſwer to the parliament, ibid. threatens to call 


the K. of France to his aſſiſtance, 40. conſents to the 
removing of his favourites, ibid. recalls them, 41. tries 


to aſſume an arbitrary power, and for that end undertakes 
to raiſe an army, and pack a parliament, 44, 45. tries 
to levy an army, but cannot, ibid, reſolves to go to 
France, and give up Calais and Cherbour » 47. an in- 
terview between him and the lords, ibid, Fi 


, be | elters himſelf 
in the Tower, ibid. his ill deſigns diſcovered, ibid. he 


_ conſents to the baniſhment of his favourites, 48. takes 


upon him the government, and changes the miniſtry, 49, 
50. reconciled to the D. of Glouceſter, 5x. ſpends im- 
menſe ſums in tournaments, 51. his exceſſive expences, 

2. entertained daily fix thouſend perſons, 52. goes to 
"as Bay to ſuppreſs the rebels, 53, 54. calls a parliament 
at Dublin, 54. he returns to England, in order to ſup- 
preſs the Lollards, ibid. marries. Iſabella, 56. the vaſt 


magnificence at his wedding, ibid. makes uſe of illegal 


ways to get-money, and gives up Breſt and Cherbourg, 57. 


5 by what means he got rid of the D. of Glouceſter, 58, 


fummons the pcers of the realm to Nottingham, 59. 
changes all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, and ſo gets a 
packed parliament, ibid. makes ſeveral grants, ibid. 
confiſcates ſeventeen. counties, 67, prepares to go into 


Treland to ſuppreſs the rebels, and extorts great ſums, ibid. 
is informed of the D. of Lancaſter's deſcent into England, 


71. is detained in Ireland by contrary winds, ibid. ar- 


_ rives in England, and ſhuts himſelf up in Conway-caſtle, 
73. offers to reſign his crown, ibid. is confined to the 
Tower, and reſigns his crown, 74, 75. articles of accu- 


ſation againſt him, 76, &c. is depoſed, 86. his favou- 
rites called to account, 121. extraordinary ſentence paſ- 


{ed upon him, 126. his tragical death, 136. rumours 


of his being alive, 145, 152, 156, 172. his body re- 
moved to Weſtminſter-abbey, 194 


Ricnard IIId. his character, V, 108, 109. created D. of 


Glouceſter, 13. fiercely attacks Q. Margaret's army, and 


makes a terrible ſlaughter, 77. murders prince Edward 


and K. Henry VIth. 78, 79. takes Berwick, Edinburgh, 


Kc. 119, 120. forms a deſign to wreſt the crown from 


his nephew, K. Edward Vth. 136. goes out with his 


friends to meet the king, 138. ſeizes upon the king, 
139. ſpreads a report that the E. Rivers, &c. had deter- 


mined to kill the D. of Glouceſter and Buckingham, 140, 


141. is declared protector, 142. moves in council the 


taking 


I N D K. 
taking of the D. of York from his mother, 143. ſpreads 
reports againſt the legitimacy of K. Edward IVth. and his 
children, 148. erects two councils, 634. ſounds the 
lord Haſtings, and diſpatches him out of the way, 1 50, 
151. employs Dr. Shaw to preach about the illegitimacy 
K. Edward's children, 155. refuſes the crown at firſt, 
159. is proclaimed king, 160. crowned, 161. reſolves 
to put K. Edward Vth. and the D. of York to death, 163. 
refuſes to grant the D. of Buckingham the moiety of the 
lands of the houſe of Hereford, 164. crowned at York, 
166. receives a confuſed account of the conſpiracy formed 
_ againſt him by the D. of Buckingham, ibid. —165. iſſues 
out a proclamation againſt thoſe that had conſpired againſt 
him, 177. put ſeveral of the conſpirators to death, 179. 
receives freſh advices of a conſpiracy, 181. treats with 
Landais about delivering the E. of Richmond, 184. gives 
the D. of Bretagne'the earldom of Richmond, ibid. obli- 
ges the lord Stanley to leave his ſon with him in hoſtage, 
186. diſcovers the project of the E. of Richmond's mar- 
rying the princeſs Elizabeth, and reſolves to marry her, 
187. gets the queen-dowager to deliver up her daughters 
to him, ibid. puts his queen to death, 188. lays up his 
fleet, 190. hath intelligence of the E. of Richmond's 
landing at Milford-haven, 192. goes to give him battle, 
jbid. the E, of Richmond's army and his meet at Boſ- 
worth, 194. puts the crown on his head, ibid. rides up 
to attack the E. of Richmond, and ſlays Sir William 


Brandon, 196. his army js routed, and he killed, ibid. 


197. his body is carried to Leiceſter, 197. where buried, 
198, y. his character, 5 198, 199 
Richard IId. and IIId. dukes of Normandy, I, 440 

Richard, K. John's ſon, born, II, 442. made E. of Corn- 
wal, III, 23. takes up arms to compel K. Henry IIId, 
to reſtore the charters, 27. marries the counteſs of Glou- 


ceſter, 35. expoſtulates with his brother Henry IIId. 57. 


enters into a confederacy againſt the king, 60. goes to 
the Holy Land, 71. inveſts Henry IIId. with the earl- 

dom of Poictou, ibid. married to 8 

| ding dinner eonſiſted of thirty thouſand diſhes, ibid. the 

; pope offers Sicily to him, 108. choſen K. of the Romans, 
129. declares againſt the Oxford proviſions, 139. ſwears 
to obſerve them, ibid. tries to make peace between the 
king and barons, 144. taken priſoner at the battle of 
Lewes, 154. ſet at liberty, 165. dies, 180 


Richard, 


incia, 77. his wed- 
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Richard, K. Edward's IVth's ſon, created D. of Vork, V' 
111, 112. the protector moves in council, that he ſhould 


be taken from the queen his mother, 143. conveyed to 
the Tower, 146. put to death, 16 5. his bones found, 


ibid, m. 

Ricardſon, lord chief. juſtice, aboliſhes wakes in 2 
ſhire, ' „ III, 525 
Riches of the kings of England, VIII, 566 
Richmond palace built, V, 329 


Ridley, Nicolas, biſhop of London, vn, 68. preaches in 
favour of Jane Grey, 105. ſent to the Tower, 109, 


. excommunicated, 140. burnt, 15: 
Ridolpho, tries to flir up a rebellion i in England, VII, 321. 

apptehended, | 329 
Rippon, treaty there, 5 IX, 112 


Rivers, E. of, Richard Woodvile, made treaſurer and high- 
conſtable, V, 36. beheaded, 45 

| E. of, Anthony Woodvile, brings K. Edward Vth. 
to London, V, 138. arreſted, 139. beheaded, 148, 
15 

Nini David, account of him, VII, 252, 253, ys 
ſnatches 2 Elizabeth's letter out of Q. Mary's hand, 259. 
Q. Mary's ſcandalous familiarity with him, ibid, 260. 


murdered, 262, d. where buried, | 26s, 266 
Robert, D. of Normandy, father of William Iſt. I, 440— 
511, II. 1i—67 


Robert; ſon of William Iſt. wars againſt his father, II, 110. 
ſent with an army againſt the Scots, 111. his negligence, 
135, attacked by William Rufus, 138. goes to the 
Holy Land, 150. claims the crown of England, 165. 
gives up his penſion, 170. taken and impriſoned, 176, 


177. dies, 5 | 1917 
Robert de Beleſme, his actions, | II, 167—187 
Robert E. of Glouceſter, heads the barons againſt K. Ste- 

phen, II, 205. taken priſoner, 223. dies, 227 


Roberts, lord, his warlike exploits, X, 273278. made 
JOSE of Plymouth, 278, 1. and lieutenant of Ireland, 
XI, 326. created E. of Radnor, 559, e. 

Robin Hood and Little John, ſome account of, II, 397, m 

Rochelle, the Engliſh expedition thither, VIII, 411—414 

Roches, Peter rs biſhop of Wincheſter, account of him 


and his actions, III, 16—62, h. 
Rocheſter, beſieged by William IId. 36 
Rocheſter bridge built, IV, 170, r. 


Rocheſter, E. cf, John Wilmot, his exploits, XI, . Lf 15 
1 — 
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m—— Viſcount, Laurence Hyde, made lord-treaſurer, 
XII, 7, 53. refuſes to embrace Popery, 62. is remo- 


ved from the treaſury, and gets a penſion, ibid. 

| Rochford, lord, Thomas Boleyn, accuſed. 95 inceſt with 
Ann Boleyn, VI, 416. beheaded, LL 419 
Lady, beheaded, _ VI, 499 
Roderic, K. "a Wales, ivades Mercia, 45. 295 
Roger de Hoveden, an Engliſh DIS ſome account of 

him, III, 219, w. 

Rokelby, Sir Thomas, defeats the E. of Northumberland, 
IV. 172 

Rollo, firſt D. of Na bow obrained, A 346 


Rollo, refufes to pay tonnage, VIII, 475. ſued,” 481 
Rome ſacked, VI, 261. complaints of the Engliſh againſt 
the exactions of the ſee of Rome, IV, 90. Memorial to 

the dane againſt the encroachments of that ſee, 91, 


Romeſcot, a charity or tribute of Rome, I, 188 
Ronquillo, de Pedro, his advice to K. James IId, XII, 42. 
his houſe plundered, 162 
Roſamond, Fair, put to death, II, 326. her tomb removed 
out of Godſtow church, why, | HI, 1 70 
Roſe, White and Red, account of theſe devices, IV, 4 
a conſecrated roſe ſent by the __” to K. Henry Vit. 
25 
Roſs, biſhop of, 15 8 | VII, 228—394 
Rotherham, Thomas, archbiſhop of York, and high-chan- 
cellor, VI, 140. the ſeal is taken from him, 142. im- 
priſoned, 152, 161 
John, council for Richard Baxter, XII, 16, p. 
Rothes, E. of, forms a deſign of carrying away Q. Mary, 


Il, 255 

Reden ds the origin of that name, IX, 410 
Round table, when and by whom appointed, III, 452 
Round way- down fight, 115 | . 183 
Rous, or Roſſe, John, an Engliſh hiſtorian, ſome account 
"STKE: V. 402 


Rouſe, John, ſpeaker of the han of commons, XI, 70 
Rowena, introduced and married to Vortigern, I, 105, 106 
Rubeus, Peter, the pope's nuntio, extorts money, Ll], 66, 69 
Rudyard, Sir Benjamin, his ſpeeches, 0 IX, 214 
Rumbold, Richard, executed, XI, 627. XII, 29, k. 
Rump parliament, IX, 1 35—1 52. the roaſting of the 

rump, on what occaſion, EE 
Rumfey, John, his depoſitions, XI, 627, 636 


Run- 


I N DE x. 
Runnemede, a meeting of the king and barons there, II, 468 
Rupert, prince, comes to England, VIII, 542. made gene- 


ral of the horſe, X, 99. his military exploits, 99—333. 
ordered to depart the kingdom, 333- admiral for K. 


Charles IId. XI, 14, 80, 270. dies 620 

Ruſh worth, John, account of his cr ge VII, gu 
I 

Ruſſel, John, lord Privy teal, v II, 2. e the 4 
ſhire rebels, 47, 49. made E. of Bedford, 60, g. 

Lord, lieutenant of Ireland, VII, 542 
Francis, ſlain at a conference with F ermburſt, VII, 

452 


 Franicks, created bhibn 'of Waren vin, 10, m 
William, lord, carries up to the lords the vote about 
the excluſion, XI, 535: J. tried, 6994 632. and be- 


headed, 635 
Ruſtand, the pope's nuncio, his exactions, II, 120, 22, 
ene 

Rutbwei, lord, kills Rizzo, 'VIL, 262. flies into England, 
NGA ad 265 

Ruthven's conſpiracy, a ſhort ; account of it, VII, 429, 330 
Lords of, their deſign, VII, 429, 433 
Rutland, E. of, Edward  Plantagenet, made D. of Albe- 
marle, | IV, 61 


E. of, the D. of York's ſon, murdered, IV, 501 
Ruxby, ſent by Q. Elizabeth into Scotland, as a ipy, VII. 
266 


Ruyter, hs, his exploits, XI, 62, 258—298, 369 

Rye-houſe plot, 2 607 
8. 0 | 

ALIC law, diſſertation upon it, III, 536, &c. 

Salica terra, what land ſo called, II, 49, u. 


Saliſbury, the prince of Orange makes his entry into that 
city, XII, 152. the cathedral there built, III, 219 
E. of, John de Montacute, impriſoned, IV, 121. 
— againſt K. Henry IVth. 131. beheaded, 135 
E. of, Thomas de Montacute, his military exploits, 
IV, 316—358 
E. of, Richard Nevil, ſides with the D. of York, 
404. his chiracter, 474. made high-chancellor, 475. 
his military actions, 486—502. beheaded, _ 502 
E. of, William Cecil, choſen member of the houſe 
of commons, "9 24 ern leg 


1 N D E . 
— E. of, James Cecil, ſent to the Tower for a ſpeech, 
. . Nh, 435 
E. of, James Cecil, preſented for being a Papift, 
III, 157. impriſoned, 167 
| Counteſs of, repulſes the Scots, III, 449. viſited 
by K. Edward Ila. „ . 
eee men, ſuppreſſed, VIII, 22. acts about ſalt- petre, 
IX, 223 


Samſon, elder and younger, both archbiſhops, 1, 149 
Sancroft, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, XII, 9. ac- 

cuſed of altering the coronation oath, ibid, dige the 
aſſociation, 


| 177 
Sanctuaries, deſign of them, V, 144, 146. Bull about 


them, 245. Act concerning them, VI, 391 
Sanders, his calumnies, VI, 280, 382, 419 
Sandwich, E. of, Edward Montague, his naval exploits, 

XI, 95, 221, 272, 274. drowned, 369 
Sandquir, lord, Robert Creighton, gets a fencing-maſter 

aſſaſſinated, VIII, 181. hanged, ibid. 
Sariſburienſis, Joannes, ſome account of him and his wri- 

tings, 3 
Savil, Sir William, takes the town of Leeds by ſtorm, X, 

"Is 
Savoy palace, king John and his ſon, being ee 

lodged there, III, 479 
Savoy conference, account of it, XI, 209 
Sawtre, William, the firſt burnt in England for herefy, IV, 

I43 
Saxons, their origin, manners, government, &c. = 87, &c. 
1—bo 

Saxon Chronicle, collections out of it, II, 273, e 
Scales, Thomas, lord, when created, IV, 491, l. 
Scarborough-caſtle ſarrenders; X, 338. declares for the 
king, 5-400 
Schiſms in the Romidh church, IV, IO, 04, 110 


Schomberg, Frederic de, his exploits, XI, 408, 431. comes 
cover with the prince of Orange, XII, 141. a ſaying of 
his, I52 
Scone, ſtone of, brought to England, III, 286, f. 
Scotland, K. Edward Iſt. becomes maſter of that kingdom, 
HI, 247—321. their crown and ſceptre brought to Eng- 
land, 286. - wars between that kingdom and England : 
under Edward Iſt. 286—321. Edward IId. 344, 352— 
361. Edward IIId. 396, 422, 417, 428, 448, 449, 
474. Richard IId. IV, 12. Henry IVth. 129, . 
| Ls 
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146, 147. BE: VIth, 413. Edward. IVth. V, 175 
Henry Iſth. VI, 34, 86, 505, 530—542. Edward 
VIth. VII, 19, 34, 52. Charles Iſt. IX, 48 105. X, 
470, 476. and Oliver Cromwell, 8 XI, 48, 54 
Scots, their origin, I, Introd. xiv. their antiquity, ibid, 
xv, Xix. driven out of Scotland, 74. recalled, 76. " 
feat the Engliſh thrice in one day, III, 110. entiched by 
K. James Iſt. VIII, 41, 49, gr, 109, 130. come ind 
afliſt the parliament, X, 122, 359. go back, 361. de- 


feated at Dunbar, XI, 42. and Worceſter, 52 
Scotus, Joannes, an account of him, I, 400 
Scroggs, chief-juſtice, examines Oates, Xl, 482. im- 

peached, 592 
Scroop, Richard, chancellor, refuſes to put the ſeal to one 

of the king's grants, IV, 28 

Lord, made E. of Wiltſhire; | — IV: 62 
Henry, lord- treaſurer, conſpires againſt Henry Veh. 
IV, 217. hanged, 1 
Richard, archbiſhop of York, conſpires againſt 

" Hewes IVth. W, 161. "beheaded, | | 163 

Scutages, aids and cuſtoms, e II, 403 


Seal, a new one ordered by the parliament, X, 239: XI, 7. 
"E James IId. throws the great ſeal into the Thames, 
XII, 161 

Sedgemore fight, XII, 34 
Segrave, John de, commander of the ; Engliſh forces, IlI, 
310. fights a duel contrary to the king's order, 313. 


condemned for it, ibid. pardoned, ibid. 
Segrave, Stephen de, chief juſticiary, III, 39. turned out 
50 


Selden, John, impriſoned, VIII, 483. his ſtudy ſealed up, 


| jbid, his Mare Clauſum, 544. anſwers Sir Harbottle 
Grimſtone, IX, 249. one ot the aſſembly of divines, X, 


245» 3. 

| Self-denying ordinance, X, 323, 377, 382, FA 
Selſey, ſee of, removed to Chicheſter, IT, 257 
Seminaries, Engliſh, at Rome and Rheims, VII, 415 
Seneff, battle of, XI „415 
Senlis, the treaty of, V, 299 
Severus comes to Britain, 1 68: bis tranſactions there, 
ibid, 66. dies at York, 67 
Seymour, Jane, K. Henry VIIIth. falls in love with her, 
VI, 41 5. marries her, 423. ſhe dies, 449 

| dey- 


END X. 


Seymour, Sir Thomas, his charcter, VII, 8. created 
lord Sudley, 10. made high-admiral, 11. cabals againſt 
his brother, 22—40. makes his addreſſes to the princeſs 
Elizabeth, 29. marries Catherine Parr, ibid. furniſhes 
K. Edward with money, ibid. 30. ſent to the Tower, 
41. attainted, 42. and beheaded, | ibid. 
Edward, created E. of Hertford, VII, 159. mar- 
ries Catherine Grey, 239. is forced to forſake her, 
ibid. 

—— Sir William, marries Arabella Stewart, VIII, 124 
—— William, reſtored to the title of D. of Somerſet, 


FO XI, 204 
— Sir Edward, . ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 385. 
propoſes an aſſociation, XII, 47 


Shaftſbury, E. of. See Cooper, 5 
Sharp, John, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, murdered, XI, 
| 1 545 

Dr. John, ſuſpended, XII, 60, bi 
Shaxton, Nicholas, biſhop of Saliſbury, VI, 408, 454, 
467. his cowardly apoſtacy, 553 
Sheep, ſent by K. Edward IVth. to the K. of Arrogan, V, 


N. 


40, 
Sheffield, Edmund, created a baron, VII. 10, e. killed, 


. GI, o. 
Sheldon, Gilbert, archbp. of Canterbury, XI, 255. builds 


the theatre at Oxford, 325 
Sherborn, ſee of, removed to Saliſbury, II. 257 
Sherfield, Henry, recorder of Saliſbury, proſecuted and fined 

in the Star-chamber, and why, VIII, 516, 517 


Sheriffs, ſome made ſo, to be incapable of being members 
of parliament, VIII, 344. ſheriffs oath altered, ibid, y. 
Ship-money ſet on foot, VIII, 534. laid upon the whole 


kingdom, 540. law-ſuits about it, 545. levied, IN, 


73, 100. aboliſhed, 223—231. 
Shirley, Robert, ambaſſador from Perſia, ſome account of 
him and his reception, s VIII, g1, 92, g. 
Shirley, Dr. his caſe, occaſions a quarre] between the two 
houſes of parliament, Xl, 425 
Shore, Jane, ſome account of her, V, 126, p. 132, 
| a 153, f. 

Shrewſbury declares for K. Charles Iſt. X, 107 


Shrewſbury, parliament, carries the prerogative to a great 

height, IV, 62. the proceedings of it repealed, 120 
Shrewſbury fight, En! IV, 153 
Shrewſbury, E. of, John Talboy his military exploits, IV, 
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307, 349—469- created E. of Shrewſbury, 427. Killed; 


E. of, John Talbot; ſlain, , Iv, 404 
E. of, George Talbot, marches againſt the Vork- 
ſhire rebels, VI, 436 


E. of, Francis Talbot, his military exploits, VII, 
345 6 

E. of, Charles Talbot, refuſes to turn Papiſt, XI, 
. 5, 76. mortgages his eſtate, and goes to the prince of 
range, 118 
Sibthorp, Dr. preaches up paſſive obedience, VIII, 405 
Sicily, given by the pope to prince Edmund Iſt. III, 100, 


117, 128, 136, 167 


Sicilian Veſpers, a maſſaere ſo called, _ TH, 240 
Sidney, Sir Robert, created baron of Penhurſt, VIII, 10, m. 
» Algernoon,. tried an& executed, XI, 636, 637 


Henry,. ſupports the crown at K. James 'Us's coro- 
nation, XII, 9. one of the firſt that joins the prince of 
Orange, . 
Silures, who, and where ſituate, > I, 42, o 
Simeon of Durham, an account of his writings, III, 219, w 
Simie, the French envoy, promotes the D. of Anjou's af- 


fairs, | VII, 412 
Simnel, Lambert, account of him and his actions, V, 231— 
243 


Simon, an Oxford prieſt, the projector of Simael's impol- 
ture, V, 231. impriſoned, 243 


Sindercomb: conſpires againſt Cromwell, XI, 96. con- 
demned to die, ibid. 


Single combat, a method of trial, H, 51. III, 24s 
Skelton, colonel, ambaſſador at the Hague, XII, 120. and 
at Paris, 122, recalled and committed to the Tower, 
ibid. made lieutenant of it, I56 
Skippon, Philip, ſeveral tranſactions of his, IX, 438. *. 


11, his military exploits, 326, x. 331, 1. 488. com- 
mander in Ireland, 372 


Slingfby, Sir Henry, 'plots againſt Cromwell, XI, 109. con- 
demned, 31. and executed, 


110 Z. 
Smalcald, kague of, VI, 342, 414, Mi 
Smart, Peter, his caſe, IX, 216, 1. his petition, 242 


Smith, Sir Thomas, ſent to demand Calais, VII, 297. 
ſent ambaſſador to France, 305 
Captain, recovers the 8 ſtandard at Edge-hill 

fight, X., 112, 1. 
Saap, r of it voted illegal, IX, 323 


3 Soap- 


Soldiers quartered, the grievances of, VIII, 404, 428. 
XI, 540. a bill about preſſing them, IX, 403, 519 
Solebay fight, XI, 369 
Somerſetſhire, inhabitants of, K. Charles Iſt's ſpeech to 
them, X, 272. their petition to him, 280. and againſt 


him, 525 
E. and M. of, John Beaufort, IV, 56, 62 
D. of, John Beaufort, dies, IV, 406, 446 


E. of, Edmund, his military exploits, IV, 446, 
452. made regent of France, 446. ſent to the Tower, 


461, 476. ſlain, | 478 
E. of, Henry Beaufort, made commander of Q. 
_ Margaret's forces, IV, 493 


D. of, Edward Seymour, made protector, VII, 10, 
11. beats the Scots, 19, 20. is accuſed, 54. 61. is 
attainted, 61. pardoned, 62. is accuſed a ſecond time, 
74. attainted, 76. beheaded, 78. his character, ibid, 


| E. of. See R. Carr. 75 


D. of, Charles Seymour, refuſes to attend the pope's 


nuncio, XII, 80. loſes his places on that account, ibid. 


goes to the prince of Orange, 153 

- Ducheſs of, ſaid to take place of the queen-dowager, 
VII, 43. ſent to the Tower, 74. releaſed, 129 
Somerſet-houſe built, VII, 55, u. a cauſe of the ruin of 
its owner, 79 
Somerſet, Charles, made E. of Worceſter, VI, 96 


Southampton, E. of, Thomas Wriotheſly, tord-chancellor, 


D. of, W. Seymour, reſtored to that title, XI, 204 
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Soap-makers incorporated, VIII, 514 
Society, royal, founded, XI, 204, 205 


VII, 2, 5, 9. his character, 5. diſgraced, 12. plots 


againſt the E. of Warwick, 60 
E. of, Thomas Wriothefly, approves of Popham's 
project, XI, 200. oppoſes the five-mile act, 278. his 
ſaying about the E. of Clarendon, 301. his death, ibid. 


South-Saxons, ſome account of them, I, 117—147. their 


converſion, 269 


Southwark burnt by William Iſt. II, 74 
Spain, by whom peopled, II, I. wars between England 

and that kingdom, VII, 455, 539, 543, 581. VIII. 
| | | 342. XI, 90, 96 
Spaniards land in Ireland, VII, 416, 581. and in England, 


541, 547 
. Spaniſh 


& 


.. ce en 
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Spaniſh Armada, account of that expedition, VII, 503— 


Speech without doors, a pamphlet, the deſign of it, VIII, 


| | 420 
Spencer, Hugh, his character, III, 353. made E. of Win- 
cheſter, ibid. baniſhed, 357. recalled, 358, 362. 
hanged, 5 | 55 | 6 
Spencer, the ſon, made chamberlain, TII, 


e 
354. baniſhed, 
357. reealled, 358. hanged, | 


+379 
Spencer, lord, falls out with the lord Arundel, VIII, 205 


Sir Robert, created baron of Worm-Leighton, 


| | VIII, 10, m. 
Sports, book of, ordered to be read in churches, VIII, 144, 


526. Ward preaches againſt it, 542. it is burnt, X, 


| 237 
Sprat, Thomas, bifhop of Rocheſter, one of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal commiſſioners, XII, 59, 61. his reaſons for lea 


ving 
the commiſſion, 114 
Spurs the battle of, why ſo called, VI, 80 
Stafford, lord, killed, IV, 478 
lord, beheaded, | V, 45 
Edward, reſtored to the title of D. of Buckingham, 

V, 21 
lord, created E. of Wiltſhire, | VT, 4 
Thomas, lands in England, and aſſumes the title 


of protector, Vit 166 
E. of, William Howard, committed to the Tower, 
XI, 482. tried, 583. executed, 587, his attainder 
reverſed, . 


XII, 22 

Staffords, conſpire againſt K. Henry VIIth. V, 228 

Standard, K. Charles Iſt's, loſt, X, 112. and prince Ru- 

pert's, 260, 1. 

Standard, war of the, H, 207 
Stanford-bridge. battle of, 


1, 489 
Stanford, E. of, Henry Grey, his exploits, X, 130, 179, 


| 180, 184 
Stanley, Thomas, his character, V, 132. 


2. wounded and 
arreſted, 150, 152. made ſteward of the houſhold, 161. 


and high-conftable, 181. his behaviour at Boſworth 
fight, 193, 194. created E, of Derb 212 


5 
Sir William, his behaviour at 3 fight, V, 
196. made lord chamberlain, 224. conſpires againſt 
K. Henry VIIth, 296 — 302. beheaded, Zo 
Staple, what, III, 472. ſtaple of wool removed from Flan- 
ders toW eltminiter, ibid. Raple commodities what, ibid. 


Sta- 


— — 


e. 


Stapleton, Walter, biſhop of Exeter, his efforts to ſerve 


Edward IId. III, 376. IV, 112. beheaded, III, 376 
Star- chamber confirmed, V, 255, e. very rigorous, VIII, 
$07. aboliſhed, | IX, 223, 320 
Statutes of Weſtminſter, III, 228, 229, 235, d. 246. 

the bloody ſtatute, V, 461 
STEPHEN, king, marries Matilda, II, 197. crowned, 198. 
takes an unuſal oath, 199. figns a charter, 200. re- 

volts againſt him, 201. his wars with Matilda, 210— 

225. and with the Scots, 202, 207. taken priſoner, 

216. exchanged, 223. makes the barons ſwears fealty 

to his ſon, 227. adopts prince Henry, 233. dies, 234. 

buried in Feverſham abbey, ibid. his character and iſſue, 

| ibid, 235, 236, n. 
Sterling money, whence ſo called, II, 60, e. by whom 

firſt coined, 48 
Stewart, James, prior of St. Andrews, created E. of Mur- 

ray, VII, 236. favours and ſupports the Proteſtants, 

201. accuſed of aſpiring to the crown, 202. waits 

upon Q. Mary in France, and gives her good advice, 229. 

Jhe gives him a patent, ibid. Leſley plots againſt him, 

ibid. hated by the Popiſh lords, 234. a deſign to aſſaſ- 

ſinate him, 243. hinders the queen's being carried away 
by the E. of Huntley, ibid. hath a conference with the 


E. of Bedford about her marriage, 252. his credit de- 


clines at court, 254. the queen recals his enemies, ibid. 
he proſecutes Bothwell, ibid. the queen deſigned to have 
him murdered, 255. had formed a deſign of carrying off 
the queen and the lord Darnley, ibid. diſapproves of that 
marriage, and joins with ſome others to prevent it, ibid. 
forced to retire to England, 258. furniſhed by Q. Eliza- 
beth with money, ibid. recalled by the K. of Scotland, 
261. ſends Rizzo a letter with a diamond, 259. 
Rizzo ſollicits his condemnation, 260. vindicated from 
having been the cauſe of Rizzo's murder, 264. the queen 
intreats him not to join with the murderers, 265, arrives 
in Scotland, 264. the queen kiſſes him, ibid. Bothwell 
endeavours to ſet her againſt him, 266. goes to ſee his 
wife, 285. a report is ſpread of his having killed the 
king, 286. he returns to court, ibid. refuſes to ſign Q, 
Mary's league, 290. retires into France, 291. appoin- 
ted by Q. Mary regent of Scotland, 294. Melvil goes to 
meet him, and gives him good advice, 295, he arrives in 
Scotland, ibid. goes to meet the queen, and loads her 
with reproaches, ibid. 3 for regent, 290. takes 
13 ul 
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in his hands all the ſtrong places in Scotland, 297. cauſes 
juſtice to be impartially adminiſtered, ibid. ſeveral for- 
fake him, and go to Mary, 304. he defeats her army, 
305. calls a parliament to condmn her adherents, 310. 
ſhe deſires him to put off the meeting of it, ibid. he 
purſues thoſe that were condemned by the parliament, 
ibid. comes to the York conference, 314. the D. of 
Norfolk endeavours to have him killed, 313. is pre- 
vailed upon not to produce the proofs againſt Q. Mary, 
ibid. produces them at laſt, 319. confers with Sir N. 
Bacon, &c. 314. is charged with the king's murder, 
and offers to clear himſelf, 319, 320. hath ſeveral con- 
ferences with Q. Elizabeth, 321, 322. who lends him 
money, 322, m. he ſhews her Q. Mary's letters, 321. 
the D. of Norfolk reſolves to kill him, ibid. he returns 
to Scotland, 334, his conduct is approved, ibid. the 
declaration about his being the occaſion of the king's mur- 
der, 337. ſeizes the D. of Northumberland, 344. mur- 


dered, 345 
Arabella, a plot to ſet her on the throne, VIII, 15. 

. marries Sir William Seymour, 124. dies, "ibid. 
Stews, ſuppreſſed, VI, 559, r. 


Stigand, on what occaſion made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
I, 464. exerciſes his function, though ſuſpended, 507. 


degraded, why, VII, 97. account of him, 263 
Stile, old and new, ſome account of; + VI; 437; 2 
Still-yard, whence named, and to what appropriated, VII, 

83, 1. 129 
Stoke, battle of, | : V, 242 
Stone-henge, ſome conjectures about it, J, 116, 2. 
Strafford, 1. of. See Thomas Wentworth. e 
Stratford, archbp. account of him, 5 IV, 112 
Stratton, battle of, X, 179 


Strongbow, Richard Iſt. his agreement with Dermot, II, 
321. his conquelts in Ireland, bbs. - - 


Stroud, William, accuſed of high treaſon, IX, 421, 422 
Stubbs, John, writes againſt Q. Elizabeth's marriage, VII, 


425, his right hand cut off for it, | | ibid. 
Stukely, T homas, forms the deſign of conquering Ireland, 
VII, 404 


Subſidium and donum, what part of the revenue ſo called, 
II, 403, 404. III, 182 


Subſidy, one not to be recorded, IV, 155, 5. 
Sudbury, Simon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, beheaded b7 
Wat T ylex's mob, . IV, 19, 20 


Suffolk 


Suffolk .addreſs to K. James IId. XII, 8 
Suffolk, E. of, Michael dela Pole, baniſhed, IV, 46, 47 
E. of, Michael de la Pole, his military exploits, 

| IV. 347—363 


— - Marquis and duke of, William de la Pole, intro- 


duced to court, IV, 430. ſent ambaſſador to France, 
434+ delires to be ſecured againſt all after reckonings, 
ibid. | propoſes a mariage between king Henry VIth. and 
Margaret of Anjou, 435, and upon what terms, ibid, 
436. returns to England, ibid. created marquis of 
Suffolk, ibid. the parliament returns him public thanks, 
438, 439. contrives the ruin of the D. of Glouceſter, 
439. the people murmur againſt him, 443. he juſtifies 
_ himſelf, and is diſcharged, 444. univerſally hated, 442, 


444. created D. of Suffolk, 447. impeached by the 


houfe of commons, and ſent to the Tower, 454, 456. 
_ releaſed, ibid. baniſhed for five years, 456. taken in 

his paſſage, and beheaded, ibid. 
= E. of, Edmund de la Pole, kills a man, V, 338: 
conſpires againſt Henry VIIth. 344. ſent to the Tower, 
356. beheaded, 8 VI, 78 
— D. of, Charles Brandon, VI, 96. marries the 


| queen-dowager of France, : 109 
- Ducheſs of, Frances Brandon, put into the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown, VII, 7, 180. dies, 247 


D. of, Henry Grey, created, VII, 73. delivers up 
the Tower, 107. joins with Wyat, 129. taken and 
- beheaned,. --.::- | | 432, 133 
——— E. of, Thowas Howard, created, VIII, 8. made 
lord treaſurer, 90, built Audley-end, or Inn, 1371, 
fined, 135. his counteſs very greedy of money, go, 


Suffragan biſhops, appointed and provided for, VI, 391, 
OS. 
Sunday, recreations allowed on that day, VIII, 144 


Sunderland, E. of. Robert Spencer, ſecretary of ſtate, XII, 
53. one of the eccleſtaſtical commiſſioners, 59. made 
prime miniſter, 53. turns Papiſt, 62. diſſuades K. 
James IId. from accepting the aſſiſtance of France, 121. 
removed, 134 
Supremacy, quitted by Q. Mary, VII, 142, l. reſumed by 


Q. Elizabeth, 192. add to confirm it, 4. 


Surrey, inhabitants of, their petition, ; X, 48x 
—— D. of, Thomas Holland, conſpires againſt K. Henry 


LV th, IV, 131. beheaded, 135 


4 Surrey, 
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Surrey, E. of, Thomas Howard, V, 160. unen at 1077 
worth, 197. his exploſts, 260, 320, 322: 15 D. 
Norfolk. 

E. of, Henry Howard, admiral of the empexror's 

fleet, VI, 194. invades Scotland, 213. beheaded, 558, 


564 
Suſſex, kingdom 4b kings of, I, 203 


E. of, Henry Ratclif, Q. Mary's general, VII, 
102, 117. obtains the honour of fitting covered in her 
preſence, ibid, g. fent to treat of a marriage between 
Q. Elizabeth and the archduke, 299. commands an army 


in Scotland, 48 
Swearing not common among the Anglo-Saxons, II, 56 
Sweating ſickneſs in England, V, 211. VI, 138. VII, 

71 l 
Swedes, their origin, 15 286 


Sweyn, invades and ravages England, I, 414, 415. pro- 
claimed king, 420 


Swithin, St. ſome account of him, I, 400 
Synods and councils in England. One held by Auſtin, T 
236, 270. at Whitby,-247. at Hertford, 270. Hat- 
field, 27 7x. Becanceld, 272. Berghamſtead, ibid. Clove- 
56 273. Calcuith, 274. Finchale, 275. Wincheſ- 
ter, 385, Graetly, 396. Engſham, 502. Haba, ibid. 
Wincheſter, II, 254. London, 255. III, 202. IV, 106. 
Rockingham, II, 255. Weſtminſter, 257. III, 200, 203. 
Oxford, 198. Armagh, 201. Caſhel, ibid. Glouceſ- 
ter, 202. Vork, 203. Reading, ibid, 207. IV, 107, 
Canterbury, III, 202, 206. St. Paul's, 206. Northamp- 


ton, 207. Rocheſter, 211. Lambeth, IV, 107. Exeter, 
ha Magheld, 


109 
„ 
1 2 AF, lord, ſent to England by the Iriſh Papiſts, IX, 
8. impriſoned, 401 
T i. Weeds in Scotland, IX, 28. their proteſtation, 
x | 2 4 
Talbot, rs See E. of Shrewſbury. | 

ir Gilbert, ambaſſador to . XI, 275 
Peter, archbp. of Dublin, XI, 317 


Richard, agent for the Iriſh Catholics, XI, 397. 
models the army in Ireland, XII, 44, 55. made 'E. of 


T'irconnel, &c. 45. and lieutenant of Ireland, 55 
Fallages and cuſtoms, II, 493: III, W 


VLallies, 


N Di ET XI 
Tallies, what, III, 390 
Tamworth, K. Henry VII tn. loſes his way as he was going 
thither, %, 193 


Tangier, granted to the Engliſh, XI, 233. declared a free 
port, 244. meſſage and addreſs about it, 579, 580. 


demoliſhed, 646 
Tate, Zouch, one of the heads of the Independents, X, 
319. moves for the ſelf-denying ordinance, 321, Is 


Taunton, the walls of it razed, XI, 243. Monmouth 
comes theres XII, 32. Kirk's brutiſh barbarity there, 


3 
Taylor, Joke: biſhop of Lincoln, refuſes to kneel at maſs, 
VII, 119 
Taylor, Rowland, burnt for hereſy, VII, 149, 150, c. 
Tax upon the nobles and clelg oy, IV, 13. For an account 
of the taxes in each reign, ee all along in the notes. 


The Temple burnt, | IV, 20 
Templers ſuppreſſed, III, 382. ſynod againſt them, IV, 
108 


Temple, Sir William, his character, XI, 355. ambaſſa- 
dor 0 Holland, 315, 324. recalled, 345. ſent again, 
415, 463. plentrotentiary at Nimeguen, 431. author 
of the prince of Orange's marriage with the princeſs 
Mary, 443. adviſes K. Charles IId. to form a new 
council, 532. retires, 560. the yacht that brought his 
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lady from Holland fires at the Dutch fleet, 356 
Tenniſon, Dr. attends the D. of Monmouth, XII, 36 
Tenths granted to the crown, 5 
Tenth of all moveables exacted by the pope, III, 31 
Terouenne taken _ VI, 80, 8x 


Teſt act, ſeveral accounts of it, XI, 395, 398, 402, 409 
a teſt to be taken by all parliament men, 413. one im- 


poſed by the Scottiſh parliament, VIII, 467 
Teſt at, K. James IId. diſpenſes with it, XII, 57 
Tewkeſbury, battle of, V, 77 
Thames dried up, | e 
IJhamaſiæ, Avalagium, a duty paid for traſicking on the 

Thames, III. 18 25 
Thanes, account of them, II, 11 
Theatre at Oxford opened, XI, 325 
Theft, when firſt made capital, II, 53 
P benden, archbp, of. Canterbury, I, 239. erects ſchools, 

240 
Thetſard, whence fo called, 1, 268, r. made a biſhop's 
tee,” 68 


Thiflby, 
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Thirlby, Thomas, reſigns the ſee of Weſtminſter, and is 


made biſhop of Norwich, VII, 68. and of Ely, 182. 
ſent to degrade Cranmer, 159. e ee at the 


congreſs of Cambray, 182 
Thomas, Valent. ſlanders Q. Elizabeth, VIII, 23. hanged, 
id. 


Throckmorton, Sir Nicolas, concerned in Wyat's conſpi- 
racy, VII, 134. tried and acquitted, ibid. ambaſlador 
in Fradce, LY 198, 229, 248 

John, conſpires againſt Q. Elizabeth, VII, 35: 

Francis does the ſame, VII, 438. executed, 441 

Toene, -archbifhop of Vork, II, 181, defeats the Scots, 


206, 20! 

Thwaites, Sir Thomas, confpires againſt K. Henry VIIch. 
V, 300 
Thynne, Thomas, aflaffinated, XI, 620 


Tillotſon, Dr. lends the prince of Orange money, "= 


446, a. writes againſt Popery, XII, 59, 
Tinchebray, battle of, n 176 
Tindal, Adam de, his debt to che king. III, 325 
William, tranſlates the New- Teſtament, VI, 392, m. 

| ſome copies of it burnt,, 394, m. 


Tirconnel, E. of. See Richard Talbot. 

Tir-oen, E. of, Hugh O-Neal, his rebellion, VII, 537— 
582, r. the province of Munſter revolts to him, 558. 
reduces the province of Ulſter, 563. defeated, ibid, 582. 
brought to England, VIII, 13, r. returns to Ireland, 

6 

Titles, defective, commiſſion to compound for them, vill. 

541 

Tabacoo firſt brought to England, by whom, VII, 455, 0 

Toleration, the Papiſts petition for one, VIII, 16, 17, 50. 

K. James IId. endeavours to bring in one, XII, 68, &c. 

Tomkins, Mr. in a plot to force the parliament to a peace, 

X, 214, 215 

Tonge, Ezrael, diſcovers the Popiſh plot, XI. 468. exa- 

mined, 475, 527. hath lodgings in Whitehall, 475. 


dies, 570 
Torwood, the Scots army encamps there, XI, 48 
Tory and Whig, origin of thoſe names and parties, VIII, 

182. XI, 564 
Tories eſpouſe the court party, XI, 607, 608. put into all 
the poſts, 616 


Toſion, E. of Northumberland, made governor of iy I, 
407%. 
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467. expelled, 475. infeſts England, 485, 488. lain, 


489 
Tournay taken by the Engliſh, VI, 82. negotiations about 
it, 99, 140, 146 
Tower of London built, | II, III 
Townſhend, Sir Horatio, impriſoned, why, XI, 143 
Towton, battle of, V, 


Trail - baton, commiſſion of, what meant by it, III, 314 
'Franſubſtantiation, diſputes about it, II, 258, &c. efta- 
bliſhed again by Q. Mary, VII, 125. public diſputations 
about it, 126, 139, 140 
Traquair, E. of, John Stewart, inſulted by the populace, 
IX, 22, 23. the king's high-commiſioner, 55. in- 
ſtructions to him, ibid. 58 
Treaſon, to what confined, IV, 12t 
"Treaties between England and France, III, 368, 411, 
484. IV, 268. V. 24, 286. VI, 24, 100, 101, 102, 
140, 147, 158, 263, 271, 547. VII, 14, 66, 195, 
248, 525 

| Between England and Scotland, II, 103. V, 247, 
330, 349. VI, 12, 516, VII, 197, 216, 222, 460. 


X, 199 
Of commerce Eos England and che Low-Coun- 
tries, V, 239, 314 
- Between England and Bretagne, V, 25, 264 
— - Between England and Holland, VII, 454 555. 
III, 72 
— Between K. Charles It and the Iriſh, X, 347) _ 
24 the Scots, 4.32 
Treaty at Oxford, X, 143—168. at Uxbridge, 292—316. 
at Newport, 494—5 15 


Trent, council of, called, VI, 503. opened, 545, 551. 
removed to Bologna, vn, 32. and back to Trent, 


80 
Trefilian, judge, his cruelties, IV, 25. hanged, 48 
*Freviſa, Jchn de, his writings and opinions, IV, 113 


Trevor, Sir John, ſecretary of ſtate, XI, 324. dies, 373 
Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, All, 17. 


his ſpeech on preſenting the revenue, 26 
Triennial bill revoked, | XI, 256 
Trinity college, Cambridge, founded, VI, 560, s 8. 
Trinobantes, antient Britons, their wars againſt the Ro- 

mans, I 0, 3 
Triple alliance, between England, Hoiland, and Sweden, 
: concluded, 1 XI, 315 


Tromp, 


. 
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Tromp, Martin van, his military exploits, XI, 61—73. 
flain, 2 
Cornelius, his naval atchievments, XI, 277, 283 
Troye, treaty of, IV, 270 
Truſſel, judge, his remarkable ſpeech to K. Edward IId. 
III, 381. confederates againſt Q. Iſabella, 406, 407 
Trything and tything courts, an account of, II, 16, . 
is I7, b. 
Tuam, bb of, killed, 4B 
Tudor, Owen, marries Q. Catherine, IV, 400. fent to 
the Tower, ibid. his iſſue, 401, beheaded, — 

Edmund, created E. of Richmond, IV, 
- Jaſper, created E. of Pembroke, IV, 401. defeated, 
0 
(Does, a monk at Weſtminſter, IV, BY. ? 
Tumults at Weſtminſter, IX, 410, 414. encouraged by 
the commons, 414 
Funnage and poundage, conteſts about it, VIII, 466—482. 
applied to the maintenance of the navy, XI, 426 
Tunſtal, Cuthbert, ambaſſador to Spain, VI, 236. burns 
TindaPs bible, 292. bis character, VII, 7. endeavours 
to xeſtore Popery, 16. an attempt to condemn him, 81. 


deprived, 85, p. reſtored, . 115, 138 
e his informations and depoſitions, XI, 570, 
584, 61 
Turketal; rebuilds the Ae of Croyland, I, 404, f. 
Turkil, D. of Eaſt- Englia, flies to Denmark, where he i 3 
put to death, 1, 435. f. 
Turner, Dr. moves to have the D. of Buckingham exa- 
mined, 8 VIII, 354 
Sir Edward, ſpeiker of the houſe of commons, 
made chief baron of the exchequer, _ XI, 375 
Francis, biſhop of Ely, XII, 9, h. 36, 184, 189 
Tuſcany, prince of, comes to England, XI, 325 


Twenty-four commiſſioners appointed to reform abuſes, III, 
133. . forbid the 1 to foreigners the income of their 


benefices; LEED | — 0 
att U. 
Agabonds, remarkable ſtatute againſt them, VII, 27. 
Tepealed, | 61 
Valuation of mens lives, II, 54, c. 
Vane, Sir Ralph, executed, | VII, 79 


Sir Ys ſecretary of ſtate, IX, 87, m. one ” 
the 
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the heads of the independents, X, 319. confined to his 
own houſe, XI, 161. excepted out of the act of in- 


demnity, 195. beheaded, 3 25 240 
Vannes, Peter, fent ambaſſador to Rome, VI, 305 
Vaſſal, Mr. refuſes to pay Tunnage, VIII, 475 


Vaughan, Roger, ſent to kill the E. of Pembroke, V, 82. 
is killed himſelf, 


3 
Venables, Mr. ſent with a body of troops in the Weſt-In- 
dies, XI, 91. miſcarries, and is committed to the Tower, 


92 


Venice, doge of, writes to Wolfey, | VI, 159 | 
Venner, Thomas, heads an infurrection, XI, 207 i 
Venutius, K. of the Brigantines, his wars againſt the 

Romans, 1 45 


Verac, the French ambaſſador to Scotland, his tranſactions, 
; VII, 347, 359, 368, 393 

Vere, Sir Francis, governor of the Briel, VII, 545, 555. 
ſignalizes himſelf at the battle of Newport, 564. and 


. SENS 


at the ſiege of Oſtend, 578 I 
Sir Horatio, commands in an expedition, VIII, | 
163 | 
Vergers, treaty of, V, 262 
Verneuille, battle of, IV, 329 
Verney, Sir Edward, the king's ſtandard- bearer, killed, X, | 
112 
Vervins, peace ſigned there, VII, 553 | 
Vigo taken by the Engliſh, VII, 516 | 
Villians, account of them, H, 14, 15, u. 


—ͤ—ÿ— — — 
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Villiers, George, account of him, VIII, 113. introduced 
to court, 114. purchaſes a cup-bearer's place, ibid. re- 
commended by the queen, 116. made gentleman of the 
bed-chamber, ibid. the king gives him 10001. 117. 
deſires Somerſet's friendſhip, 119. rules at court, 125, 

138. his meſſage to Bacon, 128, h. ruins the E. of 
Suffolk, 134. created baron of Whaddon, viſcount Vil- 
liers, and earl, then marquis and duke of Buckingham, 
138, 142, 258, q made high-admiral, 149. com- 
plaints againſt him, 144. his letter to Gondemar, 167. 
diſpoſes of all offices, 170. marries the E. of Rutland's 
daughter, 171. is attacked by the parliament, as the 
author of monopolies; 180. perſuades the prince of 
Wales to go to Spain, and goes along with him, 243. 
adviſes him to break the Spaniſh match, 262. returns to 
England, 265. adviſes the king to call a parliament, 
270. his narrative of the tranſactions in Spain, IX, 


191, 
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191, &c. is like to be diſgraced, VIII, 284. gets 
Cranfield condemned, ibid. applies ſome plaifters to 
K. James's wriſts, for which he is impeached, 300, 301, 
320, 368, 399. ſent to fetch the queen, 326. com- 
plaints of the commons againſt him, 331, 340, 354 413, 
453, 456. vindicates himſelf, 361, 368. impeached 
by the commons, 370. gives in his anſwer, 377. cho- 
fen chancellor of Cambridge, 376. ſends ſhips againſt 
Rochelle, 330. adviſes a war with France, 409. his 
expedition to Rochelle, 411. ſtabbed, 474, g. 
George, D. of Buckingham, joins with the E. of 
Holland, X, 469. routed, 470. ridicules the E. of 
Clarendon, XI, 300. one of the king's favourites, 322, 
323. his character, 323, 337. , one of the cabal, 336. 
ambaſſador to Holland, 371. offers to ſteal the queen 
away, 354, 8. the prince of Orange's brave anſwer to 
him, 372. vindicates himſelf before the houſe of com- 
mons, 408, 409. diſgraced, 417. ſent to the Tower, 


Villiers, John, created Viſcount Purbeck, VIII, The 
Chriſtopher, made E. of Angleſey, VIII, 145 
Francis, killed, X, 470, 1 
Virgil, Polydore, obtains leave to retire into [taly, VII. 
68 
Virginia diſcovered, VIII, 72 
Viſcount, the firſt in England, IV, 49% t. 
- Viſitation of the monaſteries, VI, 406. a general one of 
all the churches, VII, 23. one for calling in the church 
plate, 86 
Vitalis Ordericvs, ſome account of his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
II, 273, 
Vniformity, acts of, VII, 193. 2 


Union of England and Scotland, propoſed and preſſed by 
K. James Iſt. VIII, 41, 66, 68. rejected, 68 
Univerſities decide in favour of K. Henry VIIIth. VI, 329, 
344, 376. their determinations printed, 349. Oxford 
and Cambridge univerſities reſtored by K. Henry VIII, 
559. petition in behalf of deans and chapters, IX, 252 
Vorſtius, Conrad, K. James Iſt. writes againſt him, VIII, 
8 


Vortigern, his ee. I; 85. adviſes the calling in of 
the Saxons, ibid, 86. falls in love with Rowena, 105, 
106. dethroned, 109. deſerted by all, 116. burnt in 
a caſtle, 119 

| Vor.. 
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Vortimer conſpires againſt Vortigern, I, 709. aſſumes the 
government, ibid, his exploits, wid, 110. Pans 


114 
Votes of the houſe of commons, when firſt printed, X1, 


603 
Vowel, Peter, conſpires againſt Cromwell, XI, 78. "0 
hanged, To 
Uthred, E. of Northumberland, oppoſes Canes I, 424, 
425. is forced to ſubmit to him, 425 
Uxbridge, treaty of, X, 292—J15 
W. 

W A A D, Sir William, ſent Ambaſſador. to Spain, 
VIE, 440. and to the Q. of Scots, 441 
of parliament-men, VI, 110, t. 
Wagtag, Sir Joſeph, conſpires alt Cromwell, XI, 88. 
is defeated, and makes his eſcape, ibid. 
Wainfleet, William, 3 by K. Edward IVth. V, 
be 

Wake, Dr. William, writes againſt ern XII, 5 
Wakes encouraged by K. Charles Iſt. VIII, 525. Ya 
{ive to the Puritans, | ibid. 
Wakefield, battle of, IV, 501 
Wakeman, Sir George, apprehended, XI, 475. tried and 
acquitted, 557, 558 
Walcot, captain, apprehended, XI, 627. tried, ibid. 
executed, | 634, 635 
Waldgrave, James, lord, ſent ambaſſador to France, XII, 
155 


Wales ravaged by the Englifh, II, 157. united % England, 
HI, 233. incorporated with it, VI, 409, k. declares 


for K. Charles Ht. X, 459 
Wales, prince of, David, invades England, III, 70, 79. 
offers to become vaſſal to the pope, 80 


Lewellyn, invades England, III, 36. puts himſelf 
under the K. of England's protection, 57 

——— Lewellyn, refuſes to do homage to K. Edward Iſt. 
III, 225. ſubmits, 227. defeats the Engliſh, 231. 


- flain, 232. his head ſet upon the Tower, ibid. 
Walker, Henry, his inſolence to K. Charles Iſt. IX, 
427 


Wallace, William, his character, III, 307. drives the 
Engliſh out of Scotland, ibid, 302. is declared regent, 
; | 302 


eh 
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302. lays down his regency, 304. harraſſes K. Ed - 


ward Iſt. 306, 310. his tragical end. 313 
Waller, Edmund, enters into a plot to force the parliament 
to peace, X, 212. fined, « T5 


Sir William, takes Wincheſter, Chicheſter, one 
tow, Monmouth, and Hereford, X, 129, 130, 171. 
| Joins the E. of Eſſex before Reading, 171. defeated, 
173. ſent into the weſt, 180, defeated at. Lanſdown, 
181. inveſts the king's troops in the Devizes, 182. en- 
ters into a capitulation with Sir Ralph Hopton, ibid. de- 
feated at Roundway-down, 183. blames the E. of Eſ- 
ſex for not aſſiſting him, ibid. hath a ſkirmiſh with the 
lord Hopton, 264. goes to London for ſupplies, ibid. 
retakes Arundel caſtle, ibid. defeats the lord Hopton, 
and becomes maſter of Wincheſter, ibid. recalled to 
London, ibid. ordered into the weſt, 265. falls upon 
the king's. rear at Oxford, 266. follows him to Wor- 
ceſter, ibid. poſts himſelf between the king and Shrewiſ- 
bury, 269. ' engages the king at Cropedy-bridge, ibid. 
comes to London to ſollicit ſupplies, 274. turned out by 
the new model of the army, 396. heads the Kentiſh 


male-contents, 401. dies, XI, 325 
Sir Hardreſs, left to command at the blockade of 
Exeter, 335, n. 


Sir William, ſearches Mrs. Cellier's houſe, and finds 
the model of the meal-tub plot, XI, 561. receives in- 
formation of Fitz-Harris's libel, 599. ſends him to New- 


gate, | ibid. 
Walloon churches, Laud's injunctions to them, VIII, 
538 

Walls of Glouceſter, Coventry, Northampton, Leicetter, 
and Taunton, demoliſhed, | XI, 243 
Walſingham, our Lady of, a famous place for pilgrimages, 
177 | | V, 240 
Walſingham, Thomas, ſome account of his writings, Ys 
: 401, b. 


— gir Francis, ambaſſador to France, VII, 361. a 
creature of lord Burleigh's, ibid. exclaims againſt Q. 
Elizabeth's marriage with the D. of Anjou, 423. ambaſſa- 
dor to Scotland, 434. diſcovers Babington's conſpiracy, 
462. by what means he diſcovers againſt whom the 
Spaniſh Armada was intended, 502, r. charged by the 
Q. of Scots with forging letters, 473, h. dies, 521 

Walter, from whom ſprang the family of the Stewarts, II, 


I45 
Walter 


r 
Walter of Coventry, his character as an author, III, 219, w. 
Walters, Lucy, ſaid to be married to K. Charles IId. XI, 565 
Waltham-Croſs built, | III. 305 
Walthoff, marries K. William Iſt's niece, II, 94. created 
E. of Northampton, &c: ibid. and E. of Northumber- 
land, ibid. engages in a plot, 107. is pardoned, ibid. 


| beheaded afterwards, 108. paſſes for a martyr,, ibid. 


Walworth, William, kills Wat Tyler, p IV, 22 
Wapentakes, the ſame as the hundreds, IT, 16, x. 
Ward preaches againſt the book of ſports, VIII, 542 


Warren, E. of, William de Warren, one of K. Henry IIId's 


council, III, 56, y. ſent to quiet a tumult at Oxford, 61 
—— E. of, John de Warren, his bold reply, III, 229, p. 
———— FE, of, John, enters into a confederacy againſt K. 

Edward IId. 5 .-' x Aha: $40 
Warham, William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, informs K, 

Henry VIIIth. of Wolſey's oppreſſions, VI, 154. coun- 
tenances El. Barton, 382. dies, „ 
Warwick ſecured by the E. of Eilex, „ 
—— E. of, Guy de Beauchamp, enters into a confede- 
racy againſt K. Edward IId, III, 340. cauſes Gavaſton 
to be beheaded, 342. refuſes to war againſt the Scots, 


347. dies, | „ 
E. of, Thomas de Beauchamp, made governor to 
K. Richard IId, IV, 15. baniſhed, 61 


—— E. of, Richard de Beauchamp, commander of the 
Engliſh forces in France, IV, 341. his military exploits, 
344, &c, made governor to K. HenryVIrth, 355. dies, 4.19 
D. of, Henry de Beauchamp, | conteſts between him 
and the D. of Buckingham about precedency, IV, 437, s. 

— E. of, Richard Nevil, his character, IV, 474, r. 
defeats the kings troops at the battle of St. Alban's, 478. 
withdraws. to Calais, 485, 486. is attacked, and nar- 
rowly eſcapes, 486. takes meaſures with his father and 

the p. of Vork, and returns to Calais, 487. joins the D. 

of York, 488. is deſerted by his troops, and flies to Ca- 

lais, 490. is defeated, 504, ſent by K. Edward IVth. 
into the north, V, 18; ſent into France to demand Bona 
of Savoy, 22. 'very angry at Edward's marrying Eliza- 
beth Woodvile, and withdraws from court, 36. draws 
his brothers into the plot to dethrone the king, 41. le- 
vies troops, 42. takes K. Edward priſoner, 47. . retires 
into France, 49. reconcilled to Q. Margaret, 51: comes 
into England, and cauſes Henry VIth. to be proclaimed, 
56. called the king-maker, ibid. appointed one of the 


governors of the kingdom, 


4 pre. 


57. made high-admiral, 63. 
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prepares to fight K. Edward, 65, 66, 67. defeated and 


ſlain, 


1. 
E. of, Edward plantaganet, ſent to the Tower, V. 
Tro. Simnel is made to paſs for him, 231. . ſhown in 

ublic, 235. enters into a plot, 331, 332. beheaded, 
fl. E. o See John Dudley 20 ** 
E. of, Robert Rich, appointed commander of the 
parliament's fleet, IX, 500. blocks up Portſmouth, X, 
- made high-admiral, 241. follows prince Charles tg 


Helvoet-Sluys, 467. ſides with the W r 2x. 526 


Wat Tyler's inſurrection, IV, 18—23 
Wells, ſee of, removed to Bath, = 142 
Wells, lord, beheaded, 8 | V, 49 


Sir Robert, commiſſioned to levy troops in Lincoln- 
ſhire, V, 48, 49. defeated and beheaded, rags 
Welſh, defeated by Harold, I, 474. do homage to William Iſt. 
II, III. ravage England, 147, 181, 186, 202, 282. 
| III, 20, 128. IV, 139, 150, 160, 302. defeat the 
Engliſh, II, 202. defeated by prince Henry, IV, 160 
Wenlock commands part of Q: Mitcarep s army, V, 77 
Wentworth, William, lord, hen of Calais, tried and 
acquitted, | ""V Bhs £70; i. 
Sir Thomas, choſen ſheriff of Yorkſhire, VIII, 344, 
y. puniſhed for refuſing the loan, 404. his ſpeeches, 
421, 424, 438. gained by the court, 518. made pre- 
dent of the court of Vork, ibid. Jieutenant-general of 
the army, IX, 73. deputy of Ireland, and E. of Straf- 
ford, ibid. ſubſcribes 20,0001. ' for the king, 74. com- 
plaints againſt him, 217, 273, &c. accuſed of high-trea- 
fon, 217. ſent to the Tower, 218. bill of attainder 


a againſt him, 273, 309. his trial, 293-305. reaſons 


for and againſt him. 301—3o4. his letter to the Was; 
310, 311. beheaded, 311 

Harriot, the D. of ech miſtreſs, XII, 24, f. 36 
Werefrid, biſhop of Worceſter, ſome account of him, I, 402 
Weſſex, kingdom and kings of, I, 206, &c. 


WMWeſtern iſles of Scotland, ſome account of them, V, 15, y. 


Weſtminſter, why ſo called, I, 476. account of it, ibid. 
2. church and monaſtery there, by whom firſt built, ibid. 
rebuilt by Henry IIId. III, 16. erected into a biſhopric, 
VI, 491, f. united to that of London, VII, 68, 81, b 


monaſtery there turned into a collegiate church, ibid. 
Weſtminſter conference, V, 48 


Weſtmoreland, E. of, Ralph Nevil, made earl- marſhal, IV, 


116. ſeizes the conſpirators againſt K. Henry IVth. 162 
- E. of, Charles Nevil, takes Scarborough, 166. con- 


ſpircs 
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ſpires againſt Q. Eliz. 329. outlawed, 331. dies, 444, r. 
Wexford, a colony of Engliſh ſettled there, II, 322, g. 
Wharton, Thomas, lord, ſent to the Tower, XI, 435. 

goes to the prince of Orange, XII, 118 
Whigs and Tories, origin of theſe two parties, VIII, 182, 

XI, 563, unite againſt James IId's defigns, XII, 116 
Whitebread, Thomas, apprehended, XI, 475. executed, 503 

the Jeſuit, tried, XI, 546. and executed, 553 
Whitelock, Bulſtrode, account of his memorials, VIII, 319, 

c. his conference with K. Charles Iſt. X, 293, 294. 


one of the keepers of the great ſeal, X, 8, e. did not fit 


in the high court of juſtice, x09, x. one of the commit- 
tee of ſafety, 2. dies, = 430, p. 
Whitgift, John, archhiſhop of Canterbury, his flattery of 
K. James Iſt. VIII, 19. his character and death, 20 
Whittington, Rd. ſeveral of his public works, IV, 188, q. 
Wickham, William of, his foundations, IV, 188, p, 
Wickliff, John, an account of bim and his doctrines, IV, 
q, 100. publiſhes his notions of the euchariſt, III, 529. 

protected by John of Gaunt, and lord Percy, 528, IV, 

101. condemned by the pape, III, 528. troubles on 
his account. -Þ| +... thid,, 529 
Wickliffites, charged with being authors of ſome inſurrec- 
tions, IV, 25. increaſe very much, 101, 104. and ſe- 
parate from the reſt of the church, "Be 105 
Widdrington, lord, defeated, X, 186. ſlain, XI, 51 
Wight, iſle of, conquered by Wulfer, I, 183. given by 
him to Adelwalch, ibid. conquered by Cedwalla, and 


embraces Chriſtianity, 210, 211 
Wikes, Tho. an Eng hiſtorian, account of him, IV, 114, p. 
Wilbrod, firſt biſhop of Utrecht, I, 283 


Wildman, major, plots againſt Cromwell, XI, 87. ex- 
cepted out of a pardon, XII, 127. his memorial avout 
the pretender's birth, 5 0 
Wilford pretends to be the E. of Warwick, V. 332 
Wilfrid, archbp. of York, account of him, I, 248—259 
Wilks, Thomas, ſent by Q. Elizabeth to Henry IVth. of 
France, VII, 531, dies, X 551 
WILLIAM Iſt. viſits Edward the Confeſſor, I, 459. his right 
to the crown of England inquired into, 481, prepares to in- 


vade England, 486. inyades Engl. 490. ſends propoſals to 


Harold, 493. defeats Harold, 495. bis conduct after the 
battle of Haſtings, II, 71. lays ſiege to Dover, and to Lon- 
don, 72, 73. the crown is offered him, 76. he accepts of it, 
ibid. takes the uſugl oath, 77. acknowledged K. of all 
England, 78. goes into Normandy, 81, cauſes of 17 
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miſunderſtanding between him and the Engliſh, 83. fe- 
wards his troops, ibid. confiſcates the eſtates of all thoſe 
that ſided with Harold, 87. builds a caſtle at York, at 
Huntingdon, &c. 88, g. treats the Engliſh very ill, 95. 
gives their places and eſtates to Normans, ibid. breaks 
through the clergy's charters, 96. quarters moſt of his 
troops upon the monaſteries, 97. makes a peace with 
K. Malcolm, 103. goes to Normandy, 104. extremely 
fond of hunting, 115. endeavours to aboliſh the Saxon 
laws, and Engliſh tongue, and eſtabliſh the Norman, 
119. his partiality for the Normans, 120. lays a tax ot 
ſix ſhillings upon every hide of land, 122. wars againft 
France, 123. burns Mantes, 124. falls ill, and owns 
his uſurping the crown of England, ibid, 125. dies, 125. 
his character and iſſue, | 127, 129 
WII TIA IId. Rufus, why fo called, II, 133. crowned, 
132, b. his character, 133. a conſpiracy againſt him, 
ibid. oppreſſes the Engliſh, 137. inſtances of his cove- 
tous and tyrannical temper, ibid. endeavours to make 
"himſelf maſter of Normandy, 138. marches into Scot- 
land, and makes peace with HM rt 141. falls ul, and 
repents, 143. continues his oppreſſion, 144. wars a- 
| his brother Robert, 146. his two expeditions into 
ales, 147. ſeizes upon the temporalities of the archbi- 
ſhopric of Canterbury, 149. raiſes a ſum of money for 
the uſe of 'his brother Robert, 150. wars with France 
and Wales, 151. relieves Mans, 173. is killed, 154- 
his character, He NE ONES Fees Fe 155, 156 
WILLIAM IIId. prince of Orange, his actions before his 
acceſſion to the throne, XI, 399, 416, 417, 431, 43). 
460. marries the princeſs Mary, 444, y. offers K. 
James IId. to come and head his army againſt the duke of 
Monmouth, XII, 34. a reſolution is taken in England 
to call him over, 117. ſeveral Engliſh noblemen and gen- 
tlemen go over to him, 118. . prepares for his expedition, 
119, 135. his manifeſto, 135—140. ſets fail, 140. 
his fleet is diſperſed by a ſtorm, 141. writes a letter to the. 
Engliſh army, 143. ſets fail a ſecond time, ibid. lands 
at Torbay, 145. marches to Exeter, ibid. ſeveral gen- 
tlemen repair to him, and ſign an aſſociation, 147, 148. 
makes his entry into Saliſbury, 148, 152. K. James 
ſends commiſſioners to treat with him, 156. a falſe de- 
claration is publiſhed under his name, 156. his propoſals 
to K. James, 158. the cammon- council of London ſends 
deputies to him, 161. ſends three lords to the king, to 
deſire him to xetire to Ham-houſe, 166. his guards take 
e e 


: I N D E KX. 

poſſeſſion of St. James's and Whitehall, ibid. comes to St. 
James's, 167. aſſembles all the lords in London, and 
makes a ſpeech to them, ibid, 168. the lords defire him 

to take upon him the adminiſtration of the government, 
173. receives the communion in the church of England, 
175. borrows 200, ooo l. of the city of London, 177. 
ſends for the princeſs his ſpouſe, 178. his letter to the 
convention, ibid, 179. it is propoſed in the convention 
to place him on the throne, 183. both houſes vote that he 


and his princeſs ſhould be jointly K. and Q. of England, 


212. they offer them the crown, 213. -his anſwer to 
them, 217. is {mm king, . 
William, ſon of K. Henry Iſt. marries the E. of Anjou's 
daughter, II, 18 1. drowned, 5 
William, ſon of K. Stephen, his character, II, 274. de 
prived of his eſtate by Henry IId. 276. dies, 285 
William, K. of Scotland, taken priſoner, II. 330, 332 
William of Newburgh, ſome account of his hiſtory of 
England, | III, 219, w. 
Williams, Dr. John, made dean of Weſtminſter and biſhop 
of Lincoln, VIII, 156. and lord-keeper, 185. his 
ſpeeches, 190, 225. impriſoned, 414. made archbp. of 
York, IX, 410. - ſeizes one of the mob, ibid. 


William, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, XI, 570, u. 
Williamſon, Sir Joſeph, ſecretary of ſtate, XI, 417. im- 
priſoned, 487. reſigns his office, 5008 
Willis, Sir Richard, Hyde's agent, gained by „ 
| . | | 44 
Wilmot, commiſſary, commander of K. Charles Iſt. horſe, 
IX, 279—288, 318. X, 98. his military exploits, X, 
98, 129, 275. impriſoned, 15 275 
Willoughby, Sir Robert, created lord Brook, V. 347 
Lord of Parham, his military exploits, X, 185, 255. 
accuſed of treaſon, 406, 2. leaves the parliament, 466, 2. 
taken priſoner, | 5. ip 343 
Wiltſhire, E. of, William Scrope, IV, 62. prime miniſtec 
to Richard IId. 66. beheaded, 


Wimbleton, viſcount, Edward Cecil, VIII, 24 
Winchelſey, Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his gre: 
_ charities, IV,_111 


Wincheſter, a deſign of making it an archbiſhopric, II, 258 
Marquis of, John Powlet, beſieged in Baſing, X, 
284. taken priſoner, $38 


| Biſhop of, Henry Beaufort, his character, IV, 313. 
quarrels between the D. of Glouceſter and h.m, ibid, 342, 


373 


Richard, ſuborned to kill Q. Elizabeth, , <- - i 


71 


© 


—— — - 


cii 


IN S IX, | 
343» 366, 376. articles exhibited againſt him, 342. 
the ſeal is taken from him, 343. made cardinal, 5 
and the pope's leg-te, and general of a cruſade, 366, 2 367- 
impeached, 428. contrives the ruin of the D. of Glou- 
ceſter, 439. dies, 443, h. 
Windebank, Sir Francis, ſectetaty of ſtate, IX, 82. com- 


plaints againſt him, 217. withdraws into France, 2418 
Colonel, ſhot, . 327 


Windram, George, ſent to Charles IId. to Jerſey, XI, 28 


Windfor tournaments, ſome account of them, III, 452, 480 
N vongh archbiſhop of Mentz, his riſe from a low extrac- 


| I, 283 

Winwood, Sir Ralph, ſecretary. of Nate, VIII, 112, 241 

his death, 135 

Wiregild, the Saxon valuation of mens heats, 1 of it, 
» 54s . 

Wiſhart, Fn, burnt, - VI, 552 
Wit, de John, penſionary of Holland, XI, 260 276, 290. 

© torn 18 pieces by the mob, 3 


Witchcraft and conjuration, an act againſt VIII, 45, s, 
Wittena-Gemot, whence ſo called, II, 19. a general one, 


21. conſtituent parts of it, 23. authority of it, 33. 
elected and deprived biſhops, 3 
Witneſſes, the confronting of them laid aſide, VII, 75. 


act ordering the confronting of them, 80 
Wolſey, Thomag, rector of Lemington, V, 339. account 
of him, VI, Ia, m. his character, 197, 199, 338. 


his vaſt preferments, 150, 151. made prime miniſter, 
75: "biſhop of Lincoln, 96. of Durham, 196. and 

incheſter, 311. archbiſhop of York, 104. admini- 
ſtrator of Tournay, 96. and Bath and Wells, 145. gets 
the abbey of St. Alban's in commendam, 179. made 
cardinal, 118. and lord chancellor, 121. governs the 
king, 115. loaded with favours, 121. his penſions from 
the emperor, king of France, &c. 117, 137, 144, 160, 
194, 245. joined in the legateſnip with Campejus, 143, 
302. becomes legate for life, 197, 211. inflances of his 
pride, 118, 152, 176. aſpires to the popedom, 154, 
155, 199, 209, 310. forms a project of founding two 
colleges, 211. empowered to ſuppreſs monaſteries for 


| -endowing them, ibid, 212, 222, 255. commiſſioned to 


viſit all "the monaſteries, 222. his management in the 

affair of the king's divorce, 288, 302, 318. like to be 
diſgraced, 296. his fall, 321. impeached, ibid. and 
arreſted, 337. the great ſeal is taken from him, 321, 
ee againſt him, ibid, 323. dies, 338 countenanced 

the 


„„ . 

the reformed, , 302 
Women, their inſurrection, 2. = 
Woodſtock; a palace, with a park, built there, II, 193, d 
Thomas of, created E. of Buckingham, IV, 5. and 

D. of Glouceſter, 37. goes to aſſiſt the D. of Bretagne, 

16. eſcapes being poiſoned, 42. accuſed, 50. hurried 

to Calais, 58, 61. and ſmothered between two feather- 


beds, 61, t. 
Woodvile, Sir Richard, marries Jaquelina of Lanembingh, 
IV. 401. ereated E. Rivers, V, 28 


Sir Richard, conſpires againſt Richard Ila, V, 174. 


lain, BY 259” 
- W528 - 


Anthony, his marria 
— Elizabeth, married 10 K. Edward IVth. V, 28. takes 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey, 55, 140. hated by the 
nobility, 131, 136. gives up her daughters to Richard 
IIId. 187. confined to a monaſtery, 234 
Wool, act againſt exporting any, VI, 110. act for burying 


in wollen, | XI, 461 
Woollen eloth, the art of weaving it, when and by whom 
brought into England, III, 422, x. 
Worceſter, burnt, I, 448. battle there, XI, 52 
—— E. of, Thomas Percy, Soares againſt Henry Weh. 
IV, 151. beheaded, | 153 
E. of, Charles Somerſet, created, VI, 96 
Woton, Dr. dean of Canterbury and York, perſuades . 
Mary to fall out with France, . VII, 165 


Edward, ambaſſador to Scotland, VII, 452. and 


to France, 467. created lord Marley, VIII, 10, m. 


Wren, Matthew, biſhop of Ely, complaints againſt him, 


IX, 222 
Wriotheſly, Thomas, made lord-chancellor, VI, 528. his 


cruelty, 554. created E. of Southampton, VII, 10, 12 
Wulfig, biſhop of London, eſteemed by Alfred, I, 402 


Wulfftan, biſhop of Worceſter, his character, I, 507 


Wulſtan, the * as Wulfſtan, It, 263 
Wyat, Sir Thomas, his rebellion, ' VII, 129 
*. a 


* Elverton, Sir Henry, attorney-general, turned out, 


VIII, 135 
Sir- Chriſtopher, ſends up a petition againſt an” 
money, IX, 
Yeoman, Robert, plots to deliver Briſtol to K. Charles ny 
X, 142. is executed, | 143 
Veomen of the guard inſtituted, V, 213 


York, beſieged by William It. II, 88, 93. burnt by the 


anes, 


v3. 
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eie 92. Q. Henrietta comes thither, X,. 1. be- 
ſieged by the lord Fairfax, and the Scots, 254, 258. 
taken by Fairfax, 262. general Monk received there, 
XI, 163. K. Charles Iſt. goes to reſide there, IX, 482. 
ſucceſſon of the archbiſhops of that ſee, I, 253, 507. 
conteſts about the juriſdiction of it over Scotland, II, 245. 
wars between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, IV, 472 
D. of. See Edmund. He acquaints K. Henry IVth. 
with a conſpiracy againſt him, IV, 132, 133. dies, 144 
D. of, Edward Flantagenet, impriſes IV, 159. 
killed, 1. 5 230 
D. of, Richard Plantagenet, E. of March, IV, 334. 
made regent of France, 395, 438. his military exploits; | 
308, 421. deprived of his. regency, 446. begins to aſſert 
his right to the crown. of England, ibid. 457. ſuppreſſes a 
rebellion in Ireland, 453. 3 to England and con- 
certs meaſures with his friends, 4 403, 464, ' marches to 
London with an army, 465. diſmiſles his troops, 466. 
apprehended and releaſed, ibid. retires to Wigmore, 468. 
his right to the crown, 472. made protector of the realm, 
Kc. 475. retires into Wales and raiſes an army, 477. 
| defeats K. Henry VIth. 478. tetites from court, 481. 
comes to London, 485. flies into Ireland, and is at- 
med, 490. returns to London, defeats the king and 
bes, tò the parliament, 496. deſeated and ſlain, 501 
Dl of. See Richard IIId. and James IId. 
chi of, Sn See U, 369, 370. 
the levying of a tax, 17 
=== Archbiſhop of, Richard Scrope, conſpizes againſt 
Henry IVth. IV, 159. beheaded, 163 
Archbiſhop of. See Nevil, - Rotherham, Holgate, 
Heath, Neil, Williams. 
W ork-place, taken poſſeſſion of by K. henry VIIIth, VI, 33 
Vork conference, about = Mary, VII, 1 20 | 
York, council of, VIII, 519. aboliſhed _ 
York; Edmund, ſuborned to kill Q. Elizabeth, VII, » $3» = 
Vorkiſts, ſuppreſſed, 155 » 491 
Yorkſhire, inſurrections there, V, 42, 259. VII, 5r. 
neutralities irons X, 135. what parts were tor Charles Iſt. 


185, 186 
5 2 battle of it e © nie; | VII. 521 
* Uinglius, a zealous refoinier; VI, 21 5. wherein he 

diſtered from Luther, ibid. e. 
Fuyleſſzin, monſieur de, ſent to deſire K. James IId. to ſtay 
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